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All India Oriental Conference 
SEVENTEENTH SESSION 
Ahmedabad 1953 

PROCEEDINGS AND TRANSACTIONS 

I. Local Organisation 
(i) A Brief Report 

At the Sixteenth Session of the All India Oriental Conference held 
at Lucknow in 1951, Pandit Sukhalalji Sanghavi of the Gujarat Vidya Sabha 
gave, on behalf of the Gujarat University, the Gujarat Vidya Sabha and the 
Ahmedabad Education Society, an invitation to the authorities of the Conference 
to hold the Seventeenth Session at Ahmedabad in 1953. The invitation was 
accepted and in course of time, these institutions nominated Prof. Rasiklal C. 
Parikh of the Gujarat Vidya Sabha as the Local Secretary for the Seventeenth 
Session. The nomination being accepted by the authorities of the All India 
Oriental Conference, a Local Executive Committee was formed with 
Shri H. V. Divetia, the Vice-Chancellor of the Gujarat University, as 
the Chairman of the Committee. A meeting was called at the residence of 
Shri H. V. Divetia, where these appointments were confirmed and Hon'ble 
Shri G. V. Mavalanker, the Speaker of the Lok Sabha, was appointed as 
the President of the Local Executive Committee. 

It was also resolved in the same meeting to request the President 
of the All India Oriental Conference to add two more sections of Gujarat- 
History and Culture and Rajasthan-History and Culture to the usual sections of 
the Conference in view of the fact that the Conference was taking place in Gujarat 
and the history and culture of Gujarat and Rajasthan were closely linked up. The 
names of Prof. Ramnarayan V. Pathak and Shri Jinvijayaji Muni were recom- 
mended as the Chairmen for the Gujarat and Rajasthan Sections respectively. 
These recommendations were accepted by the President of the Conference. 
However, Prof. Ramnarayan Pathak resigned his chairmanship of the Gujarat- 
History and Culture Section on account of his indifferent health and the 
President of the Conference appointed Shri Ratnamanirao Jhote in his place, 
as the Chairman of that section. 
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On the 31st of July 1953 the Local Executive Committee by a 
special resolution converted itself into the Reception Committee and all 
the Office-bearers of the Local Executive Committee were henceforth to 
be deemed to be the respective Office-bearers of the Reception Committee. 
An appeal was issued thereafter requesting the support and co-operation of 
the people of Gujarat for making the session a success (Vide Appendix-A). 

The Local Executive Committee held in all six meetings before the 
Session, and appointed the Vice-Chairmen, the Joint Local Secretaries, the 
Treasurer, and other members of the Local Executive Committee. It also 
appointed Sectional Secretaries for the different sections of the Conference. 
For carrying out various duties pertaining to the Conference it appointed 
various sub-committees viz. the Exhibition Committee, the Entertainment 
Committee, the Committee for collection of funds, and Volunteer organisation 
(Vide Appendix-F). 

The Local Executive Committee also resolved to request the Hon*ble 
Shri G. V. Mavalanker, Speaker, I.ok Sabha, to inaugurate the proceed- 
ings of the Conference. Hon'ble Shri Mavalanker kindly consented to 
inaugurate the same. 

The Local Executive Committee resolved to hold a Manuscript Exhi- 
bition on the occasion of the Conference and requested the authorities of 
the B. J. Institute of Learning and Research, Ahmedabad, to undertake 
the responsibility of oraganising the same, as a Research Institute of esta- 
blished reputation was best fitted to handle manuscripts and collect 
material. The services of Munishri Punyavijayaji, a devoted scholar steei)ed 
in oriental learning and the greatest living authority on the manuscript 
Bhandars of Gujarat and Rajasthan, were sought for the purpose. With 
a devoted band of co-workers like Pandit K. K. Shastri and others from 
the B. J. Institute and elsewhere, he laid out the exhibition in the most 
admirable manner. The exhibition was held at the Sheth Mangaldas Girdhar- 
das Memorial Town Hall belonging to the Ahmedabad Municipal Corporation. 
It was kept open for the benefit of the general public even after the 
Conference was over. It was a unique exhibition as very rich material was 
collected in all its variety from the famous Jain Bhandars and other 
centres in Gujarat and Rajasthan. It was carefully classified and scientifi- 
cally presented. It was a rare opportunity for scholars and la3mien to 
witness the traditions of knowledge and culture of Gujarat and Rajasthan 
all at once and in such vast proportions. The exhibition comprised palm- 
leaf manuscripts, illustrated works, literary, religious and philosophic works 
belonging to Vedic, Jain and Buddhist traditions, writing materials, rich 
specimen of the techniques of writing and decorating the manuscripts 
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employed by the scribes and their patrons, documents etc. The manuscripts 
dated from the nth Century A. D. to the 19th Century A. D. Not only 
the scholars assembled at Ahmedabad for the Conference but also the 
general public in vast numbers availed of the opportunity of witnessing 
this exhibition. 

Sheth Shri Kasturbhai Lalbhai had kindly consented to declare the 
exhibition open at the request of the Local Executive Committee. The spee- 
ches of Lady Vidyabahen Nilkantha, Sheth Shri Kasturbhai Lalbhai and 
Muni Shri Punyavijayaji on the occasion are published elsewhere in the 
Proceedings (Vide Appendix E). 

Arrangements for boarding and lodging of the members of the Confe- 
rence as well as members of the Reception Committee from outside Ahme- 
dabad were made at the C. N. Vidyavihar. The opening session was held 
at the Premabhai Hall belonging to the Gujarat Vidya Sabha. Sectional 
meetings, other business meetings, lectures and the concluding session were 
held at the C. N. Vidyavihar. 

The delegates were comfortably lodged at the Delegates Camp and 
the Reception Committee had extended their hospitality free of all costs. 
This also included transport facilities and an excursion round the City of 
Ahmedabad visiting important historical sites and places of interest. 

The delegates and the members of the Reception Committee were 
entertained for two successive nights by the 'Darpana' and the 'Nata Man- 
dala' respectively. The ‘Darpana’ is an art centre for Dance and Music run 
by Shrimati Mrinalini Sarabhai. A dance version of 'Meghaduta' was presen- 
ted by the ‘Darpana' for the Conference, The *Nata Mandala' is a dramatic 
organisation under the auspices of the Gujarat Vidya Sabha and is conducted 
by Shri Jayashankar Sundari and Shrimati Dina Gandhi, both famous as 
dramatic artists. They presented an opera called ‘Mena Gurjari’, composed 
by Prof. Rasiklal C. Parikh. The delegates felt richly rewarded for sitting 
through these two performances. 

The Local Executive Committee issued an appeal for funds, invitati- 
ons to Governments, Universities and Institutions to send their delegates to 
the Conference, and also three bulletins containing information regarding the 
17th Session of the Conference (Vide Appendices B to D) 

The Local Executive Committee arranged through the Gujarat Vidya 
Sabha to publish a guide, with the title '‘Ahmedabad and Other Places of 
Interest in Gujarat*', for the use of the delegates. It was written by Shri 
Ratnamanirao Jhote and was copiously illustrated. 

The Local Executive Committee also published Summaries of Papers 
for the 17th Session of the Conference and distributed the publication free 
to the members on their arrival. 
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The Local Executive Committee elected the members to the Council 
of the Conference in accordance with rule lo (b) (i). The names will be found 
in he minutes of the Old Executive Committee. 

I have great pleasure in expressing my thanks to the various persons 
without whose help and co-operation the Session would not have been the 
success that it was. Foremost comes Muni Sri Punyavijayaji under whose lea- 
dership the Manuscript-Exhibition was organized. Next comes Sheth Surottam 
Hathising whose untiring zeal made the necessary funds for the Session 
available. I had the good fortune of having as my colleagues Sri Jethalal 
Gandhi, who acted as the Treasurer; Prof. Yashvant Shukla, one of the Joint 
Local Secretaries; Pandit K, K. Shastri who looked after the exhibition; Prof, 
Jetly, the head of the Volunteer-organization; Dr. H, G. Shastri, Dr. C. R. Naik 
and Prof. Nagindas Parekh, who supervised the arrangement, printing and 
publications of the Summaries of Papers. 

R. C. Parikh 

Local Secretary 17th Session 


(il) The Local Executive Committee 

President 

Hon’ble Shri G. V. Mavalankar. 

Speaker, Lok Sabha 

Chairman 
Shri H. V. Divetia. 

Vice-Chancellor of the Gujarat University. 
Vice-Chairmen 

Diwan Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri. 

Lady Vidyaben R. Nilkanth. 

Shri Hansaben Mehta. 

Pandit Sukhlalji Sanghavi. 

Prof. K, V. Abhyankar. 

Muni Shri Punyavijayaji. 

Sheth Shri Kasturbhai Lalbhai. 

Sheth Shri Amritlal Hargovandas. 

Local Secretary 
Prof. Rasiklal C. Parikh. 
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Joint Local Secretaries 
Shri Harinarayan Acharya. 

Prof. Anantrai M. Raval. 

Prof. Dr. P. B. Pandit. 

Prof. Y. P, Shukla. 

Pandit K. K. Shastri. 

Shri B. K. Majmudar. 

Shri Dolarrai R. Mankad. 

Shri Jayantkrishna H. Dave. 

Treasurer 

Shri Jethalal Jivanlal Gandhi. 
Members 

Prof. S. M. Shah. 

Shri Ratilal M. Trivedi. 

Shri Harivallabh C. Bhayani. 
Lady Tanumatiben Chinubhai. 
Shri Bhailalbhai D. Patel. 

Prin. Mukundrai Thakore. 

Shri Baburao K. Mehta. 

Shri Chaitanyaprasad M. Diwanji. 
Prof. Santprasad Bhatt. 

Shri Krishnachandra R. Sant. 
Shri Girishchandra S. Desai. 

Shri Bachubhai P. Ravat. 

Shri Chinubhai Chimanlal. 

Shri Bhogilal P. Patel. 

Shri Jhinabhai R. Desai. 


(iii) Reception Ck>minittce Members from Ahmedabad 

(Paying Rs. loo) 

(i) Shri Divetia Harsiddhabhai V.; (2) Shri Nandubhai Manchharaio; 
(3) Hon'ble Shri Ganesh Vasudev Mavalanker; (4) Dr. Motibhai Desaibhai; 
(5) Shri Sheth Chinubhai Chimanlal, 

(Paying Rs. 50) 

(i) Lady Vidyabahen R. Nilkanth. 

(Paying Rs. 25) 

(i) BaronetteTanumati Chinubhai; (2) Baronette Udayanbhai Chinubhai. 
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(Paying Rs. 15) 

(x) Prof. Athawale Ramachandra Balvant; (2) Shri Acharya Harinarayan 
Girdharlal; (3) Shri Adhyaru Harsadkumar; (4) Dr. Bhatt G. K.; (5) Prof. 
Bhatt Anupram G.; (6) Shri Bhatt Shantilal Keshavlal; (7) Shri Bhuptani 
Damodardas G.; (8) Shri Bhojak Jayshankar B.; (g) Shri Bhatt Pradyumna 
Ganpatram; (10) Shri Shantaben Bachubhai Bhatt; (ii) Shri Harihar P. 
Bhatt; (12) Shri Charandas Vrajvallabhdas; (13) Dr. Choksy Kunjvihari 
Muljibhai; (14) Prof. Dawar F. C.; {15) Shri Dave Sakarlal A.; (16) Desai 
Batubhai N.; (17) Shri Desai Lalbhai Ratanji; (18) Shri Desai Girishchandra 
S., (19) Prof. Durkal Jayendrarai Bhagvanlal, (20) Shri Desai Rajendra N., 
(21) Shri Desai Chandraprasad H., (22) Shri Divatia Chaitanyabala J., (23) 
Shri Desai Navinchandra M., (24) Shri Desai Hariprasad B., (25) Shri Desai 
Hiralal N., (26) Shri DholakiaVamanraoR., (27) SbriDivetia Jayendrabhai V.. 
(28) Prof.DoshiBechardas J., (29) ShriDiwanji ChaitanyaprasadM., (30) Shri 
Shubhakaranji Dugad, (31) Shri Yogesh Sumantri Dhru. (32) Shri Desai 
Dinkerrai Paragji, (33) Shri Gandhi Jethalal J., (34) Shri Gajjar Atmaram 
M., (35) Shri Gandhi Chandrakant C., (36) Shri Harikrishna P., (37) Shri Ainba- 
rishlal I, Hazrat, (38) Mr. Hubbard Brian Sculptor, (39) Mrs. Hubbard 
Phyllis, (40) Shri Joshi Umashshankar J., (41) Dr. Jetly Jitendra S., (42) 
Shri Joshi Jethalal D„ (43) Smt. Jhaveri Indukala H., (44) Shri Joshi Na- 
rayan V., (45) Smt. Gangaben B. Jhaveri, (46) Shri Jhaveri Anilkumar K., 
(47) Raobahadur Kavi Chimanlal D„ (4S) Smt. Kavi Shantaben C., (49) Mr. 
Kama Rustam J., (50) Mr. Mustaphamia Bavamiya Kadari, (51) Miss Bak- 
tavar Jal Kanga, (52) Shri Kantawala Kantilal M. (53) Shri Mehta Baburao 
K., (54) Shri Mehta Maganlal C. (55) Shri Maniar Umedlal P., {56) 
Shri Munshi A. G., (57) Shri Mehta Natverlal D., (58) Shri Mhed Parashar 
P., (59) Shri Modi Madhusudan C., (60) Miinishri Jinvijayaji, (61) Shri Surendra 
P. Munshi, (62) Shri Amaratlal G. Modi, (63) Shri Mehta Parashottamdas 
G., (64) Dr. Naik Chhotubhai R., (65) Prof, Nadvi Saiyad Abu 
Zafar, (66) Shri Nanavati Indravadan M. (67) Shri Nagori Kanaiyalal H., 
(68) Prof. Rasiklal C. Parikh, (69) Shri Pandya Jamiyatram D., (70) Dr. 
Pandit Probadh B., (71) Prof, Parekh Nagindas N., (72) Shri Patwari Pra- 
bhudas B., (73) Shri Patel D. V., (74) Shri Chimanlal C., (75) Shri Patel 
Dahyabhai Kalidas (76) Shri Pathak Pranjivan V., (77) Shri Panchal Mohan- 
lal Ishwarlal, (78) Rao Bahadur Dahyabhai A. Patel, (79) Shri Parikh Chhota- 
lal T., (80) Shri Moreshwar Shripad Pandri, (81) Shri Matilal Motilal Patel, 
(82) Shri Patel Mohanlal M., (83) Sjt. B. P. Patel LC.S., {84) Shri Chhota- 
lal M. Pothiwala, (85) Shri Ratilal M. Patel, (86) Rao Saheb Maneklal 
C. Patel, (87) Shri Pandit Shankar Prasad, (88) Shri Ravat Bachubhai P., 
(89) Shri Rajguru Raghunath Keshav, (90) Shri Raval Ramaniklal L. 
(91) Shri Raval Manshankar Narottambhai, (92) Shri S. N. Rao, (93) Dr. 
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K. R. Ramanathan, (94) Mr. A* K. Rice, {95) Mrs. A. K. Rice, (96) Miss 
Jane A. Rice, (97) Shri Sant Krishnachandra R., (98) Prof. Shukla Yashvant 
P., (99) Smt. Bharatidevi Sarabhai, (100) Shri Shah Motilal G., (loi) Shri 
Shahjayant M., (102) Dr. Shastri Hariprasad G., (103) Smt. Shukla Kandarpa- 
bala H., (104) Shri Shukla Harshadrai N., (105) Miss Soloman Esther A., 
(106) Smt. Shah Vasumati K., (107) Dr. Sane Mukund V., (loS) Shri Shah 
Natverlal G., (109) Shri Shah Kantilal K., (no) Shri Shah Keshavlal V., 
(in) Shri Shah Jamnadas J., (112) Shri Shah Premchand V., (113) Shri 
Sarabhai D. (114) Prof. Shah Sankalchand M., (115) Shri Shukla Narendraray 
N., (116) Shri Shukla Jayadev Mohanlal, (117) Shri Shastri Vasudev H., (118) 
Shri Sheth Narcndra Lalbhai, (119) Shri Ambalal Sarabhai Sheth, Ratanpole, 
(120) Shastri Keshavram K., (121) Dr. Mhed Susmita Parashar, (122) Shri 
Shastri Bindukumar M., (123) Shri Shevde Shripad Sadashiva, (124) Shri 
Shah Keshavlal N., (125) Shri Govindramji Scrvani, (126) Shri A. R. Sen, 
(127) Shri Kantilal K. Shah, (128) Shri Shah Ramanlal M., (129) Shri Shah 
Bhuralal K., (130) Shri Satia Chandulal B., (131) Shri Gautam Sarabhai, 
(132) Shri Kamalini G. Sarabhai, (133) Miss Manna G. Sarabhai, (134) Miss 
Shyamali G. Sarabhai, (135) Mr. George Sralkar, (136) Mrs. George Sralkar, 
(137) Shri Shah Vimalaben L., (138) Shri Sheth Lalbahi C., (139) Shri Sham- 
bhulal Jagashibhai, (140) Shri Trivedi Ratilal M., (141) Shri Thakor Pranlal 
C., (142) Shri Trivedi Ramniklal B., (143) Shri Thakor Vishnuprasad R., 
(144) Shri Talati Jagmohandas R., (145) Shri Dinkar Trivedi, (146) Shri 
Teli Ratilal M., (147) Smt. Teli Dhanlaxmi Budhabhai, {148) Shri Tolat 
Ramniklal N., (149) Dr. Upadhyaya Randhir V., (150) Pt, Vishnudev S., 
(151) Shri Vyas Krishnkumar Harshankar. 


(iv) Reception Committee Members From Outside Ahmedabad 

(Paying Rs. 100) 

(i) Doshi Amritlal Kalidas (2) Diwan Bahadur Krishanalal Mohanlal 
Jhaveri (3) Sheth Khandwala Kanchanlal Manchharam (4) Smt. Mehta Hansaben 
Jivaraj (5) Somaiya Karamshi Jcthabhai. 

(Paying Rs. 25) 

(i) Shri Choksey Shantilal Shankerlal (2) Dr. Parekh Surajlal Harik- 
rishandas (3) Shri Desai Ghelabhai Bhimbhai (4) Shri Jhaveri Navnitlal C. 
(5) Shri Mehta Bhimbhai Raghunathji (6) Shri Iswarbhai Motibhai Petlikar, 

(Paying Rs. 15) 

(i) Prof. Abhyankar K. V. (2) Acharya Girijashankar V. (3) Arya 
Mahendrakunar C. (4) Bhatt Bhagawatiprasad N. (5) Bhatt Govindlal H. 
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(6) Bhatt Upendra G. (7) Chhotalal B. (8) Bharucha Nadirshaw N, (9) Shri 
Jayantkrishna H, (10) Dave Kanaiyalal B. (ii) Desai Lallubhai G. (12) Desai 
Ranjitray G. (13) Desai Ratilal P. (14) Desai Thakorlal D. (15) Dave Narendra 
T. (16) Prof. Dave Mohanlal P. (17) Dave Harmukhshankar M. (18) Desai 
Ranjitray N. Vaidya (19) Hon’ble .Shri Dhebar Uchharangrai (20) Desai 
Manbhai P. (21) Desai Mohanlal D. {22) Desai Dayalj R. (23) Desai Akshy 
Kumar R. (24) Miss Desai .Sudha R. (25) Prof. Gandhi Ramanlal H. (26) Shri 
Gangdani M. A. (27) Jani Ratilal J. (28) Dr. Jetly Madan S. (29) Prof. Jani 
Kanubhai C. (30) Joshi Ambalal G. (31) Jani Jyotsnaben N. (32) Prof. Kamdar 
K. H. (33) Kapadia Bhogilal C. (34) Kachwala Hargovind D. (35) Dr. Katrecha 
Pranlal B. (36) Kapadia Girdharlal B. (37) Makati Nagkumar N. (38) Morkhia 
Vasantlal K. (39) Dr. Modi Venilal N. (40) Hon’ble Shri Modi Jadavji K. 
(41) Achary Mankad Dolarrai R. (42) Mistry Manilal G. (43) Shri Madhusudan 
M. (44) Suit Menaben N. (45) Modi Pratapray M. (46.) Dr. Miss Nachane 
Sulochana A. (47) Miss Nachane Prabhavati Anant (48) Nachane Bhalchandra 
Anant (49) Patel Bhailalphai D, (50) Patel Bhaichand G. (51) Prof. Parikh 
Jivanlal T. (52) Prof. Purohit Narmadashankar B. (53) Parikh Nathalal G. 
(54) Patel Hirabhai A. (55) Prof. Pandya Upendra C. (56) Patel Shivabhai D. 
(57) Prof. Patel Dinubhai M. (38) Shri Ratilal Jivanlal (59) Dr. Subba Rao B. 
(60) Sudhalkar Sakharam A. (61) Shah Umakant P. (62) .Shah Maganlal N. 
(63) Shah Keshavlal P. (64) Shah Babubhai K. {65) Shukla Ambashankar 
R. (66) Sharma Damodarlal (67) Shukla Harkant B. (68) Secretary, Saurashta 
Samshodhan Mandal, Rajkot (69) Shah Suryakant A. (70) Shah Popatlal G. 
(71) Sehgal Sitram (72) Solanki Savitabahen M. (73) Shukla Raghudeo M. 
(74) Miss Solanki Nilambahen (75) Tikekar Shripad R. (76) Prof. Vishnuprasad 
R. Trivedi (77) Thakor Nanubhai D. (78) Dr. Tripathi yogendra J. (79) 
Thakor Jayant P. (80) Dr. Trivedi Anantrai B. (81) Thakkar Hiralal R. 
(82) Vaidya Bhuvankumar B. (83) Vaidya Bapalal G. (84) Vaidya Maganlal 
V. (85) Vaidya Vasantrao. 



Appendix-A 

wifiKa 

‘S ct =«U'4Wil yni--*! d. wi*{l ^*11M*-Il 

'H'HHi «ty" CiCft, \ aii'fl ell "l&Ml 't^cIlfeT c^cd. 

%lisl H\H «lcti MfifH'll '•'HK 

S'!*!'-!! ilrM «:.tj =»'t'l rf.^lfHi ilA^l nHi^ 

qjl aiUi-Ml («,^l. 5li =Hict^^l^ilH \^VS3'Hi 

'mR M<'n ittKl. anH eii-tMi HIS-hRsII fet'd "d^ ="tirt5l^l’^^"lH 

Nfef. VJfl ^cd. iSKPl ^'=11 »iQ *»llH»ll aliMl'-a »iiil<S^, 

si. 9?. >li5Cl, 1. '>(1. HliS Rfivldl ai*<i (trti a/t^l a^l MSlilHl ^^«tl =*'tlH'^t 
^«>li M<j!J (3l»d ia/Hirfl 0/35 Si'H^ <e(\. MlelMletHl RRl**^ SIM 

S^'tl’l Sis 11 »t5l, Ratfiir-HriMH S> =«t'l MlftKl 

Sl^ ell it fM-H'l ■'•i'M ®HSUS '(I'HI, ait ="tl 

MSl^'d y>Sll «13 S^-Hl^ll P-tMi^ ti>\[ (;ai, M'^t ^ Sto-Ml As As >llit. 

»g<aifclMi M’ tSiR’^id RtM^ti -fisiii itRMRsiiPwii^i'^i'd Sis 

Mfes RtM’d t«tcd ilMi SI. 'Hi5l4i Stl^laH-d'd slSly'd M(&t'=1 MMMI ^S 

»»»l^sA «icd, M<S(J \(:M ^ w »l hi^mI Hr**-! "Stisias^; 

^l^a>l-det y*R/UV ilHMl *t^ =>t^ 3tl=^Hpl6llfel'd =»Micia- 

M«lcd ^^*il =Ml ^^iMt ^aiHl an SlMS^l H'ittt «(Ml. liSr'l&'tt 

a;ti ^^Mird ?iM% astlM-ll sfl a*t^ Mi^Stl a»tfejtl'fHi f^S, »»t^l 

elH^ P14.HH ^WHI. M^'dl anfM^^l'l'll il?i>H %l< MlSRSa 

6rtl. cl <§Tt^W^ §Tl>llctM Pt£,l^l5l ■HRHt'li »>tfe«l^ll^ M^MMS 

5li. Ri$=ii ii=d, SI. a'lSHin ff/^i, ii, vinQ, nfict >i£'i>li6'i misiRhi 

«<>l^5l ani M>*iHi ><lSlA Sirii ii4i;t @TtH =»»ilMSfl. 

ani ^A^StlKl MOd MP] S^ld atl^^ -H^ Ml^ct'll "Sli/ ^ liy 

1 RaiMiMMi a»ni anfe^Ai Mcti & an^ wi <lci Mi^cwi iii=«t(H€ii- 
5ls MAc'l-i SW S^ §. llRHplCii:^ Stated 

cl<^ ^<^s<a a»ti^^i & »»t^ ^mRci s^=iiMi Mm 
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niH n«i M'^ §1^ d 

ani ^*IH MlM C5. 

»i'»yRlct>li =“tl M^l-1 aMl «{|25 ^lli; >1«^ i:'^ 14r33'{l 

Ml’id 'H'< rin^iajMl 'lllS^Ri 

mRv4 'h(h^ R6>H ii. sv'H^-lltHl Mcr^ (%3. 

cl My'l "ll^i 'H4 ^iT/^icni Mii'inR »l«i >itin 

d. fUl rtMl^lSil mP- C'iliy<Ml'll =«I'‘My MH-ilH ’fl. Hl^?'-l "Hl'-i- 

ys^'ti 'Is'ii n«ii Jivcirt «iR'i(y/l^i H\. 

^vn >.*iirt3 JARifn'Cl wt =^i<l d, a'U«v'*-ft "-(iws 

'H'H HllS'Cl-il -HilS-.l ^Sl>l 

nfrssHi mi^hRsii Ml^'if.-i =»»trM^;'ui H =->11 ’lu^is ^Pi'aRi'O, 

"IMSl'-llf. R«lW9iHl ^{iVI iMi^’41 "{l?5 ?ii/- 

^ici>ii ’It'll i:4l ^ Sl'l %(5itfi 'H<ii'--i'4l 5i ijw^irt-ii haiSl’llSli^ *5. 
ill=^Hr'--l€lHl (RsiyHl R^U’ti ®3Cl “3^1 SW s4l 

(i*i '*rti tf-Hin’MiiiRci M«>l RsiiSil-Hi, »ii'cflH wfcK^w =»n^l tHttjfntHi 
<1? 't^l MMft *1^1 W clMl M43li S’srti =mi4 ^’1*11 an^l 'l4l il^l 

Simi>{l a'tl'lR-HSrtl §IC*{1 *il'-l €1. rt. >it=‘‘lR6ll<{l UcRltllt'n ^ll’MlSil^l, 
ci’in' <HRdlH wfrt^iim ="1^ foi^i's^'-ll UMii 

=*ni MlwiRl >«IH =^lH'HUU iHK R^il^'^Ml n Myl\ Ut^r«3 
ctm cl’i'il %ll(4cH^ (tilR H'4i’Ili‘*Il ["-m <l'>i<Him'r'HSl%l^l Mtiil d. 

cl|MRin \R 9 imwi Ht^l :HHI'-4HS15:S fiSl ^UM-aRi S. »»tl HH 

'>imcll>ti UP’lReil MRH£«i =»t’if.l'tl£«i ^(4 ift ="il4l rlM d. 

ii«iH»-(l «v *Hi hwRI Mtftt^ii ^ti Rymi sm s4l ^^si 
Rg^Rl^t ytiiSP. iltaHcft :i4l ’^. MI^mRsIiR^HI =»tin5^il'‘jlH 

M3«l h(^ =«R t^anic’is ^tJiSt^ %llH'-ll •HI'4 Mdcll §MIMI S'l'Hl 

^IMSl'llS »U gfcT :fis^l. 

=«»lM?l'Hlf.'Hi =«Il *1^ wi«i anlRifH mI 5l>i »i?ll. 

5l 5$ ’■'I'l ^3 isn’li <13 <fr cl Fdai SHM Vil 'It'fl atil 

3F*jRcti ■H«>u’ti »a‘--fl'ti MU ^i'n =«hiwi3 

fl (?H%ll*li 9 / HiiflrMl ’li'HlSl fete'll w^;l 5|,ii Rsi^^j 

tnuV't wiRni 5l>ii^ Jl‘tl«l Wl. «ian iltjcl, Ml«{l Half'll 

9iltlc(lH 3Stl, ctT'Iidl'i, *=1^ «l3l^^ll nsiVH<ff ^llWlH 
»l»Hl%l «IIH cl >11^ 3®/^lcl RsiPflHl »i’l91cl 1^3 y^lclT'd 
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a»l(>H5l <Hli:c{lH 
ciKl MloHrtl Mdlft «t?l. 

ilHSinv^ «9Sl ®3Sl R<Hl5llHi 'il'^i'llMi ="11=-^ ^ 
fi^lPl ■Hl'J »ii3M Rs.H'fl R<Hl»tlH ct^l'i Mygaft iRniHi d, 
RiSiiall RoKlsftH Jl?l^HHi *11^ €«Rhi §:- 


ReiiH 


^R4 

il. ^^<1’ 

3. jAiKI 

il. 31 a. aH5t. 4i»u 

3 . 

Sll. a»ti3, 41-»1^41 

V. 

5li. 5^. 51. -it'd 

M. wiV^fl !ir<%a 

Sll. »IM, 25. 

Ml€{l fclA 

Sil. »l-i. X Hin'W 

W. lll|[rl =*HA <V*i HH 

«n. 4l>tni5iyib OVA 

c. b'RtiW 

Xi. 3 . Sid. 

fe. 

«n. a>t>isii;is 

\o. <Hl^r(\H 

^l. iQ. aH«. ^411 

I'l. filRil y>jfcl 

iu 41. 

1.^. 

il. 

13. §vl^R€ll anil etfiirt 4511 

il. »iai. aliaHfSj 

IV. VjRi&l^ a»l^ miffcl 

a»1RiH Rr»lR«VM25 

1M. u«viictcii yR^i^i an^ 

5il. ^I>l»ll1l»l'2i R. MUS 


Jl>ll^»il RihlSll ^i«l «\S^l *1^ rt §M^irt =Hari%i^l3ll, RaWWl^ll, 
HMil€t»ll »»l^l ^(rt^lRlS ^SllSlctl fiM*»' c43l^»{l 

^l»x''il %*llRs »l'Kl d. anR^ttrUi y'*-*! wl4 

R’Rl na^ «l?l. an^l a»ll M«51 R?i«i 

4^l^l R€llSl>{l3lHl %1641^ R»ll aMl »lW <t^ 

»iR. ’im 61H41 4Mi n> «%*liaH Rs^itR wnflrt 

MHcd 4^1 d ct*i 9t^lH cMl^ a>llM^ 46H\44 ct>ti 5tl(&4l^ 

%161H *»ilM«li <RW»l. 

Appendix B: Bulletin N. 1 

The Seventeenth Session of the All-India Oriental Conference will be 
held at Ahmedabad in October 1953 under the General Presidentship of 
Professor Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, M. A., D. Litt., F. A. S. B., Hono- 
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rary Member of the American Oriental Society, Bhandarkar Oriental Rese- 
arch Institute, French Asiatic Society, etc., lately Professor of Comparative 
Philology, Calcutta University, now Cliairman of the West Bengal Legisla- 
tive Council. A Local Executive Committee has already been formed for 
this purpose under the auspices of the Gujarat University, Ahmedabad 
Education Society, and the Gujarat Vidya Sabha with the Hon'ble Shri 

G. V. Mavalankar, Speaker, Parliament of India, as the President and Shri 

H. V. Divetia, Vice-Chancellor of the Gujarat University, as the Chairman. 

The All-India Oriental ('onferonce, which was inaugurated in 1919, 
has served, through all these years, as a iinic[ue forum for Orientalists in 
India and outside. At a Session of the Conference, research papers relating 
to different branches of Orientology are read and discussed and symposia 
are organized on vcifious important research problems. Selt;ct papers are 
then published in the Volume of tlie Proceedings of the Session, which is 
given five to all Members and Delegates of th(‘ Session, ft has be(‘n the 
constant endeavour of the Conference to promote, in every possible manner, 
all activities in the field of Orient<il L(‘,arning and Research. 

Every effort is being made to organize the Ahmedabad Session of 
the Conference in such a manner that it should adeijuately reflect the 
achievements, problems, and aspirations of Drientalists. 

Apart from the purely academic work, there is another direction in 
which the Ahmedabad Session can make its contribution towards the pla- 
nning and the revitalizing of the national life of India. In recent years, 
particularly after India won her political independence, there has been 
evident, among leaders of thought in this country, a remarkable resurgence 
of interst in Sanskritic Studies and Ancient Indian History and Cmlture. 
This is indeed as it should be. ft is, howwer, necessary that these subjects 
are assigned their rightful place in the sdieme of national education as 
a w^hole. Then there is the question relating to the shaping and develop- 
ment of the National Language of India without detriment to the various 
regional languages and literatures in the country. The? question regarding 
common scientific technical terminology .still awaits a satisfactory solution. 
It is further desirable that the Conference should devise ways and means 
for a more positive and active co-operation with international culcural 
and scholarly organizations such as the UNESCO and the International 
Union of Orientalists. 

It is proposed to tackle these and allied questions at the Ahmedabad 
Session of the Conference. 

It may be recalled that Ahmedabad was the place where was started, 
under the inspiring leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, the national movement. 
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which culminated in the attainment of Swaraj. Even at that time, Gandhi ji 
had visualised the various aspects of the cultural life of a free India. He 
had realised the importance of the development of a National language, 
of the study of Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakrits, and of the critical rescarhes 
in Indian Arts, Religion, and Plulosophy. For this j)urpose he had founded 
the Gujarat Piiratattva Mandira as an integral part of the Gujarat Yddyfipltha. 
The Seventeenth Session of the All-India Oriental Conference may, there- 
fore, be said to be convening in a particularly suitable atmosphere. 

The names of I he various Sections into which the Session will be 
divided and of the Seclionrd Presidents arc given below: — 



Section 

President 

Address 

I. 

Vedic 

Dr. Raghu Vira, 

M.A., Ph.l). 

Old Assembly Rest House, 
Nagpur 

2. 

Iranian 

Dr. M. F. Kanga, 

M.A., Ph.l). 

D/to, Caisrow Bang. 

C ol aba Cause wa y , 

Bombay i 

3. 

Classical Sanskrit 

Prof. R. D. Karmarkar, 

M.A. 

"Damodar Villa,"' 

Poona 4 

4- 

Islamic Culture 

Prof. N. A. Nadvi, 

M.A. 

Ismail College, 
Andheri-Bombay 

5- 

Arabic & Persian 

Prof. M. G. Zubaid 

Ahmed, M.A. 

Department of Arabic 
lS: Persian, Allahabad 

U ni versit y , All ahabad 

6. 

Pali & Buddhism 

Prof. N. K. Bhagwat, 

M.A. 

Sugata Nidhana, Plot 

No. 463, 15th Road, 
Khar-Bornbay 21 

7- 

Prakrit & Jainism 

Shri Kamata Prasad 
Jain 

Editor, Jain Antiquary 
Aliganj-Etah 

8. 

History 

Dr. U. N. Ghoshal, 

M.A.,Ph.D. 

35, Kamananda Chatterji 
Street, Calcutta-9 

9- 

Archaeology 

Shri Amalananda Ghosh 

Dy. Director-General of 
Archaeology, New Delhi 

10 . 

Indian Linguistics 

Prof. C. R. Sankaran, 

M.A. 

Deccan ('ollege Postgradu- 
ate Research Institute, 
Poona-6 

II. 

Dravidian Culture 

Dr. T. V. Mahaliiigam 

Madras University, Madras 

12. 

Philosophy & 

Religion 

Dr. Mohan Singh 

Khalsa College, Amritsar 

13- 

Technical Sciences 
and Fine Arts 

Dr. H. Goetz 

Director, Baroda Museum 
& Picture Gallery, Baroda 
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In addition to these usual Sections, special arrangements are being 
made at the Ahmedabad Session for the following two Sections : — 

14. Rajasthan-History Acharya Muni Shri Honorary Director, 

& Culture Jinavijayaji Rajasthan Puratattva Mandir, 

Sanskrit College Bhavan, 
Jaipur 

15. Gujarat-Iiistor}' Prof. Ramnarayan V. Orj)hanage Building No. 4, 

& Culture Pathak, B. A., LL. B. 7A, Chowpatti Road, 

Bombay-7 

Besides the Sectional meetings, a varied programme consisting of sym- 
posia, learned lectures, visits to libraries and places of antiquarian interest, 
and entertainments is being arranged by the Local Committee. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the success of a Session like this 
depends entirely on the active co-operation of all Orientalists in this country. 
It is, therefore, earnestly requested that 

(1) All persons interested in Oriental Learning and Research should 
immediately enrol themselves as Members of the Conference (A mem- 
bership-form is enclosed); 

(2) Scholars working in different branches of Orientology should prepare, 
for the Session, papers on subjects of their special study; and 

(3) Governments, Universities, Research Institutes, and Colleges should 
nominate Delegates to, and make suitable grants towards the ex-, 
penses of, the Ahmedabad Session. 

Bonafide Members and Delegates of the Conference will be entitled to 
Railway concession in respect of journeys from their places of residence to 
Ahmedabad and back. Details regarding the full programme of the Session, 
Railway concession, lodging and boarding arrangements at Ahmedabad etc. 
will be given in subseejuent Bulletins. 

All papers intended to be read at the Ahmedabad Session should be 
sent, along with short summaries to the Local Secretary before the 31st 
of July, 1953. 

Donations, Membership-fees, etc. also should be sent directly to the 
Local Secretary as early as possible. 

R. N. Dandekar R. C. Parikh 

V, Raghavan Local Secretary 

General Secretaries. C/o. Gujarat Vidya Sabha, 

Post Box No. 23, Bhadra 
Alimedabad. 
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All-India Oriental Conference 

(17th Session, Ahmedabad) 

Membership Form 

Reg. No. 

To 

Prof. R. C. Parikh, 

Local Secretary, 

Seventeenth Session, All-India Oriental Conference, 

C/o. Gujarat Vidya Sabha, 

Post Box No. 23, Bhadra, Ahmedabad 

Dear Sir, 

I know the aims and objects^ of the All-India Oriental Conference and 
I sympathize with them. 

I desire to become^ of the Conference and am send- 
ing herewith Rs, only, as my subscription. Kindly enrol 

me as such. 

I have attended previous Sessions of the Conference, the 

last two being those that were held at and at and I submitted 

paper/papers, which was/were accepted for the Session, 


1. The Objects of the Conference shall be — 

(a) To bring together Orientalists in order to take stock of the various 
activities of Oriental Scholars in and outside India. 

(b) To facilitate co-operation in Oriental studies and research. 

(c) To afford opportunities to scholars to give expression to their views 

on their respective subjects, and to point out the difficulties ex- 
perienced in the pursuit of their special branches of study. 

(d) To promote social and intellectual intercourse among Oriental scholars. 

(e) To encourage traditional learning. 

(f) To do such other acts as may be considered necessary to promote 

advancement in Oriental learning, 

2. Mention one of the following classes: — 

Patron : paying Rs. 3,000/- or more. 

Benefactor : paying Rs. 1,000/- or more. 

Life-Member : paying Rs. 100/- in a lump sum or in not more than 
two instalments within one financial year. 

Full-Member : paying Rs. 10/- per Session. 

Student Member : paying Rs. 2/- per Session. (Eligible for the public 
and sectional meetings only). 
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and 1 am entitled to be a member of the Council.® 

Place Yours truly, 

Date 


Full Name 

(In Block Letters) 


Academic Oualilications 

Occupation 

Full Address... 


Appendix C: Bulletin No. 2 
30th Oct. 1953 

It has already been nnnoimced in the I'irst lUiIletin that the 17th 
Session of the All-India Oriental (.onference is to be h(‘ld at Ahriicdabad 
under the auspices of the Crujarat (.'niversity, the Gujarat Vidya Sabha, the 
Ahmedabad Education Society and the 15 hariiya Vidya llhavan. Dr. Suniti 
Kumar Chatlerji, M. A., 1). Litt., F. A. S. ]>., lately IVofcssor of Compara- 
tive Philologhy, (.'alciitta Univcrsily and now Chairman of the West Bengal 
T.egislative Council is the General President of the conference and the 
llon’ble Shri G. ]\ravanlankar, S})eaker, I\arliament of India, is the Pre- 
sident, and Shri H. V. Divetia, \"icc-(:hancellor of the Gujarat University, 
is the Chairman, of the Reception Coiumittec. 

The Conference will be held on the 30th, the 31st Oct. and the ist 
Nov. 1953. 

Besides usual sections’^ there will be the following additional sections 
at Ahmedabad : 

3. The Council shall consist of all Members who have attended three or 
more Sessions of the (conference (including the one taking place at the 
tijne) and have submitted a paper or papers that have been accepted at 
any one or more of these vSessions. 

* The sections a^e t. Vedic; 2. Iranian; 3. Classical Sanskrit; 4. Islamic 
Chilture; 5. Arabic and Persian; 6. Pali and Buddhism; 7. Prakrit and Jainism; 
8. History; 9 Archaeology; 10. Indian Linguistics; 11. Dravidian Culture; 12. 
Philosophy and Religion; 13. Technical Science and Fine Arts; 14. Rajasthan 
History and Culture; 15. Gujarat History and Culture, 
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President 

Acharya Munishri Jinavijayaji 
Hon. Director, 

Rajasthan Puratattva Mandir, 
Sanskrit College Bhavan, 

Jaipur 

Prof. Katnamanirao B. Jhote 
Hon. Professor of Gujarat History 
and Culture. B. J. Institute, 
Ahniedabad 

It is proposed to arrange for Popular Lectures by distinguished scho- 
lars illustrated with lantern slides, and symposia on important topics, the 
details of which will be intimated later. Besides, there will be a variety 
entertainment programme. 

It is our endeavour to organize, on a large scale, an exhibition of old 
manuscripts including painted scrolls and documents on a variety of impor- 
tant topics in Sanskrit, Prakrit, Old Rajasthani, Gujarati etc. collected from 
different old Bhandars of Gujarat and Rajasthan. It is hoped that this will 
be an interesting and enlightening item in connection with the conference. 

An excursion to Anahilpura Patana (North Gujarat) and to the Sun 
Temple of Modhera is also being arranged for the delegates. 

You are cordially invited to participate in the proceedings of the 
conference and contribute a paper and send its summary (not exceeding 200 
words) before, the 15th Sept. 1953. The paper, ordinarily not exceeding 10 
typed pages, may be sent latest by the end of September, 1953. 

The Local Executive Committee has undertaken to arrange for the 
boarding and lodging of the delegates at the Delegate's Camp, where vege- 
tarian diet will be served. However, we earnestly request those delegates 
who would not prefer to put up at the Delegates' Camp or not find the 
boarding arrangements to their taste, to let us know about it before the 
15th Sept. 1953, so that we may make the necessary arrangements for them 
at some good hotels. It may please be noted that those delegates who are 
unwilling to take advantage of the boarding and lodging arrangements made 
by the Local Executive Committee will bear their own expenses. 

Unless we are informed definitely about these requirements it will be 
hardly possible to make the necessary arrangements at the last moment. 
You are, therefore, particularly requested to fill in the form attached herewith 
and send it so as to reach us before the 15th September 1953. 

Railway Concession certificates will be despatched to life-members 


Section 

Rajasthan-History and Culture 


Gujarat - Hist or}^ and Culture 
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and all the members who have paid their membership fees in the second 
week of September. 


hull programme of the session will be communicated to the Members 
and Delegates in the third Bulletin, which will be issued in due course. 

B. K. Majmudar 

R. C. Parikh 
Local Secretary 

17th AlWndia Orientril Conference 
C/o. Gujarat Vidya Sabha 
Post Box No. 23, Bhadra, 

Ahmcdabad 


D. R. Mankad 
Jayantkrishna H. Dave 
Harinarayan Acharya 
A. M. Raval, 

P. B. Pandit, 

K. K. Shastree 
Y. P. Shukla 
Joint Local Secretaries 


All-India Oriental conference 

(17th Session, Ahmedabad) 

To, 

Prof. R. C. Parikh, 

Local Secretary, 

17th All-India Oriental Conference. 

Gujarat Vidya Sabha, Bhadra, Ahmedabad-i 

Dpar Sir, 

I have received the Second Bulletin, and shall be able to attend the 
conference. 

I shall send a paper for the 

section of the Conference, its title being 

The paper will be sent before the end of 

September, and its summary before the 15th Sept. 1^53. 

* I shall stay in the Delegates' Camp and avail of the boarding and 
lodging arrangements made by the I.ocal Committee. 

OR 

* I desire to be accomodated in a hotel providing vegetarian / non- 
vegetarian diet. 

Note .'-The hotel charges would be : — 

Tor western style, the charges vary from lis. 10 to 20 per day. 

P'or Indian style, from Rs. 8 to 15 per day. 

♦ Score off what is not required. 
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My Receipt No Yours truly 

Date 

Full Name 

(In Block Letters) 

Address 

(Tn Block Letters) 


Appendix D : Bulletin No. 3 

14th October, 1953 

I- As already announced in the Second Bulletin, the Seventeenth 
Session of the All- India Oriental Conference will be held at Ahmedabad on 
the 30th, the 31st October and the 1st November 1953, under the auspices 
of the Gujarat University, the Gujarat Vidya Sabha, the Ahmedabad Edu- 
cation Society and the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. You are cordially invited 
to attend and participate in the proceedings. 

2. The plenar}/ session will be held at the Premabhai Hall of the Gujarat 
Vidya Sabha, Bhadra, at 3-30 p. m. on Friday, the 30th October 1953- 
Hon'ble Shri Ganesh Vasudev Mavalankar, Speaker, Parliament of India, has 
kindly consented to inaugurate the Session. Members arc recjuested to be in 
their seats fifteen minutes earlier. 

3. A Manuscript Exhibition is arranged at the Sheth Mangaldas Girdhar- 
das Memorial Town Hall, Ahmedabad. Sheth Shri Kasturbhai Lalbhai has kindly 
consented to perform its opening ceremony, on the 30th October at 9 A. M. 

4. Arrangements for the boarding and lodging of the members who 
have got themselves enrolled as full members and Reception Committee 
Members who are not local residents, are made at the Sheth Chimanlal 
Nagindas Vidya Vihar, Ellis Bridge, Ahmedabad-6 

5. All Sectional meetings, symposia, public lectures with lantern slides, 
council meeting etc. will be held at the C. N. Vidya Vihar, and the enter- 
tainment programmers will be at the Premabhai Hail. 

6. Members who will stay at the Campus should kindly intimate to 
us the date and the train by which they intend to arrive, before the 26th 
October, 1953, at the latest. Transport is being arranged for these members 
from the Ahmedabad Railway Station to the Campus at the C. N. Vidya Vihar. 

7. The weather at Ahmedabad at the time of the Conference will be 
pleasant, though mornings will be cool and noontime slightly warm. Members 
are requested to bring bedding with covers and a mosquito-net with them. 
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8. Members arc rccjucsted to write directly to the Station Superintendent, 
Ahmed abad, for the reservation of their seats and berths on their return 
journey immediately on receiving this Bulletin. 


9. T.ady delegates will be accoinodated at the Kayna Chhatralaya of 
the C. N. Vidya Vihar, Bllis Bridge, Ahmedabad. 

10. Volunteers with badges will be posted at the platforms of the 
Ahmedabad Railway Station a.nd also at the exits to receive and guide the 
delegates. I'ho delegates are requested to look for the volunteers as soon as 
they aliglit from their trains. 

11. All the members of the Confenmee including the Donors and the 

Reception ('ommittee .Members should kindly arrange to g(^t tlicir packets 
containing a badge, a linok of summaries, invitation cards, and entertainment 
passes c‘tc. from the Olfice of the (riijaiat N’idya Saldia on the J7th and the 
2<Sth October, between 12 -jo and 5 -30 ]\ ni. or from the Office of the 

('onfercnce after the 2Sth October. Members sta^'ing in the ('nmpus will got their 
packets on their arrival at the ('am])us. 

12. A two’-day trip to the Sahasraling Excavations at Patau (North Guja- 
rat) and the Surya Temple at Modhera (Xortli Gujarat) soon after the Session 
may be arranged, jTovided fifty or more members communicate their intention to 
join the trip before tlic 28th inst. Tlie expenditure per head including the 
boarding and transport charges will Rs. t8/~. Delegates intending to \nsit 
the Oriental Institute, Department of .Vrchaeology and Faculty of Fine Arts 
at the M. S. University, l »aroda, will get facilities to do so. 


D. R. Mankad 
Jayantkrishna IT. Dave 
B. K. Majmudar 
Harinarayan Acharya 
A. M. Raval, 

P. B. Pandit, 

K. K. Shastree 
Y. P. Shukla 
Joini Local Secretaries 


K. C. Parikh 
l.ocal Secretary 

17th Session, All-India Oriental Conference 
C/o. Gujarat Vidya Sabha, 

I’ost Box No. 23, Iffiadra, 
Ahmedabad 
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Appendix £ 

Speech of Lady Vidyabahen R. Nilkanth on the occasion of 
declaring the Manuscript Exhibition open. 

Ladies & Gentlemen, 

I consider it iny proud privilege to stand before you as the Honorary 
Secretary of this more than a hundred years old Institiition-the Gujarat 
Vidya Sabha which has organised this unitiue Exhibition -perhaps for the 
first time in this part of the country. As you all know it is on an All India 
basis and has received response and co-oj)eration from all parts of India. 
The Gujarat Vidya Sabha has been doing the work of promoting and deve- 
loping the provincial language and culture of (lujarat. It has also kept in view 
literary advencement .education, and various other cultural activities. It j^ossesses 
a big library containing rare old books of Gujarati, Persian and other languages 
for the advancement of literature and it has uptil now published more than 
one thousand books. The cultural link of the past and present has always been 
in its purview and consequently it has been, for many years, collecting old 
manuscripts which to-day come upto a fairly good number, nearly 7,000. The 
Sabha has in its possession old coins numbering about 2,000. It conducts a 
monthly magazine called Buddhi-Prakasha. Since its inception it has 
been spreading genuine light in the dark corners of our very small villages 
—more than eiglit hundred — free of charge, once they have joined as 
members of the Sabha. 

Por the last fourteen years, Vidya Sablia is conducting post graduate 
classes and has been carrying out research work. Mahatma Gandhi ji with 
his keen insight had appreciated the value of research and had established a 
Pura-tattva Mandir. The Gujarat V'idya Sabha has continued the tradition 
after the Mandir ceased to work. It might be said that the work in that direction 
paved the way of calling the Oriental Conference and along with it this exhibition. 

I he necessity of having a University for Gujarat was keenly felt by 
the Vidya Sabha many years ago and it had made attempts towards that end. 
Now that the University has come into existence, the University, Vidya 
Sabha, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan of Bombay and Ahmedabad ICducation Society 
have combined and succeeded in holding the Conference at Ahmedabad. 

This much for the activities connected with the" Sabha. I may crave 
your indulgence for the same and be excused for casually mentioning the 
fact because for more than last fifty years continuously my family members 
have had the great honour of serving the institution as its honorary Secretaries. 

Holding an Exhibition of this kind is a tremendous liability and 
merely wishing to carry out the work is hardly enough. So many things 
have to be done. P'irst and foremost, a person well versed in the places and 
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the relies of ancient lore throughout the length and breadth of our country 
must be available to organise such an exhibition. He must be conversant 
with the contents of mss. We have been fortunate in obtaining the help 
of such a scholar who is all tliis and much more. I mean Muni Shri Punya- 
vijayaji of Patan whose entire life has been spent in this work. His zeal for 
old mss. knows no bounds. But for his help and co-operation, this e.xhi- 
bition could not have been organized. The Bhandaras of ancient literature 
are all known to him. He has always guided and helped the Vidya Sabha and 
of course this time the work was especially his own. 

15ut all this help and work required to be collected and arranged 
for which funds were necessary. 1 he public-spirited citizens kindly responded 
to our appeal. But for this it would have been practically impossible to 
hold such a large exhibition which will be open for you all and the whole 
public from to-day onwaids. 'Ihc names of those who have come forward 


with monetary help are as under 

1. Mafatlal Gagalbhai eSc Co., Bombay 2,500/- 

2. Sheth Shri Ambalal Sarabhai Charity Truest, Ahmcdabad 1,000/- 

3. New Swadeshi Mills Ltd., Ahmedabad 1,001/- 

4. Shri Ambica Mills Ltd., Ahmedabad 1,000/- 

5. Biliari Mills Ltd. ,, 501/” 

6. Ajit Mills Ltd. ,, 35o/- 

7. Messrs Rushtamji Mangaldas cS: Co., Ahmedabeid 
C/o. Jahangir Vakil Mills Ltd. 

8. The Navjivan Mills I td., Kalol 5^0/- 

9. The New Jahangir Vakil Mills Co. Ltd. Pdiavnagar 

10. Sheth Hargovinddas Lakshmicliand Charity Trust, Ahmedabad 

IT. Sheth Amratlal Hargovinddas & Bros. 50^/- 

12. Sheth Shri Kaslurbhai Lalbluii Charity Trust 1,250/- 

13. Sheth Shri Narottam Lalbhai Charity Trust 1,250/- 

14. The Vijay Mills C'o. Ltd. 1,000/- 

15. The Jupitar Mills Co. Ltd. 5^0/- 

16. The Ahmedabad Jay Bharat Cotton Mills Ltd. 500/- 

17. The New Rajpur Mills Co. Ltd. ^ 5 '^h 

18. Shri Manilal Mulchandbhai 

19. Pari Trikamlal Bhogilal & Co. S^o/- 

20. Pari Trikamlal Bhogilal &. Co. 5oo/- 

21. The Sarangpur Cotton Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 1,000/- 

22. The Rajkumar Mills Ltd. 501I- 

23. The Ahmedabad New Textile Mills Co. Ltd. 75o/- 

24. Sheth Shri Purushottambhai Maganlal 500/- 

about 20,000 
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Even after this many difficulties cropped up and the first and foremost 
was the location of the Exhibition. The Mayor of the Ahmcdabad Municipal 
Corporation with his usual goodness permitted us to use the Town Hall which 
is pre-eminently suitable for this purpose both by its situation and accomoda- 
tion. The Hall was to be closed on account of its going for repairs. The Ma- 
yor kindly postponed this and thus you are to witness the Exliibition in the 
middle of the city. 

Our Committee decided that the Exhibition should be opened by some 
one whose interests in this city arc predominant. In Sheth Kasturbhai Lal- 
bhai we have been able to secure a prominent citizen of Ahmedabad. His family, 
Lalbhai Dalpatbhai's family, has been forward in helping the cause of Education. 
Sheth Kasturbhai is the soul of the Education Society of Ahmedabad. He and 
his family have donated a princely donation of Rs. 40/- lacs of Rupees to esta- 
blish an Arts and an Engineering College in Ahmedabad. He has purchased 
the whole c<dlertion of a well-known artist of Ik^ngal and saved it from being 
dragged outside India as has been the sad fate of similar collections bought 
over by rich foreigners. His deep concern for learning and ancient cultural 
activities have achieved for him a high place in all the parts of the country. 
He is not only a great industrialist but a patron of art and literature. It is 
but meet that we should request him to open this Exhibition. 

I must not forget to express our gratefulness to all those who have 
worked day and night for getting this exhibition ready. The Director of our 
15 . J. Institute of Learning and Research, Prof. Rasiklal Parikh who is the local 
organising Secretary of the Oriental Conference comes foremost in this. He with 
his professors Keshavram Shastri, Dr. Hariprasad Shashtri, Prof. Yashwant Shu- 
kla, Dr. Jetli and the whole staff of theB. J. Institute and the Vidya Sabha 
including the Asstt. Secretary of Vidya Sabha, Sjt. Jethalal Gandhi, have for 
the last two months worked day and night for this work. Besides these 
Mr. Girishchandra Desai and Sheth Surottam Hathising have been helping us 
throughout. 1 must express my gratefulness to them. 

It is a red letter day in the history of the Vidya Sabha to have been 
instrumental in bringing to this city, such a large gallaxy of true devotees 
of Saraswati from every nook and corner of India and also savants of our 
country and foreign countries as well. We have strived as much as we could 
in the hope that it would befit the occasion which it has been the rare 
fortune for the city. 

On behalf of the organisers I now request Sheth Kasturbhai to declare 
the Exhibition open. As there would be no time for us to meet again in the 
mandap, on behalf of us all, I sincerely thank Sheth Kasturbhai for comp- 
lying with our request and for sparing time for us extremely busy though 
he always is. 
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Inauguration Address 

by 

Shri Kasturbhai Lalbhai 

Shri Vidyaben, Miinishri Punyavijayji, Dr. Chattorji, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, 

I deem it a great honour to have been invited to remain present on 
this occasion and perform the opening ceremony of this exliibitioii. I will not 
waste your time by a formal expression of my uniitness for such lionour be- 
cause it is so obvious, but 1 would rather say that like a good businessman 
T did not let go such a profitable oiler; for. T believe, it is a real spiritual 
gain to perform jncnia pitja, or shntta pnja and a genuine pleasure to be in 
company with so many devotees of learning. My only claim to be in your 
company is that, though not a man of letters myself, f aspire to be a good 
lover of learning and do my little to promote its cause. 

Ladies and Gentlemen! most of you are probaI)Jy aware that this is 
an exhibition of old manuscripts. As you must hav e noted from the speech 
of Muni Shri Punyavijayji most of these manuscripts have been brought here 
from the old Jain Phandars of Gujarat — from Ikitan, Khambhat, Ahmedabad 
and several other places. They practically cover the whole field of .Sanskrit 
and Prakrit literatures as well as old (iiijaratj. There are also interesting 
Persian manuscripts and documents. To the students of calligraphy, this exhi- 
bition will provide a unique o])portuiiity. .Some of these manuscripts are 
licautifully illuminated witli gold and silver and brilliant colours. 7'be borders 
of others are prettily adorned with charming conventionalized forms of cree- 
pers, birds, elephants etc. Quite a good number has exquisite drawings in 
line and colour. 

The calligraphy of these manuscripts brings to my mind the Gujarati 
line ^ .shines in each letter. The age of the exhibits 

ranges from the beginning of tli(‘ tenth centurj^ to the end of the 19 th cen- 
tury. Here is a unhiue opportunity to study the development of Devanagari 
script through almost a millenium. 

Thus here you will see a goodly collection of hand-written books of 
several centuries. — This reminds me of a saying of that eminent British thin- 
ker and man of letters — Carlyle. He has said somewhere : "The true university 
in these days is a collection of books.*' What Carlyle probably meant was 
that it is through books that the tradition of learning is effectively maintai- 
ned. Till books were written it was through the word of mouth that learning 
was imparted and in our country even when books were written learning 
continued through oral tradition. In fact the very word for learning in Sans- 
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krit is Shruta and a learned man is ‘one who has heard much* — Bahushruta. 
The sacred Vedas are known as Shruti — and the handing down of the Vedas 
through mouth has been a miracle of preservation — a real wonder of the world. 
But unless there is a tradition oral or written learning cannot maintain itself. 
Every culture has created this mechanism : and it is through this mechanism 
of books that one visualizes the wealth or prop)erty of learning of any cul- 
ture — regional or national. This exhibition. I do not hesitate to say. wall give 
you a visual proof of the tradition of learning as it was in Gurjaradesha of yore. 

If we throw a look back at the history of Gujarat, \vv will find that 
there has been a continuous stream of Saraswati — full and overtlowung at one 
lime and lean some time, but never disappearing underground as the physical 
Saraswati does. In fact . it wall be realised that what has survived of books 
is only a remnant of the old Pustka Bhaiidaras — or libraries. 

The first historical capital of Gujarat was Girinagara — Girnar — near 
modern Junagadh — from the times of Chandragup>ta Maur\'a to the times of 
Skandagupta — for more than seven centuries. AsIioka*s injunction in the edict 
on a Girnar rock that Brahmanas and Shramanas both should be equally 
respected has borne good fruit in the history of Gujarat — for w^e find that 
both Brahmanas and Shramanas have contributed to the rich cutural heritage 
of this region. Jn these seven centuries Vedic, Buddhist and Jain men of 
learning must have received amp)lc encouragement and support, both from the 
princes and the peop)le. It is notc-w^orthy that the chronicler of Rudradarnan's- 
the Shaka emperor*s — court is not content with the description of his king's 
valourous deeds but takes care to inform us that Rudradaman was famous 
for his mastery of Shahda — Language and Literature, ,4r//za-Economics and 
Politics, Gandharva-v[ms\c and dancing and Nyaya — the art of debate and the 
science of Logic. 

So also, when we come to the history of Valabhi — the capital of Guja- 
rat after Girinagara — w^e find that particular care is taken to describe the 
education and learning of thoMaitraka kings in their copper-plates. In fact 
Valabhi appears to have been a great centre of learning in the time of Mai- 
trakas. Kathasaritsagara informs us that one Visnudatta— a native of Antar- 
vedi — when he completed sixteen years of his age goes to \’alabhi for Vidya- 
prapti (learning). We know* from Buddhist sources that it VN'as a veritable 
Buddhist University where the great Acharya Giinamati and Sthiramati pre- 
sided. As to Vedic learning, if there is anything w^hich the grants attest be- 
yond doubt, it is its royal patronage throughout tlie Maitraka domain and 
outside. The learned Brahmanas of Anandaj)ura- nuxU rn \ adnagar -are 
conspicuous by their learning in these grants. 'rhcMaluikavya known iisBhatti- 
kavya was a product of ^^alabhi. 
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About the cultivation of Jain learning there is enough evidence. Accor- 
ding to Jain tradition it was at Valabhi that the great Acharya Devarddhi 
Gani Kshmashramana redacted the whole Jain canon to its present shape. 
Tn fact it is one of the greatest events of Jain history. The great Jain logi- 
cian Mallavadin the author of Nayacakra according to tradition got his schoo- 
ling in Shastras along with his two brothers at Valabhi. All the three were 
reputed to be great masters in their respective branches of learning. One 
brother — Jitayashas — was a grammarian, another-Yaksha— an astrologer and 
the third— Malla — a logician. 

It is, however, with Hhinnamala or Shrimala — *the site of which lies 
in a wide jiain about fifteen miles west of the last outlier of the Abu range 
it is with this city that the history of this region as Gujarat really starts. 
The present social and religious makeup of Gujarat has to be traced to the 
city of Shrimala and its history. In fact it has set the tone of the cultural 
life of this region. Shrimala also w^as famous as a centre of learning. Mr. Jack- 
son was able to discover amongst its ruins, the site of an old Vidyashala. 
According to Shrimala Parana there were one thousand Brahrnashalas and 
four thousand Mathas in that city wdiere all the Vidyas and Shastras were 
taught. Scholars of literary history know that the great astronomer Brahma- 
gupta who was known as Bhillamallakacarya the author of Sphuta siddhanta 
and the great poet Magha — the author of Sishupalavadha hailed from this city. 

Shrimala w^as also a great centre of Jain learning. Siddharshi — the 
author of Upamitibhava-prapanca-katha completed his w^ork at Bhinnamala 
in V. S. 962 (A. D. 9ot)). it w'as also one of the liteary activities of that great 
Jain philosopher Haribhadrasuri, the author of Shaddarshana samuccaya, the 
first general work in Sanskrit literature on all the schools of Indian philosophy, 
a sort of Sanskrit compendium of Philosophy. He wrote several other works 
including a novel called Samaraditya Katha, 

Shrimala was the immediate predecessor of Anahillapura. According to 
one account eighteen thousand Gurjars migrated from that city in the reign 
of one Bhimasena. According to Shrimala Parana, Shri, the presiding deity 
of the city, left Shrimala in V. S. 1203 (A. D. 1147), which means that after 
that time the Shri or the glory of Shrimala passed on to Anahillapura, the 
next capital of Gujarat. In fact it was the men and material of Shrimala 
that unified the whole region of Anartta, Surastra, Kaccha and Lata by one name. 

It was, however, at Anahillapura that the glory of Gujarat reached 
its zenith. Politically, economically and culturally Gujarat reached its high 
water-mark in the reigns of Siddharaja (V. S. 1150 — V. S. 1199) and Kuma- 
rapala (V. S. 1199 — V. S. 1230). The intellectual and cultural life of the 
city of Anahillapura w'as in the high tradition of Pataliputra, Ujjayini, Kan- 
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yakubja, Valabhi and Bhinnamala. There was intimate intellectual commerce 
with Sharada desha — the land of Learning — Kashmir. The fondness of its 
rulers and merchant-princes for raising architectural monuments had resulted 
in some of the finest temples at Anahillapura, Modhera, Siddhapura, Somanatha, 
Kumbharia, Abu and Ranakpur, and had given scope to the art of a whole 
class of master-builders who were in demand even in Dakshina desha. And 
these temples were not only sanctuaries of religion; they were sanctuaries 
of arts also. Through a contemporary description of the temple Kumaranihara 
by Ramacandra, a pupil of Hemacandra, we get a glimpse into the arts of 
painting, sculpture and architecture as well as music, dance and drama as 
they were practised in these temples. All this culture had behind it the 
munificence of its merchant-princes whose fabulous wealth was the fruit of 
their sea-faring adventures. The religious outlook of the age was one of 
admirable toleration, though now and then enlivened by the priestly rivalries 
of the different sects. 

Tarka, Sahitya and Lakshana — Logic and the Art of Dialectics, 
Literature and Poetics, Grammar and the Philosophy of Language — were the 
subjects affected by the cultured citizens of Anahillapura and proficiency in 
these subjects was a pass-port to the royal courts and the assemblies of the 
learned. The chaityas and the Mathas of different sects in fact, were the 
academies and the colleges where these subjects were discussed and taught. 
I may refer to' the great dialectician Shantisuri wdio had thiry-two students 
studying under him Pramanashastra which included Buddhist logic whose 
'categories were difficult to grasp.' This atmosphere of learning, of public 
debates, and of literary criticism as also of literary compositions w^as a 
significant feature of the times which became more and more marked with 
the spread of political power of Anahillapura. When Siddharaja Jayasimha 
rebuilt the famous lake Sahasralinga, he also built Mathas — something line 
residential colleges — providing for the teaching of almost all the then known 
branches of learning, round about the precincts. The descriptions of the city by 
the Dvyashraya Kavya and other contemporary and later works point to a high 
state of literary development. In fact Hemacandra w’^ould have the people of 
Anahillapura to be first not only in Shaurya, Shama, Samadhi and Satya, 
but first also in Shastra, Shad-darshana and the Shadanga the six angas of 
the Veda. Whatever may be the case with other people of Anahillapura, 
Hemacandra at least was first in all these. His contributions to the various 
departments of learning earned for him the title of Kalikalasarvajna. Those 
who have studied his different Anushasanas and the fragmentary Pramana- 
mimansa tell us that these works presuppose the study of all the works on 
these subjects known and unknown to us. This could not be possible if there 
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were no good libraries. In fact when Siddharaja recjuested Hemacaiidra to 
write a comprehensive work for the study of languages — Sanskrit and Prakrits, 
he asked Siddharaja to get works on the subject from all over India, which 
he did. In fact the llpashraya of Hemacandra was a veritable book-producing 
workshop. There is ample evidence in the innumerable Prashastis of manuscripts 
for the activity of multiplying books by copying. Not only men of means 
<lonate(J large sums of money for this purpose, but weJI-to-do men and even 
women themselves took to this work, not for love of money but as a religious duty. 

And here you will see ample proof of this literary devotion, though 
what is exhibited here is a very small part of the wealth that exists in the 
Phandars of Gujarat. These Phandars themselves are only fragments of their 
former selves. Even in this broken condition they have preserved innumera- 
ble works, some of which are very important and rare. To mention a few 
Puddhist works like Tattva-Samgraha, fragment of a commentary on the 
Arthashasira of Chanakya and a hitherto unknowm W'ork of a school of ( har- 
vaka Tattvopaplava a w’ork on dialectics leading to scepticism ! Most of the 
mss. exhibited here are from the Jain Phandaras of Gujarat. There were 
similar Phandaras of other sects also ; but unfortunately they have not sur- 
vived, probably because the other sects lacked the organization w'hich the 
Jain Sarngha possessed. Any w’ay even a cursory observation of this exhibi- 
tion wdll show how wide, liberal and catholic was the outlook and culture 
of those who made their libraries. 

1 am afraid 1 have trespassed too much in what is your domain. 
For that I crave your indulgence. 

1 sincerely thank the authorities of the (iriijarat Vidya Sabha and the 
l.ocal Executive Committee of the All~India Oriental Conference for doing me 
this honour and giving me an opportunity of being in the company of learned 
men gatherd from all i:>arts of the country. 

1 declare the exhibition to be open. 
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"R ^ d^qirl 
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\ \ . Witter rWt q« fe^RR^ ^fRR RSRRTRRt I 
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sr^-f3fqT5, q^qra, ?T?5rsr^ anfqi 
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q?5q fqqrqf# qiq^T qiq^q# fefqi? fe# |t qrqqqlq 
qfe 1: 1 5*Ti^ grqqroqrq^ 3qq Isjqqi-qT^ 1%qT wrq^ siq %%q qsql# 
q^ qt q^ff ark ffiq# fiiqcft q^?g qrf^^ qq anftqq- 
af!% fw^ feqflr ft qfqqr qt ^ «Rft-fRq ^ ancft It • ^1: 
qijq qqqq; qiqT w>BTfiqfirqq qf RTq«fl^ qf% jgrqqr'JiRJt anfiiqi 
qqTt% it qqq^?:’^ aqqqq^f^^ q% ^ «ft, q^^ aqq 

qi qfir q|i% qr^gRit qCt qqq ^ fqi^ q»5^ qr^q fq*ft 

qrr q% ^ q^ q^ qra qfir t ^ I: ‘q*qTq% qrf^gqiq- 

qi«W^ I 

* qq^ 'qq^l% q? ^ ipqi % f% qfi r »qft »it qiqjjtif qt gq^ %gq 

qif^ RiWi fq?q %qi «iqi % q[ f^qq 4m qqqaT qr^i 
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3^% 1%f:ferT msriT 3 tV ^^flTrT ?JT 

g??r^ra5jf^ ^ t ^ ?«rTiT r*tw ’JR gn^lr irahi^ 

argRR ^no^ra^r «n i «r^, vn^?T, ’ttw arrf? 

5r:5 5it^^ sft wosR ara^ RiTf «rr a^?: fsigrsft^ 

s^f^-gfir ^ ^ ^ I ?T5 R8TT rt^ f%Rt w ?JT 

%Rt <?^»'RW Rtftm Jift 1 1 »7T?rcft?T ariqT^ 3Rf an^, 

fipfapisT a^ g«®JTR sft arq^ r^hr^t ^irir^KT RRf I; i 

RI05R% ?f^^TR% RTSr ar^ RqjferT |5?jIJTq>RT, 

RTsqR, sqqRR I «R?g ?i|t 5rt ^ afq^ RIRR 

R9iaj aigRq^ ^ ITR ft t R%q^‘ I I 

3l|l rf^ ^ an^rTT I, Rq;5TI I % RT?:?ft q^R% RT03T?: 

gR^RRT ^ an^ t-5?ife»T?T iT!fe^% am Rif^JTTfe#% I ^?^q5Rq5rrJi' 
3I?T^-^^?FT 5^?l R*=^fV[ ?R5RRR% RT*T 1 1 RTiroTsrR ^RlTSrRqmR 
t f ^ 3^ qferR arif?^ qfwc ^ ?5 l:-5rT5iR»=JR 1 1 snsioT- 
'R?=qR% fq 5 Rl% 3Rq;-^f g^?iT s?ifqFT?r Jnfe^ \, aik anar 
^ 1 1 33RT?I, qraTRTT^, arT^iq^R, f%?,R, flT^I 3IT %hV 

anm mwor q?:?q5i:i% rr^s^ ?r ^rt ^ % fqjR't-R- 
ftpR't 5R%RR RlfR^t% ^ fRR R^ ^| R^fg f«tg-'R*:qRR 

fR^ RRRT 1 1 RR RrTt ^R^RTTR. ftl^ RT RJRT RRqRTR RfRT- 
feR t ^ ^ Rft% aTRRRTR^ ^ RR RT majOT, 

RR^ «R^ t ^ ^51 aTqftR5% fRSTRT 

arsrafiRR ^-rrrt ^ ftaft g^-qk^R anf? r^ ^rt i arcRR rr% jrt 
%RT an^TRT RT ^aj«R qr^RiRT R-RRR^ RifRsp rtIr^spt t ark 
anar 5(ft ]| i %Rt a^s ^fR rt %R't rr rrttr ftjR't anRrR rt 
IrJIRIJBT snRRR R?ft qfT qft ft RR qft RR% aTTRRif R^ RT R^fsjR ^R- 
RTORR RRRR: RR«ft RTfe^aST ^ qf-TT | RT RTRT ariRT ^1 

rtrfrr:r^ f r r^ anR^ t ^ ^ ^ ^ 

«ft« RR% RIWRR *ft Rft t, qq^ R?gfRT^ ^?T 1 1 R^I^ jq!^ 

finpq^ ^%-Rf 3rf^« g?Rq>-^C fs ^trt R:q 
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17 th all-ikdia oriental conference 

n<?i ^Tra, firs^, anf^ 

^ 5iT^?f*T5: arrsT vft Q5!*T^I 

tr^-q?^q 5 a% m i ^ # 

g^^?raT »iR 5 w ^ I q^rF Fnn stIt %jt 3 ?cr^* 

sfirm*r ft f?r%i ^ 3Ti5=vr, gfiftr^ arif? 

^Tr^% qsrrq, 3 ^jf^ 5 i aF'k 35% #ni®, ^^1?^ 
qf2ffFF% 5 B^, ?r^ ^JF FTTJgFF: sFFar ^If ^ 

^ t 5FFW IFF5I% 5tl ^ ^SF FTTaSTC FJ55^' ^ifq^ ITlfe#^ |fe?F5r^ 
^ F8nf<F5F gq t I ^FFfq^ lFTfe^'V% WTa?Ttf^F 3 ^ 3F»T ?lg ^ 
ffe, 3TTf^ qjT?iT^ ^nFT wn Iscn % sfIf: ^ ^ q 3 T% 

aFgqrFft qgw vnfF aFqqi Wq ^ WFO^F^Nt 9 F 5 F- 

’FF^s qp qs aiFcft I 3 f^f: q^F^t w ^ ^ qFrft I; i q^ 

^ 3 r?qF 3 fqT% FFFiFq If^fF fil^q- 5 nqFaTi% gq sft gOTd* 

^ ^qqrq qiosFF: 3 F:%q ^ ark 3 f:t^ qioiRf^ ^bt^f q?: qq qn»irc!- 
qjt F«FFqqF qqF f fe qF^^q^F ariar i 

fqqqq qt-q^ qfqgFikq; t • ^q qT?q, ^»=*nq ank 

FqFqw q?qFq ^ aFT^F^Vq qg^fq 5 nqiq*qfq anfq 

grqq't gFkjq WF^tt WRF?qft;q q?^ i qqqF, aFgi q^ q?q’q^F q«Tq 
q «n q|F 3 ^: 1 ^ qqg 1% ^ =qi55 F!^, ft» ^Roris^ fqq»=qF:-qFa®T?: I 

qf ^ If?^, anfq qF:»qu^% iF*r!% qiq ^ Rq q ?F»q?q 
I ^^q-qF:sFq^ 5n^-^^% ^iq i ^ ?BFqqn 5^ ^q?q qft- 
ferfq?^ ^q qia^F^f^ ?nq ?:gT 1 1 f?F^ ^ q?Ct% aigvFq q?: q|T 
fqqi?: q?gq ^qr 1 1 qTFCqq SBW qiq 5FgF:, qiq, f q% aFFfq 
Riq ^ argi ^q 5n^^g qiqF aiiqi 1 1 Rq ^qqF-qg ^ wq!^ 

qqqF I:, qiogifis^ q^f I qi'^SF?: ^ ftpqt q?B 515?:, q^ f qF q^ Rq^' 
qf?5-^e^ ^-qFq q^ qiq an^ f 1 qi?qt aifq^ *Fn»5F^ ^ 
qr aFgqqiqiq, Fpq, SFFfq RFqf^ ?ft qFF qFF, q^Sg q??g% aiFFFqF^F 

^ I qioSFFqJF *ft ?qq^F q^BWF q^ I fe# qiaSFFii? q^^ g^F! 

qsB q?q t ^ ftjFftt ^ %q FE^ sft 1 1 WFOgF^fFBT Wgff 
^ sfe^ art^T anqF ]| — q^qu^F Iqs® i| ^ fqqq-lf^ vet I;? 
fqqq q^«q qgq arfqqF | qt 3 F^ 8 yF?;q qiF^^qjq qsq fipfftlf 
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5^S, <??Tp'TTTaTf% 

5f5=<t \ jftf ?ft JRT ^ ^ W»5R% 

fsF^ «tiTilr ar^t stiR Jift % 

\-, ^»?rT, nTf?i, arq^, ri^h ?I3rT:i^, ^lar^saiT^. 

anf^ iTTRI IfqsR# R5«T?:if5T^t H^rR ^ ^ f%^ft 
wifRR arV r^Regfgqji JT?.T«r 1 1 

Rar^sjR % ^ ^ ?siraw % ?:?t | a?^ ^ 

fqjRI t I R^ 3RRR ?«nRI% RfW RRgR ^ 3^?; 3 RRR q=qTR 

RTUgrtlR ^ RfR^ hs^n ^TR f^RT ^ I qftfRR STgRR^ ^ RTRR- 
RTRR> iriR RR f?frRR |t t 3TrRR R?: R RqjRT | % RtS 

RR ^R q?:*=q?:T% sn=^R rrt rurjrVr 5n^i% anf^ir ^ 

RR% feR arqfscfiTR ^TrRjft RqgSR I; I 

^RTwr?:, f^Ri^?:, fRiR^RT^ft atk ^^«ft-fR RT?: arifwR 

^R RTO^IT f I RT RT R RtP ^ RTORTTT^ R^fT R|R qftfRR 

I Rt 5ift RR^ arftnB qk^R rri rjr^ r*=r?r ^rfr?: q?:»=q?:i% 
RTOf RI^ ^ ’CfT 1 1 ?RRT® t f% fRRR RRI RTqi% R^SR# ?fg^, 
RSR-RIyRT# ?fi 5 ^, ni^RRT# ?fg%, R?RI% R^R, aT^5B^:iiT anf?# 
?f5^ RRT argicR, ^r afk qqfg n^ ^ 5 , StRRR 

q^^q?:T5qi% Rfij^ Tr^r fRRRSR R5RT% ^R^# ?fg^ '^RT^ q^;^q?:i% 
3T^R> RR^?: f R^l R?rTR% t i%?m R^R% aT?R KHrI^ R^f I 

rtbrr^ gfg^ ariR r?rtr; r^r r^br ^ — RTf rr, ^bfr^ 

ark ^qfT I RTRqR% R?R fRRsR^ R#f |5^ 5I?ft R^%: 

fR5^ 1 1 R?R 5TR RIR^RtJ^ ^SBR^fit 5IRi% qT?;fR^ 3T*ft 

R^% 1 1 Rqfq rbr r%rt% rrrjpr; 51 ^?;!^ ^o jfts; 

q^C ffR?R ?«nR^ RIR «FTR^ “RR sr?«I SRW f. 5R. ^ qPRRt 5fRft% RR 
sri^ t q^?g f rrf g?:iRT q^ Rr RfR apfftR^B ^r 
^ Rft fir^ I q?:^ anq ?rrt ^ ^ % «iRq;i^ fe% m r^r 
^ ^ |R— RRtTfirg^ |q 1 % rr% ?:qq^ Rf Rt R^ ^rt 

Rf’ Rq an^RT^ Rf«r «ft sn^ ^iti fR r?:^ ^RkRmSr 
art JRR-RTRqt | RRit, sfg^, 5 rRlft^^ R^f 

5rRi5?0 R^ iR«ff?Bi aiRR?tir 1; ark r^ qtRR^ rtr rr R«? Rwff- 

RIT *ft RRft^r 1 1 
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^ ^ 5nf«T5i>i ^,000 fjsrn:) 

3rV 5Brn3r% ^ arRr^ 1 1 

f% f?Tff «sr »tto?i^!% *r«n# arfww 

I, ift ws I 

■ 5 ^ 3T^T^ WT<»5T^T^I spftsB^OT argHR % 2 IT 3n 

fTSBrTT 1 1 frTRT % JTf ^nt^OF ¥^3 fl 

SIT’^JIrn# ?I«TT f^fFTff^BT qq f%3^T9.Wr 31^ 

?rs!FT armf*!^ ?TTff;;R# rir^^, ^iif^R# 

?fs?^-f5rH§ ^JT qTTqTT% ar^ftri; ^ silg tnrqcran^ ^ fRT- 
^tiT ?prnFR arV %fi55!&c% mf»?5>>i isqf srsni ari^ t ' 

^ %^3^?;5KT ^?:?T?:-3rRR ^wnftrr riRq^?j worn 

qsTJI «qTH ^^?TT 1 1 ^IfTTS^qRI JTIf q^?l JT^af JTfWTcq 

^i fefq, wqi arise fqqq# rr^rq ?:^?rT % qf qf% 
?Tq?ff fjq5!i \ I f^T ^TTf^TT ftrfTJft arV qi’^JT ?rsn 

??Tr: I ■5?rjfF arV 

sr^ I ?iTf q^?i ^ armfiiq; q?%T f % qgqT !^Tf^!iT ark 

f%q |q t • qsc»=q?:i% fq%q ^ ar^ iT^q% jt«t f 
^ frr 1 1 frrt ws^^^rfr^FT q^^r nlf qi?-WKr cf«rr frrT f %^r 

1 1 ^»TFi5r% ^qr:€r s^iwwq rr^ rirql^n?^ 1 1 Tftrn^ sir^- 
vn^s? ai?k sil^q^T rqo^qrjP^^T?! 1 1 Itff^ arV wisq a^ 

q^q^# ^Ffir^F q?[?iqi=qiq ql^q ^ I pqjqqq q;qr:^T 

*n^q, ^^rqiT qr^^B, qifi^ q?;^ q^qq^^r a^ qirqq^r qr qifq^ftgfe 
qqr fq ^qi q?qi% qjq?: fqqqqqfqqsnq^q ‘qqqrmq’ qrq^ q^ ar^jq q^q 
f# rrqqt 1 ; i qW q"qn% q^qq’j^'q q^.qpsrrrf^ ^fetqoi pqrq- 

fq?^ qqi »rfH»:qai qfq%q^ ^ q?q f I q|T q?F qrg# aqtsc 

^ iqm fq‘^5i qiqqT | ^ qqqm1 1; i arq^ qrqi^ 

qsf arqsRif^iq qqi ar-qq arin'aq q^ qr^^^ 5 icft% qf qf W-qwT f?T 
wijqT^Jf t, % fq^?rqf^ 5 T, arfes^fir^q l?qiR i 5 # q?^ g?q 
fqqq^ qst q-q t farq^ qf$ 3?:rqTqs^fq? ^ f^qfqarqaft^ 

5n«sc ^r:it qf i qf^% arrqR q^ m we %feqsR^ qqqq q^r^iq 
1 1 
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^ I 33n[r?T% gqfes siV fqgrq q»§- 

qra^ ^i qT?fl% fftfi crifq^iVq 

fq^q?nn[ ^1 n.^ ^ 31^ I; 

3t 4?# qiR fan 3ji arsftn^ jjs 

fjTST I 3rq?:if5t^i nTRtqcsq f^n^T set! firsT i 

q>Tnir-iT?«i% ainq; nroiRin^ =qiT-qT^^ ft 951 ft ^jfr qq^'in fmrt 
qisqnn nqm^^T rto^r 55i?:Tnt, TTSTt^iT^t, fg?^, aitc t.??:# wqT% 
ftfqgfqqq^ q^ql^ t ftrHTT ‘armiTg^^q?:’ flT9q> «ft \, 

5it anqq I; 1 qr^Rnn ninr^ qif^ET nrogT?: *ft qjf «rfTqq;r 
1 1 sjpfft anfft =3#nn sst-nm^ 5rat% rW fnf^-q; 3Ti=qTq 
§qf?T5 ‘qWToiqTfrT^’ q?ai€t ^RNir ffrf fiT^ f ^ ftsqnn 4t STTSTfisR 
qicn ft I ?5i»=qmfei?r iq^n^srqjT wof r «ft nf tR 1 1 95cft*t 

ft.n, v.s^v# fe?s(t ‘fsT^^a^tq ^«rr# 5 t''^r qft |; 1 %?r nioiRft qi| srft* 
qit^t €t qif4qTt qf 1 1 3T13 nt qq% RTf STT^r #ft q>rn- 

5T# ftift ar*!^ I; I ^qieqrq wt q#ft3rqaft% ^qgififtftjn q>t q?4, 

% ftqn^Rif , fJTt^rRqf anff, -3# JTRST?:?r ar-^t arsft g|i fnls f 1 
crR3^?:% 5BTn:s% nRiRTT 5414 aft?: Itrfq^ ?yq, ni^q, ;^t«BT, 

aIg;^t^l;T anffqJT f?:! Rfn ^qt nafT Rfecqor ft^jnR %, ^i 
ft. n. Rvs<^t fe??rT nqr 1 1 aTfnfTqif% ?t RRfid'W ^ n ftf^i 
^?[?iT 1 1 qnf«rai% aqTsrq% Rqf^^ ^qRqjq «it nsitftarq^ft^ jqfffT- 
feftrn q^nnTST nsiT ^^TUiRntsT argfl q^T5l^ s^T^qT-^ it q«!l 3Rft aRft 
aTrqft «Tt ftarq«r^f?:?ift3ft srf 1 1 qif^rif artiiit?: 5 :i?:t R’pwftrT 

ftsni. W5=q?? 3 ^ fefe^-j ^ftr?r qit qiqr f ?ft #?f it I, I-r ft qqq# 

?T*n qwqfqrftr anft 1 % qftsFT Rqf vft nf tr^t 1 1 ?Rif 

^ ftfs’q?5% aft^ jRn §?r nq 1 1 

q>qf q^ qs^TqjRn ft?jtT ar^ft ^ q^ ^ qpq ftsr |, art qis^nn 
»nii§R^ 1 1 qr ft an^l: qrqf q?: ftft fq q^ 

*RT ftft qqi^PR ftftm qf q?P ^ q?q 1: 1 

?qlTt-ft?(ftr q^ qqr ai^^ ^tnqft Rq>iT qrqrftq ftq ^ 
qrgqqtq qfqt* q^ I ft q)Tqq% q?qf q?: 5(ft 1 1 f# q?sr 
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qjiiTH q?: anfefew 5fft 

ffTSs^ (wf^ w*r^i ?rsjT 5T5rT?BK it»4 

art?: it% ari^ l: -’?2%), anf^ 5fft 5r«n f^«r 3Tr^T?:% mR 
1 1 fssifsgt 5ift I % sptl ^ffsrferT t, ®rei' 

5Tf?Ri t m ^ i Wt snar^.# |t jwi&T# 

<7T ^ STT^ft ^ fJT fs^T q?! Tft STcft 

gt 3i^r^ Tn-lq5c»ft rqqiq t • 

^q?: ^ qk=qq nqi t *Tiq 1 ; far^i^ q?§rT 
^qfeiq # ft qRTfqq mnirt# ari Br% i q|i ^ ^TTinft 

q? I qrosiFfTr ^ qj^% q?: q^q # 1 1 

feq qq>gTKt?BT qq fqt?! ^ *ft k^r ir^ ai^sp 

^rt nt qfic^qq; ^tI aqfq q?: fqfqs f i 

qif qq, ^Tqq, ^qf T arif? q^ f^sq qiqqi^ f%^T %q q^f fe^T srrqT 

«rT ?, qif qq qqi ^Binq qjf r& an^ q ?, % %^ feqiq qqjq 

ari^ ^ ?, %r^# fqitT qqt %n^ tn Iqr?: %q ari^ ^ ?, fqq^ 

rjfesFT ari^ %# flq q ? f?qif? qml^T qfr ql If q%qif ^ fq^5T ?Fim i 
qi^t, f q qi^^ 3T?qq ftrwTT^ flnqi 1 1 

m^qq aft?: 

iTTqftqf. f5!^qr^% feq fqq fftq qsBTT% ar^ft an;^ qrgqq aftr 
qjTiTar arqq t5i% qinift % qmq an^ ^i qiqqq qsqi?: anft 

?qTqfft ft an^ sr I qT^q aftc ?qfqra% irRqrosTOft ft ??t qi\% q??fq! 
5F?ft% aT?q% ^wqft a?ft?q qq?5aq %’i % q^ |; — 

lift ^Vd<^qq aqo qft I qq ^'aV q^q^qt II qq ftqq: ll«ftl| 
qrqqft qi0¥T?ft ft ftf ffttft fq^RT-^^RI q?ft?q fq^sr qi l qqft 
^ qft# fttqq ftt ^ qt ftf I q*[ ansr ar^aqR ft ’rqr 1; 
i^R?: ftt ^?Tft arm p q?l5iq% ?q^<q% ariqi?: q?: q«B qsq aqft^T anqr 

qr I qpq fe^% fes^ fftq q5Ct[ qisqq q^qr?: tft §^q^ 
an^ ^ qftt qTf ar^ftt arraiu qjiqq aft?: ^%oi ftft ^ 5 % ^ftfft 

ftmq an^ ^ 1 ^qTmft arfq^Tqrq, ^qra, ?|?:q anfi? afft?B ?>4Tqfq ar^ 
aft?: ?T^^q qnqq qq^ ^ I ?q?:% aqiqift arsft q^ arqift q^qt% fftq 
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1 1 5rT5J ^ ^T»m 

q»T qgj^ flI55?II 1 1 qg q^ | ; — 

sBkqjqgrioqT^?! i 

fefe^rr qfk: q5i»?TT sracHfr: II” 

^BJiqj^TiT 5ltlT^ qf^ ^ I 

fTif q^TT JTT^-q?i55V, €t*t5!-i> 8J, 3*^-3!^, ^Ift-^qjd anf^ a^r^ 
qsBR# STT^ sot I f# qqrR qjiir^ 5fft iTta\-q5r^, ?T^?-RTq^iq^ # 
|t, #*Te5-^??, arif? ai^qs: stm sff i ^ 

arfr ?rq> ^ r^?tt srr q|i rf^, ar# % ai^ ?rTf qsr aiV q>mf # q^qift set 
arT?ft «fri ^H73j€r ar^^ ^ fS ^ 5ift ari^ ^ ^ 3Ti5rq)3% 

5F?t% Cr% RTq ^ RT«r iT¥fq 3ffi ^ I f.3 sft qRiar 

^ :^t 3TT3r% qfT55 q?<^q?: # ar^T afftf^ flit ^ I fR 

qjTiT^^ fq%q?iT ?ft f% aw q?: fs^r farr art?: 

j???f vij I a^q?: firR^ST i’qjqr it^t I JTt% 

a^qc fe^jfir ft Ir^r hx ^fai fR Rirq sft fm^ irramosRfff fq?iJTR 

1 1 fR% ar^ftrc fTTT^ urawogiff^i qft f^qr arm ^ qi^tn 

RirqJr f jffR q^tii qa^qi^ ?BmHi€r fqfqq arm f anqift i -sq?: 

it arrai^^ arm t ^ “qR r^, qiR r^ qq 

q'^qR qT Rft qfV 1 1 q^ fR qmiq^ fR ^iq ^ fR qRT ^ 

RT?5R ftRI fq> RRf ^ Rt q^faRT t I 

qqr^ 

qmqq aft?: ^maT% -^q?: fawq^^t ?qi^T vft »qTR fq%q q^qj^ 

• • • 

qR?ft ’ift' I qqjfq ariar^R # qrfqq q?: fe?q^^1f ?qiti^ qRiqa% qfr^% 
^fqq a^^ fR®^ I fqj?: 5sft aR^r rrt qdqq, q??i^ Rcft% aRTmir 
%?qR% qrfR% IKqR qjTRRa^ ^?Tfq>I «qR RfqqlR 3Trq>f% 
q?:, qfq ar^tt fqf?q rrt i ?r rr^t argRiR fR q^jfq'f sicftl? 
aR?:TqR fejqT Rt RTf qq\q aRTf |q araRt^ff ^^qR aR 

R^^ f t q-?f^f Rcft% fq’tqR ft RRqq^ 'dfqqf^^ mrtrsBV =qRq» 
ark aR't Rcft% aRRqif fe?^ ft RTf qq^> qtfir^'^ ^qTft^t qR-^R fR 
^?ftR-anRRTR^i q;^ r?b^ f i arRqqrr, qfjf^f qRft% ar?®^ q?TJiT Rif 
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ft ?nf f.u ?n^ t f^KT 5rcft^ 

nf qifsi^^T ??1*T ^ STT I 

5Bin^ ^Tfr arrsT »?V It^sbt W ?ri:fa??r t 

3i«i^fi f^3i:qqc5 tfjp ?;f?f|- I 3^?: q-«i# ugl ftrnrfHV i 

t»i 

fsTfT ?r«.f q?«iT% 3Tifs^ feq ^isV, SI0, arif^ 

?«iTfeqT qHif gricft 8ft ?TT5 q?8r anfeif !3fiJr qf^cr arg^q 

fqfqq q^T3C^ 3n|5^R% 3T^5B q^JR* ^qi'^t arfjiqiq aiTq?q^T 

^?ft 8ft I % tn fqfq^r ^qf^ar ark qjrrqf^ arik q^T^ ?t8>t firsmiit ^ 
g5=«[T qqiq «r i q? wrq §;fr f qid #nqi^ arRqr® f 
^ftqq q?8T ^*T?T 1 1 kit^T qg; fnaaT nw eq5Tt% Rm ark 

q^mT^ET f^qr srmr qr firn^ qg qpqqjt jqr q ark qt 
ftr^3r ark §q®r q qf i 

%^5ft 

fsTR qrc^ ferqq^ ?q 55q% ^qJt fqj^ 3Tiq?q^ q?5 I; g?ft 
qq^ Rtqq ^q^ sB^sq, gfe^ ank *ft anq^q^ qqiq fi qqfq 

arqjft arqrft gfqqi^ argqr^ ar^sB qqjR^ qqr q?:q;qq^ 

qqr sit afTcft «ft' fqR ^ qq f5!5iq^qT% sfgq q? 5ETqq ark sqq- 

ferq rs;q^ faqqqr qfqr sfi, gqfeq ?qi^ fq%q q^T?:% ^qq;o% qrq? feq 
^1 ^ ?r?:^ fq^qq: arg^p q^R% qra^, 5 pt% ?r?:^'j|[ arqqr ^is- 
€r csqjft "Ir^ qf^ ark qar^q q^q?? arfqsB q^q %q arr^ ^ i 
?q?t ^ 5fft R^qj^l arfqqj q^r?^ f%q 5 ti^ ^ I 

fq ^^qnjg^i% jjoi-^q^ 5fft ^irrT RT^qfq qfaft^t %qT qqr 
t ^ ^rqr^ qqr qsqsBT ^qrq |:?rT gtqr =qT%q grqif? i 

qrq 3nfq% feq Tft fq?r f»T5T q«T?:^t JTRqqrcf g»rk qgT q’qfeq t'l 
W^WTSrq-^TqrrT 

RiT^ wq% arq^r qfr ^rq^, e'Erg^rq fir|t€r qqr qrg anfq 
ar%«B q-TT?:# ^rqrq qqqt giTft ark qq«BT qq#T f^qr ariqi gtnr i q^c^g 
qq% arr^Bi^ R^?: qr^^q gqir — qf anq^q fq%5 ^qqq fR 

?RTq fjri^ ^rrg^ qsif 1 1 fq>?: «ft arisr f *n^ ?ftq 

qq^ qig^ fqfqq q^R# fTqr^' fq^jfrrq I;' art^: gqrt ar-^ 
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Hsn s^iTTift fsTJT rT«TT flfssr^T 

ariq t q?;^ ^qqp arrf^^ qi^ij- ffJr ^qr^s 

an nsFrTT 1 1 ^nqr-q^^ fir=qT?: qq qm mc?^ i^T t f% %T=q qr 

fqfl# qi^T^t# ?Rf qq q ^ <ft?r55 Ir^ft qig# ^Tqii 

ark fefaqqr ^ arfq^B qn? # aiT?ft I 

afrf^qT qqqi %Tf?qrT 

q?«T nqq qfeqT qU^T ’fft'sft f?!^ ^Tf qq 

aiik% ji’ix qn ^qqinJf qqr ftn qf qft arrq^, qj:?g qifqsftq 
;qiq q?: arg^B qn?^ qf^Jt qfTf5 ?qT^^ 

|| k^qri. ^qt 1 1 f rinr nwiq qqtq ^iqr ^ fq; qf^ft qf^% argni?: 
argqiqn fe^qTf fe?^ anqt gjift i qqq^% ^q^ fe% |q qj=*ni^ 

# qiqq^r qfcst ?qi^^ ?#Eft ft ^ qf^ I; i f^r q^% q^r 

nTrsn gtqi t arqq^ ‘artfeqr’ niqqq^t ^q qft |t ^rqcrr 
qgr arqq^B sqjq^B q^ sraTT qqqq; qqqq; qfii^ arqqr 

•O ' sj> 

^q fe# f^RT feqr anqi ^utt i q?7g q?q-^q^ 

q>Tng sqjqq; qq^ q?: fs^qif R?:55qT% R>4t fe# sn ^Rfeq •artfeqT’ 
qqrqit anqti q? ‘^feqi’, q^r arqqT qq®> qflR RRTqpq?: 

g^nq art?: •aqq qinr fqd^ qn q^ qiqr ?q^ qq?: q ir ^iq 
»"^*q (*TTq fqqiq) ssq sqra?: qqrqi anqr qr i qd%^ qqi?: |q 
5qtfeq% q:q?: q^r nq>^ qr^ fnr q^cf q% m tn- 
?qT«B^ c5^k qTq'i «ft I 55^?: #qR% nrqq^ ‘anfeqi’ + 
arqqi %ifeqi' q»ff^ f I g^Tiq afl^: RRqTf% 55^q arrar nt |r rtr- 
q^T aqTq^?5q^ qq^q qj?;^ f i f r RTqqgT5i:i qf |t R^'f 

lITq»=qR anar^S qTq?:q>3T^ spTq-qqJt %Ry k?5llf ^qV 

\\ qT?g 3 »a^ qrq^ qq qqr q^ Is arr^ qjc fe^rq? nnqifqqrRt #iq qqq) ti 

^ar q ^ aftc rt^r 

qRi% q;q?: arqqt qqq? anfat qfq fRR^T 

qqqtn f^T anq ^ qn# qift^ rtiV i^ I 

5Rf3^ 5Rk q|T qr^q RRqt ?qrq^% ‘garqs’ ^ q^q %qT 

+ ‘3fTfaqi’ qg qiq ^fffq ‘qrfei’ ‘sqgfe’, qifq ‘qteft’ 3lk gqq^ ‘aita’ 
qsq qi(% qqi ti 
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srmr fJT i srwrn ^ stiwt ^ i 

^ aT«T5rT % \ 

snrTT ^1 ?T?:f nls arT^fr rt^ej?: ('Rsei®, 

aro Compass) ^ ^ I RTRJi^^r 5 T?:r 5 i:t 

^tfT t f5re^’ an^f^i fe^r i 

f^f'T 

^JT fTJj^riosiTTTfr 5ir^€t fefR?^ R^=Rr?f f ^ f3fR% 

^T*T^ 1; I eT*IT?«l?T: f^fq^ET RR^R^r Iffll R?: ?r*TR% 

RRT5% ?RRfR, fqfan^ ^51 RR fefR’aT% R»=r 4 filfW5? rR- 

ft«ifrr% ^?;oT Rf firsr fiivr R^’Rijft srrtft 1 1 fesRci ^fr-f3fR% 

5ift 1 1 •33Tf?;on^, ^ir RT?:tTRR# R=RfefT fefRRT^t ^ I 

R?lfR ^ ^iR R5 b ^ ^rgf) fefR^r t mx sft aiijr ^ % 

^TR RJT nf tl RRfeR fRf^ 

^RHm(t fefR^ «ft 3T»I^ ^cft t ah f«E RTgliT afk aTlf^ 

arh^ fRRnfJf fRR^ ft nf 1 1 ar^-fefR sft ^^rrrott?^^ %R>?: 

feRr, ?R^ri?: fgfq, m?:RTfT tWR^# fefq, apr^ich 

fefq anf^ arh^ fsRimt Fr^ite wt r?[ # R»gR: Rf ^titt 

fefRirR IS?5RR0II3)% ^ RiT^oi q^T fan 1 1 RT^, fefR% JT^feR; ?R^RRh 

nng I; an% I’r fefh I'Tfl’ ?Ett Rtf ^ R^RntRirT 

ftr RfT RC RR> ^?ETt: ai^?; ^ ifi ^R fefR ark anf? 

fefRtf ftrar fhsT ^R% fRtRlt RRRI% 318?^% RltR R^ fR RIRO 
fefR^T RT^R tR^R STIRR ^ ^ R^giRlh’ ^TR?? R^h t ftE fR»3 3?^?;% 
RdsRh' ^ h ^ aniiFrlRR R^T |r|: I RtfRt Rf ItR RT rFr^ 

RR ^ RCf 1 1 FsfRRTtJr^ rFs^ ^ 3TR^ RRIft:®! f R \ 1 1 

^rFrR rFr fR 3TRsft feFRRIRI% RT^R-aTR^^R tR^R RIR ^ Rt fefR- 
RRR^ fRRROn fRI^ RTRh RrFwR ^ R^f ftcft I ^R RPrI?^ feFRR 
RRf RR)% 3TfR RR> i^RIRT-R^RIRT ark aTRRTRPBT ^ RR^ RtFr^ 
RRIOIR fan %, Rt:?f RR% RIR q^RTRlh R;4 rTRT^ aik aiRRTRTh 
3TRtRT5riq»T tR^R RIJ^OT I f R% Rf<«RIRfR55:R RTR% Mr^T 

tR^R RfijCcT ak ^ ^ RRI I 
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3ni«rT ^ftpTT 

*F«i 3r«i^T a>T?Ji«r, «I51 <jt anf^ 3T?t« 

311^^1% ^1 ^ •ftst ?5C «ftfV 3JT^T ^ arf^fE^sr 5?i^?Tra 

SIT I ^ t5^«p fsr^ fes^ ^ ^3# cTi:? sii^h fefq^r 
5tft <11 ^ISR^ ^ I fefl% 5l*TT®I 

5?iafei5r ^raics sn i nds sit fiisr ftisr 

aigwi?: ftiw fsi5i ^T ISTTT sit sfts: fi3pT% JTHTOT% arg^TTi: aii^Tii-a^TW 
sft fiiftiwi ?tift I ^it ^t 5T« ejs^w araji: ht ^Tt 

*ft3 I sBlt ^ q%siT% mf^sT sRir^ ^*t ’tt 3^ ^ ^ 
arfq^ TC^i fisst ^ 5rtJi 5t?nf®?^«T stt? ^Ic ^ ®t?t 
siiTioT ^ ^fT ?^?TT ai^ qfeTi% srif^ai ^*t^ ^ ^?ti i % 

araji: ^ sri^^ai^ «t fes?! st i 

*Tt 31^^ !IW^% ^ I 5T^ ^FTi:0T^S[I 
^5511 <Tf ?TW 3T5^ 3Taji: STHI ?f*ft fes^l aifsisn •!- 

a^Si'ET g^’ETTIT '35T?TT *lf 5TT HTSSTITT 3=afe^ sft I fsTIT ^TC? 

argsB oSlT’ITd ^=5T^«BT 3T^^ =^^1 ^ ?T^ t^^sRI 

?TfH <11^1^ HqiSI t STSif 51% sft «I«B 
5i^% isn^Ts^ ‘SIT55, ^twt?i 5I’ ^ IT® fsT®^ ^®ii% ■3;'5 r: lai^ ^ 
301^ z <n5ft afti: ^5T% ^t»t spin® ®»ra i ^t® ^s:% ^®t ^rn ^ 

*TTS:^^ ^ ^ SItfTi# f friTT^-^lftjTTIJT ^ SF?T 

3rrcrr srr i f si ®% *5?^ 'I’c 'tw gi?r^ fes3^ ^ ^ 

^ f® 3TTft fei^, srs f«F ®T?jft5t f^fici 

^ ^ f® q®% sft% "iiit ST l®T ®fTU ?:% firsT ^ s i 

55% STTf^ ^ t, 

f®9®^ \ I SS«BT HTSST I; f% “aiT^ ST^^ ^STfST fe^, ^ ^ S5? 

^ ®T !” f5T% arfsft^ ai’i^ si^i^ S5ft s|?i5ft STS \ ®% 

q5T5^ sfj !BT&I % 3Tqr;ft tsSls^ sft si: ^5?^ f%5ft^ 
awsft ^T®^ 5[TSri?Tif ^ f%5ft^ 5SJ^ ift S5t afti: ®TSJft ST^ ®®*I 
# fS!5f^ Sift I ®%f% fMsS 5#®^ ar|51% 

jgiTif^ ani^ Siif JFsffJf ^ fir®^ ^ 3rt an^ 3®!-%, as% as%^ 

s^arf TOT asT% wsts stt^®! ®is^ ^ i sii ®% >t^ 
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^ ^ , ?=rrs5ft, «rT^sB «nfar^^ ^ fefq^ 

5IT5I ^ I ^5T §ttt ?rm ^srm? (f^ . % ^^v*) wsri; 

arsTwr (srgmJiff: 5icft), anf? «nfw«FT3f! gm 

irq JT?«r ^ ?i?7f<T ^|?r ^ t '’^^3 ^ 3n^Taff% 

fg% fl?«T ^ IriifT^ t • 

5^?TOf% sr^T 

snr^'^iT sBTS^ (55TIW f^3BJT# 5Rft^ ^i;?;) 3E5r€t^ an^^- 

35Bn:'n: ^ TRJsVgfcT^, 5fs5RR>, w 5?9R3^. Ir^ fi[«? 

ari^ ^ I |Jr iinn^ fH^swT««T afk a??# ^for stmt % I 

fcHET ?T?i 3??r^% an^ER-srsBK ^t*t nq t 

srT?^ amh 5»clt^ fe?5nt% ari^?:-!?^!?: q?:^ a5»% 

firfqq J!m qf t; 3T?TqT ^ g??r4>, f?:qi3 3?rf^, f^qre 

qqqF3 w??rq^ 3f?T^ i arfrrft'rF «ft q^F 

1 1 fq5i3??r^ arq^ 3i?T^t qq fq^r^t ^J^q^T h ^ i q|T q?: 
‘fq5i3??fq;’ arm qsf?iif ^ fe'qq fqq^ 1 1 

f® fe^Ttijj ^q q«t ?fTqqTsft% ^iq arnf ?qT5ft \ 

3T^^ q4n?:% q^^?:, fa^q, q?#tq, ?q%^, arfqf^i^T, qar, 
qtJjfq^ST 3TI^ ariflRrfqq qm ^5F% fqq%q qFqqwr, Ji^qro arqqr 
qr^ fsr^r aqf%^ qw qi *^?FinqT arrf? feqr q« arr \ i arq: 

3?qq;^ ‘ft:qrf55fqfqq3?q^’ ?q qrq^ qfqiq ^ qg 
^ g>ni I q«FT?:, ^:q?: t aq q^cf , %?q?F fe??ri|% ^qt arq^ 

q ar^^q fe# qiq't fe^qq% ^ql^ % arg^ 

arg^ araj?: qqt qrqqiift ark feqr^ aq fearr- 

qqq ar^sF fqqi^fqqr, qiq arqqr an^ ^-qf qr i qqt ^q- 
3fq^^ ‘fefq^q3fq?F% qnri^ q^qiq 1 1 ar^R?F 
‘^^Tqfqq3?q^’ fqqg^q^;^ qq; 3;q?:T q^rn^q?: 1 1 WRq 

fti^q qroft, faj, anf?^ ani^qqT qqm aq% ^q qqre 
atT^ %i fqqg»qq% ^ %q^ ^ ^q?: qwu?q^ |i 

^ *»T3J! rI«IT 3fTf^ 

faw q^f JWT% %qR qqr ^nq® ^riqqf^ ana^qqqr ]| 
^15 fq ^#Tq?er, a<f^ fFq« ?nqqt^ aftl 
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^ 3TT5i^?i?i)WT ^ I 3r^^T^«B jr«RT?:% 

?n«R ^ ^s%fr f sr ?t?tt firgs^ t’ i 

¥?:?fT55 arrfj? 

5[^i% ^^'ER% 3TWR^?ii m g> t, 

5?T% arfirftTB ar^S 3 t;^r??i5r arftr^ arayrl^ fir?!^ af^Tfr 
a?t qf^RlicT f??TTo!, arif^^ft a?V jqi?r rr st^rt 

3nf?€r 55T5! tn, «imT anf^ jft arm^i^T |i 

?TTfq^«i 5R^^ afUTW aragRT# fn?!^ fsq anf^q;i ^q?atn 
^?n «n, q3C?g arfvrsB ar^f!^ qijft^ ftrcrr^BT aiRg q;?: ^ ^ arsRT 
aa arajd# arnc t ^ crm aajai ctV'TT arTW?: 

aaRi anar at ai^?: args araj?: gfas^ gar?: Sri f eV qw?c Wijig 

f«TR arr^*^ q5aTa% fea aa ^siraNt ta ^ «r i q?:?5 q;mf^ 

ga an^ ar? agfq qr^wra nw qgfa ^155 qra: gca ^ fr^Taaff 

faaq^»ft arajTf^ ftrar^^ fRi args aT^Tf®Bt qftafia «Rrr% 
5^5155 ark aqatn k^rt ^ar 1 1 

gfw^r, afT, «rmT 

ai;q?: fa^g 55RT® ank 5 Ri^% gfeq;?^ arraiRqRr qiat 
«ft aar anfq% qT^^qa^ ^ q5Ta% q^fV arik^ ^3% <fta 

^1 gfg ^ q araar qR% ara^ 

araa fqd^R: araV aT% laV it aar ^ snat a! 

araar arnr^t a?^ aar^ # araaa ^ 1 anfa afe5r% 
a|qft ar?6rq» arrk a^a; q^% q5aq% aa^ ^ 1 5a% arfiffta; ara q^a aRf% 
JT!=a% %Tra araar ^%g faaa# ^arlr faa^ ar ^^aa a ^ 
f ara qa% arar fqd^^ aft?: aa% arair ^sarq^: 

aif 5C ^ ^ar a^f aft ft 1 

^ aft?: ^f%a 

ifta a^f an^ftr^ 5501% gaft fiigra^ aR-a»qT?q> aar ftftta?ftft 
gftfftna, aRqfft^, aar^Rra, arrisaaft^s fftca aafft arft^ q^3r% fftfa 
-ft%a qas^ fm\ a# ar^ srrak ^wf«%a gR?ft% aarftft ?ft aa% 
%Tafft fe%a asqffft saa qjTa-ftra, ^-asar anfft a feqa 
ar qafaift fetr fftar arf§ wg ^?«rft an aw ?a% fftft aift^ sr^^ 
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ftsiT % — (^) (^) 

^iT, (^) ^?!T, (?^) 

('a) (^) p^|JT, (v») qT3I5=?R- 

(c) qreTg^?<?TJT^«B f%|?T, ( v o)f%mii^i§«i; 

(^^) !T, (^ ^) 

(^«) f^fJT, (^'a) 

(u) ^ JiHT «ft f«nw 

SI^ 3TR ^Tr^ 53JI% ?5r4 ^ 5^ HUff# 

3iT^3r;iT # I I 

f55%?r 3??r^ ^ sTiBR# l;rfsr^(^o ^f^4»i=:^ 

’Tft)^T ^T^IT %?n STTrTT «rT I f^cSfoS ^ «ft 

3^?: f 5Td |TfT 3T«T^f^ sTHtiB whtI' ^ «ft i q^ Is q«BR# 

^q^n 3??!^ qf^ ?tiw q#JrT vi iq®^ ^t*t ^ qr h 

qf f ^ qir q? ^ q^: f^ ^rmr sit i flrer 

?i?:ir aiTsr Tit f ^i^qw? 3^^: fsrt# qfll ttrsi ^*75^1% 

^ ^rrf qW s;i?r^s: qs^ t' ^ 4 ; q# q?:f qqinc^ f r^«BT qq%i 

^qi qi 1 ^T^t qs^# qqqtq qqr% qq» qi 

qqTfq% 3n^q% Twq s^qq% f%qT sriqr «n 1 

sBfrsr^il: qqqtir^lr %% ^ 3?q^ 5f q srrq, fqnq q str, qH% 
qli qf q srrq, qqt^st qift q ssJt-fH q^f# qR# gs:fajqqT% 

(5Bq^ ft 31^^ qq^ ’^?lt), 31 , qfitgq, fe5% 

3 Tif^^ Tft qq^q f^pqr sriqi sni qi% fqqqqtift 

qisiqi 4 Jiq^^ fqq^Ji^ qqiq sriit ^ 1 qi% 

sfti; f^^5pt qTWTRq: qqq qi ^qi snfq^ ns feqi sriqi sn srsrqr 
q?| fqsT fw 5 i q 5 FTT% qqf^ 1^ ^ I WJ# ^ qq q^ sfqi qn^ 
fqq aili: rfi^s: qr aifq q^fifliqj risit qskf ^ anlsqrq fq;qr gnqi m i 
qf qiq ^ 4STq^€i 3iq45i% qi\q |t I qifqqtq 3iTff% #cajqi% 

94^45 sr^€r ^5513^ fqqqf|?BTq qqit ^nift sfi i qqJt 4SW ^’3^, 

fqfqq Rioft, qi^q^ qq-^ldq^ 3nfq% ffq, rftsJsK qq qqqrq 3ITfi[% sftqq- 
ii#T anffspr fqqo! ^qr sn i ? q% Tit qfi% ^q qsn fss^ sRiq 
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^ ark 3 qf ^ aT^m?vr(Ho ar^nvr)^ sr^- 

«?tf fe^T^-afTS# ^ arnft 8?f I 

3!=«m3^ 3Tft aik 3T?n: 3 ft 5r«n 

ft 3 a» anff 3 * 3 ^ 38 ?^ ar? 53 Tf^T 3353 3 ft f 33% 55 T 3 ^ ?«n 3 ^ 

^ff«? I 3Tc3Rr §^%3 fSIT3 3T^3 3333 3|3^ ft^ =31^3 I 333 
^ 33533 §?^3, §53 33 3rT3[^3:3 3T3T 3T 3% W 3^ 3T3 ^3T3 ^33- 
f%3% 3f^?^:i|‘ 33f f 3T t ^|T4»T 3tf3335§fi:^ |tT33I03R 

§5(%3333 Xm 33T f I 3 I 33T 333? 3^ 333 ^3^?5;3 

3tT3 |3 5f358;-35.53l^l: 3:33 1 1 3*^ 5J3 ft3 53^? 35: f35t ft3^ 

anff 3t3-3?5sfT5ET 33T 3ff 3<ft^T 5ft 33T5: 3ff |an f; I 3t 
^33Tft 5ft"1?^if3 3ft 33 3^3T k» 33 33T^% f 3 333^ 

3f3 f%3 35^% 33I3f35B T?T3 31% ffft ^3% 3^ 333 3^5! f33 
3^ 3?3 3133^ §^%3 5 :^ 3% t ! |333TOgT3% 3^ f33 3Tf 
§5fij3 3313 3rft % a# 3^f 5:T3^3 f3':33% 333 % 3*133 §53 «ft 
3T^ %l 5t3c5ft?:% ff%*51 53r3 133353, P%3 33 §5^3 

53T3 tl 5ft35% #3% 3f^3ft ?rT33T'i»3R 3^r 33T ^ '333T 5^133 

f 33T #3T I % €tt 5ft safe !ft% ft 533 3f^ ft 3^31 1 1 

53 55:313^ 3J=3 fe% ?^t3^T 3«3 33T3T 331 % a^ 13^33% 

333 35: 53 % 3335 : 135 f%3 3^5:3 3535: ?ft 33T »T53 t 

3t 53 333 5pft 3|r 3^ ^33T3 1 1 53% 3T5% ft 55:3131% f%% 3ft 
3?5 %tt 53353T 3333 ^ft ft5ft 33g 333 33^ %tt af3%3 

f3T% 3T3% aft 1 1 35?3tft3 ft% 353%% 5:f5ft% §53% %# S3353T 

%t nf 5 % ftc33% 35335 35 3% sft 33 3r(t 35Ift 3535% 5^ 355 
IT3 1553 313 %3% f%5ft%t ^3T sft 3 33 3% f% 5^ 3333 %tt 
^3 f3T 5# t I 3533 %% 55%t l^%33 33§5B 35T5BI3 3535 5^ ^W3 
%t 3|T 3l^f t I 

%3 5T55 |33533ff%l §5f%3 53%% fe% 3333 33T3 3% % 35ft 
35^ 33 3I35I5f%t 550%% 3^ft 3T 3535%t 3ft 3ft 3f[3r (3. 
1^3T=%€t) 53 3T33Tf53T 33%% 335ft ft I 3T^3 0I353O5T5t% 3t ftf 
5T55r 333 arrara® f ^%% 333 It 33% ft^t ft f3%% a3t 

tl 353 % f3*BT5% 5r3T 5^%%t §f33T 33 33%t §5l%5r5rT 35331%?%% 
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3ft ^ f I ?3T^»T 4>IT0T *T^?ft 

ark ?WT argre? q?: wgrucn# 

Sff^SrTT 1^ ^ ^T^?TT % I ^BR^T % % f q JT^sft^ q% sft SWim 
3ri^ ft I gif qT?T 'qift §3:%?r?TT 

g^siT ^ -si^irfTir^qi aT«ik 3T55qidft ^ 1 1 ?rf sspgt 

qft gi^JEnq riqi q?*!?:# fegjirra ftt ‘q?:?^ ftt q|T 

3nft% qif ft ^rq qlrft fzi 5ft nf ^ arV aqft ?«iRft q|T q?: 

a?553rTft:ftr ariff qsi^it ^rf ti f *T arq %R55ft5[ nq qq qlw 
q?qftqf qq|^ jr^arrft ?^ft% qfft qc^^c^gt araiTificftift 3:i3r arrai 

Sni qft 3n33Tgft arft^ qr«R §55*1 ^T?;in ^ qqsft 

aramkqr qqrt 5ri<ft ftti arq: fq# 3T?fjft arifffe qiftft f^?ft 3ft 
q5BR% fft^3:€T arq^T?! ^ q^ 1 1 

5R gftftq^Bi 5S^*q in^iWo^R qRlft# !^3: arq %^sq farT qq 
q5?% qq% ^aj^I^T q«T 3ft qqftqq |3TT I f R q«T^ 5T3TTqTq% feft 

^iqqMt q3:f qqj qq-f5[qegft 3ft arfq^ 3Tf qq fqqr i qf qq 

I irTqqq3ft — i qq3ft^i i qq^ ^Rift q«n q*ft 
^§an% fqfqq arRqfftft 3 ^ft |t 5FT5icr%^T qk q 

f^qr arq ^ qf arqqqft ^ qi^iifirgqr ^ anq l arq: qft qqiq« faft 
qq# qqft qR arqqq qrlftq %qft qqft% arft^ftrq 
fqfiq arqg; ^ # a^?: qrr^ g5Tq3ft arRtiq-qqift 3:^1 q?:?^ fft^ira 
iqrqqRqTRi^ aaqq;?:^ qf ^iq q^iq 5qfe% faq aft?: qsFiftqTar 
q ^ q*n arft^ sqfeafi^I Rfqm arqiqiR ^ fq5! a% fafaft fa 

qft-qq# qtarqr # qf 1 1 enar fa qrfS^ qq# # afqq fqqr anqr 

I: qa% 3]^aft qqrq ig:qft # q^ qi q?:?^ aTqq5q3iTq% 5qT3nfi|SB, 

%a%qq qqr fq^3ftqq% aRoi fa^T 3ja qf a ^ nqi t 

qa^ 5«nq qifft fq^lft qq 5Sja fqjqraftft % feqi |; 1 

f gRjft 

ft awaRfT^ kfqq sfgft aa« sft< afTq% ^1 fq# gaq 
M^qqr qf ^ fa fqar aaf qgfq aafft faqr 1; fqR 3 ft ft ara Ifa- 
aT«T% #Tf q^ # aq^fqq q# ^ I qqft aq-lftq^ arqqr lk*i»*q^«-ft^q, 
ai^q, qr^q, arq^a^ 3 ^ 3 : 1 #, ff?^, aa^, q5R# anff 3nqraftqn q«n 
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3T;T-^^?r5c |«r arfefir^ s^t^^dt, 

ai^^TT, ^51, ?r5r, ^ 57 , sns^r, sajoi, srrg^?, 

qr^, arq^ijr »?Tqi^ 'qftsr-qfsr, anf^ ^rTf^fq 
1 1 fJ? qf ’qif^ % «TriiT^kT w *r?^ 

3 ^ ^ 1 1 5n:f f ^ f^^ir^t inir- 

»noiT^ fqfiri? 5^?:% IsKR-^gq-TScfoi fiiqq?F qq ^ 
srw?: 5rTfq5i, sFin^ aik ^ql% arif? 

3 ^^ qqiR^r ?qTffqT^ |q 3i^^ 3nq^?:-q«ER% 3Rq;?r 3?k 
^55njiq Rf%5i-3Tf^;i q5ii^R, f5c^t-a^^ |q ^?RrH 

tl q^R% RT^5I-3Tpq5t fq^fpiq?!, rft^T5lTk% t’q^iq?, q5[qS, 

^qrq? arif^qj! f^^ii?! fH irro^RiJ^ ^ 1 f q *no^id% r*T5% 

*TfrTqtn% RIST ^ RT«T 3rq^ R»qfR qjlft# liJ 

R?:ajoi% fcsq 3fft RW R^q ^qtq fm t I 

fR q«FT5C frrnwR^R, ^q^avi Rmqt qq rrir% q«n qq# 
sqsfRTT 3nk% qkR R%q qc 1 fq^tr® qq qksq'J^ 

^q 5r?q?:5^RT qd?j«F R^qR qqqrn qR-q^ ^Rid anfqft:^ srfRRiqr 1 1 
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(V) PAPERS ACCEPTED FOR DIFFERENT SECTIONS 
Owing to want of space and other practical considerations most of 
the papers could not be accomodated in the Report, and that is deeply re- 
gretted. A few' papers have been published as indicated in the contents. Papers 
were selected for publication as recommended by the Presidents of various 
Sections.) 

SECTION I : VEDIC 

1 Apte, Dr, V. M., M. A., Ph. D. (Cantab.) : The Allegorical Significance 
of the Word *gavah' (cows) in the Rgveda, 

2 Basu, Dwijendra Nath, M.A. : Some Myth-making Words in the Rgveda, 

3 Bhagavad-datta : 

4 Bhat, G. K., M. A., Ph. D. : Interpretation of a Passage in Nirukta 

5 Bhattacharyya, Durgamohan : Halayudha and his Works. 

Halayudha's Vedic Commentary. 

Some Features of Mantralnterpretations in a pre-Sayana Vedic Commentary. 

6 Bhawe, Dr. S. S. : Panini’s Rules and Vedic Interpretation. 

7 Bhide, H. B. : The Date of the mm. 

8 Chapekar N. G. : Sudas. 

9 Godbole, G. H., M. A. : Indra in the Satapatha Brahmana 

10 Gupta, S. K., M. A.,Shastri, Prabhakara : Dayananda and the Nighantu 
of Yaska. 

Dayananda's Interpretation of the Names of Vedic Gods. 

11 Jambunathan, M.R. : Lifeof Agastya(The V^edicAgastyaorthe TamilMuni) 

12 Joshi, Mrs. Prabha, M. A.: Dasas and Dasyus in Rgveda. 

13 Karnik, Dr. H. R., M.A., Ph.D. : Pusan-Legendsin theSatapatha-Brahmana. 

14 Kashikar, C. G., M. A. : A Re-examination of the Baudhayana Srauta 
Sutra (PraSna ii-Agnyadheya). 
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15 Mimansaka, Yudhisthir : ? 

16 Naware, Prof. H. R., M. A. : The Metaphysics of Rgveda and Atharvaveda 

17 Pandey, Dr. R. B. : Hymns of Resoration in the Atharvaveda : Their 
Political Significance. 

18 Pandit, A. C. Shastri : The Co-existent Rights of the Husband and Wife 
to perform Vedic Sacrifices. 

T9 Pandit, Vishnudev Sankaleshvar, M. A. : 

20 Parikh, Prof. R. C. : The Birth-place of Durgacarya, commentator of Nirukta 

21 Patil, Dr. G. M., M. A., LL. B., Ph. D. : Soma — the Vedic Deity 

22 Potdar, Prof. K. R. : Character of the Refrains in the Hymns of the 
Pgveda. 

23 Prabhu, Ramachandra Krishna : The Riddle of the Vedic Gods. 

24 Rahulkar, V. G. : Devapi and Santanu in the Rgveda. 

25 Sastri, Dr. P. S., M. A., M. Litt., Ph. D. : I'he Atharva-Vedic Hymn 
to the Earth. 

26 Sehgal, S. R. : Critical Studies in Bloomfield’s Vedic Concordance. 

27 Shah, Hiralal Amritlal, B. A. : Problems of Sayana-Nirayana. 

28 Sharma, B. R. : Visve-devas. 

29 Shastri, R. M. : Full Mantra ReT)etitions in the Madhyandina Sariihita. 

30 Shastri, Siddhcsvara : 

31 Taraporewala, I, J. S. : Transcription of vesta Letters into Devanagari. 

32 Vader, V. H., M. A., LL. B. : Rta or Zodal Beltiac. 

33 Velankar, Prof. H. D,, M, A.: The Creation -Hymns in Rgveda, Mandala X. 

34 Vipradas, Prof. V. R., M. A. ; Nature of the Rigvedic Deities. 

SECTION 11 : IRANIAN 

1 Agrawal, Ratna Chanda, M. A. : Some Iranian Coin-terms in the Kharo- 
shthi Documents from Chinese Turkestan. 

2 Ankalesaria, Ervad Peshotan K. : “Aviyao” (Tir Yasht § 14). 

3 Bana, Dr. Homi R., M. Sc., Ph. D. : Parendi. 

4 Bode, F. A. : The Evolution of Zorostrian Theism, with special reference 
to Ainesha Spent as. 

5 Cassod, P. R. E, : The Persian Saint Arda-i-Viraf. 

6 Daboo, Dr. D. J. : Iranian Law on Indian Soil. 

7 Davar, Prof. Firoze C.,M.A., LL.B. : The Indo-Iranian Pa 5 litheon. 

8 Fitter, K. A.: Awakening in the Iranian Zorostrians. 

9 Kapadia, D. D. : Some Peculiarity of Zorostrian Proper Nouns. 

10 Minocher-Homji, Nayab-Dastoor Nawroze Dinshah : What is the Holy 
Khara (Ys XLII, 4) ? 

11 Mirza, Dastur Dr. Hormazdyar, M. A., Ph. D. : The Pahlavi word 'Sun\ 

12 Tarapore, J. C., M.A., LL.B. : Religious Toleration of the Achaemenians. 
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SECTION III : CLASSICAL SANSKRIT 

1 Aggarwal, Prof. H.R., M.A., P.E.S. : The Importance of Tradition and 
Asvaghosa in Determining the Date of Kalidasa. 

2 Altekar, Dr. A.S. : Achrirasaihgraha-A lost Work on Buddhist Monastic Life. 

3 Athavale, Prof. R.B. : The Problem of Nandi. 

4 I^albir, Dr. J.K. : A Suggestion for a Ijalht'-Abliijnanasakuntalam. 

5 Bambhania, Prof. N. K., M.A., LL.iL iSuggestions as to the Teaching of 
Sanskrit to the Rising Generation. 

6 Barua, B.A., M.A., Ph. D.: Kalika Purana on 1 conograph ical Represe- 
ntations of some Sakta Goddesses and their Worship in Medieval Assam. 

7 Bhattacharya, Prof. S. P. : Two interesting Sculptures and their Bearing 
on an Important Literary Problem. 

8 Bhattacharya, Shivprasad : Visvanatha Kavdraja-some important and 
Exclusive References by Him. 

9 Buckle, Dr. C.,S.J.: An Indonesian Birth-story of Hanuman. - 

10 Chaudhari, Dr. J.B. : Khan-i-khanan Abdur Rahim and Sanskrit Literature. 

Tj Chakravarti, Chintaharan : Place of Sanskrit in the History of Modern 
Indian Literature. 

12 Dange, Sadashiv A., M.A.: An Order of Duryodhana-plays by Bhasa. 

13 Deshpandc, K.R., M.A, : Interpretation of VenLsahihara, \T, 43. 

14 Gaidhani, Prof. R.N., M.A.: A Note on Nandi in the Malavikagnimitra. 
The Nun's Complicity in the Plots of the Vidushaka in the Malavika- 
gnimitra of Kalidasa. A Note on the verse 15 in the First Act of the 
Malavikagnimitra. 

15 Gajendragadkar, Dr. S. N. : Decorative Style and Alaiiikaias in the Brha- 
daran y akopanisad . 

16 Gtirge, Prof. Dr. D. N. : I 

17 Gode, P.K., M.A. : The Poetical Works of Somanatha, the Author of 
the Ragavibodha (.'\.D, ibop). 

18 Gupta, Shri Sudhir Kumar, M.A., Shastri, Prabhakar : 

19 Gupta, Prof. Yogendra Mohan : I'hc Eldarado of Sanskrit as State lam- 
guage of India. 

20 Hamm, Dr. F.R. : The Story of King Vasu in the Indian Literature. 

21 Harakare, Gunderao : 

22 Jani, Arunoday N., M.A. : Method of Writing in the Medieval India as 
Reflected in the Naisadhiyacarita. 

23 Jani, R.J. : Justification of Mammata's Criticism of Anandavardhana. 

24 Jha, S. J. : I 

25 Joshi. Uniashaukar, M.A. : The Inner Meaning of Uttararamacharita, 
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26 Karmarkar, R.D. : The Authorship of the Parvati-Parioaya. The Dra- 
matic Terms. — (i) Prave^aka and Viskambhaka (2) Janantikam and 
Apavaritam. 

27 Katre, Sadashiv L., M. A. : Jagannatha-Pandita and Raghunatha-Pa- 
ndita: Importance of the Latter in Fixing the Original Readings of the 
Former's Gahgyahail. 

28 Koparkar, D.G., M.A., Ph.D. : One Obscure Mythological Allusion in thc' 
Artha^astra Explained. 

29 Kulkami, Dr. E.D. : The Dhanurveda and its Contribution to Lexico- 
graphy. Prastavamuktavali : Its Analysis and Probable Date. 

30 Kulkami, V.M., M.A., Ph.D. : Sadharmya and Sadr^ya. 

31 Mainkar, Dr. M.G., M.A., Ph.D.: The Yoga-Vasistha and the Ramayana. 

32 Mishra, Dr. H.R., M.A., D.Litt. : Bhavabhuti-his Mind and Art. 

33 Palsule, G. B. : A Glimpse into the Kakrtsna School of Sanskrit Grammar. 

34 Pandey Vogeshwar, M. A. : Sutra Style : A Study. 

35 Paredkar, M.A. : Constructive Peculiarities of the Similes in Manusmrti. 

36 Patkar, M.A. : Amarako<^atika-Budhamanohara of Mahadeva Vedantin 
(Latter half of the 17th Cent. A.D.). 

37 Pushpa, P.N. : Social Satire in Kshemendra. 

38 Raghavan, Dr. V. : The Natakalak^anaratnako^a of Sagaranandin. 

39 Rahulkar, V.G., M.A. : Naganandam : Hindu-Buddhist Play. 

40 Rao Kutumba, M.A. : A study of Dialogues in Abhijnanasakuntalam. 

41 Rao, N.Venkata: Mayura in Telugu Literature. 

42 Saksena, Kumari Rama, M.A., Sahitya-Shastri : Suka-saptatih : A Cri- 
tical Study. 

43 Sandesara, Upendraray J.: Terms of Address to Men and Women in 
the Anu^asanaparvan of the Mahabh^ata. 

44 Saima, K.V. : Nilaka^tha, Author of Matanga Lila : His Date and Works, 

45 Sastri, Dr. P.S., M.A., M. l.itt., Ph. D. : Some Problems of Aesthetics. 

46 Sen, Prof. Ramendra Kumar, M.A., LL. B. Role of Adbhuta Rasa in 
Drama Sub-plot in Sanskrit Drama. 

47 Sharma, Muktashankar : qflasiWT: I 

48 Shastri. Ramananda: l%S«rn | 

49 Shastri, Dr. S.N. : Trends in Modem Sanskrit Drama. - 

50 SwamUri, Bhagavadacharya : «»Kti V-«ii» MW. 

51 Trivedi, Ratilal Mohanlal: Kalidasa’s Nikramorva4iyam-A Historical 
Drama? 

52 Vadikara, Narayanashastri : I 

53 Vedantasastri, Dr. H*. M.A., D. Phil.; Raghupati Upidhyaya: His Iden- 
tity and Contribution. 
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54 Venkatacharya, T., M.A. : i 

SECTION IV : ISLAMIC CULURE 

1 Askari, Syed Hasan: Hazrat Ahmad Chirmpbsh: A 14th Century Sufi 
Saint-Poet of Bihar. 

2 Beg, Mirza Bismillah, B.A. : Contribution of Hyderabad (Deccan) towa- 
rds Qir'at. 

3 Choudhury, M.L. Roy: The Qu'ran and Music. 

4 Dadarkar, Ahmad Bahauddin : The Scope and Outstanding Characteri- 
stics of Islamic Culture. 

5 Faruqi Khwaja Ahmad: ?[rTf ^ Jlcf; 

(Some unpublished Letters of Wajid Ali Shah and his Queens). 

6 Naik, Dr. C.R., M.A., B.T., Ph.D. : The Shikastah Script and the Modi 
Script. 

7 Nazir Ahmad, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt. : Bijapur Calligraphy (1000-1035). 

8 Qazi, S. N. H * 31 ?^^ g^^ 

0 Samadi, Dr. S.B., M.A., Ph.D.: Development of the Theorj? of State 
and the Machinery of Government With Special Reference to the Evolu- 
tion of the Office of Vizier under the Abbasids. 

SECTION V : ARABIC AND PERSIAN 

1 Ahuja, Dr. Yog Dhyan, M.A., Ph.D. : Shaykh Iraqi's Influence on Khwaja 
Hafiz. 

2 Masihuzzaman, S., M.A,: Principles of Literary Criticism in Arabic and 
Persian. 

3 Muid Khan, M.A.,Ph.D., D.Litt., : A Unique Arabic MS. on Phisiognomy. 

4 Nadvi, Saiyed Abu Zafar, : ^ 

5 Naik, Dr. C.R., M.A., B.T., Ph.D.: Insha-writing and Hindu Insha-wri- 
ters of Gujarat. 

6 Nazir Ahmad, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt. : The Manbau-l-Anhar The Tanzilu- 
i-Ashar. 

7 Syed, Akbar Ali: Life and Works of ‘Abdul-T.atif Al-Abbasi of Gujarat' 
-an Introduction. 

SECTION VI : PALI AND BUDDHISM 

1 Banerjee, Dr. Anukul Chandra, M. A., LL. B.. Ph. D. : Buddhist Sects 
in China. 

2 Bapat, Prof. P. V. : Svastika in the Images of the Buddha. 

3 Buddha Prakash; Buddhist Approach to the Universe. 

4 Guha, Devaprasad, M. A. : The Sande^^akatha. 

5 Gupta, Dr. Chandra Bhan, M. A., D. Litt. : A Critical Note on Budd- 
hist Literature, 

6 Jaini, Padmanabha S., M. A. Tripitakacharya : A Rare Manuscript of 
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Abhidharmadipa-Vibhasaprabha Vrtti. 

7 Kangle, S. T. : The Atihakavagga and the Theory of Soul. 

8 Mishra, Vijayakanta, M. A. : Sea and Land Trade Routes in India as 
revealed in the Buddhist Literature. 

9 Pachovv, W., Ph. D. : Further Studies on the Avadanasataka, 

SECTION VII ; PRAKRIT AND JAINISM 

1 Acharya Shri Tulsi : STgafcT efK 

2 Choudhary, Prof. Radha Krishna, M. A., Purana-Shastri : Lachchuar-The 
Birth-place of Lord Mahavir? 

3 Desai, P. B. : Kondakunda, his Domicile. 

4 Diskalkar, D. JL, M. A. : Jain Epigraphy-lts Importance. 

5 Jain, R. C., B. A.: Some Common Terms in Jainism and Buddhism. 

6 Jhaveri, Miss. 1. H., M. A. : Agurulaghii-Guiia-paryaya in Jain Philoshophy. 

7 Mehta, Mohanlal : Extra-Sensory-perception. 

8 Roth, Dr. Gustav : Mohanagrha in Malli-jnatii and in Kautilya's Arthasastra. 

9 Sanghavi, Pandit Shri Sukhlalj i : 

10 Shah, Dr. Umakant Premanand: A Documentarj' PZpigraph from the 
Mount Satrunjaya. 

11 Thakar, J. P., M. A., Kovid: The Trisa stisalakapurusacarita of Acarya 
Hemchandra: Its Importance,. 

12 L'padhye, Prof. Dr. A. N. : Dhurtakhyana in the Nisithacurni. 

SECTION VIII : HISTORY 

1 Ambiah, Miss Sukanya: Royal Titles and their Significance. 

2 Baji, Dr. A. R. : Acharya Simhanandin, King-maker and Pontiff. 

3 Basu, Dvvijendra Nath, M. A.: A Very Primitive Culture in the Corner 
of India. 

4 Bhatt, P. N., Sahityaratna : The Gaps in the Chronology of the Western 
Ksatrapas. 

5 Bhattacharya, S., M. a. : The Presiding Deity of Kamarupa. 

6 Chand, Amar, m. a. : Date of Kharavela. 

7 Chandramauliswar, .m. a.: Rani Meenakshi's Reign in Madura (1731-1739) 

8 Choudhary, Prof. Radhakrishna, m. a., Puranashastri : The Kar^iatas of 
Mithila (c. 1097-1355 A. D.) 

9 Das, G. S. ; Historical Value of Samara Taranga. 

10 Dasgupta, Dr. C. C., M. a., p. r. s., Ph. d. (Cal), ph. D. (Cantab) : A 
Note on the Non-mention of Satiyaputra and Keralaputra in Rock Edict 
XIII of A^oka. 

11 Datta, Dr. K. K. : The Battle of Plassey. 

12 Iyengar, K. Narayana: Viragals at Hiregundugal. 
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13 Jagan Nath, Prof., M. A.: Notes on the Eran Stone Inscription of 
Samudragupta(?) . 

14 Khare, G. H. : Mir Khusraw-a Misnomer. 

15 Kulkami, Prof. K. P. : Mukundaraj a- Author of Mahabliashya (Vivekasi- 
ndhu) : His Time and Place. 

16 Majmudar, Dr. M. R., M. A., Ph. D., LL. B. : i. Fragment of an Inscribed 
Pra<^asti of Udayana Vihara by Ramachandra Muni, newly discovered 
from Dholka. 2. A Pasiipatacharya from Anahila pataka appointed Head 
of a 12th Century Matha in N. W. Provinces. 

17 Mitra, Sisir Kumar, M. A., LL. B. : A Note on the Status of the Early 
Candclla Rulers. 

18 Nizami, Prof. A. H. : Vindhya Pradesh in the Fifteenth Century (based 
on original sources). 

19 Prasad, Bimla, M. A. : The Indian Nationalist Movement and Economic 
Policy, 1890-92. 

20 Roy Choudhary, Miss Mriducchanda : The Story Elements in the Tuzuk- 
i-Jahangiri. 

21 Sliarma, Ram Sharan, M. A. : The Vedic Gaj^ia and the Origin of the Republic, 

22 Shastri, Dr. H. G., M. A., Ph. D. : The Ancient Kings mentioned in the 
Sixth Ucchvasa of the Plarsacarita. 

23 Sircar, Dr. D. C., M. A., Ph. D. : Eastern Ganga inscriptions in the 
Tamil Country. 

24 Swanii Bhumananda: How long had Bhisma been on the Arrow-Bed? 

25 Talavalkar, V. R. : Enmity between Nahapana and Satakarni. 

26 Vader, V. H., M. A., LL. B. : Ravana-His anterior and posterior History. 

27 Venkatachclain, Sri Kota: The Pre-determined Plot in Indian Chronology 
Exposed. 

SECTION IX : ARCHAEOLOGY 

1 Acharya, P. : Dikpalas and their Saktis in Temples of Orissa. 

2 Altekar, Dr. A. S. : A Unique Type of Silver Coin of Skandagupta{?). 

3 Banerji, Adris: i. Khairagarh. 2. Origin of the Buddhist Church Art-The 
Background. 

4 Banerji J. N. : An Iconographic Study of the ‘Chnadra Gupta Cave* (N0.6) 
Facade at Udayagiri. 

5 Banerjee, Priyatosh : i. Observations on Some non-Mohammedan Coins. 
2. A Shert Kurkihar Bronze Inscription. 

6 Bhattacharyya, Asoke Kumar : i. Hindu Elements in Early Muslim Coinage 
in India. 2. Iconography of some Minor Deities in Jainism. 

7 Choudhary, Radha Krishna; Two Important Forgotten Pala Sites 

8 Deshpande, M. N. : A Brief Account of Recent Archaeological Exploration 
in Maharashtra. 
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Q Diskalkar, D. B., M. A.: Origin of Indian Epigraphy. 

10 Gadre, A. S. : A Mediaeval Temple at Kotai (in Kutch) : Is it a Sun-shrine ? 

11 Iyengar, K. Narayana: Viragals (Memorial Stones) at Hiregundugal. 

12 Kar, R. C., M. A.: ‘Vigrahapala* Coins-not a Magadha Type. 

13 Mankad, B. L. : Some Interesting Sculptures from Old Idar State Territoies. 

14 Mehta, R. N., M. A. : Excavation at Timbarva. 

15 Mirashi, Prof. V. V. : Muria Stone Inscription of Sankarangana. 

16 Mishra, B. N. : The Three Bodhisattva Images of Nalanda. 

17 Mishra. Vijayakanta, M. A. : A Note on Dhobadiha Rock Carvings found 
at Chaibassa. 

18 Pathakji. M. J. : The Three Hindu Gods of War. 

19 Prakash, Dr. Satya : An Interesting Inscribed Pot-cover from Nalkar 
Sambhar. 

20 Rama Rao, Dr. M., M.A., Ph.D. : Satavahana Coins of the Ten-Arched 
Caitya Type. 

21 Rao, S. R., M. A.; Recent Exploration in Gujarat and Kathiawad. 

22 Ray, Dr. S. C., M. A., D. Phil.: On a $Ti Pratapa Coin at Nalanda. 

23 Sambamoorthy, Prof. P., B. A., B. L. : Kundimiyamalai Music Inscrip- 
tion-an Interpretation. 

24 Sankalia, Dr. H. D. and Subbarao, Dr. B. : Excavations at Maheshwar 
in Madhya Bharat. 

25 Sharma, Dr. Y. D. : Harappa Settlements on the upper Sutlej. 

26 Sircar, Dr. D. C., M. A., Ph. D. : The Sun-God of Bhilsa. 

27 Sivaramamurti, C., M. A.: The Story of Gahga at Pattaclakal. 

28 Soundara Rajan, K. V. : Trinity in Sculpture. 

29 Subrhmanyam, R., M. A., Ph. D. : Buddhist Sculptures from Salihundam. 

30 Taimuri, M. H. R. : Fort Raisen: Foundation and Development. 

31 Varma Sawalia Behari Lai, M. A., B. L., M. L. C. : The Location of 
Gautam's Ashram. 

32 Wakanker, V. S. : i. Unique Images from Mandsuar 2. Ancient Images 
from Ujjain Museum. 3. Unpublished Inscriptions from Dhar. 

33 Vazdani, G. : An Inscription from Raisen Fort in the Bhopal State. 

SECTION X : INDIAN LINGUISTICS 

1 Agrawal, Saryu Prasad: 

2 Chakradeo, Lakshmikant Mahadeo, B. A., M. Sc., C. 1 . 1 . Sc. : i. A Common 
Script for the whole of India. 2. Sanskrit must be revived by simplifying 
it and made the National Language of India. 

3 Chaturvedi, Prof. S. P. : A Study into the Principles of Preference in 
the Application of Pacinian Sutras and their Working. 
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4 Dhall, Prof. G.B., m.a. (Pat.), M.A. (Lond.): Observation of some Common 
Peculiarities in the English Speech of the People of Orissa. 

5 Ganeshsundaram, P.C. and Subramoniam 1 . : Marathi Loans in Tamil. 

6 Ghosal, S.N.,m.a. : The Nasal in Contact with Mutes in the Prakrta-Paingala. 

7 Guhathakura, Satisa C. : Plea for Basic Sanskrit Grammar. 

8 Harshe, Dr. R.G., b.a. (Tilak), D. Litt. (Paris) : Some Marathi words of 
Sumerian Origin. 

9 Hota, Prof. Siddheswar, m. a., m. r. a. s., Jyotisacharya : The Stamps of 
Dialetical varieties on Priya. 

10 Iyer, K.A. Subramania, m.a. : The Concept of among the Vaiyakaranas. 

11 Jha, Subhadra: Unjustifiabiality of the Principle of on tha Basis of 

the of Paninl. 

12 Jha, vShri Tejnath : i 

13 Joshi, V, L. 1 

14 Mahashabde, M. V,, m.a., Vyakaranacharya : Grammatical Idioms in 
Sanskrit. 

15 Misra, Sadanand, Vyakaranacharya, b.a. : | 

16 Misra, Shivsckhar : -ft! 1 

17 Pasule, G, B. : A Glimpse into the Kakftsna School of Grammar. 

18 Pandit, Dr. P, B. : Indo-Aryan Sibilants in Gujarati. 

19 Prasad, B. N.: Some Interesting features of Juctional Prosodies. 

20 Rahulkar, V. G. The Etymology of the Word *Ftsi'. 

21 Sen, Dr. Sukumar: Some Indo-Aryan Etymologies. 

22 Sekhar, A. Chandra : Date of Kautilay Bhasa relating to Nasals in 
Bhojpuri- 

23 Shah, Vasumati, Vyakarana-Kavya-Tirtha : 

24 Shapeti, Prof. S. B. m.a. : Linguistic and Historical Investigation of the 
Use of the Word 'Appa’ as a Suffix to the Proper Name of the Male Persons. 

25 Shastri, Satya Vrat, Vyakaranacharya, m.a.,m.o.l. : Bhartrhari’s Concep- 
tion of Time. 

26 Shastri, Shanti Bhikshu : An incorrect Reading existing from a long time 
in Siddhantakaumudi. 

27 Shastri, Siddheswar : 6qi«^oTfl>I^: c^cl: I 

28 Sreekantiaya, T. N. : Affricates in Kannada Speech. 

29 Subramoniam, V- I. : i. The Importance of Tamil Inscriptions in the 
Study of the Sansicrit Loans in Tamil. 2. Personal Names in the Early 
Sangam Works. 

30 Tagare, G. V., m.a., Ph.o, : A Proposal for the Formation of rhe National 
Language of India. 
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31 Varma, Siddheswar, : i. Comparative Frequency of Hindu Sounds 2. A 
Plan for the Evaluation of Panini on the Vedic Language 3. The Vedic 
Limitations of the SiddhantaKaumudi. 

32 Venkatesariya, M. G., m.a. : Behaviour of the Nominative Singular Case- 
Moroheme in the Oldest Kanarese. 

33 Vishva Bandhu: The Savitri Rk (III, 62, 6): Its Grammatical Problem. 

SECTION XI : DKAVIDIAN LANGUAGES AND CULTURE 

1 Ayyar, A. S. Nataraja : Tiruvalluvar,~Dharma Section and the Dharma 
Sastras. 

2 Chettiar, Dr. A. C., M.A., ph.d. : Ancient Kings of Tamil Country-Their 
High Ideals. 

3 Malwad, S. S. : Kannada Folk Songs. 

4 Pillai, R. P. Setu: Literary Value of Ananda Ranga Pillai. 

5 Naidu, Shanker Raja: Treatment of Love in Toinvalluvar and Biharilal, 

6 Rao, N. Venata: Telugii Literature and Culture in Tamil Land. 

7 Rao, Veldanda Prabhakar; Development of Criticism in Telugu Literature. 

8 Sanna, M. Hpendra : A Note on the Telugu Prose content of the Kakatiya 
Inscriptions. 

9 Sastrulu, V. V.: Influence of Jainism in Telugu Literature. 

SECTION XII : RELJGON AND PHILOSOPHY 

1 Adinath : Mahakalayogasastra; Khccari Vidya. I 

2 Ayyar, A. S. N. : New Light on the Bhagavata~(Adhyaya 22 of the Da-* 
$ama Skandha, 

3 Bhatt, G.H. : The Concept of Mind in the Suddhadvaita Vedanta. 

4 Bhattacharya, Bhabatosh, m.a.,b.l., Kavyatirtha: The Yogiyajnavalkya*- 
smrti and its Utilisation in the Mediaval Digests of Bengal and Mithila. 

5 Bhattacharya' Gopikamohan : Is Kanada an Atheist ? 

6 Bhattacharya, Katyayanidas : The Concept of Subtle Body in Sankhya 
Philosophy. 

7 Budda Prakash : The Meaning of ‘Yajna*. 

8 Chari, Dr. V.K., M.A.,Ph.D. : The Influence of Hindu Philosophic Thought 
on American Transcendentalist Literature. 

9 Choudhari, Prof. Narendra Nath : Goddess Saraswati and Her Worship. 

10 Choudhari, Dr. Rama : The Saiva-Vedant School of Srikantha-Saivacarya, 

11 Choudhary, Rama Kumar, b.a. : i. 2. Gandhi s Conception of 

God and Truth. 

12 Das, Harmohan, b.a.,l.t.: Contribution of Srimanta Sankaradeva. 

13 Das, Ram Mohan : Daughter in Manusmiti. 

14 Divanji, P. C. : Teaching of the Brahmavidya in the MujgiiJakopanisat, 

15 Dubash, K. J. : Good and Evil ; Free will and Destiny. 
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16 Durkal, J. B., m.a. : The Vedic Theory of Impulses. 

17 Garge, Prof. Dr. D.V. M.A.,Ph.r>. : Fundamental Mimahsa Rules of Inter- 
pretation. 

18 Gokhale, Malati, m.a. : The Prabodha-Sudhakara, Wrongly Ascribed to 
Adi^ankara. 

19 Goswami, Vidyabhaskar Shri Mahaprabhulal, Nyaya-Vyakarana-Sahitya 
-Vedantacarya. 

20 Harshe, Dr. R. G., b.a. (Tilak), D. Litt. (Paris) : Mahakalayoga ^astra : 
Khecari Vidya by Adihatha. 

21 Hirenath, R. C. : Basava Gita and Bhagavadgita. 

22 Iyengar, H. R. R., m.a.,m.t.a. : Madhava-Sahkhyanayaka or Sahkhya- 
nasaka ? 

23 Iyengar, M. C. Krishnaswami : The Erudition of Thirukkotur Ammai and 
the Great Reformer Shri Ramanuja, Messing at her Hands. 

24 Jain, R. C., b.a. : Some Common Terms in Jainism and Buddhism. 

25 Jetly, J. S., Nyayacarya, m.a.: The Vivarana Panjika (in Ms. form) of 
Aniruddha. 

26 Jha, Shri Deigamber : I 

27 Karmarkar, R. D. : i. Yogavasistha, Lahkavatara and Gaudapadaka- 
rika-Mutual Relation. 2. Was Sankara the Author of the Commentary 
on Gaudapadakarikas, generally attributed to him? 

28 Mehta, Hariprasad C., M.A.,B.T.,Kavyatirtha: I 

29 Misra, Pandit Shri Dhiranand Sharma, Nyayacarya, b.a.: i 

30 Modi, Dr. P. M., m.a., Ph.D. : Revelation of the System of Badarayana in 
Brahmasutra III. 3. 

31 Nachane, Dr. Miss Sulochana A. : “From Wonderland to Reality’* in 
Advaita. 

32 Oza, Kedarnath, Darsanalankar, Nyaya-Vyakarana-Vendatacarya. 

33 Pandeya, Prof. A, N., m.a. : Atreya and His Bhasyaon the Vaisesika Sutras. 

34 Pandey, Dr. K. C. : Voluntaristic Saivism of Nandikesvara. 

35 Pandya, J. J., m.a.: The Relation between the Mandukya Upanishad and 
Gaudapadakarika. 

36 Parikh, Prof. R. C. : A Neglected Work of Pnilosophy in Sanskrit. 

37 Pathak, P. V., m.a. : Critical Evaluation of the Indian System of Yoga- 
praxis and that of Western Psycho-analysis. 

38 Prabhu, Ramachandra Krishna: A Note on the Gavam Ayana. 

39 Rao, Dr. P. Nagaraja, m.a., D.Litt. : Advaita Vedanta and Madhyamika 
School of Buddhism. 

40 Saksena, Dr. S.N., M.A.,Ph.D. : Indian Philosophy and the Western Mind 

41 Sastry, Dr, N. Mallikarjuna : Teachings of Upanishads. 

42 Sastry, Shamachandra : Sankara as Sakta. 
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43 Sastri, A. Chinnaswami : I 

44 Sengupta, B. K. : Is Sankara a crypto-Biiddhist ? 

45 Sharma, Dhirananda: 

46 Sharma, Raghunath: 

47 Shastri, K.S., Ramaswami, Shiromani: The Origin of the Prabhakara 
School of Mimahsa. 

48 Shastri, S.S. : Anandanubhavachar^^a. 

40 Shastri, S.V. : Mantra Sakti. 

50 Shastri. Prof. V. A. Ramaswamy, m.a. : Bhartrhari as a Mimamsaka. 

51 Shiva Nath, Prof, m.a.: Vaijayantimala and Vanamala. 

52 Shukla, J.M., m.a, : The Concept of Time according to Bhartrhari. 

53 Soloman, E. A., m.a. : Theories of Truth. 

54 Thakur, Anantalal: Some Lost Nyaj^a Works and Authors. 

55 Tripathi, Dr. Yogendra J., m.a., PH.n.,BT. : Ajantavada in Gujarati Poctiy^. 

56 Uadayavir, Vidyabhaskar, Vedaratna, Shastri, Nyayatirtha, etc. 

57 Varma, Sawalia Beliari Lai, m.a.,b.l.,m.l.('. : Origin and Development of 
Image-worship in India. 

58 Wendal Lothar: Scholar and Savant, 

50 Yogendra Jayadeva m. a.: Differences of Interpretation between Vacaspati 
and Bhiksu on Samkhya-Yoga 

SFXTION XTII : TECHNICAI. SCIENCES AND FINE ARTS 

1 Abhayankar, K. V., m.a. : National Calendar for India. 

2 Agrawala, Ratnachandra, m.a. : Some Early Brahini and Kharoshthi 
Inscriptions on Silk from Chiness Turkestan, 

3 Atri Vidyalankar: aiTgifqq 

4 Banerjee, J.N., M,A.,Ph.D.,F.A.^. : An Iconographic Study of the ‘Chandra- 
gupta Cave' Facade at Udayagiri. 

5 Bhatt, Hariher P. : Katkar's Attempt for the Discovery of Pluto and the 
Probable Place af an Undiscovered Planet. 

6 Bhatt, P. N., Sahityaratna : The Effect of Mogul Art on Rajput Art. 

7 Bhattacharya, Bibhuti Bhushan: India-the Place of Invention of Weight 
-driven Horologes. 

8 Choksey, Dr. K.M., z.d.s. (Vienna) : Cultural Heritage of Ancient India 
in Relation to Dentistry. 

9 Dave, Bhupatram : 1. : 2. 

qq?:RTr sism 

10 Dave Kanaiyalal Bhaishankar: 

11 Fisher, Dr. Klaus: The art of Bengal Temples with Bent Eaves. 

12 Goetz, H. : The Application of Modern Research Methods to the Study 
of Indian Art. 
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13 Guha Thakura, S. C. : Numerals-Not Arabic but International Indie-De- 
mand Scientific Standardization. 

14 Harshe, Dr. R. G., b.a. (Tilak), I). Litt. (Paris): The Authenticity of 
Pillai’s Ephemcris in Verifying the Dates recorded on Manuscripts. 

13 Majmudar, Dr. M. R., MA.,ph.D.,Li-.B. : i. A 13th Century Inscribed Me- 
tal Bell from Patan. 2. New Light on ‘Dapda-Rasaka’. 

16 Misra, Shri Ravikant : 1 

17 Nazar Ahmed; Farrukh Hussain the Royal Artist at the Court of Ibra- 
him Adil Shah II and his Painting. 

18 Pandit, Dr. V.K. : Is Panchasiddhantika the Real Karma-grantha of Varai- 
hamihira ? 

T9 Pathak, H.N.,m.a.,m.Sc.: Some Economic Concepts in Kautilya’s Artha^stra. 

20 Prabhu, R. K. : What were the Sadasitimukhah ? 

21 Sambamoorthy, Prof. P., b.a.,b.l. : Musical Mnemonics. 

22 .Sastry, N. Mallikarjuna; The Place of Dance in Ancient India. 

23 Shah, Dr. U. P. : The .so called Mauryana Polish in Jaina Literature. 

24 Shukla, D.N. : Samarangane-Sutiadhare fit the Medieval Temple-Architecture. 

25 Shukla. N. N. : Some Aspects of the Study of Indian Music and its History. 

26 Talvalkar: Monumental Buildings of 15th and i6th Centuries and their 
Significance. 

27 Trivedi. H. R. Constume and Ornament of the of Saurashtra. 

28 Trivedi, S. S. : soifdnfSlcnsn??! 

SECTION XIV : RAJASTHAN HISTORY AND CUl.TURE 

1 Agarwala, R. C., M.A. : Some Interesting Vishnu Images in Sardar 
museum, Jodhpur. 

2 Nahata, Agarchanda. 

3 Rahulkar, V. G.: The Rajapra^asti-Mahakavya and Bhatta Ranachoda 

4 Shastri, Prof. Keshavram K. 

SECTION XV; GUJ ARAT-HISTORY AND CULTURE 

1 Acharya, G. V. : Intwa Hill E.xcavations. 

2 Bhatt. Jatashankar Kanji: ?ftp^^Sil-g?rcIfsrR. 

3 Bhatt, P. N., Sahityaratna : Sun-cult in Gujarat and Saurashtra 

4 Bhayani, H. C. : Phapha ‘W’ (Vain Efforts) and Allied Words (Two 
Particular Tjrpcs of Gujarati Reduplicatives). 

5 Divetia, Chaitanyabala Jayendrabhai, M. A.: Garbo 

6 Gupta, Jagadish, M. A., D. Litt.: 

7 Jhaveri, Dr. Bipin,: 

8 Joshi, Uraashanker, M. A. : i. Anarta-Land of Dancers ? 2, Sun-worship 
in Gujart, with special reference to Kharhbhat. 

9 Mandali, Nathalal 
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10 Nanavati, J. M., M. A.: The Temple at Gop. 

11 Naik, Dr. C. R., M. A., B. T., Ph. D. : An Account of Sultan Mahmud 
Ghaznavi’s Expedition of Gujarat from Farrukhi’s Qasidahs. 

12 Pandya, P. P., M. A.: The Archaeological Explorations in Halar. 

13 Quazi, Sayed Noorud-din Husain : i. Broach under the Independent Nawabs 

of Broach and its Tragic End in 36 years 1736-1772 A. D. 2. ^ ^ 

sjsrr? % s??? ^qr? 

14 Sandesara, Dr. B. J., M. A., Ph. D, : Some Digambara Jaina works Composed 
in Gujarat and Saurastra. 

15 Shah, Dr. Umkant P. : flq® ^ ?lipn 

16 Shastri, Dr. Hariprasal G„ M. A., Ph. D.; i, ggr^cTRI Hrqiflqi 

RIW«T 36% qff?. 2. The Problem of the Chronology of the 

Chavada Kings. 

17 Shastri, Prof. Kcshavram K.: qiqiqi 

18 Sheth, C. B. : Contributions of Jainism to the Mediaeval History of Gujarat. 

19 Shukla, Prof. Yashvant, M.A. : gir^RNTT !WT?. 

20 Swami, Bhagawadacharj^a : jqqrqt 

21 Thakar, Dr. Dhirubhai Premshanker, M. A. Ph. D. : qfoi 55 i 5 S 



All India Oriental Conference 
17th Session, Ahmedabad 

PROGRAMME 
30th October 1953 

9- 0 A. M. to 10-30 A. M. Opening of the Mss. Exhibition, or- 

ganised by Gujarat Vidya Sabha, 
by Shri Kasturbhai Lalbhai at the 
. Town Hall. 

10- 45 A. M. to 12-45 P. M. Meeting of the Retiring Executive 

Committee. 

12-0 Noon Lunch. 

2- 0 P. M. to 2-30 P. M. Preliminary meeting of Sectional 

presidents and Secretaries for draw- 
ing up a time-table for Sectional 
Readings. 

3- 30 P. M. to 5-30 P. M. Opening Session at the Premabhai 

Hall. 

6- 0 P. M, to 7-0 P. M. Public Lecture of Dr. Edgerton, at 

Vidya Vihar. 

7- 0 P. M. to 8-0 P. M. Dinner. 

9-0 P. M. Entertainments atthe Premabhai Hall. 

31st October 1953 

8- 30 A. M. to 10-30 A. M. Addresses of the Sectional Presidents 

at Vidya Vihar in the following order 

Prarthana Mandir Samskara Bhavan 

8- 30 to 9: (i) Vedic (i) Arabic and Persian 

9 to 9-30: (2) Classical Sanskrit (2) Islamic Culture 

9- 30 to 10: (3) History (3) Iranian 

10 to 10-30: (4) Religion and Philosophy (4) Linguistics 

10- 30 A. M. to 12 A. M. Reading of papers only in the above 

sections, at Vidya Vihar. 

12 Noon Lunch 

2-0 P. M. to 4-0 P. M. Addresses of the Sectional Presidents 

at Vidya Vihar, in the following order:- 
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Prarthana Mandir 

2 to 2-30: (i) Dravidian Culture 

2- 30 to 3: (2) Pali and Buddhism 

3 to 3-30: (3) Prakrit and Jainism 

3- 30 to 4 : (4) Gujarat-History and 

Culture. 

4- 0 P. M. to 4-30 P. M. 

4-30 P. M. to 6-0 P. M. 

6-0 P. M. to 7-0 P. M. 

7 P. M. to 8-0 P. M. 

9-0 P. M. 


Samskara Bhavan 

(1) Technical Sciences and 
Fine Arts 

(2) Rajasthan-History and 
Culture 

(3) Archaeology 

Tea. 

Reading of Papjers in all the Sections 
at Vidya Vihar. 

Public Lecture by Dr. A. Ghosh at 
Vidya Vihar. 

Dinner. 

Entertainments at the Premabhai 
Hall. 


1st November 1953 


8-30 A. M. to ii~o A. M. 
ii~o A. M. to 12-30 P. M 
12-30 P. M. 

2-30 P. M. to 4-0 P. M. 
2-30 P. M. to 4-0 P. M. 

4- 15 P. M. to 5-15 P. M, 

5- 30 P. M. to 7 P. M. 
7-15 P. M. 


Reading of papers in all the Sections 
at Vidya Vihar. 

Meeting of the Council, at Samskara 
Bhavan, Vidya \"ihar. 

Lunch. 

Reading of papers in all the Sections 
at V^'diya Vihar. 

Meeting of the New Executive 
Committee. 

'‘Sneha Sammelan*' (Party) by the 
Gujarat Prantiya Rashtra Bhasha 
Prachar Samiti at the Gujarat College. 
Concluding Session at Vidya Vihar. 
Dinner. 
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All India Oriental Conference 
Minutes of the meeting of the old Executive Committee 

A meeting of the Executive Committee of the All India Oriental 
Conference was held at lo. 30 A. M. on Friday, the 30th October, 1953, at 
Motiganga near C. N. Vidya Vihar, Ahmedabad. The following members 
were present 

Dr. Siiniti Kumar Chatterji (in the Chair), Dr. A. S. Altekar, Prof. 
V. V. Mirashi, Prof. K. Chattopadhyaya, Prof. Jagannath, Dr. P. V. Kane, 
Prof. D. D. Kapadia, Prof. R. D. Karmarkar, Dr. S. M. Katre, Dr. A. D. 
Pusalkar, Prof, K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Prof. Vishva Bandhu Sastri, Dr. 
Sukumar Sen, Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewalla, Dr. A. N. Upadhye, Dr. P. L. 
Vaidya, Prof. H. D. Velankar, and Dr. R. N. Dandekar. 

(1) The minutes of the meetings of the Executive Committee held at 
Lucknow on the 3rd and the 5th October, 1951 were confirmed. 

(2) The following resolution of condolence proposed by the Chairman 
was passed all members standing 

Resolution l-''Resolved that the Executive committee of the All 
India Oriental Conference places on record its sense of deep sorrow at the 
sad demise of the following scholars who have passed away since the last 
session of the Conference held at Lucknow in October 1951. 

(i) Prof. Baranikov, (2) Dr. Richard Bell, (3) Prof. S.N. Dasgupta, (4) Prof. 

Lakhmi Dhar, (5) Dr. R, E. Enthoven, (6) Prof. A. Foucher, (7) Prof. 

Rene Grousset, (8) Prof.K.Goda Verma, (9) Prof.Bedrich Hrozny, (10) 

Prof.R.Krishmurti, (ii) Prof.B.K. Kakati, (12) Prof.V. Lesny, (13) Prof. 

C. Acyuta Menon, and (14) Dr. N. Mac Nicol.'* 

(3) The General Secretary submitted the audited accounts of the Conference 
for the years 1951 and 1952. On a motion moved by Prof. K. Chattopadhyaya 
and seconded by Prof. Vishvabandhu Sastri the following resolution was passed. 

Resolution 2 -‘‘Resolved that the audited accounts of the Conference 
for the years 1951 and 1952, as submitted by the General Secretary, be and 
are hereby Passed." 

(For the audited accounts, see appendix T of these proceedings). 

(4) On a motion moved by Prof. H. D. Velankar and seconded by Dr. 
A. N. Upadhye the following resolution regarding the appointment of Auditor 
was Passed. 

Resolution 3 -'*Resolved that Messrs G. M. Oka and Co., Poona, be 
and are hereby appointed Auditors of the Conference for the years 1953,1954 
and 1955; resolved further that they be paid an honorarium of Rs. 25/— for 
e^h of these years." 
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(5) The General Secretary then read out a letter dated 2,7 — 10 — 1953 
received from Dr. Umesh Mishra, Local Secretary, 14th Session of All India 
Oriental Conference held at Darbhanga, regarding the accounts of that 
Session. The Executive Committee expressed its disapproval of the Local 
Secretary's failure to submit the audited accounts of the 14th Session. The 
Committee further felt that the explanation given in this connection by the 
Local Secretary in his letter dated 27—10 — 1953 was not at all satisfactory. 
Therefore on a motion moved by Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri and seconded 
by Dr.A.S. Altekar the following resolution was Passed. 

Resolution 4 — Resolved that the General Secretary be asked to 
write to Dr. Amarnath Jha, Chairman of the Local Committee of the 14th 
Session, in the matter of the audited accounts of that Sessions and request 
him personally to look into the matter and to see that the accounts of the 
Session are submitted to the Executive Committee at an early date." 

(6) The General Secretary then informed the Executive Committee that, 
as per Resolution 10 passed by the Executive Committee at its meeting held 
at Lucknow on 3 — 10 — 1951, the Central Office of the Conference has duly 
published Part ii of the Proceedings of the 14th Sessions of the Conference 
held at Dardhanga in 1948. He further informed the Committee that the 
first Part of the Proceedings of the 16th Session of the Conference held at 
Lucknow was ready for publication. As proposed by him the following reso- 
lution was passed in this connection. 

Resolution 5 - “Resolved that part 2 of the Proceedings of the 14th 
Session of the Conference be priced at.Rs.3/~and that Part I of the Proceedings 
of the i6th Session be priced at Rs. 5/-." 

(7) The General Secretary placed before the Committee the report on 
the first meeting of the General Assembly of the International Union of 
Orientalists received from Dr. V. Raghavan who had attended the meeting 
at Paris on behalf of the All India Oriental Conference. On a motion moved 
by Dr. P. L. Vaidya and Seconded by Dr. A. D. Pusalkar the following 
resolution was Passed. 

Resolution 6- “Resolved that Dr.V. Raghavan 's report on the first 
meeting of the General Assembly of the International Union of Orientalists 
be recorded; resolved further that the best thanks of the Executive Commi- 
ttee be conveyed to Dr. Raghavan for his useful and interesting report." 

(8) The Executive Committee than considered the proposal forwarded by 
Dr. Baburam Saksena to the effect that a separate Section for Hindi be introduced 
as a regular Section in the Session of the All India Oriental Conference in 
addition to the 13 Sections mentioned in Rule 12(a) and that Rule 12(a) be 
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amended accordingly. After considerable discussion on a motion moved by 
Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri and seconded by Prof. R.D. Karmarkar the follow- 
ing resolution was Passed. 

Resolution 7 -'*The Executive Committee considered the proposal for in- 
troducing Hindi as a regular separate Sectien in the Session of the 
Conference and for amending Rule No.i2(a) accordingly and resolved 
that the Committee is not in favour of the proposal." 

(9) The Executive Committee than considered the suggestions forwarded 
by Prof. Chintaharan Chakravarti regarding the compilation of a Directory of 
Indological Institutions in India and the arrangements for adequate publicity 
of the work of the Conference. Tt was pointed out that the Government of 
India-Ministry of Education-has already prepared a Directory of Indological 
Institutions in India. The General Secretary was, therefore, asked to inform 
the Government that the All India Oriental Conference would be glad to coope- 
rate with them in making the Directory more comprehensive and accurate. 
As regards the publicity of the work of the Conference, the General Secre- 
tary was authorised to take the necessary steps in that regard. 

( I o) The General Secretary then placed before the Committee for discussion 
the question whether a Session of the All India Oriental Conference could 
be held outside India, This question arose out of the talks which he had 
with some Scholars in Ceylon during his recent visit there. It was the sense 
of the Committee that according to the constitution of the Conference there 
is no bar to holding a Session of the Conference outside India. 

(11) The Executive Committee considered the propasal forwarded by Dr. 
R. G. Harshe regarding the appointment of Indologists as Cultural Attaches to 
Indian Embassies in foreign countries. On a motion moved by Dr. A. S. Alte- 
kar and Seconded by Dr. P. L, Vaidya the following resolution was passed. 

Resolution 8 -''Resolved that Government of India be requested 
seriously to consider the feasibility of appointing qualified Indologists 
as Cultural Attaches to Indian Embassies in foreign countries with a 
view to acquainting the people of these countries adequately and in 
an expert manner with the various aspects of Indian culture and 
civilisation." 

(12) Prof. R. D. Karmarkar proposed that hereafter the Sessions of the 
All India Oriental Conference be held every year (instead of every two 3^ears 
as at present). The Chairman ruled this proposal out of order as sufficient 
notice of the proposal was not given. 

(13) The Executive Committee then considered the General Secretary's 
proposal regarding the preparation and publication by the Conference of 
Biennial Bibliography of Indology. It wsls pointed out that a proposal of a 
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similar nature was accepted by the Conference at an earlier Session but that, 
unfortunately, no further progress could be made in that connection. The 
Executive Committee, however, felt that the proposal was important and 
that more serious efforts should be made for its implementation. On a motion 
moved by the Chairman the following resolution was passed. 

Resolution 9-* * Resolved tnat a sub-Committee consisting of Dr. 
S. K. Chatterji, Dr. A. S. Altekar, Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Dr. S. M. 
Katre, and Dr. R. N. Dandekar (convener) be appointed to prepare 
and submit to the Executive Committee, at an early date, a detailed 
plan regarding the preparation and publication by the Conference of 
a Bibliography of Indology." 

(14) On a motion moved by the Chairman the Executive Committee resol- 
ved to recommend the following resolution to the Council of the Conference. 
Resolution Resolved that the All India Oriental Conference draws 
the urgent attention of the Government of India to the following resolu- 
tion which the Conference had adopted at its Sessions held in Bombay 
(1949) and Lucknow (1951) and in connection with which no tangible 
steps have been taken by Government so far : 

“The All India Oriental Conference urges on the Go vemment of India the 
necessity of starting a Central Institute for the promotion of Indolo- 
gical Studies. The Conference belives that it is absolutely necessary that 
such a Central Indological Institute starts functioning at an early 
date, specially in view of the growing demand abroad for proper 
knowledge of and training in Indological subjects at this time." 

(15) The General Secretary reported to the Executive Committee that Dr. 
Raghuvira the President-elect of the Vedic Section, had informed him of his 
inability to attend the Ahmedabad Session and preside over the Vedic Sec- 
tion, Thereupon the Executive Committee nominated Prof. H. D. Velankar 
as the President of Vedic Section. 

(16) On a motion moved by Prof. R, C. Parikh, the Local Secretary 
the following resolution was passed. 

Resolution 11-“ Resolved that it be recommended to the Council that 
the following ten persons be co-opted on the Council of the Conference on 
behalf of the Local Committee (as per Rule lo(b)I) 

(i) Prof. Nagindas Parekh, (2) Prof. Prabodh Pandit, (3) Prof. Anant- 
rai Raval, (4) Prof. Miss Esther Solomen, (5) Prof. Yashvant Shukla, (6) 
Prof. Dr. H. G. Shastri, (7) Prof. Jayantkrishna H. Dave, (8) Prof. Ratna- 
manirao Jhot, (9) Prof. C. R. Naik and (10) Shri. Priyabala J. Shah, 

After a vote of thanks to the Chair the meeting was dissolved. 

R, N, Dandekar S. K. Chatterji 

General Secretary Chairman 
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Ail India Oriental Conference 
Minutes of the Meeting of the Council 

A meeting of the Council of the All India Oriental Conference was 
held at ii A. M. on Sunday, the ist November 1053, the C. N. Vidya 
Vihar, Ahmedabad. The following members registered their attendance. 

Chandra Bhan Gupta, Siddheshwar Hola, Sawalia Biharilal Varma, 
Narendra Nath Choudhuri, Pandit Prabodh Bechardas, M. Upendra Sarma, 
Hari Ram Mishra, Kamalabai Deshpande, R. D. Karmarkar, K. K. Shas- 
tree, Anantalal Thakur, Chintaharan Chakravarti, A. M. Pa war, Buddha Pra- 
kash, R. G. Harshe, P. C. Divanji, A. S. Altekar, S. K. Chatterji, R. N. 
Dandekar, A. G, Mangrulkar, C. G. Kashikar, V. A. Ramaswami Sastri, V. 
M. Apte, A. S. Nataraja Ayyar, Umesh Mishra, P. Srinivasachar, P. V. Ba- 
pat, K. H. Karudar, J. S. Jetty, H. M. Das, S. K. Gupta, H. G. Shastri, 
C. R. Naik, D. R. Mankad, N. K. Bhagwat, S. N. M. Sadanand Mishra, R. 
M. K. Choudhary, H. V. Shastri, H. D. Velankar, A. D. Pusalkar, A. H. 
Nizami. V. L. Narayan Shastri, N. Venkatrao, M. S. Irani, M. F. Kanga, 
F. C. Davar, D. D. Kapadia, D. G. Mahajan, Khwaji Muhammad Ahmed, 
M. N. Shukla, M. J. Pathakji, E. V. V. Raghavacharya, S. L. Katre, S. Y., 
Dhonde, R. R. Deshpande, M. D. Paradkar, K. Ramakrishnaiya, N. A. Gore, 
L. G. Parab, Y, P. Shukla, J. K. Mishra, C. C. Das Gupta, T. V. Mahalin- 
gam, J. H. Dave, S. S. Jelwas, K. Chattopadyaya, H. L. Hariyappa, 
Sukumar Sen, P. V. Kane, K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, K. C. Pandey, S. N. Shastri, 
Vishva Bandhu, C. R. Sarkar, Mohan Singh, U. N. Ghoshal, Jaganath, J. M. 
Banerjee, Subhadra Jha, Udaya Narayan Tivar, Babu Ram Saksena, I. J. S. 
Taraporewala, V. V. Mirashi, B. J. Sandesara, Nagindas Parekh, Shanti B. 
Shastri, M. R. Mujumdar, D. B. Diskalkar, H. R. Aggrawal, M. Rama Rao, 
P. R. Mistri, Vidya Bhushan, Bhagavaddatta. 

Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, President of the Conference, was in the chair, 

(1) The minutes of the meeting of the Council held at Lucknow on 
5th October, 1951, were confirmed. 

(2) Cooptation of Members: On a motion moved by the General 
Secretary, the following resolution was passed. 

Resolution 1- “Resolved that, as recommended by the Executive 
Committee the following ten persons be coopted on the Council as per 
Rules 10, b, i: 

(i) Prof. Nagindas parekh, (2) Prof. Prabodh Pandit, (3) Prof. Anantrai 
Raval, (4) Prof. Miss Esther Solomen, (5) Prof. Yashvant Shukla, (6) Prof, 
Dr. H. G. Shastri, {7) Prof. Jayantakrishna H. Dave, (8) Prof. Ratnamani 
rao Jhot, {9) Prof, C. R. Naik, and (10) Shri. Priyabala J. Shah. 
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(3) The General Secretar^^ reported that the following valid nomina. 
tions were received by him in connection with the election of 18 members 
to the new Executive Committee (i) Ahmed. K. M. (2) Altekar, A. S. (3) Atha- 
vale, R. B. (4) Bannerji, J. N. (5) Bapat P. V. (6) Belvalkar, S. K. (7) Bha- 
gawat, N. K. (8) Bhave, S. S. (9) Chakravarti, Chintaharan (10) Chari, V. K. 
(ii) Chatterjee, S. K. (12) Chattopadhyaj^a, K. (13) Chaudhari J. B. (14) 
Dandekar, R. N. (15) Das, H. Mohan (16) Dave, J. M. (17) De, S. K. (18) 
Dike, G. N. {19) Diskalkar, D. B. (20) Diwanji, P. C. (21) Gadre, A. S. (22) 
Ghoshal, V. N. (23) Giipte, Chandra Bhan (24) Hariyappa, H. L. (25) Harshe, 

R. G. (26) Jagannath (27) Jain, H. L. (28) Jambunathan, M. R. (29) Jha, 
Subhadra, (30) Kane, F. V. (31) Kanga M. F. (32)Kapdiya, D. D. {33) 
Karmarkar, R. D. (34) Katre, S. N. (35) Krishnaswami, Iyengar, (36) Lak- 
shminarasimhayya, M. (37) Mahalingam, T. V. (38) Mallikarjuna Sastri, N. 
(39) Mirashi, V, V. (40) Mirza, H. K. (41) Misra, H. R. (42) Modi, P. M. (43) 
Nachane, S. A. (45) Nadvi, N. A. (45) Narashimiah. A. N. (46) Narayan 
Iyengar K. (47) Nilakanta Sastri; K. A. (48) Pandey, K. C. (49) Parikh, R. C. 
(50) Potdar K. R. (51) Pusalkar, A. D. (52) Raghavacharya, E. V. (53) Ragha- 
van, V. (54) Rama Rao, M. (55) Rangaswami Iyengar, K. R., (56) Saksena, 

S. N. (57) Sandesara, B. J. (58) Shanti Bhiksha, (59) Shastri, S. N. (60) Sen, 
Sukumar, (61) Sethu Pillai, R. P. (62) Shah, H. A. (63) Suru, N. G. (64) Ta- 
raporewala, I. J. S. (65) Upadhye, A. N. (66) Vaidya, P. L. (67) Velankar, 
H. D., (68) Vishva Bandu Sastri. 

The Council then proceeded to elect 18 members to the New Execu- 
tive Committee. The President nominated Prof. A. G. Mangrulkar, Prof. N. 
V. Vaidya, Prof. C. G. Kashikar, and Prof. V. A. Ramaswami Sastri as Scru- 
tineers for the election. 

(4) The President then moved the following resolution which was 
carried unanimously: “Resolved that the All India Oriental Conference draws 
the urgent attentihn of Government of India to the following resolution which 
the Conference had adopted at its Sessions held in Bombjiy (1949) and Luck- 
now (1951) and in connection with which no tangible steps have been taken 
by Government so far; “Resolved that the All India Oriental Conference 
urges on Government of India the necessity of starting a Central Institute 
for the promotion of Tndological studies. The Conference believes that it is 
absolutely necessary that such a Central Indological Institute starts function- 
ing at an early date, specially in view of the growing demand abroad for 
proper knowledge of and training in Indological subjects at this time.'* 

(5) Dr. Baburam Saksena moved and Prof. U. N. Tiwari seconded 
the following proposal: 

“That a separate Section for Hindi be introduced as a regular Section 
in the Session of the All India Oriental Conference in addition to the 13 Se- 
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ctions mentioned in Rule 12 (a) and that Rule 12 (a) be amended accordingly." 

The General Secretary communicated to the Council the following re- 
solution passed by it in this connection. 

*'The ICxecutive Committee considered the proposal for introducing 
Hindi as a regular separate Section in the Session of the Conference and 
for amending Rule N. 12(a) accordingly and resolved that the Committee 
was not in favour of the proposal." 

A discussion followed in which Dr. Saksena, Prof. Tiwari, Dr. Kane, 
Prof. Vishvabandhu Sastri, Prof. Nilakanth Sastri, Prof. H. R. Aggarawala, 
Prof. K. Chattopadhyaya, and Dr. A. S. Altekar participated. The President 
summed up the various points raised in the course of the discussion and 
then put Dr. Saksena's proposal to vote. Tweny-four members voted for 
the proposal and thirty -three members voted against it. The proposal was 
declared to have failed. 

(6) Dr. R. G. Harshe proposed and Dr. R. N. Dandekar Seconded the 
following resolution : 

Resolution 3- “Resolved that Government of India be requested seri- 
ously to consider the feasibility of appointing qualified Indologists as Cul- 
tural Attaches to Indian Embassies in foreign countries with a view to 
acquainting the people of those countries adequately and in an expert ma- 
nner with the various aspects of Indian culture and civilisation." 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

(7) The proposals sent by Shri D. B. Diskalkar and Shri P. M. Modi 
were ruled out of order by the President as they were not received in time. 

After a vote of thanks to the Chair the meeting terminated. 

R. N. Dandekar S. K. Chatter ji 

General Secretary Chairman 

The result of the election to the new Executive Committee was 
announced at I p. m. on the 1st November 1953. The following 18 persons 
were declared to have been duly elected members of the Executive Commi- 
ttee of the All India Oriental Conference. 


I. Kane P. V, 

... 

... 

... 69 

2. Dandekar R. N. 


• . * 

... 64 

3. Altekar A. S. ... 


... 

... 60 

4. Nilakantha Sastri K. A. ... 


... 

... 5 X 

5. Velankar H. D. ... 


... 

... 48 

6. Chatteerji S. K. ... 


... 

... 40 

7. Katre S. M. ... ... 


... 

— 35 

8. Raghavan V. 

... 

... 

- 35 
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9. Parikh R. C. 

10. Upadhye A. N. ... 

11. Vishva Bandhu Sastri 

12. Dave J. H. 

13. Belvalkar S. K. 

14. Mirashi V. V. ... 

15. Taraporewalla I. J. S. 

16. Vaidya, P. L. ... 

17. Piisalkar A. D. ... 

18. De S. K. 

(The figure against the names 
R. N. Dandekar 
General Secretary 


••• 34 

... 32 

... 32 
... 31 
... 30 
... 30 

... 28 


. 28 
,. 27 
• 23 


indicates the number of votes obtained.) 

S. K. Chetterji 
Chairman 


All India Oriental Conference 
Minutes of the meeting of the New Executive Committee 

A meeting of the New Executive Committee of the All India Oriental 
Conference was held at 2-30 p. m. on Sunday, the 1 st November 1953, in the 
C. N. Vidyavihar, Ahmedabad. The following members were present 

Dr. P. V. Kane, Dr. R. N. Dandekar, Dr. A. S. Altekar, Prof. K. A. 
Nilakanta Sastri, Prof. H. D. V^elankar, Dr. S. K. Chatterji, Prof. R. C. 
Parikh, Dr. A. N. Upadhye, Prof. Vishvabandhu Sastri, Prof. J. H. Dave, 
Prof. V. V. Mirashi, Dr. I, J. S. Taraporewalla, Dr. P. L. Vaidya, and Dr. 
A. D. Pusalkar. 

Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji was voted to the Chair. 

(1) Election of the President: Dr. S. K. Chatterji proposed and Dr. 
P. V. Kane Seconded the following resolution: 

Resolution 1- “Resolved that Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Vice-President 
of the Indian Union, be elected General President of the All India Oriental 
Conference,'' 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

(2) Election of the Vlce*President : Dr. S. K. Chatterji proposed and 
Dr. P. V, Kane Seconded the following resolution: 

Resolution Resolved that Dr. A. S. Altekar be elected Vice-Pre- 

1 

sident of the All India Oriental Conference." 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

. (3) Election of the General Secretaries : Dr. S. K. Chatterji proposed 

and Dr. P. V. Kane .seconded the following re.solution: 

Resolntion 3 - “Resolved that Dr. R. N. Dandekar and Dr. V. Ragh- 
vaji be elected General Secretaries of the All India Oriental Conference." 
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The resolution was carried unanimously. 

(4) Election of the Treasurer Dr. R. N. Dandekar proposed and Dr. 
A. S. Altekar seconded the following resolution : 

Resolution 4- "Resolved that Prof. V. V. Mirashi be elected Trea- 
surer of the All India Oriental Conference.'* 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

(5) Dr. R. N. Dandekar proposed and Dr. .A. S. Altekar seconded the 
following resolution : 

Resolution 5 - "Resolved that Dr. S. N. Shastri, Shri P. C. Divanji. 
Dr. Sukumar Sen, and Dr. H. I.. Hariyappa be coopted as members of the 
Executive Committee of the All India Oriental Conference in the vacancies 
caused by the election of Dr. A. S. Altekar as Vice-President, of Dr. R. N. 
Dandekar and Dr. V. Raghavan as General Secretaries, and of Prof. V. V. 
Mirashi as Treasurer. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

(The New Office-bearers and members of the Executive Committee of 
the All India Oriental Conference will be as follows: 

President-Dr. S. Radhakrishnan 
Vice-President-Dr. A. S. Altekar 
General Secretaries-i. Dr, R. N. Dandekar 
2. Dr. V. Raghavan 
Treasurer-Prof. V. V. Mirashi 

and other members of the Committee- 

(i) Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, (2) Dr. S. K. Chatterji, (3) Prof. J. H. Dave, {4) 
Dr. S. K. De, (51 Shri. P. C. Divanji, (6) Dr. H. L. Hariyappa. (7) Dr. P. 
V. Kane, (8) Dr, S. N, Katre (9) Prof. K. A. Nilakantha Sastri, (10) Prof. 
R. C. Parikh, (ii) Dr. A. D. Pusalkar (12) Dr. S. N. Shastri. (13) Dr. Sukumar 
Sen, (14) Dr. I. J. S. Tarapore walla, (15) Dr. A. N. Upadhye, (16) Dr. P. L. 
Vaidya, (17) Prof. H. D. Velankar, and (18) Prof. Vishva Bandhu Shastri. 

(6) Dr. R. N. Dandekar then reported to the Executive Committee 
that invitations were received from (i) the Annamalai University, Annama- 
lainagar, (2) the Delhi University, Delhi, and (3) the North Ceylon Sanskrit 
Association, Jaffna, requesting the All India Oriental Conference to hold its 
next, that is, the eighteenth Session under their respective auspices. After 
some discussion, on a motion proposed by Dr. R. N. Dandekar and seconded 
by Dr. P. V. Kane, the following resolutions were unanimously passed. 

Resolution 6-‘*Resolved that the invitation received by the All India 
Oriental Conference from the Annamalai University requesting the Conference 
to hold its i8th Session, in 1955, under its auspices at Annamalainagar be 
thankfully accepted.'* 
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Resolution 7 ~"Resolved that the best thanks of the Conference be 
conveyed to the Delhi University and the North Ceylon Sanskrit Association 
for their invitations/' 

(7) Dr. R. N. Dandekar then placed before the Executive Committee 
the letter received from Prof. N. K. Bhagwat, President of the Pali and 
Buddhism Section, regarding the formation of a Tipitaka Board and the issue 
of a questionnaire relating to the divergences between Buddhism and Hinduism. 
After some discussion, the Executive Committee expressed the sense that, 
for the present no steps be taken in this connection. 

(8) A joint meeting of the newly constituted Executive Committee and 
such Sectional Presidents of the past and the current Sessions as were present 
at Ahmedabad was held to elect the Sectional Presidents for the next Sessoin. 
The following result of the election was declared by the General Secretary. 


(i) Vedic 

... Prof. K. Chattopadhyaya 

(2) Iranian 

... Dr. J. M. Unwala 

(3) Classical Sanskrit 

... Prof. S. P. Chaturvedi 

(4) Islamic Culture 

... Prof. A. Siddiqui 

(5) Arabic & Persian 

... Prof. Yoga Dhyan Ahuja 

(6) Pali & Buddhism 

... Rev. A. P. Buddhadatta. 

(7) Prakrit & Jainism 

... Dr. H. C. Bhayani 

(8) History 

... Dr. A. D. Pusalkar 

(9) Archaeology 

... Dr. B. Subbarao 

(10) Indian Linguistics 

... Dr. M. A. Mehandale 

(ii) Dravidian Culture 

... Prof. R. P. Sethu Pillai 

(12) Philosophy & Religion 

... Prof. R. D. Karmarkar 

(13) Technical Sciences and 


Fine Arts 

... Dr. C. C. Dasgupta. 


R. N. Dandekar S. K. Chatterji 

General Secretary Chairman 


All India Oriental Conference 

The First plenary meeting of the Seventeenth Session of the All India 
Oriental Conference was held at 3. 30 p.m. on Friday, the 30th October 1953, 
in the Premabhai Hall of the Gujarat Vidya Sabha, Ahmedabad. The Hon'ble 
Shri G.V. Mavlankar, the Speaker of the House of People, arrived at 3. 15 
p.m. and was received by Shri H. V. Divatia and Dr. R. N. Dandekar. Dr. 
Dandekar then introduced the General President and the Sectional Presidents 
of the Session and the Members of the Executive Committee of the All India 
Oriental Conference to the Hon’ble Shri Mavlankar. All these members then 
formed the Presidential procession which entered the Pr «-.mahh ai Hall p^nef naji y 
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at 3. 30 p.m. The proceedings of the Inaugural meeting commenced with 
prayers and devotional songs. The Hon'ble Shri Mavlankar then formally 
inaugurated the Seventeenth Session of the All India Oriental Conference. 
This was followed by the Welcome Speech by Shri H. V. Divatia, Vice- 
Chancellor of the Gujarat University and Chairman of the Reception Committee. 
After Shri Divatia’s speech, Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri formally moved 
and Dr. A. S. Altekar seconded the proposal that Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatter] i 
do preside over the Session. The proposal was accepted by the assembly wHth 
loud acclamation, whereupon Shri Divatia invested Dr. Chatterji with the 
President's badge. Prof. R. C. Parikh, the Local Secretary announced that 
several messages were received by the Local Committee wishing the Session 
all success. Among the messages read by him were those from Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, the President of the Indian Union, Dr. Radhakrishnan, the Vice- 
President of the Indian Union, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, the Governor of Bombay, the Chief Minister of Bombay, and the 
Minister of Education of the Bombay State. Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji then 
delivered his Presidential address. After the Presidential address. Dr. R. N. 
Dandekar moved on behalf of the President the following resolution of condolence : 

"Resolved that the Executive Committee of the All India Oriental 
Conference places on record its sense of deep sorrow at the sad demise of 
the following scholars who have passed away since the last session of the 
Conference held at Lucknow in October 1951. 

(1) Prof. Baranikov, (2) Dr. Richard Bell, (3) Prof. S. N. Dasgupta. 
(4) Prof. Lakhmi Dhar, (5) Dr. R, E. Enthoven, (6) Prof. A. Foucher, (7) 
Prof. Rene Grousset, (8) Prof. K. Goda Verma, {9) Prof. Bedrich Hrozny, 
(10) Prof. R. Krishnamurty, (ii) Prof. B. K. Kakati, {12) Prof. V. Lesny, 
(13) Prof. C. Acyuta Menon, and (14) Dr. NMac Nicol." 

The resolution was passed all persons standing. 

Dr. R. N. Dandekar, the General Secretary, and Prof. R. C. Parikh, 
the Local Secretary, then made a few announcements regarding the working 
of the Session. After this the national anthem was sung and the Inaugural 
meeting of the Seventeenth Session of the All India Oriental Conference 
was terminated. 

R. N, Dandekar 
General Secretary 


All India Oriental Conference 

The concluding meeting of the Seventeenth Session of the All India 
Oriental Conference was held at 5 . 30 p.m., on Sunday, the 1 st November 
I953> in th® C. N. Vidya Vihar, Ahmedabad. Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji 
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presided, (i) At the instance of the President, Dr. R. N. Dandekar, the 
Genaral Secretary made the following announcements 

(i) The following are the newly elected Office-bearers of the All India 
Oriental Conference. 

(1) President-Dr. S. Radhakrishnan 

(2) Vice-President-Dr. A. S. Altekar 

(3) General Secretaries-(i) Dr. R. N. Dandekar 

(2) Dr. V. Raghavan 

(4) Treasurer-Prof. V. V. Mirashi. 

Other Members of the Executive Committee- 

(i) Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, (2) Dr. S. K. Chatterji, (3) Prof. J. H. Dave, 
(4) Dr. S. K. De, (5) Shri. P. C. Divanji, (6) Dr. H. L. Hariyappa, (7) 
Dr, P. V. Kane, (8) Dr. S. M. Katre, (9) Prof. A. K. Nilakanta Sastri, 
(to) Prof. R. C. Parikh, (11) Dr. A. D. Pusalkar, (12) Dr. S. N. Sastri, 
(13) Dr. Sukumar Sen, (14) Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewalla, (15) Dr. A. N. Upadhye. 
(16) Dr. P. L. Vaidya, (17) Prof. H. D. Velankar, and (18) Prof. Vishva 
Bandhu Sastri. 

(ii) The following persons are elected Sectional Presidents of the Eighteenth 
Session of the All India Oriental Conference. 


(i) Vedic 

... Prof. K. Chattopadhyaya. 

(2) Iranian 

... Dr. J. M. Unw^ala 

(3) Classical Sanskrit 

... Prof. S. P. Chaturvedi. 

(4) Islamic Culture 

... Prof. A. Siddiqui 

(5) Arabic & Persian 

... Prof. Yoga Dhyan Ahuja 

(6) Pali & Buddhism 

... Rev. A. P. Buddhadatta. 

(7) Prakrit & Jainism 

... Dr. H. C. Bhayani 

(8) History 

... Dr. A. D. Pusalkar 

(9) Archaeology 

... Dr. B. Subbarao 

(10) Indian Linguistics 

... Dr. M. A. Mehandale 

(ii) Dra vidian Culture 

... Prof. R. P. Sethu Pillai 

(12) Philosophy & Religion 

••• Prof. R. D. Karmarkar 

(13) Technical Science & Fine Arts 

... Dr. C. C. Das Gupta. 


(iii) The next, that is, the Eighteenth Session of the All India Oriental 
Conference will be held at Annamalainagar under the auspices of the 
Annamalai University in 1955. 

( 2 ) Dr. R. N. Dandekar then read out the resolutions passed by the Council 
of the All India Oriental Conference at the Ahmedabad Session. 

(3) Dr. S. K. Chatterji then delivered his concluding address. 

(4) Alter the concluding address, Prof. K. Chattopadhyaya proposed, on behalf 
of the delegates, a vote of thanks to the Gujarat University, the Gujarat 
Vidya Sabha, the Ahmedabad Education Society, and the Bharatiya Vidya 
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Bhavan under whose auspices the Seventeenth Session was held, Prof. R. C. 
Parikh, the Local Secretary, the Joint Secretaries, the Volunteers, and the 
Organisers of the Entertainment Programmes. Prof. N. N. Chaudhuri of Delhi 
and Pandit Dikshitar of Bombay seconded the vote of thanks in suitable 
speeches in Sanskrit. Then, on behalf of the I.ocal Committee, Shri H. V. 
Divetia thanked all persons and institutions who helped the Committee in 
making the Ahmedabad Session the grand success that it was. Thereafter, 
the President announced that the Seventeenth Session of the All India Oriental 
Conference was dissolved. 

R. N. Dattdekar 
General Secretary 
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(APPENDIX 
All-India Oriental Conference, 


A Statement of Receipts and 


Receipts 


Rs. As. Ps 

I Reception Committee Membership fee : 

10 Members 5th Shreni @ Rs. ioo/-each 

I Member @ Rs. 50/- 
8 Members (^; Rs. 25/~each 

236 Members @ Rs. i5/-each 

1,001-0-0 

50-0-0 

200-0-0 

3.540-0-0 

4,791-0-0 

2 Student Membership fee @ Rs. 2/~each 
(40 Members) 


80- 0-0 

3 Ordinary Membership fee 

(532 Members (w. Rs. io/-each) 


•5,320-0-0 

4 Life Membership fee 

(3 Members (^j Rs. ioo/--each) 


300-0-0 

5 Donations: 



1 Gujarat University 

2 B.J . Institute of Learning and Research 

3 Sarvajanik Society, Surat 

4 M. S. University of Baroda 

5 Ahmedabad Education Society 

6 Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay 

7 University of Bombay 

8 Gujarat Research Society, ] 3 ombay 

9 Anamalai University, Anamalai Nagar 

10 Usmania University, Hyderabad 

11 Director of Education, Rajkot 

12 Directoi of Archaeology, Hyderabad 

13 Director of Public Instructions, Orissa 

14 Central Government of India, New Delhi 

15 Government of Bombay 

16 Miscellaneous 

1,000-0-0 
1,000-0-0 
100-0-0 
500-0-0 
1,000-0-0 
1,000-0-0 
200-0 0 
251-0-0 
250-0-0 
500-0-0 
250-0-0 
500-0-0 
500-0-0 
1,000-0-0 
1,000-0-0 
13-0-0 

9,064-0-0 

6 Interest 


7 - 5-0 


Total 

19,562-5-0 


Ahmedabad 

Dated: ist December, 1954 


Jethalal J. Gandhi 
Treasurer 


Rasiklal C. Parikh 
Local Secretary 
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H) 

Seventeenth Session, Ahmedabad 


Pasrments Account (Up to 30 - 11 - 1954 ) 


Payments 

Rs. As. Ps. 

Rs. As. Ps. 

1 Life-membership subscription paid to the 

General Secretary 

2 Entertainment 


300-0-0 

702-1-6 

3 Transport 


1,175-4-6 

4 Messing and Boarding Charges : 

1 Messing Charges 

2 Boarding Charges 

5,401-0-0 

968-2-0 

6,369-2-0 

5 Printing and Stationery: 

1 Printing 

2 Stationery 

3 Typewriter 

6 Travelling Charges 

5,398-11-6 

286-10-3 

1,100-0-0 

6.785-5-9 

541-1-9 

7 Postage and Telegram Charges : 

X Postage 

2 Telegram 

3 Telephone 

8 Bank Commission Chargee 

502-13-9 

14- 14-0 ' 

15- 0-0 

532-11-9 

28-5-6 

9 Contingent Charges 


240-S-0 

10 Establishment Charges 


1,011-5-8 

II Workers' (Conference) Social Gathering 


246-8-0 

12 Audit fee 


lOO-O-O 

13 Cash and Bank Balances: 

1 United Commercial BankLtd., Ahmedabad 

2 Cash on hand 

1,375-15-9 

153-14-10 

Total 

I.529-I4-7 

19,562-5-0 


• Checked & found correct subject to the remark that the Ordinary Member- 
ship fee shown at Rs. 5320/- should be Rs. 2660/- and the balance represents 
the amount due to the Conference under rule 16 (ii) d of the constitution. 

H, V. Divetia NausMr M. Marfatia S' Co. 

Chartered Accountants 








ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 
17th SESSION, AHMEDABAD 
III. Addresses 

1. Inaugural Address of Hon^ble Shri G. V. Mavalankar, b.a.,ll.b.. 
Speaker, Parliament of India. 

Dr. Suniti Kumar. Mr. Vice-C'hancellor of the Gujarat University, Delegate.s to 
the Conference, Ladies and Gentlemen. 

Let me first express my heartfelt thanks to the local Executive Committee 
of the Conference for having done me the unique honour of a closer identi- 
fication with the deliberations of the Conference by invititng me to inaugurate 
this session, I am conscious that judging from academic standards, I am 
nothing before the galaxy of learned men that are present here in the Conference 
and yet I have been bold enough to accept the invitation of the Executive 
Committee because I feel that, though not possessed of any learning or scholar- 
ship, I yield to none in my love of education, which includes culture, and T 
have the qualification of being a sincere admirer and worshipper at the Temple 
of Learning. All the same, 1 do feel that it would have been better if some 
other person who had academic qualifications were to inaugurate this session, 
as I feel that the person, who inaugurates, shoulders some responsibility at 
least in the matter of giving an academic lead or direction. However, I rely 
on the generosity of the learned gathering assembled here, who will. I am 
sure, not expect any learned words from me. but will be satisfied with my 
earnestness in promoting the cause of learning and culture. 

The present is the T7th session of the Conference. The Conference has 
been working for the last thirty-five years with the co-operation of, not only 
Indian, but also of foreign orientalists. Its line of work has, by now, assumed 
a definite form, and shape, and its objectives have also been fully clarified. 
But the vast changes in the general world conditions, and particularly condi- 
tions in India, require a review of the old methods and ideals; and, in any 
case, there have to be more rigorous efforts for the achievement, in terms of 
the independence of India and the expectations of the world from India, of 
what the Conference has been all along aiming at and wishing for. It is well- 
known to you all that India is now prominently on the world-map, and is 
pla3dng an important role for the attainment of the world-peace. In a sense. 
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the solution of this world problem lies in the acceptance of the spiritual thought 
and philosoph}^ of our ancients: and therefore a ('onference like this, has a 
special mission and a special significance, as it represents the collective delibe- 
ration and thought of the learned men in onr land, who will bo able to give 
the country and the world a solution bast-don our cultural and ])hilosophical foun- 
dation with such adaptations as the new conditions of the world may luxessitate. 
The importance of the Conference i.> not to be judged by numbers, but by 
quality, and in its capacity to givt* a lead to world-thought. In a sense, the 
Conference has no politics, or it can be e<|ually said, that it has nothing but the 
world-politics of solution of the problems of the world in a peaceful manner. 

1 need not go into any discussion of the very widt* and complicated prob- 
lem as to whether and if so how world-peace can actually be achieved, wnth 
liberty to each nation to arm its(‘lf as it thinks best. But it would be easily 
conceded that the attainment of w'orld-peace can be possible if only the educa- 
tion of man is given a proper turn: so that men will look upon themselves as 
belonging to one society and the present competitive basis of life is replaced 
by a co-operative basis of universal brotherhood. I'p to now, each Nation has 
worked on its owm lines with the limitations of its geographical and natural 
.surroundings; and, to my mind, if wv w^ant l ogive a new’ turn, it wall be necessary 
for the thinkers in each society to go to the root of its development to be able to 
successfully eliminate what is now not only unnecessary, but positively hamifu I 
to world co-operation. This means nothing but research in the past culture of 
nations, and paricularly in our own, so as to eliminate the elements of conflict. 
There has thus arisen the necessity of a scientific study of tlie roots of our 
culture, free from communal ba.sis, dogmatism and obscurantism. It is the 
privilege, as also the responsibility of a Conference like this to organise and push 
forward such scientific study. Materially, scientists have advanced very consider- 
ably during the last Century. But, unfortunately, the spiritual side of man is 
so much neglected that it can be said to have been almost ignored. Man is a 
combination both of the physical and spiritual, and the problem is to educate 
the man to grow and thrive both materially and spiritually. And tVir this purpose, 
we must study, with a view to be able to give the desired turn to education, 
the culture of every nation; and herein lies the importance of the cultural con- 
tacts and cultural Conferences sponsored by such an intcTiiational organisation 
as the United Nations. 

Culture has been defined by an eminent anthropologist as social heritage. 
On one side we have artefacts, goods and technical processes, and on the other 
ideas, habits and values. Can any people grow and thrive materially and spiritu- 
ally without a proper understanding of its social heritage } This social heritage 
will always be with us whether we like it or not, and will make or mar otxr life 
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by its influence. It is impossible to by-pass it. Scientific knowledge based on 
critical and comparative research of culture is, therefore, a national need, and 
this is necessary even for the proper fruition of the ideal of a secular State that 
our Constitution visualises. A truly secular State can come into being only by 
an adequate understanding of the social heritage based on a scientific study, 
and not by throwing it into oblivion. 

It is for these reasons that the Right Hon'ble Dr. Jayakar in his Convocation 
Address to the Poona University in 1950 laid stress on the Faculty of Indian 
Culture as a compulsory branch of study at every Indian University. Unless our 
graduates have a good grasp of our culture, and have studied it on a scientific 
bcisis, it will be difficult, if not impos.sible, even to adjust ourselvt;s in our relations 
with the rest of the world.When I speak of the i tady of culture.! desire to lay stress 
on our spiritual traditions. The world has great expectations from us as leaders 
of philosophy; and personally I think, the philosophy of life, which our ancient 
thinkers have evolved, as set out in the Bhagavad Gita, and the Upanisads, is 
incomparable. I may again refer to the efiorts of the U. N. O., for world-peace 
and state that it is only the Philosophy of the Gita and the Upanisads which 
can give the world what it wants, provided that philosophy permeates first, the 
educational system of our country, and the rest of the world thereafter. 

We have a great tradition of Sanskrit learning. It has to be kept alive, and 
I hope, the All-India Oriental Conference can and will do it. You will see that 
the fifteen sections in which this Conference will be split up for deliberations, 
includes a variety of topics pertaining to the different parts of the oriental world. 
The Sections include the Vedic, the Iranic, the Islamic, the Arabic, the Persian, 
the Pali and Buddhist, the Dravidian Culture etc. 

I feel that there must be some provision for the presentation of Tibetan, 
Chinese and Japanese cultures as well as those of Burma, Sumatra and Java. I 
need not remind the learned orientalists here of our intimate cultural contact 
with these countries. 

Only a close study, not of the thinkers representing different sections alone, 
but a proper co-ordination of all will lead us to the goal of world-peace and 
progress of humanity. 

Coming to Gujarat, I shall briefly touch as to what has been done till now 
in this direction. We have organised an Exhibition, which was opened this 
morning by my friend Shri Kasturbhai Lalbhai. You will be able to see from it 
the great tradition of devotion to learning and the catholicity of outlook in Gu- 
jarat. To scholars with imagination, I am sure, the exhibits, though inanimate, 
will speak with a thousand tongues and take us back to the glorious past. His 
late Highness Maharaja Sayajeerao Gaekwad, the intelligent and patriotic ruler 
of Baroda, had organised an Oriental Series of publications, which, I believe, is 
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now being carried on by the M. S. University of Haroda. But it is not sufficient 
to have merely researches in this learning. It is necessary to take that store of 
culture and learning to the masses of people through the regional languages so 
that they may know the history, literature, religion, philosophy and art of India. 
Incidentally, such an effort will also show, not only to ourselves, but to the 
world at large the fundamental unity of India in spite of apparent diversity. In 
the efforts that are being carried on, I may mention that attention is being paid 
to the pre-history of Gujarat. But more attention has to be paid to the historical 
times, and, therefore, to historical archaeology. We have many places which are 
awaiting excavation to give us glimpses of the historical times, the condition 
of society, ect. I may cite the example of the wonderful Lake Sahasra Linga 
at Patan. If work of excavation can be carried out on a larger scale, we can 
have a much better look at the Art and Culture of Gujarat and we shall be also 
able to know how deeply religious were the architects who e.\ecuted works of 
art under the inspiration of religion. 

It gives me great pleasure to have this opportunity of inaugurating the seven- 
teenth session of the A. I. O. Conference and to meet the delegates who form 
the pick of All-India Learning. 



II. Welcome Speech of Shri H. V. Divatia, Vice-Chancellor 

of the Gujarat University; Chairman of the Reception Committee. 

Mk. President, Shri Mavlankar, Ladies and gentlemen. 

It gives me great pleasure in extending a cordial welcome to all the learned 
and eminent Oriental scholars who have assembled here as delegates as well as 
visitors to the Seventeenth Session of the AlLIndia Oriental Conference. This is 
the Second occasion when this Conference meets in Gujarat since its Seventh 
Session was held in Baroda in 1933. After an interval of twenty years it meets 
this time in the capital f'ity of Gujarat on the invitation of the Gujarat University, 
the Gujarat Vidya Sabha, Ahmedabad Education Society and Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan. As the Vice-Chancellor of the Gujarat University, and as Chairman of 
the Reception Committee, it is my pleasant duty to welcome you all in our city. 

Our five-hundred years old city may not have the privilege of being one of 
the very ancient cities in India but it can be modestly claimed that ever since it 
c<ame into existence in 1411 A. D. near the site of the ancient Karnavati on the 
banks of the river Sabarmati, it continued to expand, till after a period of about 
two hundred years, it was described by foreign visitors like Sir Thomas Roe as 
equal to London in extent; and the great historian Firista called it *the most 
beautiful city* he had seen. It had at that time more than one hundred suburbs 
with a number of gardens and pleasure resorts. This greatness was not merely 
due to its btnng the capital city of Gujarat but because its adventurous and in- 
dustrious citizens had made it a great emporium of trade and manufacture, 
unrivalled by any other city in India at that time. Its prosperity hung upon the 
line threads of three commodities — cotton, silk and gold - which were woven into 
cloth of various beautiful designs by expert artisans and was in much demand 
in all parts of India as well as outside. But however big a city may be, its fate 
is always precariously dependent on its political upheavals and Ahmedabad also 
had its share of ups and downs after it reached the height of its glory during the 
Muslim rule. The fall of the Moghuls brought about the fall of .\hmedabad also. 
The eighteenth and a part of the nineteenth centuries which saw the collapse of old 
kingdoms and cultures in India also witnessed the tragic downfall of this great city, 
The continuous clashes between the Muslim, British, Pc^shwa and Gaekwar armies 
on the soil of Gujarat were responsible for the devastation of its capital city; but 
its dormant soul lay uncrushed under its debris. During the last hundred years 
the modem city of Ahmedabad rose out of its dust and ashes in a new garb, and 
writh tge throbs of the machinery of its mills and factories, the heart of the city 
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began to throb with a new life of industrial progress and prosperity. It owes a 
good deal to the family of Sheth Raiichhodlal Chhotalal who was the pioneer of the 
textile industry in Gujarat and whose grandson Sir Chinubhai Madhavlal Baronet 
has made generous endowments for the welfare of the city. But he knows little 
about the real life of the city who only knows about its textile mills and trading 
markets. The casual visitor forms his opinion by what he sees of its outward 
life. The peculiar qualities of the literary and religious culture of Gujarat, which 
has shaped its life through centuries of hannonious integration of diverse and 
even conflicting elements escape his superficial observation. Art and literature 
have gone hand in hand w ith commerce and industry in this region under Hindu 
as well as Muslim rule. 

To appreciate this fact, we have to take a peep into its past history. The 
earliest evidence of the development of cultural activities in Gujarat including Sau- 
rashtra in historical times, comes from the age of Maitrakas who ruled in Valabhi- 
pur from the fifth century till the end of the eighth century. During this j)eriod 
all the three principal religious faiths in India, Brahmanism, Jainism and Bu- 
ddhism, had flourishing centres of learning round about Valal)hipur. A number 
of Acharyas and Munis as well as Buddhist Monks had opened schools for tea- 
ching the philosophy underlying these religious systems. Vincent Smith in his 
'Early History of India* says ‘'I-tsing a junior contemporary of Hiuen Tsing, 
tells us that in his time Nalanda in South Behar and Valabhi were the two places 
in India which deserved comparison with the most famous centres of learning in 
China and were frequented by crowds of eager students, wdio commonly devoted 
two or three years to attendance at lectures on Buddhist philosophy.*' The mo.st 
noteworthy feature of these cultural activities was that they were all patronised 
by the kings of the day and they carried on their work and worship side by .side 
in a spirit of toleration which has remained their most significant characteristic 
during succeeding centuries in the whole of Gujarat. It was here in Valabhipur 
that the second and third Councils of Jaina scholars from different parts of 
India met for collating their sacred texts and writing down the authentic Jaina 
Canonical Law. The Vedic learning was much patronised by the early Valabhi 
kings. The royal religion was Shaivism but their patronage extended to Buddhism 
as well as Jainism. They had given large grants to learned Brahmins from Vad- 
nagar and other places. 

Even before the sack of Valabhipur by Arabs, the Gurjar-Pratihars who 
had come down from the Punjab had established their capital in Shrimal about 
fifty miles to the West of Mount Abu, w'hich was then a part of Ma^ Gujarat., 
It was a very big city having 84 gates and 1000 Brahmashalas and 4000 Mathas. 
Here also in the same manner as at Valabhipur, ail those three religious faiths 
flourished side by side. These Guijars ruled from the seventh centiuy to the be- 
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ginning of the eleventh century. What is known by the name of Rajasthan or 
Rajputana at present was a part of Gurjararashtra which extended in the North 
at one time upto the limits of Mathura and in the South upto Narmada. Here 
in Shrimal lived the family of the great Sanskrit poet Magha, the astrologer 
Brahmagupta, the great exponent of Jaina [philosophy Haribhadra Suri, and 
several other Jaina schf)lars of repute. Like Valabhipur, Shrimal also succumbed 
to foreign aggression and very large migrations of [brahmins, Jainas and Rajputs 
look place towards the South in Gujarat th(‘ capital of which was by that time 
established at Anhilvad Patan under the Chavda and thereafter the Chalukya 
or Solanki Dynasties. Gujarat was so much enriched by these migrations that it 
was said that the Sliri of Shrimal had changed her abode to Patan. It was at 
that time that (hijarat began to take its present shape though it was much big- 
ger than what it is at present. The ancient town of Chandra vati near the foot 
of Mount A bn as well as the neighbouring territories were under the rule of Par- 
mar Dynasty who were feudatories of the kings of Gujarat. It was the great good 
fortune of Gujarat at that period to have three kings who not only extended their 
territories in all directions hut who built the cultural life of Gujarat on a strong 
foundation by their active patronage of arts, Icarningand religion. Mulraj.Siddha- 
raj and Kuraarpal are the makers of the golden age of mediccval Gujarat which 
has left its lasting imjprxssion on its subsecjiumt unified and broadbased culture. 
The Brahmins from the North Last of India who wc»re invited by Mulraj to settle 
down in Gujarat, the Oswals and Pragwat Jainas as well as the Brahmins and 
Jainas from Shrimal made their permanent homes in Gujarat. Those who took 
to trade and rommerce extended their activities beyond the seas. The adventu- 
rous spirit of their anec'stors had taken them to distant lands even upto Java 
and Combodia fur barter of commodities, and some of them had even settled there. 

But the glory of (iujarat was not limited to business and industry. It really 
arose from the uni(iue <juality of its culture which was broadbased from very 
early times, and h.is continued to be so throughout all these centuries. The main 
reason for this characteric lies in the fact that its literary and cultural activities 
were not confined to Brahmins as in many other parts of India. That is why 
there has never been any Brahmin- Non-brahmin problem in Gujarat. Much 
credit for that goes to the Jaina community which produced not only traders but 
also administrators, warriors and literary scholars. A large number of Jaina Munis 
devoted themselves not only to expo.sition of their religious tenets but to gra- 
mmar, biography and history. They wrote their treatises not only in Prakrit but 
in Sanskrit language also. The most prominent among them was the renowmed 
Hemchandrachar>\'i Suri whose versatile talents made him a pioneer in various 
fields of linguistics, grammar and prosody and who rightly earned the title of 
'Kalikalasarvajna.' He was mainly instrumental in gaining royal support for lite- 
rary and religious endowments. Siddharaj and Kumarpal patronis^ both the 
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Brahmins and Jainas to such an extent that it remains a matter of controversy 
to this day whether they really professed Shaivite or Jaina religion. This royal 
patronage created ai\ upsurge in literature as well as arts. 

As Prof. R. C. Parikh observes in his historical introduction to ‘Kavyanus'- 
asana' : “Tarka. Sahitya and Lakshana -logic and the art of dialectics, literature 
and poetics, grammar and philosophy of Language-were the subjects affected by 
the cultured citizens of Anahillapur and proficiency in these subjects was a pass- 
port to the royal Courts and the assemblies of the learned... This atmosphere of 
learning, of public debates and of literary criticism as also of literary composi- 
tions was a significant feature of the times which became more and more marked 
with the .spread of political power of Anahillapur". 

The fruits of the literary talent of the Jaina scholars remain enshrined even 
today in the vaults of various bhandars at Patan, Cambay, Ahmedabad, Baroda 
and even in the distant Jesalmer in which are stored a large number of books 
and manuscripts many of which still await the researches of scholars. The real 
wealth of medieval Gujarat remains still hidden in those bhandars and although 
in recent times, thanks to enlightened Munis like Sri Punyavijayaji, the interest 
of modern scholars is considerably aroused in their exploration, it would require 
much pecuniary assistance and co-operation of learned institutions to help them 
III fulfilling their task. You will get an opportunity to see for yourselves a part 
of this literary wealth which has been collected in the e.xhibition which is being 
held along with this Conference and I hope that you will get some idea of the 
valuable material which these bhandars pos.sess for enlarging the knowledge of 
our ancient culture. Credit for the preservation of Jain Bhandars and the tem- 
ples goes to the foresight and influence of the leaders of the Jaina community 
over the Muslim kings of Gujarat and even the Moghul Emperors. Sheth Shan- 
tidas Jhaveri, the founder of the Nagarseth family of Ahmedabad, had consi- 
derable influence over the Emperor Aurangzeb and that great iconoclast had 
issued a Firman granting the Hills of Setninjaya, Girnar and a hill on Mount Abu 
containing Jaina temples to Seth Shantidas on behalf of the Jain community 
and enjoining all persons not to make or create any obstruction and 'If anybody 
makes any claim about that village (Palitana) and the three hills which we have 
given to him, he will be liable to the censure and curses of the people as well as 
God". Is it not a great achievement to obtain protection for our temples from 
an idol-breaker like Aurangzeb who invokes the wath of God if the temples 
are not allow’ed to be peacefully enjoyed ? 

Side by side with the learned lore of Jain literature, the Shaivite and Shakta 
sects of Brahmanism were richly patronised by the kings ol Gujarat by gen^ous 
endowments. It is noteworthy that the temples of the Jaina Tirthankars and 
Brahmanical gods and goddesses were constructed in close proximity on the Hills 
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of Girnar, Abu and Pavagadii. The goddess Ambaji was commonly worshipped 
by Jainas and Hindus. Buddhism disappeared in the modern Gujarat but these 
two communities have not only been living together but reacting on the social 
life of each other. Pure vegetarianism and the spirit of non-violence among the 
Hindus of Gujarat is one of the results of the impact of Jainism on Hindu life. 
I'o illustrate the character of this joint culture, I cannot do better than quote 
a passage from a recently published book on ‘Literary Circle of Mahamatya 
Vastupal’ by one of our eminent Gujarati scholars, Dr. Bhogilal Sandesara. He 
says “The lirerary culture of Gujarat in those days was a composite one, in which 
there was an admirable cultural co-operation among the Hrahmanical and Jaina 
Scholars. We find that a Royal priest Someshwara writes Prashastis of Jaina 
temples and a Jaina Sadhu like Balachandra borrows literary motifs from a great 
Brahmanical work liketheBhagavataPurana.Moreover.wefind that Amarachandra, 
a Jaina Sadhu, summarises the whole of the Mahabharata in verse and praises 

Vyas in the beginning of every canto The age of Jong enmit}’^ between the 

Sramana and the Brahmana mentioned by Patanjali and others as if vanished 
in Gujarat. This non-sectarian outlook in literary matters was not accidental but 
it came from commendable toleration and the spirit of give and take which 
prevailed in contemporary life, represented by the great figure of Vastupal in 
almost all its aspects, as the preceding chapters have shown. It also shows that 
the Hindu culture, of which the Jaina religion and culture form an integral part, 
was one and the whole mediaeval history of Ciujarat gives a picture in which we 
find this remarkable fusion of Brahmanical and Jaina trends which has left its 
indelible mark on the cultural life of the whole province. “ 

A brief account may be given hereof the cultivation of Sanskrit literature in 
ancient and mediaeval Gujarat. 1 have already referred to the great poet Migha, 
the famous author "of Sisupala Vadha who was a resident of Srimala. In the 
seventh century the Jaina scholar Dhane.4wara Suri wrote his well-known 
S'atrunjaya Mahatmya, but the greatest work of that century is by the poet 
Rhatti of Valabhipur who wrote a Mahakavya known as Bhatti Kavya in which 
he has woven the grammatical sutras of Panini in the story of Havana Vadha. 
In the eleventh century a Brahmin of Vadnagar named I Jvata wrote commentaries 
on Prati4akhya Sutras and Vajasaneyi Samhita and another Brahmin of the same 
town named Dysdviveda wrote a book called ‘NTtimanjarP. Thereafter came 
the great Hemchandracharya whom I have already referred to above. His con- 
temporary Vagbhata wrote in Patan a book on Alankara called VagbhatWan- 
kara on the lines of Kavyanu4asana by Hemchandracharya both of which show 
the influence of Kavya Praka4a by Mammata. The new literary life infused 
by Hemchandracharya produced a number of poets and scholars in the thirteenth 
century. The greatest of them was the famous jxjet Some4vara Deva, a Nagar 
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Brahmin of Vadnagar who, if 1 may be pardoned for striking a personal note, 
is reputed to be an ancestor of my family. He was a great friend of the well- 
known j aina minister Vast u])ala and he liad earned the title of' Gurj ares vara Puro- 
hita.* Histwo poems ‘Klrti Kaumndrand ‘ Sural hotsava' are full of poetic charm 
and elegance esj)ecially his viviil concejUion of ‘(lurjara Rajyalakshmi'. Nanfik 
Pandit also a Nagar Brahmin from a town near Varlnagar was another Sanskrit 
scholar and poet. Aniarchandra Siiri and Mallishena Suri were also eminent Jaina 
scholars of Sanskrit in this ci'nturv. Jn tlie fourteenth century Merutungacharya 
wrote his Prabandha ('hintamani which is still regarded as a reliable source of 
history. Lastly in the s^'venteentli and eighteenth centurit's the, poets, ]>evavi- 
inalagani, Hiravijayaji and Acharya Yashovijayaji among others have written 
]x)oks in Sanskrit on various topics. 

Like most of the ]>rovinces of India, (iiijarat lost its independence and 
came under the Muslim domination in the fourteeiitli century. One might think 
that its glory would begin to fade from that time but remarkably enough, not 
only did it survive but it took a new form of artistic expression in the composite 
culture of tlie Hindu and Mr)sl('m faiths. Although tlic* Moslems conquered the 
soil of Gujarat, its soul remained in tact and it obsorlxxl the good elements of 
Muslim cultiin' without detriment to its own. 'I'Ik' capital city of Gujarat was 
shift(‘d from l^itan to th(' nt‘w city of Ahmedabad. The])eriod of three centuries 
which followed Iht'reafter was one of peace and prosperity in which not merely 
learning but art flourished to an extraordinary degree. From the beginning, the 
new religious and s<'cular buiJdingsin Ahnic'dabad were constructed in a harmo- 
nious fusion of the Hindu and Saracenic slyle of architecture in which the 
Hindu motif is pn^served bcdiind the outward facad(* of Muslim architecture. 

During llu! period of the Hindu kings, the art of sculpture on stone and 
marble had reached its climax in the marvellous carvings in the Delwara 
tem])les at Mount Abu and the Sun temple at Modhera. Prof. Nilkanth Shastri 
says in Iiis History of India : “From the disorder and confusion attendant on 
the raids of Maliomiid of Gha/iii, the recovery was (juick and the first two 
centuries of the* second milJenniiini, marked by comparative peace and relative 
material prosperity in tlu* w<rst under the stable? rule of the vSolankis and the 
flourishing commerce witli foreign lands, witnessed the creations of the remark- 
able school of religious architecture in Gujarat and in thv. neighbouring lands. 
Nature and man have wrought havoc on the finest buildings of the period, but 
enough remains to attest tlie external richness and inward feeling for form and 
])iirpose characteristic of Solanki temples, which are as notable for their structur- 
al efficiency as for their jesthetic quality. The structures are both Jaina and 
Hindu, and in the early thirteenth century the two celebreated brotliers Vastu- 
palaand Tejajiala who Iiave Ixmmi called the ‘Indian Medicis* used theirpowerand 
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resources for encouraging the arts of Gujarat. The Solanki temples as a whole how- 
ever were the creation not of a small group of men but of the entire community 
moved to take an abiding personal interest in their construction, each person 
according to his capacity*. Tliis bc'coines clear from the inscriptions of the time 
which mention imposts willingly paid and earmarked for the purpose. The pro- 
fessional masons known as ‘Sila\'ats' or ‘Salats’ who worked by text-book rules 
of wdiich they had a mastery, rt^adily changed the application of th('ir artistic 
tradition from temples to inosfi lie swollen f^^^-*** country passf^d under Muslim rule.*' 
It will thus be seen that under the Muslim rule the artisans employed in 
building mosques and minarets were mostly Hindus who created a new coinj)o- 
site style of architecture which is so superb and delicate that llriggs and TUirgess, 
Fergus.son and Marshall liave gone into raptures for its artistic e\cellenc(\ You 
can see it in some of tlie artistic gems of this city, sucli as the windows of Lal- 
darw-aja, Rani Rupmatiand Sipri’s Mosques, the shaking minarets at Gomtipur, 
the Kankaria Lake, The Shah Alam Mosque, Dada Hari’s steq) -well and ev(*n 
the bird roosts (Parbadis) in tlu‘ various parts of the city. I'his: style of Art is 
one more example of the absor])tion of outside influence and still retaining tlie 
indigenous art. Another example of this spirit of harmony ought to be noted 
here. The practical and coniinonsense mentality of the people of Gujarat has 
not .soared very high in a purely intellectual atmosphere. 13iit although our 
niiiids have not been moulded by intellectual subtleties and argumentative dis- 
sertations of speculative thought , our religion has grown on a mental soil which 
has been favourable for the development of a deep devotional mentality and 
tolerance for all religious faiths wdiich directly appeal to our hearts. Our litera- 
ture, our sculpture, our music, our paintings have all progres.sed in this direc- 
tion promoting harmony and sw eet softness in all walks of life. We have written 
our poetry not only on paper but w^e have symbolised it on the stones and marb- 
les of the sculpture and architecture of our temples as you can see it in Seth 
Hathisingh's temple, Swaminarayan Temple and a number of other buildings 
and even residential houses in the city. As a result the devotional sampradayas 
of Hindu religion such as Vaishnava Sect of Shri Vallabhacharya, and the Sw'ii- 
minarayan Sect of Shri Sahajananda Swami have not prospered anywliere, so 
much as in Gujarat. Even Jainism has taken a more devotional aspect in Guja- 
rat than in any other parts of India. And the most remarkable feature of this 
peculiarity is that all these have been professed side by side in tlu* same family. 
Indeed, the mutual respect between the various religious faiths was so great that 
it was not uncommon to find different persons of tlie same family living in the 
same house professing either Jainism, Vaishnavism or Shaivism. However, in 
spite of this religious toleration, Gujarat has remained mainly conservative. 
While A^allabhacharya, Sahajananda Swami and other religious preceptors who 
preached the Bhagvata and Puranic religion found a welcome in Gujarat as 
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nowhere else, the great reformer Swami Dayanand Saraswati who was bom in 
Gujarat and who preached against idol worship had to leave Gujarat and go 
outside as far as the Punjab to establish the Arya Samaj. 

I must not omit to mention here the great contribution made by Muslim 
divines and scholars in the lields of historical and cultural literature during the 
Muslim rule. The authors of Mirat^e-Sikandari and Mirat e Ahmadi have written 
detailed histories of Gujarat which have been rightly regarded as standard books 
by future historians. Many Muslim scholars popularised among the Hindus the 
study of Persian and Urdu which were the official languages till the advent 
of the British Rule. Proliciency in Sanskrit which flourished among the Brahmins 
as well as the Jainas in the past as 1 said before, went into background and 
was mainly confined to Shastris and Puranis and it was considered to be a 
fashion among the Hindu officials and scholars to study Persian literature and 
to speak and write in chaste Persian language and play Bait Bazis as the Muslim 
scholars did. The relations between the Hindus, Jaina and Muslim scholars remain- 
ed friendly and all of them combined to enhance the prestige of their city. 

1 hope I have said enough to convince you that the genius of Gujarat is 
not confined to the domain of trade and industry. Commercial enterprise and 
devotional religion which has influenced its arts and literature have lived toge- 
ther in the social life of this province. Harmony in the midst of diversity has 
always remained the guiding inspiration of Gujarati life. It is true that it has 
not fostered a militant and aggresive spirit but it has favoured its people with 
compensatory advantages. However hard a Gujarati may be in driving a busi- 
ness bargain, he is tender at hea^t in his feelings for the wants and sufferings 
of others. The Jaina spirit of Ahimsa and the deep devotion of Vaishnavism 
have for centuries permeated the life of Gujarat to such an extent that they 
ceased to remain as abstract (jualities of mind but ultimately flowered in an 
incarnation in one of the greatest personalities in the history of Humanity. 
Gandhiji was the embodiment of all that is the best in our Indian culture but 
that he was born in Gujarat is not without significance. His uncompromising 
insistence on non-violence, his sublime faith in God, his practical and sagacious 
handling of the most baffling problems of our country, his intuitive, almost 
uncanny knowledge of human nature- all these qualities cannot be found together 
in the mind of an}^ one man however great he may be, but in Mahatma Gandhi, 
partly inherited and partly acquired as they were, they combined to form an 
extraordinary synthesis between idealism and reali.sm, between passive resistence 
and active revolt. His practical idealism assisted as it was by the robust realism 
of Sardar Patel brought a succe.ssful bloodless revolution wliich will remain 
unparalleled in the history of the world. 

It was the great good fortune of this city that Gandhiji made it his home 
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for about IBifteen years when he returned to India and thus put its name with 
the Sabarmati Ashram on the map of the world. The industrial progress of 
Ahmedabad had begun to outrun its cultural activities. Gandhiji revived our 
Indian culture by founding the well-known Gujarat Vidyapith vdth the Gujarat 
Puratatva Mandir as its integral part. It attracted eminent scholars and educa- 
tionists from India and enriched the cultural life of this city. This age af renai- 
ssance which thus began in Ahmedabad has given birth to several institutions 
for the promotion of learning and research. The Gujarat Vidya Sabha which is 
one of the conveners of this Conference, and the oldest cultural institution in 
Gujarat-105 years old -has established a department of teaching and research 
in Indological .studies known as the Seth Hholabhai Jesingbhai Institute of 
Learning and Research. The mill agents and other rich persons of Ahmedabad 
have donated nearly two crores of rupees for the development of higher educa- 
tion and this generous help has enabled the Ahmedabad Education Society to 
conduct five colleges in the City, under the wise guidance of Shri Mavlankar, 
Shri Kasturbhai Lalbhai, Shri Amritlal Hargowandas and several other leading 
persons of the City. 

Scholarship and research which thrived in ancient Gujarat as I showed 
above, have been revived in a new form during the last hundred years by emi- 
nent Gujarati Indologists like Pandit Hhagwanlal Indraji, Acharya Vallabhji 
Haridutt, Shankerlal Shastri, j. J. Modi, Durgashanker Shastri, Girjashanker 
Acharya and several others. Linguistics and historical research have been enrich- 
ed by distinguished scholars like Narsinhrao Divatia, Anandshanker Dhruva, 
Kamalashanker Trivedi, Keshavlal Dhruva, Hari Harshad Dhruva, K.M.Munshi, 
K. M. Jhaveri, Pandit Sukhlalji, Muni Jinvijayaji, Muni Punyavijayaji, Rasi- 
klal Parikh, Ramnarayan Pathak, Ratnamanirao Bhimrao, Maulana Abu Zafar 
Nadvi, Kazi Saheb Nuruddin Hussain, Bhogilal Sandesara, M. S. Commisariat, 
E. H. Tarapurwala, Pandit Bechardas, R. G. Gyani, Govindlal Bhatt, K. K. Sha- 
stree, P. C. Diwanji, M. R. Majmudar, D. R. Mankad and several others. I must 
also mention here the valuable work which is being done outside Ahmedabad by 
institutions like the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan of Bombay, the Baroda Oriental 
Institute which has published several books in the Gaekwar Oriental Series, the 
Gujarat Research Society and the research work done at Vallabh Vidyanagar at 
Anand. I-astly I must mention the establishment of the Gujarat University in 
this City, which though still an infant, gives good hopes of a promising future 
for spreading the light of higher knowledge in all parts of this Province. 

Some of you must be wondering why I have dwelt so much on the ancient 
culture of this Province in general and this City in particular in my welcome 
speech. My main object is to show that it is entirely appropriate that the 
All-India Oriental Conference is holding its Session, though late, in this 
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City, which has a tradition of imbibing and harmonising different varieties of 
culture in its corporate life and that to my mind is the kind of integration which 
the Oriental Conference is expected to achieve at the present day. I'he Oriental 
World is rapidly coming into its own. It has given philosophy and religion to 
the whole world and has in turn received modern scientific outlook and political, 
economic and social organisation from the West. 'I'lie world which is being knit 
into one unit in a manin*r in \i hicli it has never been befonr, is realising more 
and more today that neither ICast nor West can stand alone by itself and each is 
seeking the help of the other in the difficult but indispensable task of integrating 
the material with the cultural elements of human life. We can make a valuablt; 
contribution to the solution of this problem by bringing out those ingredients of 
our ancient culture which are of permanent value for the progress of Humanity, 
and it is for an international institution like the UNESCO to give them 
world-wide publicitj' for the benefit of those .scholars who are now looking back 
towards the East for giving a new hxul to the world. 

One of th<! subjects which ha< prominently come before us of late is a 
uniform language and vocabulary of cultural and scientific expressions for 
our country. As Hindi is to become the official language of India, we have to 
see that it is also adopted for cultural contacts between different parts of the 
country in a form whicli is suitable to all cl.as.ses of [.K'ople. Such a language 
cannot be made to order in a short time. It must be allowed to gro«' if it is t<.) 
take deep roots in the linguistic soil. W'e should not luusten unduh’ in replacing 
current scientific expre.s.sions and htrmnl.ae without carefully considering whether 
their substitutes can be freely used and understood by all. In this connection, 
I would like this Conference to take note of the recommendations made by the 
Indian Languages Conference which recently met in Poona. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, 1 should not take up more of your time now on 
the various subjects which you have to consider as they will be fully dealt with 
by our learned and eminent President, I>r. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, one of the 
most distinguished scholars of outstanding ability wffiom it is our good fortune 
to have for presiding over our deliterations. 

I would therefore conclude by once more welcoming the delegates and visi- 
tors to this Conference in our City and expressing our sincere hope that you will 
all enjoy your stay in our midst and return to your homes with happy memories 
of your visit to Ahmedabad and of a successful session of the All-India Oriental 
Conference. 



III. Presidential Address of Dr. Suniti Kumar Ghatterji, General 
President, All India Oriental Conference, 17 th Session, Ahmedabad. 

The i’residentship of Ific All -1 iwlia Orieiilal Conference is :i distinction of 
the hifjhest academic sii^nificanct' which lies in the gift of the representatives 
of Indian scholarship in th(' field of the Indian Humanities organist^d in this 
Conference, to confer upon one of themselves in tok(;n of their aj)preciation of 
whatever contribution it has been given to him to make in the advancement of 
knowhxlge within his special rang(‘ of studies, and 1 have accepted it with all 
humility and gratitude as a gesture of their aj)probation and encouragement, 
and as an expression of their friendship and aftection. This distinction may be 
looked ui>on in some ways as the acme of an active career of study, teaching and 
re.search in a particular domain of Indology; and 1 cannot but hwk upon with 
emotion my exaltation to the Presidentship of the Conference, after nearly 40 
years of unbroken service to the cause of the Science of Linguistics wdth special 
reference to India which 1 profes.s,- an exaltation for which 1 thank you all, 
F('ilow-members of the Conference, as well as Members of the Reception Commi- 
ttee who are our hosts on this occasion. 

Of th(' 17 Conferences including the curretit one which have .so far taken 
place, 1 have teen privileged to jwrticipate in ij, and 1 had to be absent from 
4 either because of illness or because of sojourn abroad. Last time w’hen the 
Conference met at Lucknow^ for our u.sual two-yearly deliterations, 1 was away 
in .America, working as Visiting Lecturer at the rnivensity of Pennsylvania in 
Philadelphia. It was during my absence that you elected me President of this 
Conference, and 1 value your having thought of me while 1 was so far away 
all the more, as although out of .sight I was not out of your minds. .\nd this 
confidence of yours makes me feel my re.s|ionsibilities all the more keenly. 

I feel particularly happy that my j)residing over the ConfiTcnce takes place 
in Ahmedabad, a place 1 am glad to say 1 have seen twice before, in i()29 and 
in 1940, and of which I retain so many happy memories, having ma<Ie, my wife 
and myself, so many friends here. This great city is hallowaxl by memories of 
Mahatma Gandhi. Ahmedabad is typical of (inrjarutra. at once its heart and its 
head — it has its disinctive art and culture, and is scholarly and scientilic, as 
well as eminent in industry and commerce. It was at Ahmedabad that 1 gave in 
1940 under the au.spices of the Posl-graduat(' and Research Department of the 
Gujarat Vernacular Society {now Cupirat V idya Sahhii) ray eight lectures which 
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have since been published in the form of a book “Indo- Aryan Hindi.” The Hon'ble 
Sri G. V. Mavalankar, Speaker of the Central Indian Parliament, who is Presi- 
dent of the Reception Committee for the present Con^s^ress, then presided over 
my lectures 13 years ago, and T was privileged to form his friendship at the time 
which I was happy to renew in Simla and Delhi. The Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, Sri H. V. Divetia, \"ice-Chanccllor. Gujarat Unive^sit3^ was a fellow- 
delegate with whom I had the honour of working together at the Modern Indian 
r.anguages Development Conference which was called by the University of Poona 
in May 1953, and I feel v<?ry happy to meet him once again; and the Local 
Secretary, Professor Sri Rasiklal C. Parikh is an old friend with whom 1 have 
kept touch through correspondence all these 13 3'ears. 

In a Conference which deals with the history and civilisation of India in all 
its aspects and through the ages from hoary prehistory to the present generation, 
it is but meet and proper that we should first give a thought to the Fundamental 
Unity of India — of an India One and Undivided in her geographical situation, in 
her economic background, in the basic homogeneity that underlies the outward 
diversity of her people in language and culture and race — a homogeneity that 
is the result of a close commingling of the various ethnic and “language-culture” 
groups from time immemorial, and in her ancient as well as recent history, 
despite the fact that politically India has been split up into two independent 
States. As there is no finality in human affairs when they are sought to be shap- 
ed by the hand of man, we do not know what the future will reveal to us. But 
for the present, we can only hope that Indologoical studies in the sister states 
of India and Pakistan, and also in Ceylon, can only be mutually complementary: 
and we can only hope for better understanding and more profitable co-operation 
between the two sister states, offspring of the One and Undivided Magna Mater 
India that was, through science and a desire to unravel our common past, both 
for its own sake as a scientific study and for the purpose of understanding the 
present better. 

The subject of Indology, dealing as it does with Indian Culture and History 
in so many different domains, has a wide scope, and the number of sections we 
have had to admit in our Conference, 15, will bear an eloquent testimony to this. 
The sum-total of scholarly endeavour that is significant and successful in all these 
sections will be quite extensive and it will be beyond the scope of a General Presi- 
dential Address to take adequate notice of it all. 

Nevertheless, I think 1 must mention some of the noteworthy work that 
has been done or has been taken in hand during the last two years in the diffe- 
rent branches of Indology, and indicate some new lines of work, some of the 
deniderata, which we might take up, with apologies for all faults of omission and 
commission. 
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In Vadic Studies, on which naturally Indology has to be based for both 
historical and basic cultural reasons, the Vaidika Samsodhana Mandala of Poona 
after completing their fine edition of the Rigveda Samh ita with Sayana’s common - 
tary, have taken up the critical edition of the Krishna Yajur-Veda Taittiriya 
Samhita with the commentaries of Sayanacharya and Bhatta Bhaskara; the 
Srauta-kosa or Encyclopaedia of Vedic Sacrificial Ritual, taken up in 1945, is 
proceeding — it is intended to publish it in 3 editions, Sanskrit, English, and Hin- 
di. The Visvesvarmanda Vedic Reseach Institute of Hoshiarpur, East Punjab 
(formerly of Lahore), under the energetic guidance of its Founder-Director Dr. 
Visvabandhu Sastri, is continuing its valuable work of preparing and publi- 
shing in the face of financial difficulties a Vedic Word Concordance (6 out of the 
proposed 14 volumes of which are already out), and it is bringing out its critical 
edition of the north-w'estern recension of the Raraayana of \"almiki. 

Mention is to be made of the first critical edition of the text of the Jaimi- 
niya Brahmana by Dr. Raghii Vira and Dr. Lokesa Chandra, and of the late Prof. 
W. Caland's Fmglish translation of the Sankhyayana Srauta-Siitra, both from 
the International Academy of Indian Culture, Nagpur. 

In Iranian — particularly Old Iranian (Avestan, Old Persian) and Middle 
Iranian (Pahlavi etc.) and Zoroastrian Studies — two important works on the 
Gathas of Zarathushtra have come out from Indian scholars — Dr. Irach J. S. 
Taraporewala's outstanding Divine Son^s of Zarathushtra {Bombay, IQ51), which 
is quite a magnum opus on the subject with its ri66 pages, giving "a Philologi- 
cal Study of the Gathas of Zarathushtra, containing the Text with Literal Trans- 
lation into English, a Free English Rendering and Full Critical and Grammatical 
Notes, Metrical Index and Glossary,*' including also an English version of Bartho- 
lomae’sGerman translation. This work gives in one parcel, so to say, our present- 
day knowledge of the Gatha texts according to orthodox European Iranology, 
with Dr. Taraporewala's original study of the Metre of the Gathas, and his own 
interpretation of the philosophical concepts behind the poems. Dr. J.C. Tavadia's 
edition of the First Three Gathas of Zarathushtra and the Four Principal Pra- 
yers in Avestan with Text, I'ranslation and Commentary is a work of a different 
and a strictly linguistic character (Indo-Iranian Studies IT, Vishvabharati, Santi- 
niketan, 1952), in w^hich he seeks to give the Gathas in a philologically restored 
recension or pronunciation, which has its unique value in Old Iranian and Old 
Indo-Aryan linguistics. Dr. M. F. Kanga has published a number of Pahlavi 
Texts, including versions of the Yashts and Yasna I — VIII, and in this way has 
advanced Zoroastrian studies for the Middle Iranian period. 

For Sanskrit Studies in general, the comprehensive Sanskrit Lexicon started 
on an international basis by the Deccan College of Poona is going on with slow 
but steady progress with Dr. Sumitra Mangesh Katre at its helm; and the new 
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and fuller Calalogus Calalogomm which is to be the all-inclusive bibliographical 
work on Sanskrit literature, of works published as well as in MS., and which is 
being prepared in the University of Madras under the direction of Professor V. 
Raghavan is proceeding — Dr. Raghavan is at present on tour in Europe, and he 
has been inspecting collections of Sanskrit MSS. in different European museums 
and libraries, and as he has written to me, he has unearthed a number of interest- 
ing works which came to be neglected and forgotten. Pandit Dinesh Chandra 
l^hattacharya, mainly under the auspices of the Vangtya Sdhitya Parisad of 
Calcutta, has been bringing out a very well -documented and valuable series of 
monographs, and books, in Bengali . on the history of Sanskrit studies in Bengal. 
The Dharma- kosa Mandalu of Wai, Salara District (Bombay) is continuing its 
valuable Dharma-kosa, an encyclopiedic arrangement of all the Hindu religious 
texts which will be w^hen completed a full compendium on the subject. The 
Mahabharata work is proceeding in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute of 
Poona, and the Santiparvan is well under way. Mm. Dr. P. V. Kane is continuing 
to work on hismagnum opus, the“History of Dhanna-Sastra.” The Asiatic Society 
of Calcutta has published Vol. I of the English translation of Bharata's Natya- 
Sastra by Dr. Manomohan Ghosh, and the second volume is printing. Sanskrit texts 
as usual are appearing from various learned societies, and publishing houses. 

In the domains of Islamic Culture and Arabic and Persian Studies, it is 
good news that the Dairat aUMa'arif of Hyderabad-Deccan has taken up the 
preparation of a new edition of Al-Biruni's Arabic Jndica, as well as the first 
edition of his great astronomical treatise the Qdnun al-Mas*udt, and of the medical 
encyclopaedia aUHawil aUKablr by Abu Bakr Zakariyya al-Razi, with references 
to Indian authorities on medical science in Arabic. The Asiatic Society of Calcutta 
has just published the concluding volume of the English tran.slation of that 
important historical work for Mogul India in Persian, the Maathir al-Umard, 
done by Dr. Baini Prasad — the first volume by the late H. E. Beveridge was 
published years ago. 

In Buddhistic Studies, Sri Rahula Sankrityayana*s edition of the Pramma- 
vdrttika-bhdsya (or V drttikdlankdra) of Prajnakara in the original Sanskrit from 
MS. material obtained by the editor from Tibet has been published by the 
Kasiprasad Jayaswal Research Institute of Patna: the introduction to this work 
is printing, and it forms a number of the important series of Sanskrit-Tibetan 
works started in Patna. The Asiatic Society of Calcutta has just published Dr. 
Nalinaksha Datta's edition of the Saddharma-pun^arlka from Kashmir MSS. 

Prakrit and Jaina Studies, with their able exponents like Dr. Hiralal jain of 
Nagpur and Dr. Adinath Neminath Upadhyc of Kolhapur and other scholars of 
Western India, though well-known series of works like the Singhi Jain Series ^ 
are also properly pragressing. The University of Calcutta has published a Jaina 
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Canonical Text, the Kalpa-sfUra of Bhadrabahu, in Bengali characters with 
Bengali translation opposite and linguistic and other notes by Professor Basanta 
Kumar Chatterji, and this work it may be hoped will inaugurate an intensive 
study and publication of Jaina texts in Bengali. 

The History of India as undertaken by the Indian Historical Conference, 
and by the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavana, are in progress-the ftrst two volumes of 
the latter are already out. Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s Bengal Nawabs has been 
published this year by the Asiatic Society of Calcutta. In Archaeology, the 
Government Archaeological Survey is bringing out as usual its series of inscriptions 
from different parts of the country, and scholars like R. S. Panchamukhi, N. L. 
Rao., G. V. Srinivasa Rao, P. B. Desai, Dinesh Chandra Sircar, S. N. Rajaguru, 
K. N. Panigrahi, and M. Venkataramayya have done notable work. R. B.Pandey’s 
Indian Paleeography and C. Sivaramamurti’s Indian Epigraphy and South Indian 
Scripts are to be specially mentioned as two authoritative works on aspects of 
the history of writing in India. Dr. R. C. Majumdar's edition of the Inscriptiom 
of Kamboja in Devanagari characters has been published by the Asiatic Society 
this year. 

Archaeological Excavation work is being carried on by the Government 
Archaeological Survey, and apart from the usual finds in different sites which 
belong to the historic and pre-historic periods, the excavations at Rupar to the 
north of Ambala and at Hastinapura (the latter conducted by B. B. Lai) have 
special interest — the former showing links with Harappa culture, and the latter 
with its painted grey-ware pottery going back to the first half of the ist mille- 
nnium B.C., carrying back the history to the Mahabharata period (c. loth cen- 
tury B.C.). 

In Indo-Aryan Linguistics, Dr. Sukumar Sen's Comparative Grammar of 
Middle Indo-Aryan and Historical Syntax of Middle Indo-Aryan : I The Noun 
(Calcutta, 1951, 1952) are to be specially mentioned. The researches of Dr. C. A. 
Sankaran of the Deccan College in Experimental Phonetics and in Abstract Gram- 
mar are among the most significant work done in this direction in our country, 
and for the last two years Dr. C. A. Sankaran and his assistants are carrying on 
their investigations. Dr. Subhadra Jha's Linguistic History of Maithili and Dr. 
Uday Narayan Tiwari's similar work on Bhojpuri, two important contributions 
to New Indo-Aryan Linguistics, are now in the press. A most valuable work 
published in India has been Sanskrit in Indonesia by Dr. J. Gonda of Utrecht 
University (Nagpur, 1952: International Academy of Indian Culture), Although 
published in America, Prof. F. Edgerton'sR«rfrfAfs/ Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar and 
Z)*c/fcmaryin2 volumes and R^Jarf^r( Yale University, 1953) form a very important 
contribution to Sanskrit and Pakrit linguistics. Prof. Edgerton is nowin India as 
Visiting Professor in Banaras, and this magnum opus of his needs special notice. 
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In Dravidian Linguistics, the Deccan College Research Institute has pub- 
lished in 1951 C. A. Sankaran's Phonemics of Old Tamil and A. C. Sekhar's 
Evaluiion of Malay al am (both 1951). Pro. K. Ramakrishnayya’s monograph On 
the Teliigii Language of the 1st Millennium A,D. (Tirupati, 1952) is a noteworthy 
publication. R. P. Sethu Pillai’s Place-name Suffixes in Tamil (University of 
Madras) and Place-names of Tamilakam (in Tamil) are to be mentioned. Dr. 
T. Burrow and Prof. Sudhi Bhattacharya’s Grammar of Parji, a little-known 
Dravidian language of Bastar in Madhya Pradesh is expected to be out shortly. 

Dravidian Studies are as is only proper creating greater interest among 
scholars in South India, and the Comparative V ocahiilary of the Dravidian Lan- 
guages now being prepared by the departments for the various Dravidian Lan- 
guages in the University of Madras when ready will be very helpful. Similar work 
more etymological in scope has been taken in hand by two Sanskritist and Dra- 
vidianist scholars M. B. Emeneau of the U.S.A. and T. Burrow of England. 
Tolkappiyan’s Porul-atikdram, edited by E. S. Varadaraja Ayyar (from Anna- 
malai University, 2 vols.) is a welcome publication. 

In Philosophy and Religion, we have to note the following : the monumental 
History of Philosophy Eastern and Western, under the general editorship of Dr. 
S. Radhakrishnan and sponsored by the Education Ministry of the Government 
of India, in 2 volumes ; Dr, T. M. P. Mahadevan’s Gaudapada—a Study of Early 
Advaita (Madras 1951); Swami Nikhilananda's Second Volume of the Upanishads, 
English Translation, Commentary and Introduction (New York); and Dr. S. Ra- 
dhakrishnan's Translation (with Notes etc. and Text in Roman) of Fourteen 
Principal Upnishads, which is expected shortly; and an outstanding book publish- 
ed from abroad (New York, edited by Prof. Paul A. Schilpp) is the Philosophy 
of Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, both as an expositor of Indian philosophy and an 
original thinker. 

Prof. Vasudeva Sarana Agravala’s Hindi book Harsa-carita: Ek Sdmskrtik 
Adhyayan (Patna 1953) is a very noteworthy work forming a study of this im- 
portant Sanskrit classic from point of view of both the Fine Arts and the Tech- 
nical Sciences. The work of Dr. Moti Chandra, of Dr. li. Goetz and of Karl 
Khandalavala on Indian Art in its various forms and schools is to be noted. 

The Vanglya Sdhitya Parisad of Calcutta (for Bengali), the Ndgart Pracd- 
rini Sahhd of Banaras and the Hindi Sdhitya Sammelan of Allahabad (for Hindi) 
and the various similar institutions for the other modern languages of India are 
doing their good work of publishing texts in the various languages, and mono- 
graphs on aspects of language jind culture. The Gujarat Vidyd Sabhd’s work for 
Gujarati is well known. The Udaipur VidydpUh, the Sddul Rajasthani Research 
Institute of Bikaner with its valuable journal the Rdjasthdn-Bhdrti, the Rajas- 
thani Sdhitya Parisad of Calcutta, and other institutions, have infused new life 
into the study of the speech and culture of Rajasthan. 
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I shall close this general survery with a statement of our needs and our 
desiderata. The great Sanskrit Lexicon should be helped to be achieved as early 
as possible. A series of historical and comparative grammars of the Modem 
Indian Languages, as envisaged at a Conference of Linguists called by the Deccan 
College in May 1953 under the presidency of Sir Ralph Lilley Turner from Lon- 
don, should be taken in hand. There is a crying need for a new and a more up- 
to-date Linguistic Survey of India, Translation of specimens of Modern Indian 
literature in English (and other European languages, if possible) should be en- 
couraged. (We are glad to find that A. P. Barannikov's Russian translation of 
Tulasidasa's Rdmdyana has been published already, in i()49, and the translation 
into Russian of the Mahabharata is going on— the Adiparvan has recently been 
brought out by Kalyanov and Barannikov from Moscow. We are also happy to 
note that WadC al-Bustani of Beirut has completed his Arabic translation of 
the Mahabharata, and its printing should be expedited). Literal English trans- 
lations of Old Tamil Sangam literature, with linguistic and other commentaries 
are another desideratum. Then, side by side with the critical edition of the Maha- 
bharata as undertaken by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, there 
should be a similar critical edition of the Ramayana, and of tho mi\]or Purdnas. 
If these could be taken up, we shall have plenty of work in our hand for some 
years. The problem of the PfthvirdjaRdso should also be settled by bringing out 
a proper critical edition of it. Co-ordination of Islamic studies and re\searches 
with reference specially to India should also form part of a systematised programme 
for Indology. And in the settling of our national problems whether pan-Indian 
or inter-state, there should be a proper consultation with our Indological experts 
(as in history and linguistics) , as and when necessary. 

11 

The General President of the All-India Oriental Conference may be expected 
to give his considered opinion on some broad aspect of Indian history and civili- 
sation in which he is specially interested. My own subject has been Linguistics, 
and this, as a human science, is intimately linked up with the other human sci- 
ences like Anthropology, Ethnology, Sociology, Religiology etc. dealing with the 
various aspects and expressions of human life and culture. Language is intima- 
tely connected with Culture. What may be described as the ‘Language-Culture' 
background or basis of a people is more apparent and on the surface than its 
race; yet it is no less deep in the mental and spiritual consciousness of the people. 
This is true especially when the original race has lost its basic character through 
inter-breeding with other races. From the linguistic and cultural approaches, we 
may delve deeper into the fundamental racial beings and their pre-historic and 
historic modifications, leading to the evolution of new mixed types. 

I propose as the Theme of my Discourse as President of this Conference 
the Subject of — 
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THE INDIAN SYNTHESIS. AND RACIAL AND CULTURAL 
INTER-MIXTURE IN INDIA 

The word Indian is used in its most comprehensive sense, embracing all the 
various peoples or groups which go to make up the population of India. Within 
their formal religious or cultural affiliations, there is a basic mixed character 
which embraces all the peoples of India. This basic character is consciously or 
unconsciously shared by all, and it has kept its lien with the attitude towards 
life and being which developed in ancient India, after the Indian people as we 
find them now became first characterised by miscegenation-the attitude which 
we might label as Hindu in its widest application. This embraces not only the 
world of the Brahman, Buddhist and Jaina, but also later specialised expres- 
sions of the same attitude — including some aspects of Islam and Christianity as 
they developed within the Indain milieu. 

The people and culture of India form a component, a mixture, of at least four 
distinct types of humanity, whichmayloosely be called '‘race.” With their various 
ramifications presenting distinct anthropological groupings, all may be brought 
under one or the other of the four kinds of “Language-Culture” which we find 
in India from very ancient times. The Indian people is a mixed people, in 
blood, in speech, and in culture. 

At the outset, I think it would be necessary to make a few general obser- 
vations. The fundamental Unity of Man is a proposition which, if properly rea- 
lised and not merely theoretically admitted, will enable us to think of racial and 
cultural miscegenation without repugnance, as a most natural thing in human 
relations. In India, this Unity of Man came to be regarded as part of the All- 
comprehensiv'e Reality, the Supreme Self or the Over-Soul : as the Upani- 
shad says — 

yas iu sarvdni bhUtdni dtmany evdnupa&yati, 
sarva-hhutesu cdtmdnam, laid na viju^upsate : 

“He who sees all creatures in the Self, and the self in all creatures, because 
of that does not wish to hie himself away from (or hate) any one.” 

It was in India, too, that this sentiment was expressed in her greatest 
book, the Sanskrit epic of the Mahabharata — 

guhyam brhama tad idam bko bravimi, 
na mdnusdc chresthataram hi kincit: 

“This is the secret doctrine, I announce to you : 

There is nothing higher than Man.” 

The division of mankind into Arya and Mleccha, Hellenes and Barbaroi, 
Israel and Goyyim (or Jew and Gentile), White and Coloured, Christian and Pagan, 
Muslim and Kafir, Communist and Capitalist, as impl5dng an inherent or divinely 
ordained racial or cultural superiority of the one over the other, is something 
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which cannot be admitted by any rationally thinking person. Yet we find overt 
or covert feelings of this kind of separatism operating in the minds of men in 
most lands. The desire for power and pelf which dominates and underlies all 
organised movements for economic and political, religious and cultural expansion-* 
movements which are generally blind to other deeper factors in life-makes an 
easy alliance with this sense of separatism. Just as no man is an island unto 
himself, so is no race orpeole or country basically separated or isolated from the 
others : we are linked with each other inextricably. 

It has generally been accepted by competent scholars, both in India and 
abroad, who have been investigating into Indian civilisation, that the funda- 
mental trait of this civilisation may be described as a Harmony of Contrasts, 
or as a Synthesis creating a Unity out of Diversity. Perhaps more than any 
other system of civilisation, it is broad and expansive and all-comprehensive, 
like life itself, and it has created an attitude of acceptance and understanding 
which will not confine itself to a single type of experience only, to the exclusion 
of all others. 

The Indian Synthesis, apart from a most remarkable intermigling of 
material cultures and religious and social cults and customs as well as doctrines 
and notions, is based on the higher intellectual and idealistic plane on the 
following : a Sense of the Unity of AU Life as an expression of an Unseen Reality 
which is both transcendant and immanent (kata-v-ul, as an old Tamil name few 
the Divinity puts it); a Desire for Synthesis, seeking to combine apparently 
disconnected or discordant fragments in life as well as experience in their proper 
place in an Essential Unity; a rigid Adherence to the Intellect, while seeking to 
harmonise it in the higher plane with Emotion, with Intuition, and with mystic 
Perception; a Recognition of the Sufferings and Sorrows of Life, and an Attempt 
to remove them by going to the root cause of these Sorrows and Sufferings; a 
Feeling for the Sacredness of all Life; and above all, a great Tolerance for all 
other Beliefs and Points of View. The realisation of this Ultimate Reality is the 
summum bonum in life, and the paths for this realisation are recognised to be 
various according to individual training, temperament or predilection —whether 
of Knowledge, or Love (with the background of Grace), or Self-discipline, or 
Good Deeds, even as the lUtimate Reality manifests itself in innumerable ways 
before the ken and cognisance of man. Its conception of the material world 
transcends time and space, and Matter and Energy are just different forms of the 
same physical stuff which is but an outward manifestation of this Unseen Reality. 

All this synthesising tendency has been induced and made easy of develop- 
ment by the great fact of the presence in the Indian scene from very ancient 
times of different peoples with their diverse languages and cultures, and modes 
of living and thinking. These were al} inevitably drawn together and were 
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accommodated in a composite civilisation in which there was no scope for the 
establishment of racialism, as from the very beginning race-fusion started as a 
permanent feature. The name of one dominant race, Arya, very soon lost its 
narrow ethnic significance or application and became rather a word to denote 
nobility and aristocracy of character and temperament. With the general 
acceptance of the Aryan language in North India, and with the admission of its 
prestige in the South as well, the fact that this language was profoundly modified 
within India by taking shape in a non-Aryan environment reconciled the 
Dravidians and others to come under the tutelage of Sanskrit as the sacred 
language of Hinduism and as the general vehicle of Indian culture. 

India received all her human inhabitants, who came in successive waves, 
from abroad. These represent six main races in their nine ramifications, and 
speaking among them, languages belonging to at least four different speech- 
families which are still current — and there might have been other ones also 
which are now extinct. The speakers of these languages which are living till 
today, whatever their race or anthropological type, thus pertained to four 
“Language-Culture'' groups. 

The oldest people to come into India belonged to the Negrito or Neg- 
roid race, w'ho arrived in the eolith stage of their culture from Africa along 
the coast lands of Arabia and Iran and settled in \\ estern and Southern India 
and spread over to Northern India, and passed on to Malaya and the islands 
of Indonesia (Philippines and Now Guinea). They were mostly killed off or 
absorbed by subsecjuent arrivals in India. They survdve in a few tribf?s in 
South India where they now speak dialects of famil, and traces of them are 
found among the Mongoloid Nagas in Assam. .\ small number still retaining 
their language is isolated in the Andaman Islands, which they reached in pre- 
historic times, in their dug-outs from the south -w'estern tip of Burma, namely. 

C ape Negrais. I he Negroids evidently passed away, leaving hardly any trace 
in Indian civilisation and among the Indian people. 

After the Negroids there came to India from the West, from Palestine, 
the medium-sized, long-headed, snub-nosed and rather dark-skinned proto-Aust- 
raloids. Some of these passed out of India and found themselves as far as 
Australia, where their descendants still live as the Australian aborigines (“Black 
Fellows*'). Those who stayed on in India evidently became characterised into 
the Austric people, and developed their language and culture on the soil of 
India. The Austric people spread outside India in the East, and we note two 
main divisions of them : (i) Austro-Asiatics, represented by the Kol or Munda 
people of Central India, the Khasis of Assam, the Mons of Burma and Siam, 
the Khmers of Cambodia, the Chams of Cochin-China, and some other allied 
tribes in Burma and Viet-Nam, besides the Nicobare.se; and (2) the Austrone- 
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sians, comprising the Indonesians or “Malay peoples'*, the Melanesians and 
Micronesians, and the Polynesians. Everywhere there has been mixture of the 
Austria people with those of other races — Negroids and Caucasoids. The Austrics 
of India were known in ancient India as Nisddas, and possibly also as Ndgas 
(as well as and Bhillas in post-Christian times) . They were a d^rk-skinned 
people, speaking languages and dialects allied to Santali, Mundari, Kurku, 
Gadaba and Savara, and to Khasi and Mon-Khmer dial ects, as well as other 
speeches of the two branches of the family. These Austrics were spread all over 
India, and they form the most important element among the lower classes or 
castes throughout the country. In the great plains of North India, they have 
merged into an Aryan-s})eaking people and have lost their name and their lan- 
guage. 'rhey gave some basic things in the material and spiritual domains to 
Indian civilisation, like the stick or hoe cultivation of rice, of some plants and 
vegetables, the domestication of the fowl, the taming of the elephant, the weav- 
ing of cotton, and some notions about future life which later were sublimated 
with the help of other elements into the doctrine of transmigration and santsdra. 

The Mongoloid peoples, with a number of different racial elements posses- 
sing certain common physical characteristics (yellow or yellow-brown skin, 
narrow or slant eyes, high cheek-bones, fiat noses and paucity of hair on face), 
came into India probably before the Aryans, who knew them as Kirdtas, Evi- 
dence of their presence as far down as Muhen-jo-Daro has been found. They 
entered into India from the East, along the course of the Brahmaputra river 
and its eastern tributaries, and also by w^ay of Tibet, crossing the eastern Hima- 
layas. They formed wide settlements throughout Assam, Bhotan and Nepal 
(which are Kirata lands in India par excellence), and also in East and North 
Bengal, North Bihar and the regions to the south of the Himalayas in North 
India right up to Kashmir. Some of them appear to have penetrated even fur- 
ther to the South — into Orissa and Central India (Bastar in Madhya Pradesh). 
The participation of the Kiratas in the common civilisation of India has been 
confined to the north and north-east only. But nevertheless, we have to take 
note of them as an important element in the formation of the Indian people in 
the extreme north, east and north-east, and in their participation in the deve- 
lopment of Indian civilisation. 

The next “Language-Culture** group which came to India is believed to 
be the Dravidian. There is strong reason to think that the original Dravidian 
speakers came to India from the East Meditarranean region, from Asia Minor, 
and they were mainly a people of the Mediterranean race, mingled with other 
racial elements like the Armenoid which came with them — all of these apparently 
united by a common speech. Elements of religion and civilisation these Primitive 
Dravidian speakers of Mediterranean origin brought with them into India pro- 
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bably before 3500 B. C.; and groups of them were settled in Mesopotamia and 
Persia — Iraq and Iran — before they became established in India. They were a 
highly advanced people, and the city civilisation of India, cis opposed to the vill- 
age culture which was the creation of the Austrics (Kols, Mon-Khmcrs) was their 
great contribution. The Pre-Arj^an people of the Pan jab and Sindh, known to 
the Aryan invaders as Dd'^a and Dasyu and later as Sudra, who are believed to 
have built up the great city cultures like those of Harappa and Mohen-jo-Daro, 
are now generally regarded as having been Dravidian in speech, religion, and 
social and political organisation. The Hrahuis of Halochistan appear to be just 
a remnant of a Dravidian -speaking ft/ec in Sindh, South Panjab and Eastern Iran. 

The Czechoslovak scholar B, Hrozny'has recently (Histoirc de I* A sie Anter- 
imre.deV Inde, etdcla Crete, Paris. 1047: English translation, Prague, iq53)offered 
<|uite a new theory about the origin and early history of the people of Pan jab and 
Sindh who built up the recently discovered centres of culture like what we see at 
Mohen-jo-Daro, Harappa and other sites. He calls the builders of the Panjab and 
Sindh culture“Proto Indians”,andhe thinks that they were a branch of the Indo- 
European speaking“Hittites’' of Asia Minor with admixture of local Asianic (non- 
Indo-European) elements, like the Caspian Subaraeo-Hurrites.This mixed “Proto- 
Indian** people, with its Indo-European language allied to Hittite, brought its 
religion and culture and elements of a hieroglyphical writing from Asia Minor, 
and built up the great pre-historic culture of Panjab and Sindh. The “Proto- 
Indians’* flourished through trade with the Near East, but between 2000 to 1500 
B. (\, Dravidian-speakers from the north-west of India came down upon them 
and destroyed their culture and their towns. This Dravidian barbarians of un- 
known provenance, who had absorbed remnants of the “Proto-Indians,** were 
in pos.session of the country when between 1500-1200 B. C. equally rude semi- 
nomad Vedic Aryans came into the field and established themselves as conque- 
rors over all the pre-Aryan populations. Hrozny’s conclusions are based on the 
assumption that the Sindh-Panjab script and its language can be explained by 
the hieroglyphic Hittite script of Asia Minor and the Indo-European speech of 
the “Nesian** Hittites. All these assumptions are highly spt^culative, and some of 
the linguistic and cultural interpretations of Hrozny' (his greatness as an inve.s- 
tigator in having deciphered successfully the ancient Hittite script and read the 
language correctly being alway.s admitted) seem not to be warranted by the 
actual facts, linguistic and otherwise. The question of the “Proto-Indian** script 
language, religion and culture, in s])iteof some very clever suggestions of Hrozny', 
in which he has intimately linked it up with the Asianic linguistic, epigraphical 
and cultural background, still remains an open one. 

Dravidian-speakers spread all over India, and they appear to have lived 
side by side with the Austric speakers in the great river-valleys of North India 
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from Panjab toEa^t Bengal and Assam, and with the Mongoloids also inthesub- 
Himalayan tracts. But they were able to make their language and culture para- 
mount throughout the wholeof Central India and India to the South of the Vindhya 
mountains, many centuries before the Christian era — although the Dravidian 
speech retreated here also before the Aryan in post-Christian times. Place-names 
of non-Aryan origin all over Northern India, where they are capable of analysis, 
suggest Dravidian and Austric as well as Sino-Tibetan elements, which are 
indicative of the presence of speakers of this languages in the land. But the 
Dravidian is the most important of the non-Ar5'an elements in the civilisation 
of India; and the basic culture of India is certainly over 50% Dravidian. although 
e.xpressed in the main through the Aryan language. 

Finally, we have the Indo-Aryans. The Indo-Aryans — Aryas, as they 
called themselves— were a section of the great Indo-lranian (or Aryan, in this 
specialised sense) branch of the 1 ndo-European spea kers who l)ecame a powerful 
force and leaven in the civilisation of the Middle and the Near East and of 
Europe from about 2000 B.C. The original Indo-Europeans, according to W. 
Brandenstein , the most significant recent investigator on the subject (1936), 
were characterised in the dry highlands to the south of the Ural mountains, 
probably before 3000 B.C. Groups of them went west, and in the moist lands of 
what is now Poland, develojicd the second phase of their culture which was the 
one which passed on further west into Eastern and Central, Northern and West- 
ern, and also Southern Europe. In all those lands the original Indo-European 
speech and civilisation were transformed into those of the Balts and the Slavs, 
the Celts and the Germans, and the Italians, Illyrians and Hellenes. There were 
earlier or older branches of Indo-Europeans, like the Hittites (Nesian-Hittites) 
of Asia Minor, who are now believed by the most recent linguistic scholars, like 
the American E. H. Sturtevant and others, to have jiarted company with the 
main body of the Indo-European people, long before the full characterisation 
of the Indo-European speech had taken place, as the immediate ancestor of 
Vedic Sanskrit, Old Iranian, Homeric Greek and other ancient Indo-European 
lang;uages. This separation of the Hittites took place at a time when we can talk 
of a pre-Indo-European stage — a stage which has been named 'Tndo-Hittite”, 
which was the source of primitive Indo-European: on the one hand, and of the 
ancient Hittite on the other. Then there were the Tokharians, who were lingui- 
stically closely related to the Celts, the Germans, the Italians, and the Hellenes 
of Europe but who somehow found their way into Central Asia where they were 
in evidence from an unknown antiquity throughout the greater part of the first 
millenium A.D. 

The Aryans (Indo-Iranians) are believed to have left the original Indo- 
lranian homeland to the south of the Ural Mountains and to have come down, 
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according to the two schools of opinion, either to ('entral Asia, or to the Cauca- 
sus regions and from there to Northern Mesopotamia. According to the former 
view, Central Asia to the north-east of Iran was the place where the primitive 
Indo-European language and culture were modified to Aryan or Indo-Iranian; 
and from this nidus, the Iranians spread to the south-west, and the Indo-Aryans 
to the south-east into India. According to the second view, Indo-European tribes 
which w’ere being modified into Aryan or proto-Indo-lranian, were first noticed 
in Northern Mesopotamia, and there they sojourned for some centuries before 
they trekked further south into Mesopotamia proper. There they took part in 
local affairs and formed ruling aristocracies in some states, developing their 
religion and culture by contact with local peoples (particularly the Asianic races 
to their west, and the Assyrio-Babylonians) and modifying their language to a 
stage when it became the immediate source-speech for both Iranian and Indo- 
Aryan. The Aryans left traces of their presence in the records of the local peo- 
ples in Mesopotamia and h^astern Asia Minor which have now been unearthed 
and read, and these records give names and words in the Aryan language 
representing a pre-Vcdic and pre-Avestan form of the speech. Some of their 
tribes pushed on to the east and settled in Iran, and others went further to the 
east, and through Eastern Iran they found themselves into India; and here we 
meet with them first, as \^edic Aryans. 

The Aryan -speakers from the lands of the Middle East represented in the 
main a tall, fair, blond, blue-eyed, straight-nosed, waivy-haired and long-headed 
people — the Nordics; but scholars have also expressed the view that they included 
a shorter and round-headed people among them — the Alpines, whom they appear 
to have absorbed linguistically rather than by blood-fusion, 'fwo distinct ethnic 
groups are thus noticed among the Aryan-speakers who came into India after 
1500 B.C. The language they brought became an instrument of the greatCvSt 
power in the setting up of Indian civilisation. It was the Vedic language, the 
Old Indo-Aryan speech, which later on as Sanskrit was transformed into one of 
the greatest languages of civilisation in which the composite culture of ancient 
India found its most natural vehicle. ■ 

We have thus (not taking note of the all but extinct Negroid elements, 
and other possible languages with their connected cultures now long extinct) 
these four great speeches and the culture-worlds of which they were the expre- 
ssions, which came into contact, conflict and compromise with each other in 
ancient India, when the ancient Indian or Hindu people was being formed, bet- 
ween about 1500 to 1000 B.C. According to F. W, Thomas (“Indianism and its 
Expansion,” University of Calcutta, 1942, p. 7), it was “the Vedic or Aryan 
period which witnessed the creation of the Indian Man.” 

The Indian Man was created out of a fusion of these four chief elements 
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of ingredients which were operative in Northern India — the Austric or Austro- 
Asiatic, the Mongoloid or Sino-Tibetan, the Dravidian, and the Aryan: to give 
their Indian names, names ancient as well as modem, respectively, the Nisddas 
(or Naga-Bhilla -Kolias), the Kirdtas, the Dravidas (earlier the Dasa-Dasyus 
and the Sudras), and the Ary as. 

So far wc know only of these four'ianguage-ciilture*' groups-loosely speak- 
ing, four ‘‘races.” As it has been stated before, and as this might be reiterated once 
again, there might have been other similar “language-culture” groups as well. 
In fact, some scholars are suspecting the existence of one such — a fifth -group, 
of unknown linguistic affiliation, the influence of which as a substratum is dimly 
perceived below the surface of Dravidian and Austric as well as Aryan. We have 
to note the presence of the problem language spoken in the north-west of 
Kashmir, in the stae of Hunza-Nagyr, viz. Burushaski or Khajuna, current 
among some 26,000 people. This language has been sought to be connected with 
Austric (Kol) on one hand, and with the Caucasic speech family on the other. 
It will be quite in the nature of things to imagine that three or four thousand 
years ago, the area of the source-speech of Burushaski, whatever it was, did 
actually include Kashmir, North-western Frontier Province, Panjab and Sindh; 
the unexplained element in the present day Indian languages may then be linked 
up with some speeches allied to Burushaski. But future research alone will be 
able to establish it, and to give clear explanations to certain unsolved problems 
in the linguistics of Aryan, Dravidian as well as Austric. 

A reference may incidentally be made to the theory put forward by the 
late P. T. Srinivasa Ayyangar (in his “Life in Ancient India in the Age of the 
Mantras,*' Madras 1912) that there was no Aryan inva.sion of India at all with 
an appreciable disturbance of the original population which consisted of the 
Dravidians and other non-Aryans, and that the Aryan language and the Aryan 
fire-cult came into India from Iran as a culture-drift as the result of culture 
contacts between the Indians, essentially of Dravidian origin, and Aryans in 
Iran. According to this view, “the Aryan invasion of India is a theory invented 
to account for the existence of an Indo-Germanic language in North India.” But 
there are other facts and evidences direct and indirect to show that there w'as 
actually a considerable movement of people in ancient times, and the invasions 
by the Dravidian and Aryan speakers were just some of the most far-reaching 
among these movements. 

The Indian Synthesis now presents a remarkable consistence in which 
diverse elements have been combined to give the general impression of a remark- 
able homogeneity. A certain unique cohesion has been given to it by a 
Philosophy which rises above the contradictory elements which have been sought 
to be accommodated to each other. The persistent efforts of the best intellects 
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of the country for all these 3000 years, from the time of “the creation of the 
Indian Man"' at the end of the Vedic period, i. e., by 1000 B. C., to harmonise 
everything with this synthesis, has been most remarkably successful. All this 
has been within a certain theory or ideology regarding its component racial 
elements and its characteristic social and ethical adjustments which has been 
framed, bit by bit, through generations of experience. This may not bear the 
scrutiny of a historical examination, any more than the cosmogony or “sacred 
history’* of Judaism and Christianity and Islam, but this nevertheless has so far 
shown itself to be eminently logical as a philosophy and serviceable as an attitude, 
and to keep pace with the findings of modern science at the same time. 

Comparison can be made of the formation of the people and its civilisa- 
tion in India u ith that in Mexico, as it has been taking place there during the 
last four centuries. There are certain other countries which also show a similar 
mixture of peoples and cultures. Ancient Greece shows a most remarkable racial 
and cultural fusion between the pre-Indo-European and Mediterranean Aegean 
people (who creatiid the great Pelasgian or Mycenean-Cretan-Trojan civilisation) 
and the incoming Hellenes (who brought their Indo-European Greek speedi). 
This situation in Greece presents a most noteworthy parallel to the union of 
Dravida and Arya in India; only, in India, there were at least three non-Aryan 
(or non-Indo-European) elements to the one of Greece. This parallel is parti- 
cularly instructive and explanatory for the Indian racial and cultural miscege- 
nation and synthesis too. Britain saw a fusion of the Mediterranean Iberian with 
the Indo-European Celt, and then this mixed population. Celtic-speaking, was 
overlaid by Germanic tribes, also of Indo-European speech, France is similarly 
Iberian, particularly in the south, Celtic, and Germanic (in the north), overlaid 
by mixed Italians (Romans) -the last three all speaking different forms of Indo- 
European. In Russia we have a Finno-Ugrian, an Altaic (Tatar) and a Slav (Indo- 
European) mixture, with Baltic and Scandanavian elements, the tone being given 
by the Russian language and social organisation. China shows admixture of only 
different branches of the same Mongoloid or Sino-Tibetan people, but South- 
East Asia (Further India, i.e., Burma. Siam and Viet-Nam, Kambuja and the 
Cham country) shows a commingling of South ('hinese, Thai and Tibeto-Burman 
as well as Karen and Miao-tzu and Man Mongoloids with Austro-Asiatics (Mons, 
Khmers, Chams and others). The Polynesians, according to the most recent 
opinion of the Norwegian explorer Thor Heyerdahl, are a conglomeration of a 
white Caucasoid people from Peru, a yellow-brown Mongoloid people from the 
West Coast of British Columbia in Canada (who originally came from Eastern 
Asia by sailing along the coast of Japan and the Aleutian Islands), and a black 
Melanesian element from the west of Pol3mesia. The Japanese are mainly a 
mixture of Mongoloids (of the type of the Ainus and the Koreans) and Indo- 
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nesians (Malays). In the northeni tracts of West Africa a new people, the Fulbe 
or Pol, has come into being through the mixture of the Hamitic tribes like the 
Tuaregs from the Sahara and the True Negroes of West Africa. These are all 
cases of racial miscegenation with attendant cultural and linguistic fusion which 
took place during jx^riods of unrecorded history. Just before our eyes at the 
present day, a fusion of ixioples on a large scale is taking place in America. In 
the United States through a commingling of elements from among the various 
groups of peoples in Kurofx*, a new type of a Caucasoid pan-Europcan Man is 
evolving, with a dash of the Mongoloid in him, both from Mongoloid elements 
from Europe and small assimilated Amerindian and ('hinese and Japanese ele- 
ments accepted in America. But this racial fusion in America is not compre- 
hensive enough, because it totally eschews other races than the “white race" — 
('aucasoids of various types (whether Nordic or Alpine, Mediterranean or 
Dinaric, long headed or middle-headed or short-headed) alone participating in 
this mixture. 

The racial fusion that started in India with great vigour some 3500 years 
ago, after the advent of the Aryans, was wider in scope than anywhere else in 
the world, with the white, brown, black and yellow peoples, Aryas, Dravidas, 
Nishadas and Kiratas, all being included in it. This kind of miscegenation, 
together with the admission into India of various other types of culture and 
religious outlook, has perhaps made the average Indian more cosmopolitan 
in his physical and mental composition than a representative of any other 
nation. Thus, our great heritage, the Aryan speech, together with the Nordic 
and other Western elements in our population, particularly the mentality that 
is behind our Aryan speech, is our great link with Jndo-European-speaking 
Europe, and America. Our Dravidian elements are another link with the basic 
culture and people of the Near East and the Mediterranean area; and the Austric 
bases of our people and culture have intimate connexions with South-Eastern 
Asia, Indonesia and beyond. Through our Kirata or Mongoloid background in 
Northern and North-Eastern India, vweare not only neighbours but also kinsmen 
of the peoples of the Far East and of Centra! Asia. Finally, through Indian 
Islam, which has been a potent leaven in our civilisation for the last 750 years, 
we have more than a mere contact with the Arab and other Islamic lands; and 
during the last 300 years we have absorbed racial and cultural elements from 
modern Europe as well : the Luso-Indians, Anglo-Indians and other Indians 
of Eurasian origin, with the different forms of ('hristianity which they profess, 
represent this latest phase of the Indian people. 

I shall now discus in brief the character and result of this racial 
and cultural miscegenation, under the three heads of (I) Blood, (II) 
Speech, and (III) Culture, including Religion. 
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The subject is very vast, and whole books can be written on each of 
the three aspects of it. T propose to give some of the main arguments under 
each head. The position is generally being admitted, but a formal statement 
appears to me to be needed at this juncture, if only to take stock of the 
situation. 

1. Blood or Racial Fusion among Aryan and non- Aryan 

Taking certain extreme Indian types (where there has not been much 
mixing with other peoples) apart, like pure-blooded Kashmiri Brahmans, 
Mongoloids like the Garos and Nagas, and Austrics like Santals, we may 
say that a Common Indian type* a Common Indian Man, has evolved 
on the soil of India through Intermixture of the races, particularly 
on the vast plains of the country. Dressed in the same kind of 'garb 
and bereft of distinguishing marks like special ways of doing the hair, 
heard, moustache etc. and spedal distinctive paraphernalia like caste-marks etc., 
the average Indian type, whether in the upper classes or in the middle or 
lower, will be ordinarily difficult to locate in a particular area. A typical Mon- 
goloid like a Naga from Assam, or a Gurung or Lepcha from the Himalayan 
areas, is different from a Panjab Rajput or a South Indian tribesman like a 
Chenchu or a Kadir. Jhit an ordinary middie-class Indian, whether Brahman 
or Sudra, Hindu or Muslim, may be from any province, and there is no mis- 
take about his Indianness. Representation in art from the third century B. C. 
shows the presence of this Indian type as an accomplished fact on the .soil 
of India for the last 2300 years : and doubtless this tyi>e goes back 500 or 
over 1000 years earlier. The ( ommon Indian Man is ordinarily a brown man, 
pale or dark, either individually or in groups; he is not pure white, as the 
Aryan was, or pure yellow like the Kirataor black like the Nishada. Although 
broadly he can be classified as long or middle or short-Iieaded. straight or 
broad or flat-nosed, a general family likeness which marks him off from neigh- 
bouring peoples — Iranians or Burmese, Malays or Arabs — is discernible among 
the ordinary run of Indians, if he does not in his physical make-up go to 
to any of the extremes. 

This is largely the result of racial mixture which was most thorough in 
Northern India ever since the Aryans came into the country, and even before 
that. No part of India, however, was free from this racial admixture. Con- 
stant streams of North Indian Hindus, after the formation of the Hindu people, 
were going to the extreme east, to the Brahmaputra Valley, and Manipur, 
and even beyond, carrying Brahmanical civilisation with them. They were 
going to the Deccan and South India, as Brahmans and Kshatriyas, as mer- 
chants and settlers, as soldiers and adventurers, and were merging into the 
Dravidian-speaking i)eopIes in the more advanced areas. We may note the 
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Nambudri Brahman leaven among the Nayars of Malabar as typical. In this, 
way North, and South, and East and West in India were brought togeth*)^. 
by racial fusion. The ''Indian Man" also pushed beyond the frontiers of India, 
by both land and sea — into Burma, and Siam, and Cambodia and Champa, 
into Malaya and Indonesia in the east and south-east, into Ceylon in the south, 
into Afghanistan (Ariana) in the west, and into Khotan (Kustana) in the 
north, carrying his composite culture and his language, Sanskrit and the Pra- 
krits, and some times Telugu and Tamil, with him. But that is a different story. 

The Aryans were a fair-skinned people, and judging from the description 
of the physical features of the Bramans as the representative Arj^ans by even 
so late an author as I'atanjali of the second century B. C., they were a tall, fair, 
blond people approximating to, if not identical with, the Nordic type. Colour 
prejudice was not so strong in those days, although it did exist; and after the 
Aryans found that they had to stay among the dark-skinned non-Aryans, a 
great deal of the edge of the feeling against colour wore off, particularly when 
it was found that the sedentary agricultural non-Aryans boasted of a higher ma- 
terial culture than the semi-nomad Aryans. 

As a pre-requisite to racial fusion, there must be first, linguistic 
assimilation ; mingling of blood by marriage can only take place on a large 
scale when peoples of diverse origin accept one common language and 
conform to the culture- type of which that language is the expression. The 

Aryan's language supplied this need for a common speech to the Dravida, Nisha- 
da and Kirata; and the want of linguistic unity or cohesion among the non- Aryan 
peoples of ancient India gave to the language of the Aryan its great opportuni- 
ty, apart from its prestige as the language of a puissant Conquistador and from 
the inherent strength, expressiveness and beautj' of the language itself. 

The names ot the non-Aryan tribes, Ddsa, Dasyu and Sudra, who were 
all of them Dravidian in speech, and their semantic developments in Sanskrit 
indicate the hostile and contemptuous sentiments of the first Aryans towards 
them. The word $udra, as we can see from the Mahabharata and other works, 
became synonymous with Ddsa and Dasyu in the Aryan's language, in post- 
Vedic times. The word Ddsa, originally a tribal name, corresponding to the 
related or exactly the same tribe in Iran, latterly known there as the Dahai (in 
Greek writings), came to signify "slave" in Sanskrit: we can note a similar 
change in meaning of the tribal name Slav (> "slave") in Europe. Dasyu, simi- 
larly, took up the meaning of a "robber"; the same tribe evidently was present 
in Iran, known to the Iranians as Dahyu,zxiA this name later appears to have 
given a common Iranian word to mean "country, land,country-side"(01d Persian 
dahyu, New Persian deh or dih). And Sudra, originally the name of a tnbe living 
in Southern Pan jab, who were observed by the Greeks and whose name was 
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recorded by them, came to indicate the lower orders of an Aryan-dominated 
society— men and women of the ^udracasfc'. From the prescriptions in the later 
Dharma-Sastras or Smriti works in Sanskrit, and from statements as well as 
references to incidents in the post-Vedic Brahmana literature and the Maha- 
bharata and the older Puranas which either describe contemporary conditions 
or reflect the state of things for some centuries from the late Vedic period on- 
wards (roughly, during the (irst half of the tirst millennium B. C.) it would appear 
that inter-racial, that is, Aryan-non-Aryan marriages and connexions were 
far too common to be ignored. Of course Aryan orthodoxy, as an expression of 
the zeal for preserving their blood pure which we find in a conquering people, 
with pride of race and sensi' of physical beauty, did not approve of these inter-' 
racial marriages and ctinnexions. 

In an uncritical age, people were not very careful about tribal names, 
and the name of a particular tribe or small group could be extended to an entire 
“language-culture’' group, or evxm looselj^ to all peoples of a different race or 
language who were contacted, 'riius in Sanskrit and Prakrit Yavana and Yona 
(coming ultimately from the seventh century B. C. Greek form lavones, later 
hmtes and then contracted to lones, through Semitic and Old Persian forms 
like Yawan and Yauna-) first meant in India just the Greek people, and then 
within a few centuries the name w as extended to mean any Western F oreigner, and 
linally, any non-Indian or non-Iiindu Outsider, latterly even Indian Mu.salmans. 

It would appear that all non-Arv'^ans within the frame-work of the 
Aryan (Brahman)-domina ted society which was being developed, a society 
in which the Aryans, as the masterful, though materially not so much 
advanced Conquistador es, assumed special privileges, were at first given 
the general name of Sudras, and were relegated to an inferior position with 
considerable disabilities. But wealthy Siidras and those of them who 
were artisans and craftsmen and not merely tillers of the soil or followers of 
unclean trades, when they became Aryan-speakers, frequently got access within 
the group or caste of the Vaisyas, or were given at least equality of status with 
them. Naturally, in a situation like this when the more ardent Aryans would 
try to preserve their racial purity, they could not support or tolerate mixed 
unions. When such unions took place, the ‘"superior" people might allow the 
creation of a Mestizo class by men of their own group taking to wife women of 
the inferior group; and this was thought natural and proper(what was known in 
ancient India as anuloma marriage), but would resent if it happened the othei: 
way {pratilo'tna marrige). 

But judging from direct and indirect references in early Sanskrit literature, 
although frowned upon orglosed over by the later writers including the writers 
on Dharma-Sastras or Hindu social codes, these mixed marriages, both anuloma 
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and pratiloma, api^ar to have been exceedingly common, e. g., during the late 
Vedic and pre-Buddhic times, as depicted, for instance, in the Mahabharata. I 
need not mention marriages, both anuloma and pratiloma, among the throe 
avowedly Dvija, i.e. ‘*twice-born'‘ or Aryan castes : these were quite permissible. 
But evan a Sudra marrying an Aryan woman, Brahman or Kshatriya or V'aisya, 
was evidently no uncommon thing. The offspring of all such unions were recog- 
nised in both the earlier and the later law-books, the Dharma-sutras and Dhar- 
ma-sastras, in an Aryanising society, although different degrees of high or low 
position was allotted to them. 

We have a whole host of names of such “mixed castes" in the Maha- 
bharata and the Dharma-J^astras and other works., noted with varying 
degrees of toleration or condemnation. These names have been classified and 
enumerated by MM. Dr. P. V. Kane (in his “History of Dharma-Sastra", Vol. 
II, Part I, Poona 1941, pp. 69-103) and by Sailendra Nath vSen Gupta (“The 
Caste System in Bengal" in “Census 1951: West Bengal; the Tribes and Castes 
of West Bengal," edited by Asok Mitra, I.C.S., and published by the West 
Bengal Government, Calcutta 1953, pp. 47-5^^)* In the slightly longer list given 
in the West Bengal Report for the 1951 Census, Sen Gupta enumerates as many 
as 209 names of mixed castes, and of non-Aryan groups which at one time or 
other came to be connected with the Hindu body-politic and were looked upon 
either as castes due to miscegenation or as degraded Hindus— and of Aryan origin 
too, as they were considered to be outcasted from Aryan society in many cases. 
We may mention certain castes of mixed origin which were inter-racial (unlike, 
for example, mi.xed castes resulting from anuloma and pratiloma marriages 
among Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas, who were all thought to be of Aryan 
origin) ; Ugra (Brahman, Kshatriya or Vais57a father-|-Sudra mother): Ndpita or 
Pdraiava (Brahman or Kshatriya -|-$udra mo\\\i^T) \Ddsa ,N hdda (Brahman -f^ud- 
ra); Dausyanta, Mleccha, Gopdla ( Kshatriya +§udra); Karana, Rathakdra, Katakd- 
ra,Silcaka,Ayogava (also = offspring of Vaisya-f Kshatriya, and ^udra-j-Vaisya), 
Taksan (Vai^ya+Sudra); Canddla, Sulika (Sudra-f- Brahman); Ksatir, Carmakdra, 
Mdgadha, Pulkasa, Yavana (= Greek!), Vaina, Vaidehaka, Tantuvdya, Ranjaka, 
sulika or Sunika, Nisada, Vrdtya (Sudra+ Kshatriya); Antydvasdyin, Ayogava, 
Mdgadha, Pulkasa, Vaidehaka, Vaidya, Cakrin, Cakrika (^udra-l-Vaisya). It 
would be seen that there is no unanimity and uniformity among ancient writers 
about these names. Doubtless, many of these names were confined to a part of 
the country only, and these were confused later by compilers of Dhama-Sastras 
and other works in other parts of the country. Names were given to other groups 
which originated by further admixture among the mixed castes noted above : 
for example, Apita {BrShmm+Dausyanta < Kshatriya +Sudra), Atjrta Brah- 
rtiAXi+Ugra < Brahman, Kshatriya, or Vai§ya-f Sudra); Khanaka (Ayogava 
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Kshatriya); Udbandhaka (Khanaka or ^fi//^^+Kshatriya); Kdrdvara (Vaideha- 
ka+Nishada, or Nishada+Vaidehaka); Kdf^dra (Kaivarta, a 5 ^udra, possibly 
Austric+Koca, North Bengal Tibeto-Burman Bodo); Kukunaa (Mdgadha-\-^u-^ 
dra); etc. etc. The list need not be increased, as full lists will be found in the 
works cited above. 

We are at once presented with a parallel in post- Spanish Mexico, where 
there has been this kind of anuloma and pratiloma marriages among the three 
races found in America — the Amerindian Mongoloids (Aztec, Mixtec-Zapotec, 
Totonac, Otomi, Maya etc. etc.), the Spaniards or Hispanic Caucasoids, and the 
Negroes brought as slaves from Africa. Hero are some characteristic names for 
these various mixed groups in Mexico and Latin America : thus, Mestizo (cross 
between Spanish father and Amerindian mother — anuloma caste most common); 
Castizo (Mestizo-f“ Spanish woman); Espanolo (Castizo+ Spanish woman); Mulatto 
(Spaniard+Negro woman); Moro or Moor (Mulatto + Spanish woman); Albino 
(Spaniard+Moor or Moorish woman); Salta Atras or ‘Throwback' (vSpaniard-|~ 
Albino woman); Loho or “Wolf” (Salta Atras+Amerindian woman); Zambiago 
(Lobo+fndian woman); Cambujo (Zambiago +. Amerindian woman); Alvarazado 
(Cambujo+Mulatto woman); Barquino ( Alvarazado Mulatto woman) ; 
(Barquino+Mulatto woman) ; C//rtm/5:o(Coyote-t“Mulatto) ; Coyote-Mestizo{Chaimi- 
zo-j- Mestizo woman) ; Ahi-te-cstds or “There-thou-art” (royote“Mestizo+ Mulatto 
woman). (From Addison Burbank, “Mexican Frieze,” New York 1940, p. 21). 
However, the common name for all wdth a dash of Spanish blood is Mestizo, i. e., 
Mixed (=French mitis), and among the Amerindian peoples in Mexico, the word 
Ladino is also employed. In English, following Spanish we have the words 
caste. Quadroon (with onefourth of a particular racial element, after inter-marri- 
age in the second generation between a half-caste and a pure-blooded person of 
either race), then Octroon (with one-eighth blood, so to say, of one of the compo- 
nent races, when the individual is the offspring of a Quadroon and a pure- 
blooded person); and after an Octroon. the next generation virtually merges into 
the basic race. 

In the Aryan society, the wife had the right of performing religious 
sacrifices with her husband : she was his sahadharmini, his peer and helpmate in 
sacred tasks. She could recite the Vedas. This was quite in order, so long as she 
was of the same Aryan race. Later on when women of non-Aryan origin and of 
mixed origin came to be taken to wife by Brahmans and others of pure Aryan 
blood, this right was then taken away from women. In later Dharma-^astra pre- 
scriptions, we find that women in general as well as Sudras were not to utter the 
mystic syllable Om, and were not allowed to perform Vedic sacrifices. They could 
however, as a matter of right, perform the pUjd ceremonial excepting that of 
Vishnu through the ^dlagrdma stone. Even when non-Aryan women came to have 
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a place in the Aryans' social structure, they were thus debarred by orthodox 
opinion from the privileges of the Aryans; and their Aryan sisters aJso shared 
their disability. 

The Aryan, including the Brahman, was losing, as the result of the climate, 
of altered w^ays of life and of miscegenation, his fair complexion. The Brihadaran- 
yaka Upanishad knows Aryans or Aryan-speakers, who were 'white ( iukla) , 
brown or tawny (kapila) and dark or black fsyama) and who studied the Vedas, 
and the last was the cleverest of the three, knowing all the three Vedas, while the 
others knew only one and two. Although mixed unions were held in theoretical 
disfavour, under the lead of tlie priestly classes, no stigma was attached to them 
in practical fife. In fact, inter-caste marriages, particularly after the formation 
of the mixed castes, were very common w'ithin the same economic or social grou]) 
throughout Hindu history, right down to pre-British times. The Sandtana or 
‘‘eternar*, immutable nature of caste in Hindudom became an object of historic 
faith among Hindu intelligentsia, only during the last few hundred years. 

Satyavati or Matsya-gandha, the mother of Vyasa (who may be described 
as the official founder of Hinduism by compiling for it its scriptures, the Vedas 
and the primitive Puranas) was a Dasa woman, although this was attempted to 
be explained away in the Mahabharata itself by bringing in the wild story of 
Satyavati having been really the daughter of \'asu Uparicara, born within the 
womb of a fish. Krishna Vasudeva of the Vrishni sept of the Yadu clan was a 
younger contemporary of Vj'^asii, and he w^as himself a dark complexioned half- 
caste, his mother Devaki being a princess of an A sura or non- Aryan house and 
his father Vasudeva was an Aryan Kshatriya. It was Krishna who. among other 
things, helped to form a synthesis of the Ar>-an and non-Aryan thought-w^orlds, 
religion and ritualism. (Following F, E. Pargiter, Hem Chandra Ray Chaudhuri 
and L. D. Barnett, w’ho based their datation respectively on Purana traditions, 
on genealogical data in the Brahmana texts and on Jaina tradition exclusivel}^ 
I accept the middle of the loth century B.C., during the late Vedic age, as the 
time for the Kurukshetra battle forming the historical kemal of the Mahabharata 
epic, and consequently as the period for the floruit of Vyasa and Krishna). 

It has also been suggested that Buddha himself, like most of the Gorkhas 
and other present-day peoples of Nepal, w^as of mixed Aryan-Mongoloid, or it 
may be Aryanised Mongoloid origin. Certain social usages among the branch of 
the Sakya clan to which Buddha belonged would suggest non-Aryan (Kirata) 
origins, affinities or connexions. 

The process of Aryanising non-Aryan ruling houses by the extension of 
Kshatriya-hood upon them by the Brahmans as the leaders of society, has been 
an age-old device in India, which enabled not only the militarily and culturally 
advanced aristocracy of non-Aryan origin but also powerful foreign groups like 
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the Greeks, the Sakas and other Iranians and the Huns settled in India, to be 
absorbed within the fold of the Hindu society. This has been noted by other 
scholars before. We have the ancient Indian solar and lunar dynasties — the 
C hildren of the Sun and the Children of the Moon (Surya-Vamsa and Candra- 
Vamsa). It is exceedingly likely that here basically we have a pre-Aryan, possibly 
Dravidian, notion, which became a part of the inherited and rc-edited Parana 
tradition that developed among the Aryan-speaking people of mixed origin 
during the early centuries of the first nijllennium B. C". Later, when some power- 
ful Hinduised aristocracies of Turki and Iranian origin were to be absorbed 
during the second half of the first millennium A. D., we have the new Kshatriya 
clans of the Children of the Fire (i4gwf-A«/f?).The Ahoms, a Thai or Sino-Siamese 
people who came to Assam in 1228 and gradually extended their power over the 
Hinduised Tibeto-Brahman Bodos of the Bralimaputra valley, were adopted 
within the Brahmanical fold, and their rulers were described as the Children of 
Indra (Indra-Vamsa). The Boclo royal house of Dimapur and Kachar were made 
into descendents of Bhima, the Pandava hero, through his Rakshai or non-Aryan 
wife Hidimba; and the Meithei kings and upper classes of Manipur, as well as 
the Bodo (Tipra) rulers of Tripura, at some unknown mediaev^al period, obtained 
the status of Ca^idra-Vamsa Kshatriyas. Even the native priesthood of the non- 
Aryan tribes, on their Hinduisation came to acquire the sobriquet of Varna-Brd’ 
hmanas, i. e., Brahmans attached to the particular Hindu caste into which the 
tribe was transformed. With the exaltation of the general status of the tribe, the 
recognition of these Varna-Brahmans as proper Brahmans was a matter of course. 

It was not that there was an absolute wholesale or all-embracing misce- 
genation. Doubtless a great many Aryan groups jealously guarded their purity of 
blood and they have succeeded through the endogamus caste system in preserv- 
ing in many cases some sort of racial purity. But once the terms Arya and 
Bruhmafia modified their old racial connotation, and became words indicative 
of an aristocracy of moral or intellectual sup)eriority without the old sense of 
racialism, such as we find in the Rig-Vedic terms Arya Varna and Ddsa Varna, 
admission as Brahmans and Kshatriyas of the intellectual and aristocratic 
classes of mixed groups and of pure non-Aryans was facilitated, and objection 
to their union with pure-blooded Aryans within the same area, when the econo- 
mic and cultural background was the same, became weaker and weaker. 

The new Aryan-speaking society could no longer remain compartmental, 
vertically or horizontally or in both waj^. With a wide gamut or range of colours 
in the people, ranging from the white of the Aryan blond to the black colour 
of the pure Nishada, or the yellow of the pure Kirata, like the merging colours 
in the solar prism, passing on imperceptibly from violet through indigo, blue> 
green, yellow and orange to red, apartheid was not possible in practical life, 
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howsoever the theory might hav^c appealed to the Aryanising snobdom which 
was exalted in certain groups to an orthodoxy of faith. We find almost an 
identical situation in Mestizo Mexico. From the pure Spanish descendents of 
the conquerors and subsequent settlers who are known as Oeols (lo$ Criollos), 
which continued to be reinforced by fresh arrivals from Spain (latterly known 
as the during the three centuries of Spanish colonial rule (1521- 

1820), we have, through different shadings of white and yellow and brown 
resulting from all kinds and degrees of intermixture, the brown or yellow Ame- 
rindian massess at the other end of the scale, the pure ‘Indians' (los Indios). 
An ever-expanding mixed group is perpetually encroaching upon the purity of 
the pure whites at the top and the yellow or browm ‘Indians' at the bottom. 
Already the mixed group, wMth Spanish as their language, forms nearly 60 p.c. 
of the people of Mexico, w'ith some 30 p.c. pure Amerindians and less than 10 
p.c. pure whites. I’ltimately the purer groups will be absorbed into the Mestizos, 
leaving a single type of man, generally speaking, master of the field — the Modern 
Mexican Man who is already in the predominance. In 1805 the pure Spanish or 
white element in Mexico’s population was estimated at 18 p.c., Mestizos at 30 
p.c. and pure Amerindians at 44, and other groups 2 p.c.; in iqio, the percenta- 
ges were resi)eclively 7.5, 53 and 39. These figures disclose how the pure -Amer- 
indian element and pure white are both merging into the Mestizo. 

Varno or skin-colour white or yellow or brown or black — was the basis 
of the division of the diverse types of humanitty in the first period when Arya 
and Dasa, Kirata and Nishada, stood face to face with each other. Later, it 
became unmeaning with the invasion of the coloured elements into Aryandom, 
although tradition harking back to these very early times is still suspicious in 
present-day India of a black Brahman and a fair J^udra. The skin-colour became 
irrelevant with racial mixture, and there was a new theory of caste in which 
the original racialistic notion of the Vedic Aryan was lost; and it was only 
birth within a recognised profession or Industry or trade-group, within a 
guild, so to say, that formed the essential argument for caste. The eco- 
nomic aspect rose superior to the racial, the social to the biological. 
Caste has been supported or tolerated by the Indian people as it generally 
helped the stability of their economic existence, all racial implications 
being lost. 

Caste Ix^gan to crystalise and become rigid with the establishment of a 
Muslim state by the Turks, and then by the adoption of the Turki-Muslim 
traditions by Indian Muslims either of pure Indian or mixed Indian origin 
(respectively through conversion and miscegenation). The Hindu States were 
destroyed and the Hindu social order under Brahman domination lost its natu- 
ral patrons in the Hindu aristocracy. Yet Hindu culture was too strongly in- 
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grained in the people to permit their being swept away by the flood of Muslim 
aggression. With its inherent force of inertia and its spirit of bowing before the 
storm, and with the innate spirit of harmony among the various castes each 
with its recognised place, its rights and duties within the Hindu society which 
was evolved as the direct result of the Indian synthesis under the leadership of 
the Brahman, the Hindu body-politic resisted the threatened disintegration of 
itself through this Muslim impact by its method of a general non-co-operation. 
This non-co-operation was of a passive sort, and it meant having nothing to do 
socially with that unappreciative and unsympathetic foreign ruler, the Turki 
Muslim, and sometimes his client the renon^ant Indian Muslim, and each caste 
unit in Hindu society offered opposition in a piecemeal fashion by stiffening 
itself up in self-defence and by becoming more rigid within itself. This stiffen- 
ing up and rigidity, and this non-co-operation, became a force not only against 
the foreigner, but also vis-d-vts the other groups or castes within its own world. 
With the passing of centuries this rigidity grew wStronger and stronger; and 
during the last two centuries, certain other new factors came in — which streng- 
thened the present-day caste ideology w^hich would regard miscegenation to be 
pernicious and reprehensible in a divinely ordained social order — the Varna- 
srama Dharma — which existed from the beginning of the golden age. The new 
factors which were operative in this direction were the growth of individualism 
in the place of collectivism: the tendency to a new* type of economic exploita- 
tion; a new s('nse of aloofness taking its root from imperfect or incomplete 
iriisc<?geiiation fortified by the imported European “Aryanism;” and a revival 
of orthodox notions and attendant snobbery with fantastic or extravagant 
ideas of personal purity and caste pride, the exaggerations of which would be 
patent in any sensible sc^dety. 

Ancient Indians hav^t' been reproached with the absence of the historical 
sense. They had certainly a conception of life as a static thing, not as a process 
of dynamic or historical development. The racial and national aspect can never 
be dissociated from the history of the political vicissitudes of any people, and 
if in ancient India the writing of the history of a particular people, as a distinct 
element of the population, had developed, then the tendency towards the 
fusion and harmonisation of the tradition^ of the diverse peoples, not on a basis 
of a separatist political consciousness, but on an appreciation of the universal 
human values.would not have characterised the Indian Synthesis. Thus the 
Muslim historians of India in general are conscious only of a two-fold division 
of the people of India, by religion — Muslims and Hindus, and this religious 
cleavage was always perpetuated, without any attempt at bringing them to- 
gether as members of the same people. In the earliest Indian literature we 
have just echoes of an Arya versus Dasa (or Sudra or Naga or Nishada) com- 
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plex, on a racial or colour basis. But the racial aspect of it grew dimmer and 
dimmer as the inevitable result of a mutual assimilation, and these tribal 
names were translated into the region of mythology. The intransigence of racia- 
lism was totally lost, and a crude pride of birth through race gave place to a 
sense of humility through philosophy when the idea of samsdra as an eternal 
moral law determining a man's place in life came to be universally accepted. 
After the strands of diverse racial origins have been inextricably woven into the 
finished stuff of a composite Indian society, it is now at least 2500 years too 
late to try to revive them once again now, as an engineered upsurge, e.g., of 
a suppressed Adi-Dravida or primitive Dravidian in the extreme south of India 
against the so-called Aryan from the North. It would be as futile as to try to 
separate the Saxon from the Norman or the Celt from the German or the basic 
Iberian from the Indo-European in the composition of the present-day Bri- 
tish people. 

There is no caste in sannydsa or the path of renunciation — in Indian 
monasticism, so to say. This is another expression of the racial synthesis in 
Indian ideology. The Upanishadic Jiidna or knowledge, and later the post-Vedic 
mysticism of love and faith — Bhakti, both moving with the self-discipline of 
Yoga or path for union with the Ultimate Reality, Jndna and Bhakti as the 
philosophical and emotional obverse and reverse of the quest for God, both 
transcended racial implications. 

Racial and Cultural Fusion, profound or on the surface, sublimated 
by a broad spirit of Synthesis through Philosophy which transcended or 
modified, although it could not wholly eradicate, the memory of race and colour 
(the weaknesses and prejudices of human nature being what they are), thus 
has given the basic character or tone to Indian Civilisation. As Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, with his poet's vision colouring the scholar’s reading of the predo- 
minant trait of his people’s history and culture, has expressed in his great poem 
in Bengali, the Bhdrata-tutha— 

hethdy Aryya, hethd Andryya, hethdy Dravida, Ctn, 

Saka-Hiina-dal , Pdihdn-Mogal, ek dehe ha* la lin: 

**Here the Aryan, here the Non-Aryan, here the Dravidian and the Chinese (the 
Mongoloids), the tribes of the Scythians and the Huns, the Afghans and the 
Moguls, have all merged into one body." 

IL Linguistic Interaction and the Evolution of an «4ndian 
Character*^ in the Languages of India. 

At the present moment, as has been mentioned before, we see four distinct 
speech-families represented in India, languages belonging to which have all 
evolved or developed on the soil of India for the last 3000 years and more. 
These are (i) Indo-European, (ii) Dravidian, (iii) Austric, and (iv) Sino-Tibetan. 
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The language of the first inhabitants of India, the Negroids, has not survived 
on the soil of India— it is found in the Andamans, and it is not fully known. 
There is no possibility of finding out if elements from the speech of the Negroids 
have, in any way, survived in the speeches of the later peoples who came to India. 
1 have suggested that among a possible small vocabulary from the Negroid 
speech which may have been continued in Indian languages, we may reckon the 
Bengali word for the **bat", badud, which is based on a form like wat, wad etc. 
(with the pleonastic affix -ud from early Bengali -a-ii — hddi44<hdd-a-il), found 
in Andamanese and the dialects of Austro-Asiatic current among the Negroid 
Semang and the Austric Sakai in Malaya. 

The Austric languages, as we have seen, fall into two groups — (i) 
Austro-Asiatic, and (ii) Austronesian. The Austric languages of India, which come 
under (i), are distinct in their structure from Dra vidian : they are prefix, suffix 
and infix adding languages, and have an elaborate process of word-formation. 
Austric-speaking tribes had in pre-historic times spread throughout India, and 
in the great river- valleys of North India they appear to have been transformed 
into the present-day Aryan-speaking masses of Indians, both Hindu and Muslim, 
with admixture with other ethnic groups, the Mongoloids and the Dravidians 
and the Aryans. Some Austric speakers in India, who continued to live from 
very ancient times in a primitive state in the hills and forests of Central and 
Eastern India, or who had retired there through pressure of the later peoples, 
live in their descendents as the various Kol peoples, Santals and others, as men- 
tioned above, still retaining their language. Others in the sub-Himalayan tracts 
were absorbed by the later Mongoloid settlers, but the language of the Austro- 
Asiatic Kols has modified that of the new-comers, giving rise to what are known 
as “Pronominalised Tibeto-Burman Speeches", of the sub-Himalayan areas in 
Nepal and to its west. In Assam, the Khasis appear to be a Tibeto-Burman 
people who have accepted an Austric language. 

In the development of the Aryan language in India, Austric (Kol or Mu- 
nda, and Mon-Khmer) languages have exerted a considerable influence, particu- 
larly in vocabulary and idiom. The study of mutual Aryan and Austric influen- 
cing in language has become an important branch of Indian linguistics, with re- 
percussions on the history of the development of culture in India. The French 
orientalist Jean Przyluski made valuable investigations into the question of an 
Austric substratum in Indo-Aryan, and he has shown how a number of common 
words in Sanskrit like kdrpdsa, tdmhula, kadalt, kawbala, bdfia, Idngala, lakufa etc. 
etc. are of Austric origin. Others have followed Przyluski along the line of re- 
search virtually opened up by him, and a notable work in this field is F. B. J. 
Kuiper's “Proto-Munda Words in Sanskrit" (Amsterdam, 1948 , pp. 178 ; the 
author gives an additional seventy words from Sanskrit as being Austric in origin). 
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In the evolution of at least two modem Indo-Aryan sister-speeches in 
Bihar, the Maithili and the Magahi, there has been a very likely influence of the 
Austiic (Kol) languages, which evidently were suppressed by the Aryan MagadhI 
Prakrit and Apabhramsa, in the peculiar device of pronoun-incorporation in 
the verb, which is so foreign to the nature of both Aryan and Dravidian. 

In the matter of a richness in onomatopoetic jingles and expressions 
which Indo-Aryan is found to develop gradually in the course of its evolution 
(such onomatopoetic terms are too few in Sanskrit, but they are on the increase 
in the Prakrits, and still more so in the New Indo-Aryan languages), and in that 
of doubling of words, full or partial, for various purposes, noted partly in Middle 
Indo-Aryan (Pali and the Prakrits) and very largely in New Indo-Aryan, we are 
certainly to see a Kol or Austric substratum in Indo-Aryan : and this substra- 
tum is very vital, too, for New Indo-Aryan. 

The Sino-Tibetan iangnages and dialects present in their number the 
largest groups of speeches in India, but from the point of view of the numerical 
strength of the peoples speaking them, their cultural significance as well as the 
extent of their terrain, they are the least important. But of course they have 
their great value in the historical and comparative study of the great languages 
of the family, like Chinese, Tibetan, Burmese and Siamese. These Sino-Tibetan 
speeches current among the Kiratas, or Indian Mongoloid tribes, are now con- 
fined to Assam, and East and North Bengal, and the south Himalayan slopes 
from Bhotan to Panjab, including of course Nepal. But in early times there is 
evidence that the Kirata peoples had penetrated into Central India and Sindh 
also, though numerically they were not so strong in the plains of Northern India 
and the hills and jungles of Central India. 

Kirtta peoples in India are certainly as old as, if not older than, the Vedic 
Aryans : we find them already mentioned in the Yajur and Atharva Vedas. (Their 
antecedents and their participation in the development of Indian history and 
culture I have discussed in my “KirSta- Jana-Krti : the Indo-Mongoloids and 
their Contribution to the History and Culture of India”, Asiatic Society, Cal- 
cutta 1951, pp. 94 ft-) They could not exert such a widespread influence in the 
development of Indian culture, and their contribution to the formation of the 
Indian people was restricted by their geographical position or the lands which 
they occupied. Kirata predominance is the most noteworthy thing in the people 
and culture of the greater part of Himalayan India, of Assam, and of East and 
North Bengal and North Bihar. 

The subject of the modification of the Aryan ^)eech by the Kirata dia- 
lects has not been taken up properly, but it is very likely that a respectable Ki- 
rita vocabulary exists in Indo-Ajjjjan place-names, and ordinary words, and 
there are Kirata influences in son*e.]H‘esent-day Aryan speech-habits also. The 
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toponomy of Eastern and Himalayan India is largely Sino-Tibetan in origin. 
Assamese and Nepali (Parbatiya, or Khaskura) show Tibeto-Burman elements 
in their vocabulary. 'I'he habit of using too frequently the verbal conjunctive 
participle may very well be due to Sino-Tibetan influence on Indo- Aryan, although 
a similar syntactical character is found in Dra vidian. The dental pronunciation 
of c, y, ch, jh, as ts, dz, s, z etc. in the Himalayan Aryan speeches, in East Ben- 
gali and in Assamese, also is, in all likelihood, the result of the influence of a 
Sino-Tibetan substratum; and the substitution of the dentals and the cerebrals 
by alveolar stops and aspirates in Assamese and in a number of other Aryan 
speeches in the Himalayan regions can also be connected with Tibeto-Burman. 

We now come to the Dravidian speech-family in India, and its inter- 
action with Indo- Aryan. Anthropological, ethnological and cultural as well as 
religious considerations have all suggested that the pro to-Dra vidian s of India 
were an Asianic and East Mediterranean people. We may regard the pre-Aryan 
builders of the Sindh and Panjab culture as being of Dravidian speech. The 
proximity of the Dra vidian -speaking Brahuis to Sindh and Panjab lends some 
support to the view that Dravidian was the speech of the entire North-West, 
when the Aryans first entered India round about 1500 11 ('. 

I'here are also unsolved problems in connexion with the etymology of 
quite a number of Indo-Aryan words and locutions which may be connected 
with substrata of other lost pro- Aryan origin. But in the broad lines of the deve- 
lopment of Indo-Aryan in the course of over two millennia, we see a tremendous 
influence of Dravidian, and partly of Austric (Kol). The nature of this influence 
is not superficial or just literary, but it is that of a substratum, profound and 
at the same time wide in scope. There has been through some 3,000 years 
a gradual approximation of the Aryan speech towards the Dravidian, 
in its system of sounds, in its trend in morphology, in vocabulary, and 
above all in its syntax or order of words. 

The original character of the Indo-European language has been very 
largely preserved in Vedic Sanskrit, in Avestan and Old Persian, and in Homeric 
Greek; and some aspects of it can also be deduced from the other forms of Old 
Indo-European, like Latin and the Italic speeches, Old Irish, Gothic and other 
Old Germanic, Old Armenian, Baltic and Old Church Slav, as well as from 
Tokharian; and Nesian Hittite of Asia Minor has thrown unexpected light into 
the character of pre-historic Indo-European. Yet already in Vedic there are 
plentiful evidences of Indian non-Aryan influences, particularly in phonetics and 
in vocabulary : influences in syntax and morphology are as yet not so clear. 

In Phonetics, the paucity of vowels in Vedic and Old Iranian (Indo-Euro- 
pean a, e, 0 being all reduced to a) as contrasted with Greek, is a noteworthy 
thing. The Dravidian vowel system is also very simple : it has five simple vowels 
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aiueo, both long and short (eo, of course, originated in Indo-Aryan at a later 
post-Vedic stage from earlier ai au, and in Middle Indo-Aryan short S o also 
developed). The quantity of vowels in Indo-Aryan, originally based on individual 
et3nnology, now became subservient to speech-rhythm. New way of emphasis 
e. g. by consonantal doubling also came in. 

The Indo-European aspirated stops, voiced and unvoiced, were retained 
in Vedic. It is quite conceivable, as Jules Bloch thought, that Primitive Dravidian 
possessed aspirated stops; and some at least of the modern Kol speeches like 
Santali also show aspirates. Consequently, their retention in Indo-Aryan was 
helped by the non-Aryan background. In India, whatever spirant sounds the 
Aryan language, the immediate source of Vedic, possessed, w’^ere virtually all lost, 
excepting for three unvoiced sibilants s s s, and the voiced aspirate h. 

The most important change in the phonetic system of Indo-Aryan was 
its adoption of the retroflex or cerebral sounds, / Ih d dh n I .s', beside the tongue- 
tip dentals //A d dh (nls). Indo-European and Aryan did not have these, although 
the Scandinavian languages Swedish and Norwegian have developed them inde- 
pendently from earlier r+d, r+n in recent years. The Aryan speech in India 
may have similarly developed them independently. But the retroflex sounds are 
so very characteristic of the Dravidian languages that their admission and esta- 
blishment in Indo-Aryan in the flrst instance might have been due to Dravidian 
speakers accepting the Aryan language. As the centuries pass, the retroflex 
pronunciation, either through the influence of r (and /), or spontaneously, is on 
the increase. These retroflex sounds are a point of remarkable agreement among 
the languages of the Indo-Aryan, Dravidian and Aiistric (Kol) families in India : 
it is not known whether Austrlc had them independently, or took them up from 
Dravidian equally with Indo-Aryan. The distinction between the pure dentals 
and the retroflex sounds is a very prominent thing in the sound-system of the 
Indian languages — only the Sino-Tibetan languages do not have this distinction: 
they have a single set of alveolar sounds in place of the two sets of pure dentals 
and cerebrals. 

Jules Bloch in a significant paper (English translation in the Indian Anti- 
quary, 1919, pp. 191 ff.) suggested that Indo-Aryan and Dravidian showed a 
somewhat parallel phonological history, with consonant clusters both initially 
and medially, but initially these were simplified, and medially they were assimi- 
lated (e.g. rfr- pY- became d- p-, -rk- -tr- became -AA- -it-, both in Indo-Aryan 
Prakrit and in Old Dravidian languages as these developed out of their more 
ancient forms) .Approximation to Dravidian tendencies or habits in sound-change 
may have been induced in Indo-^Aryan by Dravidian. The widespread habit of ana- 
ptyxis (svara-bhakii ox viprakarsa) in treatment of Sanskrit loan-words in Pra- 
krits presents a parallel to what we see in the cultivated Dravidian languages also. 
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In certain other matters relating to Morphology, Syntax and Vocabulary, 
Vedic Sanskrit stands apart from Classical Sanskrit, from Middle Indo-Aryan 
(Prakrit), and from New Indo-Aryan. The last three show a community of 
spirit which is not shared by Vedic. In Morphology, a matter of capital impor- 
tance is the loss of the Old Indo-European prepositions in Indo-Aryan. In 
Vedic they still have their separate existence, retaining a good deal of their 
old function in governing nouns put in various cases (as much as in Greek, 
Latin, Gothic, Old Irish, Old Slav, etc.); the prepositions are movable, and 
have not yet become wholly preverbials (upasargas) glued to verb roots. The 
total loss took place of these prepositions when their original force was gone, 
and they became preverbials in Classical Sanskrit, and in Middle Indo-Aryan; 
the prepositions becoming preverbials only survive in mutilated forms as integral 
parts of some verb roots in New Indo-Aryan, e.g. pra in ^rfl-v/s>New Indo- 
Aryan pais, a in rt-m>New Indo-Aryan ais, upa-vii>bets, upa-vista>batfh, 
ut-patayati>updde, ut4arati:>utare, ud-eii>ue, nir-vd>nibd, pari-iks^parakh, 
safn-arp>saump, samp, vi-kri>bik, abhi-anj>bhij; etc. etc. 

In place of the prepositions, for a time the case-inflexions sufficed to 
indicate the various case-ralations, but as these began to change phonetically, 
a new device was taken recourse to. In this matter, the habits of both Dra- 
vidian and Austric (Kol) and also of Sino-Tibetan invaded Aryan. These langu- 
ages indicate case-relations by means of help^words which are joined to the 
noun and pronoun at the end. These help-words, as they became established 
in Middle Indo-Aryan and in Classical Sanskrit, became through phonetic decay 
the inflexions and post-positions of New Indo-Aryan. Some verb-forms and full 
nouns are also found as post-positions in New Indo-Aryan. The Aryan language in 
this matter has completely been transformed according to the spirit of Dravidian. 

The formation of the plural of the noun and the pronoun by agglutinating 
or adding a noun of multitude is another principle whicli has been naturalised 
in Indo-Aryan from the late Middle Indo-Aryan stage : e. g. the use of words like 
sakala, kula, gana,loka,sabhd, sarva, mdnava etc, in their Old, Middle and New Indo- 
Aryan forms, which through phonetic decay have in some cases been transform- 
ed into what are virtually new affixes in New Indo-Aryan. Herein we see the 
work of an inherent principle of formation from Dravidian. 

In most of the New Indo-Aryan languages we note, as in Dravidian, the 
absence of the affix for the dative-accusative case for neuter or inanimate nouns. 

The use of the genitive case for the adjective is another Dravidian aspect 
in syntactical extension of the declension of the noun. The Indo-European speech 
indicated a comparison of the adjective by affixation : e. g. 4ya$, -istha; -tar a, 
-tama, in Sanskrit. This habit is still preserved in English, e« g. wiser, wisest 
from wise, and in Persian, bih-tar, bih-tarin, from bih ''good'*. But New Indo- 
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Aryan has completely abandoned this practice and follows Dravidian (and Au- 
stric Kol) in having a new syntactical device with the ordinary (and the only) 
form of the adjective standing for both the comparative and superlative. This 
device is already seen in Pali, which would show that the Dravidian and Austric 
^eaven is operative in pre-Christian times in this direction. 

In the case of the Verb, too, there were far-reaching changes. An almost 
wholesale disuse of moods and tenses reducing the verb-system of Arj^an to an 
indicative present form (and in some cases an indicative future), a past parti- 
ciple giving the basis for the past tense, a present participle supplying similarly 
the basis for some other tenses, a conjunctive or absolutive, some verbal nouns, 
and a passive indicative present, characterised the development of the Indo- 
Aryan verb. The whole principle of phrase-building tended to become nominal 
or adjectival from verbal : in place of Old Indo- Aryan inflected forms like sa 
agamat, sa agacchai or sa jagdma. Classical Sanskrit as well as Middle Indo-Aryan 
preferred a participal expression like sa gatah, Prakrit so goto, or gado or gao, 
whence we have New Indo-Aryan (Braj-Bhakha) so gayau, Bengali se gela{where 
the participle form has been reinforced by an /-affix). Herein there is a very 
likely influence of Dravidian, for in Dravidian, the verb has an adjectival force, 
being really a noun of agency with reference to the subject. The Dravidian tenses 
developed out of participles; and in the development of Aryan we find a gradu- 
ally increasing employment of the participle forms to the exclusion of the Indo- 
European finite verbal forms. The periphrastic future of Sanskrit *ar/a='*a doer" 
to mean, ‘'he will do/* kartd'^-astni^kartdsmi^**! am a doer", to mean “I shall 
do", is Dravidian in principle. The structure of the past and future verb in 
modem Magadhan languages (Bengali, Oriya, Maithili, Bhojpuri etc.), in show- 
ing the root-f-past or future base derived from the participle affix-l-personal 
pronominal affix, affiords a remarkable parallel to Dravidian. The importance 
attached to the conjunctive with the sense of “having performed or finished 
an act", and its lavish use, are common to both Dravidian and New Indo- 
Aryan, and is undoubtedly an idiom borrowed by Aryan from Dravidian, very 
early in the history of Aryan, with possible influence from Sino-Tibetan. 

The inflected passive of Old Indo-Aryan is lost to or considerably res- 
tricted in New Indo-Aryan, which, like Dravidian, forms passives by means of 
compound verb constructions, in which the roots meaning “to go, to fall, to 
suffer, to eat", etc. function as passive-forming auxiliaries. Herein the idiom 
is probably Dravidian. 

With the want of prepositions (or preverbials) to modify meanings of 
verb roots, both Indo-Aryan and Dravidian have developed the use, in a most 
curious and idiomatic way, of conjunctives and participles with an adverbial 
function, giving rise to what is known as the “Compound Verb." Thus, in 
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Sanskrit we have ni-, preverbial, + root sad = English ‘‘sit down", but Ben- 
gali hasiyd padd ‘‘sit down", beside basd—-*^io sit"; so Hindi baith jdnd, beside 
beifhnd. In Dravidian languages, like the Indo-Aryan modifying roots, certain 
roots like Tamil kollu “to take", vam ‘‘to come", vidu “to live", pb “to go", 
urn “to come", adi "to strike", padu “to suffer", Telugu konu "to buy or take", 
uesenu “to throw", iccu ‘to give" etc. are used. For example. Tamil ceyvittdn' 
= “has finished", Bengali kartyd diydche; Telugu vrdsi veyu = “to finish writing, 
to write off", Bengali likhiyd phelu, etc. This kind of adverbial or prepositional 
use of an auxiliary verb goes back to Middle Indo-Aryan : e.g., Pali sampddetvd 
adamsu == “completed", literary “having finished, gave", compare Bengali kariyd 
diycichila; patitvd gatam ~ “fell down", Bengali padiyd gela; maccu dddya gacchati 
^ “death takes aw^ay", literally “having taken, goes", cf. Bengali 
iLvidently, this novel device characterising also the Dravidian was becoming 
adopted in Indo-Aryan from pre-Christian times, as in Pali. 

Another principle which we note in New Indo-Aryan is the employment 
of a root meaning “to do" -f- a noun to express the simple ide i of a verb root, 
e.g., Bengali jijndsii kata “to make a query", for the simple root puck “to 
ask". We have in Tamil muttan ceydan = “made a kiss", for “kissed", privan 
ceydan* = “made a sin", for “sinned", Telugu pddu cesenu = “waste-made" 
for “wasted", vrayamu cesina = “expending having-made", for “having spent". 
This has become a characteristic thing in modern Indian languages, Aryan or 
Dravinian, so much so, that this principle of compounding a noun or adjective 
with the verb “to do or make" has been taken over from Hindustani in the 
formation of Basic English. Already in Pali we have this device, e.g., dhdram 
kavoti, kalaham karoti, sannam karofi, etc. etc., and it is found in the earlier 
phases of Modem Indo-Aryan and Dravidian also. 

In Syntax, which is regarded as being of greater importance as an inheri- 
ted peculiarity than Phonetics or Morphology which is easily acquired or modi- 
fied, we find that Indian Dravidiandom and Aryandom are one. A sentence in 
a Dravidian language like Tamil or Kannada ordinarily becomes good Bengali 
or Hindi by substituting F^>engali or Hindi equivalents for the Dravidian words 
and forms, vdthout modifying the word-order : but the same thing is not possible 
in rendering a Persian or an English sentence into a New Indo-.Aryan language. 
The most fundamental agreements arc thus found betw'een New Indo-Aryan 
and Dravidian, and all this began from early Middle Indo-Aryan, as would be 
seen from a comparison of the syntax of Pali and thn Prakrits with that of the 
modem Aryan languages. “The syntactical arrangement of a Tamil sentence is 
in many respects similar to that of an ordinary Sanskrit sentence. As a rule, 
first comes the subject with its attributes, second the object with its enlarge- 
ments, third the extension of the predicate, and lastly the verb. As in Classical 
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Sanskrit, so in Tamil, there is the usual picdominance of gerunds and the 
clauses formed by them, of the relative participles which take the place of 
relative clauses, and of the oratio recta instead of the aratio ohliqua*. The omi- 
ssion of the copula is preferred by both Indo-Arayan, generally, and Dravidian. 

The most remarkable similarity in idioms is found in both. Thus, we 
have the use of a conjunctive meaning "having said", in the sense of "as, 
because", recapitulating and introducing a conditional clause; employment of 
the infinitive for the polite imperative; use of the verb "to give" in forming 
the imperative, or permissive mood; etc. In some of the above points there 
is also agreement with Sino-Tibetan; but on the whole, generally Indo-Arayan 
possesses common traits of syntactical expression with Dravidian rather than 
with languages of other families. 

The use of Onomatopoetic Formations and of what are known as "Echo 
Words** form other great points of agreement between Aryan and Dravidian 
in India. Through these "Echo Words," the idea ol** etcetera, and things similar 
to, or associated with that*’ is expressed: e.g., Bengali ghodd-toda, Maithili 
ghord-tord, Hindi ghodd-udd, Gujarati ghodo-hodo, Marathi ghodd-bidd, Sinhalese 
aivaya-basvaya - "horses etc., horses and other animals, horses and equipage'*; 
cf. Tamil kudirai-gidirai, Kannada kudure-gidure, Telugu gurramu-girramu. 

Finally, we find that the Aryan speech has been borrowing words from 
the Dravidian ever since the former made its advent into India. The study 
of the nature and extent of the Dravidian loan-words in Indo-Aryan now forms 
an important subject of Indian linguistics. A great many of the dost words 
in Sanskrit and Prakrit and Modern Indo-Aryan. of which counterparts are 
not found in other Indo-European languages, are very probably of Dravidian 
origin — in some cases, of course, they might be even pre-Dravidian and pre- 
Austric. R. Caldwell, H. Gundert, F. Kittel and T. Burrow and others have 
made notable contributions in appraising the Dravidian loan-element in Indo- 
Aryan. It is remarkable how significant a Dravidian element we have in the 
Indo-Aryan languages from Vedic Sanskrit onwards : some of the commonest 
words of Indo-Aryan are from this source, showing the very deep and inti- 
mate influence exerted by Dravidian in transforming Indo-Aryan. 

All this w’ould indicate to what an extent the Aryan language has changed 
its character in its non-Aryan (Dravidian, Austric and Sino-Tibetan) environ- 
ments in India. This type of change, as has been suggested before, is due 
primarily to the Ar5^an language being adopted by large numbers of original 
non-Aryan speakers, modifying it according to their own speech-habits, and 
th^ by sheer weight of numbers swamping, so to say, the native speakers 
of Aryan, and forcing them, through influence of new environment, to accept 
these modifications and innovations. Little by little the approximation became 
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complete. The situation during the forgotten epochs of the linguistic absorption 
of non-Aryan speakers in Northern India was one which can be visualised 
through what we actually see in those areas of India where the non-Aryan 
languages as speeches of backward ‘‘Aboriginals" (Adi-bdsh) are slowly reced- 
ing before the continuous and unabated pressure of Aryan: e. g., in the 
Kol-speaking areas of Bihar, Bengal and Orissa, in the Tibeto-Burman tracts 
in Nepal, Bengal and Assam, and in the Kurku-speaking and Gondi and 
other aboriginal tracts in Madhya Pradesh. In the late Vedic period, there 
were just scattered islands of Aryan speech in the Pan jab and Gangetic India, 
in aland of Dasas, Dasyus and Sudras, of Nishadas and Nagas, and of Kiratas. 
By the middle of the tirst millennium B. C., the tables were turned, and in 
the time of Buddha, the country from Gandhara to Magadha was mainly 
Aryan-speaking, with islands of Dasa or Sudra (i. e., Dravidian) and Nishada 
or Naga (or Austric) speech in the country-side and beside the virgin forests 
of Northern India. We hear in the Pali Jdtaka, for instance, of Cabala villages 
in Northern India where only the non-Aryan Canddla speech, whatever it was, 
was spoken. 

Evidently this was the time when Aryan-speakers, of pure or mixed 
Aryan origin, understood, some of them at least, the local (native) languages: 
witness the case of Vidura warning Yudhishthira through or * 'gibbe- 

rish," i. e. some non- Aryan speech not understood by others, as we find in 
the Mahabharata. The non-Aryan languages gradually died out in Northern 
India probably for these reasons : (i) the prestige of the Aryan speech as that 
of a Herrenvolk which had established itself in the country, and to which the 
allegiance of the conquered peoples was a matter of course; (ii) absence of 
cohesion among the polyglot non-Aryans of Dravidian, Austric and Kirata 
origin, living side by side, with the Aryan speech coming to the forefront as 
a very convenient lingua franca; (iii) the spirit of laissez faire and an evident 
policy of non-intervention with reference to the non-Aryan languages — nobody 
ever sfeems to have tried to put a stop to or restrict their use; and this policy 
of letting the non-Aryan speeches have their own way while ignoring them 
in all domains of serious study (there could not be the question of setting 
up a single Austric or Dravidian dialect before others) was most effective; 
(iv) the liberal policy shown, doubtless as a matter of convenience, by Brah- 
mans and other custodians of the Aryan's language towards non-Aryan vo- 
cables and idioms, — the gradual and unrestricted entry, mostly by the back- 
door, of a large non-Aryan vocabulary first in Vedic and in the Prakrits and 
then in the Classical Sanskrit, took away the edge of opposition to Sanskrit 
and other forms of Aryan, if there was any such opposition at all: the gra- 
dual approximation of Sanskrit and the Prakrits to the spirit of both Dra- 
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vidian and Austric made the Aryan's language easily acceptable to non-Aryan 
speakers; (v) the fact that Sanskrit and other Aryan became the vehicle of 
a great composite culture, all-inclusive in scope, that was being built up 
through the combined efforts of Arya, Dravida, Nishada and Kirata, helped 
to. maintain its supreme position in a new Indian population of mixed origin, 
directed more or less by groups like the Brahmans boasting of a pure Aryan 
tradition; (vi) the early development of a literature in Sanskrit through the 
collection of Vedic Hymns and sacrificial texts, and through the redaction of 
masses of national legendary and semi-historical tales and traditions as in the 
Puranas, gave to Sanskrit an immense advantage over other languages. We 
do not know what literature the Sindh-Panjab “Proto-Indians" (as Hrozny' 
calls them) — whether Dravidian-speakers or not — had: probably what little 
literature the pre-Aryan peoples had was confined to an exclusive priestly 
class; and with the first writing down of Sanskrit in a form of proto-Brahmi 
script (derived, as it would seem, from the latest linear phase of the Mohen- 
jo-Daro writing, probably sometime in the loth century B.C.), intelligent Me- 
stizo thought-leaders like Vyasa started to gather whatever was available of 
the extant oral literature of religious hymns as well as tales and legends and 
genealogies, and this quick action gave a start to the Aryan speech which 
assured its future for ever; (vii) it is exceedingly likely that there was no 
effective linguistic or cultural patriotism (if there was any at all) among the 
leaders of the various non-Aryan groups in Northern India : particularly when 
the Brahmans through their intelligence and prestige were able to give a 
theory of society which ignored the racial and linguistic aspects and included 
the whole of Indian humanity within a single scheme. Finally, we have to 
consider (viii) the inherent beauty and force of the Aryan language which 
was something which fulfilled the intellectual requirements of the Indian Man, 
satisfied his aesthetic sense, and at the same time was not foreign to his 
mental atmosphere if he still spoke or lived in the atmosphere of a ndh- Aryan 
tongue. As time passed, what was originally just “the language of poetry" 
(chdndasa) and “the current language" (laukikci) became a veritable “language 
of the Gods" (Devabhdsd) with the general acceptance of the ideology of the 
Bnlhman’s world. 

The Aryan speech spread in this w’^ay, and the entire country became 
Ar3ranised in language. The non- Aryan languages in the Northern Indian plains 
went to the wall. But while dying out, they left their undying impress upon 
Sanskrit and other Indo-Aryan, particularly the New Indo-Aryan languages 
as they evolved out of Prakrit. It was Prakrit which largely supplanted the 
non-Aryan speeches. But “Greece captured her captor". The Aryan language 
with its Sprachgut of basic elements inherited from Indo-European, became 
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reinforced by non-Aryan words and roots, and was reshaped according to the 
thought-processes of Dravidian and other non-Aryan. The waters from the 
original Aryan stream now found a new channel — the dried up one of the 
non-Aryan languages. And thus a composite peofrfe got a modified speech — 
the classical Aryan speech of ancient India, Sanskrit, and the spoken Prakrits 
of ancient and mediaeval India, and the modern Bhasds — all falling in line with 
Dravidian and Austria, and to some extent with Sino-Tibetan as well. 

III. Aryan and non-Aryan Cultural and Religious Fusion 

The economic background due to the geographical environment deter- 
mines material culture. The Aryans, while living in the drier and colder lands 
of Iran and Northern Mesopotamia, were, as a people, partly nomadic (depend- 
ing upon stock-raising and horse-breeding) and partly agricultural (doing some 
cultivation of barley by ploughing with oxen), and they had built up a way 
of life which they had perforce to change profoundly in the country of India 
which in those days was much more wooded, even in Panjab and in Sindh, 
and much moister than Iran. Their food, dress and habitation, everything had 
to be altered according to the requirements of their new home and the new 
climate. 

The food of the Aryans as of their kinsmen the Greeks of Hellas con- 
sisted mostly of meat (beef, mutton and goat-meat, and pork to some extent, 
possibly also horse-flesh, though the slaughter of the horse was later confined 
to a religious ritual of an exceptional type which evidently went back to a 
hoary antiquity in Aryaiidom), and barley (as roasted grain or meal or bread) 
and milk preparations of various kinds (including butter, ordinary or clarified, 
curds and some kind of cheese), and honey was a great delicacy with them. 
They partook freely of, and offered to their Gods as well, a kind of spiritu- 
ous drink called soma (from Indo-lranian *sauma whence also Iranian haoma), 
made from some plant which grew in the hills, which was pounded between 
two stones and mixed with milk. They had also another strong drink made 
from honey. Barley they knew in their primitive homeland to the south of the 
Ural mountains, and wheat they would appear to have found in Mesopotamia; 
and either in Eastern Iran or in India they found the rice, and various kinds 
of lentils, which quickly became popular with the Aryans in India, more than 
wheat. The typical Indian food at the present day is rice (or wheaten bread 
in the Panjab and in the Upper Ganges Valley, or some kind of inferior grain 
like the millet in the poorer areas) eaten with lentils of various sorts, seasoned 
with butter or oil and with spices, and with some milk product, if that can 
be afforded. In the coast lands and in the predominantly Mongoloid eastern 
tracts, however, the main diet consists of rice and fish. This kind of food, 
rice and ddl or lentils, came to be adopted by the Aryans too; and the old 
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Aryan habit of eating meat regularly and plentifully, which we find discussed 
in the Mahabharata, gradually became restricted or abandoned, through milk 
as well as vegetarian food being plentiful in the land and more suited to the 
w^armer climate of India, and through ideas of non-injury to life (Ahimsd) 
which came to dominate the life of the mixed Indian people from after looo 
B. C. In the 4th century B, C., to which date the original redaction of the 
Arthasastra of Kautlaya can reasonably be iBk^n.drya'^hhakta or the food generally 
eaten by “an Aryan person of the middle class*', consisted of a measure of 
rice, one fourth measure of supa, i. e., prepared dal, with ghee or oil of one 
fourth of the quanity of the sUpa and salt measuring one-sixteenth of the 
portion of the dal. For inferior ( avara) persons, probably Sudras and 
others, the food was of the same kind. So rice, dal and ghee or oil formed 
the basic Indian food in the 4th century B. C. (Artha-sdstra, II, xv, 61, 62, 
63: it must however be noted that, as in Asoka's inscriptions, sfipa might 
mean some kind of meat-curry as well). It was so also in the early centuries 
of the Muslim conquest, when Persian-using Iranian, Turki and Afghan in- 
vaders, accustomed to eating wheat bread with mutton at home, observed 
with wonder that Hindus “ate grain with grain" (ghalla-ru ba-ghalia mi-khur- 
dand). The Dutchman F. Pelsaert (early 17th century) also noted that the 
food of the masses in India was rice and pulses with a lump of butter. Similarly, 
the basic food of pre-Columbian Mexico— flat cakes (like Indian chapaih) made 
from maize dough, with a kind of beans or lentils (tortillas and frijoles in 
Mexican Spanish)— still forms the staple food of the Amerindian and the 
Mestizo population of the country, bread and meat of course being covetable 
additions to the diet but never complete substitutes for the native alimentation. 

The dress of the Vedic Aryans consisted of garments of wool, linen 
and skin, with some prominent kind of head-dress for men, and wimples for 
women, as well as sandals of leather, and the whole body was fully covered. 
The dress of Persian men and women in Achaemenian sculpture may reasonably 
be taken to be representative of the old Aryan dress. It is likely that*coming 
as they did from a cold climate, some sewn garments at least were in use 
among the Aryans: the verbal root siv in Aryan indicates a knowledge of 
sewing. In India, although some very elaborate types of head-dress and 
ornaments (often made with cowrie shells) for both men and women are noticed 
in the art of pre-Christian times, the basic dress consisted of two (or three) 
pieces of unsewn cotton cloth, one l>eing used as the loin-cloth, one as a cover- 
ing for the upper body and the third as a turban for the head. Women's 
dress had only two pieces— one for the lower limbs from the waist to the 
ankle, more or less in the style of the Indonesian sarong, and another as a 
covering for the upper part, but the breasts were generally left exposed, as 
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in Malabar until recently and in the island of Bali, easternmost outpost of 
Hindu civilisation. This kind of dress also came to be adopted in Aryan society, 
only the wimple or veil was retained as a distinctive mark of a married women 
among the upper classes of people. 

The Vedic Aryan wore a beard and had long hair, and the hair for 
convenience was made into a knot at the top of the head. This is the old 
Brahman way, as we find in the representations of Brahmans in the most 
ancient classical art of India as at Sanchi and Gandhara, and in the pictures 
of the rishis and Brahmans which we find in the Buddhist and Brahmanical 
art of Central Asia, China, Japan, Indo-China and Indonesia. The Buddhist 
and Jaina, indicating a reaction against the Aryanism of the Brahmans, enjoined 
complete shaving of the head and face, and this, with the addition of a top-knot, 
became later on the accepted custom among Brahman house-holders also. 

The Aryans as in Vedic literature lived in houses made wholly of wood, 
and building timber was quite easily obtainable in North India which was 
not as yet denuded of its forests. The style of architecture was influenced 
by that of Asia Minor and Mesopotamia. Later, stone and brick were sub- 
stituted for wood. Pre- Aryan Indian architecture was in brick as in the cities 
of Panjab and Sindh, and the poorer people had frail dwellings of bamboo 
or wattle smeared with mud and thatched with grass or reeds or palm leaves. All 
that became the rule in India, with the exception of the cities where wooden 
architecture, particularly as facings for houses, balconies etc., continued side 
by side with brick buildings and stone palaces. Use of stone for building 
purposes came into India rather late, from the 4th century B.C., and through 
Persian influence too; and the first stone structures in India imitated in every 
way the earlier wooden architecture. 

The house-hold furniture — pots, cups, receptacles and vessels, spoons 
and ladles, were at first mainly of wood among the Indian Aryans, as among 
their kinsmen like the Slavs, the Germans and Greeks of ancient times. Skins 
were also used for storing food and drink. The pre-Aryan people seem to 
have preferred earthenware, and for temporary use earthenware became 
generally adopted in Aryan-speaking Indian society as well. Bronze and copper 
vessels were knovTi to the Aryans, and these also came to have a greater 
vogue in India when vessels of an enduring character were required. In Vedic 
sacrifices the old custom of having vessels, cups, goblets, spoons, ladles etc. 
of wood, and not of metal or terracotta, was continued as an antique practice 
and therefore sacrosanct. 

Food and drink, dress, houses and furniture — all these of the local 
pre- Aryan Indian types had to be adopted by the Aryans, after they realised 
that they were staying in the country, and after miscegenation was well under way. 
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The Aryan system of computation was a decimal one, and the ten fin- 
gers of the two hands formed the basis of this computation. Two other 
systems were in vogue in pre-Aryan India, among the Austrics, whose highest 
number of computation was twenty, and among the Dravidians, who counted 
by eights. The Sino-Tibetan?, however, seem to have had the decimal system 
like the Aryans. The Austric habit of counting by twenties has been preserved 
by village folk in North India, together with an original Kol word, Bengali 
ku4i, Hindi koil "score'*, as it would appear. Computing by eights and divi- 
sibles or multiples of eight (four, sixteen, thirty-two, sixty-four) was adopted 
by the Aryans also; and as a combination, io-l-8 = i8 became a favourite num- 
ber in India. 

There are too many big or little matters with regard to social usage 
and way of living and personal habits in which it would be found that it is 
the pre-Aryan manner which has triumphed. But all this might appear to be 
a little too speculative. 1 shall now pass on to certain fundamental things 
in religious beliefs and practices, and myths and legends where the Aryan- 
non-Aryan synthesis appears to be quite clear. 

Indian tradition has all along admitted two strands in Indian religion, 
philosophy and ritual — the Vedic, and the non-Vedic traditions — the Nigama 
and the Agama, respectively, to give the Sanskrit names. The non Vedic Agama 
tradition is "that which has come down" from the time immemorial : it em- 
bodies the special teaching of Siva imparted to Uma, and theTantric doctrines 
and ritual and Yoga ideas and practices come under it. The Agama tradition is 
non-Aryan in origin, and it is exceedingly likely that it is very largely Dra- 
vidian, although Austric and Sino-Tibetan elements were in course of time 
engrafted on it. The Nigama tradition is "that which has come inside", evi- 
dently as a later cultural imposition, like the Vedic fire ritual (homa), from 
outside. One would suspect that the names Agama and Nigama were first given 
by a supporter of the Agama or Tjintric system who believed in this doctrine 
to be the one earlier for the people and the country. However, Vedic ritual 
and Vedic ideas formed the national heritage of the Aryan settlers, particularly 
the Aryan aristocrats; and the pre-Vedic, that is the pre-Aryan ritual and 
ideology were ignored, naturally enough, by the Vedic priests. But among 
the masses, specially the growing masses of Mestizos, the offspring of anuLoma 
and pratiloma marriages, the older ideas and ritual can only be expected to 
persist, openly or surreptitiously, according to the predominance or power of 
the protagonists of Aryanism or Dravidianism. 

To unite the Aryan and non-Aryan into one people, it was necessary 
that the Nigama should be combined with the Agama^ that the thirty-three 
Vedic gods, forces of nature with a slight amount of anthropomorphism or 
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humanisation, should form members of the same Pantheon as the great non- 
Aryan divinities of a cosmic significance who represented the stupendous phy- 
sical as well as the subtle moral forces operating in the universe, and were at 
the same time very human in their personified conceptions. These divinities later 
became Siva and Uma and Vishnu and 5ri, among others, in a combined Aryan- 
non- Aryan Brahman ical Sudharnta or ‘'Assembly of the Gods'*. It was necessary 
also that the Vedic ritual of the fire sacrifice, the homa, was to concede 
some place at least to the non-Aryan (both Dravidian and Austric) rituals 
of the flower offering and blood offering. 

Homa or the Fire Ritual, and Pujd or the Flower Ritual, represent 
two distinct worlds of religious thought or conception. The Flower Ritual of 
the Pujd is unknown to the Vedic religion : there the ritual is everywhere homa. 
1 he idea behind the homa is this. The gods are 33 in number. They are in the 
Agni or Fire is their messenger. The worshipper is not very keenly con- 
scious of any divine Mana or Force pervading the Universe: he knows only 
some individual gods and goddesses who are humanized forms of natural forces, 
like Fire, Wind, Sun, Daum, Thunder, Rain, the Sky-Vault, Earth, etc. who 
are potent in giving or withholding their bounty in the shape of riches (cattle, 
horses, flocks and harvest in plenty), sons, and victory over enemies. They 
are approached in a spirit of friendly reliance; his attitude in worship is 
that of do, ut des (dad ami, uta daddsi), “I give, so that you may give in return.** 
He gives as offerings the food he himself eats — meat and fat of a sheep or 
goat or cow or horse which he kills, barley bread, milk and butter, and an 
intoxicant (the soma), which he bums in fire kindled on an altar. The gods 
fc^l the savour of the burnt offering, and are pleased, and give in return 
what is prayed for: the worship is done. The idea is simple and very pri- 
mitive. It is the old Indo-European ritual of worship. It was the ritual current 
among the extra-Indian kinsmen of the Indo-Aryans — the Iranians, the Slavs, 
the Hellenes, the Italians, the Celts and the Germans. The Germanic word 
for the Divinity, God (as in English^ meant only the libation to be poured 
into the fire itself personified (Indo-European Sanskrit hutdm). Where 

they got this ritual from is not known. The Sumerians, and following them 
the Semites, had a similar ritual of burnt offerings, but not the Egyptians, 
nor again the Aegeatis who simply made offerings of food before the images 
or symbols of the gods, offerings which were placed on raised stands or altars. 
The Indo-Europeans knew no images or symbols. 

The Pujd ritual stands on quite a different footing. For the worshipper, 
the whole universe is filled with a Cosmic Force or Divine Spirit, and the 
worshipper wants to have a personal communion or touch with it. For this 
purpose, he is taught that a magic rite calling the Divine Spirit is potent 
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enough to make it (or a portion of it) come and be installed within some symbol 
prepared to represent it — an image, a pot, a pebble, a tree or a branch of 
a tree, a picture, a design. Called through this rite, the spirit comes into the 
symbol, and then it at once becomes a Living Presence for the worshipper 
endowed with faith; and it is after that treated as an honoured guest, like 
a king on a visit to a subject of his. Water is poured over the symbol; 
flowers, leaves and fruit, and grains of rice or other com as produce of the 
earth are offered to it; and cooked food, delicacies of all sort, are placed 
before it and offered, to become consecrated food with special sanctity. Dress 
and ornaments and jewellery are used to bedeck the symbol, particularly if 
it is an image. The divinity present in the s3mibol is regaled with incense 
and with music and dance. Lights are waved before it during worship, in 
token of homage. When the divinity is worshipped under a terrible aspect, 
animals are sacrificed before it by decapitating (the Vedic or Aryan method 
of sacrifice was mostly by strangulation), and the blood of the victim is 
either placed before the image or symbol in a flat cup, or it is smeared over 
the image. Red sandal paste and Vermillion were some-times used and these 
are doubtless substitutes for the red blood of the victim. Sandal paste as 
something cooling and fragrant is applied to the image or other symbol. 
Then, after this ritual, the worshipper is at liberty to come to a personal 
relationship with his god by prayer and appeal and meditation. The image 
or symbol may be made, according to the wishes of the worshipper, a per- 
manent or a temporary abode of the divine spirit, so to say. When the latter 
idea is in view, another magical ritual may be performed, and the spirit releases 
itself from the symbol, which becomes forthwith a useless material object 
with no further spiritual or religious potency. 

The ideas of homa and pUja, as it is apparent, had their birth in different 
milieus. The mixed Hindu people, and the Brahmanical faith of mixed origin, in- 
herited both. The homa was exclusively Aryan, to which non-Aryans had no right 
as it was the special privilege of the Aiyan. But everybody was welcome to the 
paijS. ritual. Homa was a rite in which ordinarily animal sacrifice was a necessary 
part : it was known also as paSu-karma, In pUja, flowers are essential : it was, so 
to say, a puspor^karma. Now, on this basis, the word pUja of Sanskrit has been 
explained by Mark Collins as a Dravidian word — pU meaning *'flower'’, and the 
Dravidian root cey^gey meaning ‘^to do'' giving a compound form, in Primitive 
Dravidian of Vedic times, *pii'^ey::=puspa-karma “the flower ritual", whence 
Sanskrit pajM. ( Jarl Charpentier suggested another derivation, from a Dravidian 
root pusu otpucu “to smear", anointing with sandal-paste or Vermillion or blood 
being according to this view the basic element in the pUjS. rite.) 

In the Mah&bh&rata itself, there are passages discussing worship with 
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flowers, and the ritual there is supported as something which is beautiful and 
acceptable to the gods. In the Bhagavad-Gitd, Krishna is recommending the value 
of religious worship in realising God, and various modes of this worship are 
accepted there, and in verse 26, Chapter IX, the puja ritual is specially mention- 
ed as one which is equally acceptable to God with the Brahmanical or Aryan 
fire ritual, if it is offered in a spirit of sincerity. Here we have a virtual 
admission of a ritual which is essentially un-Vedic and non-Aryan. 

The racial intermixture which had set in loosened the foundations of the 
idea of a H err envolk— the Conquistador spirit—which the Aryans had brought. 
Men of Arj^an origin, pure or mixed, were already questioning the use of the 
elaborate Vedic sacrifices to the gods : nay, they were even questioning the very 
existence of the Vedic gods. According to the Puranic tradition, Krishna Vasu- 
deva, while he was living among the (possibly non- Aryan) cowherd people, refused 
to give honour to Indra, the Aryan god par excellence, and lent his support to a 
cult of the Govardhana hill which was more in accordance with non-Aryan 
mentality. 

In ancient Greece, the legends of the gods and heroes, which we find in 
early Greek literature were believed by Sir Arthur Evans and other scholars as 
being largely of pre-Hellenic Aegean origin. It was even suggested that the Iliad 
and Odyssey were renderings of a pre-Hellenic Mycenean epos into the Indo- 
European Greek language, after it became established in the land of Hellas. 
This view has been to some extent at least vindicated by the finding of a number 
of small artefacts giving plastic representations on gems of certain legends of 
ancient Greece, — e.g. that of the Return of Persephone, of Artemis the Huntress, 
and of Oedipus. A similar thing doubtless also happened in ancient India, as in 
many other countries. It is exceedingly likely that a great many legends of the 
Puranas, which seem to antedate the middle of the second millennium B. C. 
when the Aryans are believed to have first come into India, go back really to 
pre-Ary an antiquity. With the Aryanisation in language of the Dravidian and other 
peoples of pre- Aryan India, their legends also were re-told in their new language. 

Like Siva (cf. Old Tamil Civan\ later §ivan\ which may be based on a 
Primitive Dravidian *Kiwa-) who was identified with the Aryan Rudra, and 
Vishnu whose attributes mainly came from a Dravidian Sky-god (cf. Tamil vii^ 
‘*Sky"), other lesser gods of non- Aryan origin were adopted as a matter of course 
in the new Pantheon. One such god is Hanuman. As F. E. Pargiter suggested 
long ago, in 1913, Hanuman was probably a primeval Monkey-god of Dravidians 
dwelling by forests — the Male Monkey, whose Dravidian name (cf. Tsunil aiu 
manti) was first translated into Vedic as Vfsd-kapi, and then Sanskritised as 
Hanumant-. From Rigveda X 86 we can see that there was at first oppositicm 
from some Aryans (represented by the goddess Indraiii) to the admisson of this 
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"native" god into the Aryan Pantheon, but this opposition was evidently 
overruled. (Other arguments will be found in my contribution to the "History 
and Culture of the Indian People : Vol. I, the Vedic Age/* edited by R. C. 
Majumdar and A. D. Pusalker, London, 1951 : pp. 141-168, Chapter VIII, Race 
Movements and Primitive Culture.) 

Some of the deepest things in Hindu religious culture, like the practice 
of Yoga, certainly go back to the pre- Aryan period. The remarkable find of the 
Mohen-jo-Daro amulet or seal depicting the prototype of Yogtsvara,Ordhva 4 inga 
(LakuleSa), Virilpdksa, Pasupati Siva, with all the attributes suggested by the 
Sanskrit words, and various other symbols and ritualistic poses of later Puranic 
Hinduism, is exceedingly important for tracing the history of Indian religion, 
back to pre- Aryan times, in some of its basic elements. 

The Vedic as well as extra-Indian Indo-European notions about future 
life were very vague, and not at all highly philosophical. The Indo-Europeans 
believed that after death, a good man, i. e., a proper warrior, joined his ance- 
stors, which was in the nether regions of the world, or in some special abode of 
the Gods, where they lived in perpetuity, more or less re-enacting their previous 
life on earth. In India this Vedic eschatology was sublimated in other ways to 
a philosophical conception which is based on some of its elements at least on 
non-Aryan ideas. The belief in the transmigration of souls and in the moral law 
behind the conception of the samsdra originated on the soil of India in the post- 
Vedic period through a commingling of the deeper notions regarding life and 
being and the future world which were current among the thinking sections 
not only of the Aryans but also of the Dravidians and the Austrics. The 
ideology behind the Vedic Hymn of Creation (Rigveda, X 129) may be Austric. 
The extra-ordinary elaboration of the sacrificial ritual in the Brdhmana period 
may also, in certain respects, be a reflex of pre-Aryan conceptions and usage in 
the matter of religious ceremonial. 

All these things can be posed by an objective and a purely anthropologi- 
cal approach to the question of the racial background, cultural origins and social 
evolution in India. We know that in the history of religious evolution certain 
ideas come within human experience with the enlargement of man's vision and 
the unfoldment of his mental and spiritual powers. It was a far cry from 
primitive faith to the philosophical conceptions of a more enlightened age. 
A primitive religion which made a mere bargain with the unseen powers would 
take centuries to evolve ideas of JHdna and Bhakti, of Karma and Yoga, and 
of the concepts of Ahimsd and Maitri and Karund in human relations. This 
development appears to have been rather quick in India, and a finished philo- 
sophy seems to have come into being and suffused the entire Indian Synthesis 
with its spirit during the great days of the period 1200 to 500 B, C., in the 
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lat«r part of the Vedic i^e and the age oi the Upaniehads. And this was 
the period when the Indian Man with the great Synthesis of diverse races 
and cnltiires in his being came to be established, as one (rf the evolution 
of Humanity. 

Vandee Maataram. Jaya Bhaarata. 



IV Addresses of Sectional Presidents 
Section I : VcKiic 
By Prof. H. D. Velankar 
The Creation Hymns in the Rgveda, Mandala X 

In the following article I propose to discuss the few important hymns 
in Mai^idala X which deal with the creation of the world. Thus I shall take 
up for discussion h3nnns Nos. 72, 81, 82, 90, 121, and 129, and try to find 
out if it is possible to reconstruct the Rgvedic theory of creation of the world 
and the l^gvedic notions about the Creator. H}nnn No. X. 72 has 9 stanzas; the 
main aim of the poet is to describe the birth of the eight Adityas, but more 
particularly of the Sun, called Marta^da, who is more vitally connected with 
the poet's own mortal world than the rest. The poet tells us in the concluding 
stanza how Aditi, the mother of the Adtityas, brought back with her from 
the world of earlier gods the Marta^da for the sake of regulating birth and 
death of creatures (punningly also to undergo what resembles birth and death 
namely the daily rising and setting). We might compare the statement at Rv. 
X. 55. 5d about the rising and the setting of the moon (adya mamdra sa 
hyah samdna Today he died; but yesterday he lived again (after similarly 
dying on the previous day)'. The names of the other Adityas are not given, 
but their birth is vividly described in vv. 6 and 7. They are said to have 
become restless and agitated in -the primorial waters, evidently in the womb 
of their mother Aditi, like the young ones of a bird struggling to come out 
of the egg, until they rose up and filled the worlds by their greatness. At the 
time of rising however, they found as we are told, that one of them was unable 
to fly up like them from the place of their birth as his egg was dead, not 
being sufficiently hatched. This one was our Sun called Martanda on that account. 
They therefore took him up with themselves out of the waters (v. 7). When 
their mother Aditi realized what had happened, she took all of them to the 
early generations of gods, but rejected Martanda, whom however, she 
brought back to the mortal world as said above. It is assumed in the hymn 
that the birth of these Adityas was subsequent to the generation of the other 
tribes of gods created by Brahmanaspati (v.2) by a process which resembled 
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the blowing out of metals by an iron-smith (dham). It would appear that 
these earlier gods were already existing even when Aditi, the mother of the 
eight Adityas herself was born from Daksa (v. 2cd, 3a). The author of the 
hymn tries to complete the story of the birth of the eight Adityas by telling 
us incidentally about the parentage of Aditi herself. So he describes how in 
the beginning there was mere Asat or the non-developed world and from it, 
when it became ready to be delivered (uUdnapdd) the Sat. tte Developed, 
i. e., the existing Earth (Bhu), sprang up. From this Sat or the Bhu called 
Sat as it was the first developed entity, there arose the quarters (Asdh) (vv. 
3~4). After the Quarters, Dak^ came into being (obviously from the Quar- 
ters), for the sake of Aditi (aditeh hetoh arthdya), and from him Aditi was 
bom as his daughter (v. 4d, 5ab). From this Aditi were bom the Adityas 
who became associated with the immortals or the early gods (v. 8c, 9b). 

In this hymn the great god, the supreme Creator, is called Brahmanas- 
pati; his creation of the other earlier gods is said to be before the creation of 
the elements, which latter again is not given in a regular order. Earth is 
mentioned as the hrst Creation and Waters are mentioned only in connection 
with the birth of the Adityas, but not as an independent object of creation. 
It should be noted that I have not accepted as correct the interpretation of 
V. 4cd, according to which Aditi and Daksa created each other, which Yaska 
in his Nirukta has first adopted and since then has been implicitly followed 
by almost every one. But in view of the express statement in v. sab, I have 
held that the word aditeh in v. 4c is a genetive case and not an ablative; 
further that this genetive has the sense of arthdya or hetoh as also seems 
tp be suggested by the expletives u in v. 4d and hi in v. 5a. I may refer 
to Whitney, Sec. 1130. 

In the next hymn — or rather a pair of hymns. Nos. 81-82, the supreme 
Creator is called Visvakarman, His process of Creation too is described by 
the root dham (81.3) as in 72.2, but also by another root taks (81.4). He is 
said to have created Heaven and Earth without having any standing place for 
himself and also without any wood out of which to fashion them (81.2,4). 
This Vi.4vakarman is said to have eyes, faces, arms and feet on all sides and 
everywhere (8i.3ab). In this respect he is comparable with the Pumsa of 
90.1-4. In hymn No. 82, however, another god is mentioned in addition to 
Visvakarman who is alluded to only once in v. 2. ITiis second god is not given 
any name but is merly called prathamam garbham (v, 5c) and ekam (v. 6c) said 
to have been brought forth by the Waters as their first child. We are 
further told that in this ekam all gods meet together and all Created beings 
find their resting place, but w'ho is himself fastened down to the Aja placed 
in ,his navel, which w^ord very probably refers to Visvakarman himself who 
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corresponds to the first all-pervading and Unborn Purusa of 90.1-4. This 
Ekam whom the Waters developed as their first child from whom the creation 
arose, is very likely the same as the Hiratiyagarbha of X. 121 for whom see below. 

Proceeding next to h5min No. 90, the well known Purusa Sukta, we 
find that the Supreme Creator is here called Purusa. In the first four stanzas 
the poet describes him as the all-pervading god with a thousand heads, eyes 
and feet. He is to be understood as Aja or ‘Unborn" as against the other 
Purusa who is said to be jatam agraiah in v. 7b. From this all-pervading first 
Punisa a god. or rather a pair of gods, is said to have arisen; it is Viraj and 
the second (born) Purusa. Tho former app>ears to be conceived as Female, the 
latter as Male. Similarly as in Hymn No. 72 even here gods are said to have 
existed before the other creation. It is these gods, who along with the Sadhyas 
performed a sacrifice where the second ‘bom* Purusa, bom of Viraj, was 
offered as a victim (vv.15,16). This second Purusa. when offered, turned 
into something which the poet calls Prsad ajya. out of which all creation came 
forth. It will be noticed that the Aja Purusa of this hymn corresponds to the 
Aja Vilvakarman of hymn No. 82 and the second ‘born* Pumsa corresponds 
to the Ekam or Prathamam Garbham in that same h5nnn. It is also evident 
that the poet of the Purusa Sukta seems to hint at the transfomiation of the 
Supreme Creator into a two-fold being, containing in itself the male and the 
female elements as at hymn No. 129.5 or at Br. Upa. 1.4.3, and Manusmrti 
1.32. But the two elements are not said to have arisen simultaneously; the 
female one i, e., Viraj arose first and then the male one viz, the Purusa arose 
from Viraj (v. 5)- It is also noteworthy that this second Pumsa though said 
to be sacrificed is yet supposed to have supervised his own evolution as is 
apparent from the use of the word caj^re in v.8. This would mean that the 
sacrifice is not annihilation, but transformation or evolution, the image of 
a sacrifice being used for the glorification of a sacrifice, as is evident from 
V.16. On the other hand in H3mtn 82 Visvakarman is credited with active 
Creation, though even here the poet seems to mean that Visvakarman placed 
himself as the seed or child in the Waters (82.5-6) and thus evolved the 
world out of himself without the help of any external means (82.2,4). In 
Hymn No. 72 again, Brahmanaspati is said to have directly created the gene- 
rations of gods (v. 2), but later, he appears to be merely watching and 
supervisii^, like the Pum^a in Hymn No. 90, while the process of creation 
goes on. Again in Hymn No, 72 the creation of the heaven (actually the 
qufuters) and the earth is actually mentioned; in Hymn No. 82, the creation 
of all creatures and gods in general is also mentioned in addition to that of 
the heaven and the earth, while in Hymn No. 90 details of the creation of 
the dUferent parts of the world are given. 
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Hymn No 12 1 is the next Creation Hymn. Here the Supreme Creator 
is called Hiranyagarbha in anticipation. The name really applies to Agni (cf. 
2.35.10), the sacrificial Fire (cf, agnim-yajnam w. 7b, 8b), as he arose from 
the Waters (v.7a,8a) as the sole breath of the gods. But it is anticipatively 
applied to the ‘god among the gods', the Supreme Creator who is called 
Prajapati in v. 10 and Hiranyagarbha in v. i, who supervised while the Waters 
carried the child, i. e., himself as the Hiranyagarbha or the Sacrificial Fire. 
(v.v.8), like the Purusa in Hymn No. 90. The hymn however is not primarily 
a Creation H5nnn, the reference to Creation being found only in vv. 7 to Q. 
Otherwise, it describes Prajapati-Hiranyagarbha as the all-supporting god, the 
Supreme Sustainer, the existence of the creation being presupposed. Among 
the things created by this Prajapati-Hiranyagarbha the heaven, the earth and 
the Waters alone are actually mentioned in v.9. Others are suggested by the 
word xnsvd jdtdni in v. lob. The words hiranyagarbhah jdtah in v. lab, garbham 
agnim (compared with 2.35.10) in v. 7b (garbham stands for hiranyagarbham) 
and dak^am Yajnam in v. 8b ought to leave no doubt that the Great God, 
himself bom from the Waters as all-creating and all-sustaining Sacrificial Fire, 
is anticipatively called Hiranyagarbha in v. la, but ultimately called Prajapati 
in view of his all-sustaining nature in the last i.e., loth stanza. 

Hynm No. 129 is considered as the most important one among the 
Creation h>Tnns of the loth Mandala. It is primarily concerned with the great 
philosophical problem of Existence springing from Non-existence, where in 
view of the treatment of the subject in the hymn, one is forced to the con- 
clusion that ASAT is not absolute ‘Non-existence*, but the same Supreme 
Principle, in its unevolved form, which by means of the process of evolution 
becomes transformed into the so-called ‘existing* world, or ‘Existence*, Here 
the Supreme Creator is not mentioned under any names, but is merely called 
tad Ekam (v.2) in the context of Creation and asya Adhyksa (v. 10) in view 
of his supreme Rulership of the entire world. It is said to be living without 
breathing any air (v. 2c) by means of its own Will merely, and being absolutely 
one without a second, nothing like space or regions or waters halving existed 
beyond it (v. i). The poet indeed concedes that it was perhaps pitchy darkness 
or the boundless waters which surrounded that Ekam at that time before the 
creation (v. 3). This darkness or waters, the poet seems to conceive as the 
water in the womb in which the foetus is placed, the foetus or the child being 
the would-be world. Out of this water or darkness, we are told, that Eka 
sprang into existence by the greatness of its Tapas. As soon as that Ekam 
achieved 'Existence* in this way, Kama or the Will which is really the initial 
seed or germ of the Mind, took possession of that Ekam (v. 4}. This Kama 
corresponds to the Ik.sa or Kama of the Upanisads, by which the Brahman 
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is said to have evolved the creation out of its own self. As our poet rightly 
observes in v.4cd, this Kama is the connecting link or the binding factor 
which holds together the Sat and the Asat. Without the 'will to create' nothing 
can come into existence and this the poets found out by introspection. In v. 5 
the poet without doubt refers to the transformation of that Ekam into a double 
Being, having the characteristics of both a male and a female, namely, the 
dropping of the seed and the developing of it into a child. It reminds us of 
the passage in the Hr. Up. i. 4. 3. After this however, the poet desists from 
describing the actual creation of the world any further. He only remarks that 
a first-hand knowledge of the Maker of the Creation is impossible since even 
the gods were subsequent to the creation and therefore could not have known 
Him (v. 6). In short the hymn philosophises about the stages that intervene 
between the Supreme C reator and the Creation itself, namely, (i) the rise of 
the Abhu Ekam from the surrounding W’aters or Darkness; (2) the rise of the 
Kama to create in this Abhu; and (3) the rise of a double Being wdth powers 
of procreation and sustenance. After this the ])oct seems to mean that the 
creation was bound to be automatic. 

In this connection I refer to a C'reation Hymn No. 39 occurring in the 
midst of the Indra hymns in Mandala III. In this hymn the Supreme Creator 
is not given any particular name, but is called Asura, or Purvo Vrsabhah or 
Vrsabho Dhenuh and is said to be endowed witli the nature of a Cow as well 
as of a Bull, i,e., of the sustaining Female and a procreating Male as in X. 
129.5, The main purpose of the hymn is however, to emphasize the diffi- 
culty of comprehending the Originator of the creation (vv.i~2). But its im- 
portance lies in another fact also namely, that it speaks of the gods who 
assigned different names to the different forms which the Asura went on assum- 
ing (v.7) . 1 his very nearl}^ presupposes the theory of Creation being nothing 
more than the Namariipa-vyakarana of the Upanisads. 

To sum up, we find that in these Creation Hymns of the Xth Man- 
dala (namely Nos. 72, 8i,<S2,9o,i2i and 129) the Supreme Creator is conceived 
as an intelligent Principle, which produces out of itself the external world, 
either directly or indirectly through the medium of a couple consisting of a 
Male and a Female principle. This Supreme Creator is called by various names 
like Purvo Vrsabhah, Vrsabho Dhenuh, Ikahnumaspati, Vi^vakarman, Hira- 
hyagarbha, Purasa and the like. He is unborn and all-pervading, omnicient 
and omnipotent. The Creation of the early generations of the gods by the 
Supreme Creator through some proces.s which resembles a smith's blowing out 
of metals or a Carpenter’s cutting out of vess^^lp etc., from wood, is pre- 
supposed as a preliminary to the creation of the mortal world. The connecting 
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Link between the Creator and the Creation — i.e., between the Asat in the 
sense of ‘undeveloped or unevolved' and the Sat in the sense of ‘evolved or 
manifested' is very rightly said to be Kama (equivalent to the Ik§aija or 
Samkalpa of the Upanisads), which is again described as the Seed; the Crea- 
tive Power, of the Mind. In the creation of the external world Heaven and 
Earth are generally mentioned, together with Waters, the last one being some* 
times also desaibed as the medium through which the Creator first manifests 
himself either as the secondary creator or as an important part of the 
creation itself. 



Section II : Iranian 

by 

Ervad M. F. Kanga 

President, Fellow Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

The presidentship of the Iranian Section of the All-India Oriental Con- 
ference is a high academic honour. Words are inadequate enough to express 
my heartfelt thanks to the authorities of the All-India Oriental Conference 
who have honoured me by appointing me President of the Iranian Section 
and have considered me worthy of a place in succession to distinguished Scho- 
lars like Dr. Sir Jivanji Modi, Dr. Irach J. S. Taraporewala, Dr. Jamshed 
Unwala, Dr. J. C. Tavadia, Mr. Sohrab J. Balsara and Mr. B. T. Anklesaria, 
who have adorned the President’s Chair of the Iranian Section of the Con- 
ference. Although by profession I am not in the field of education, yet the 
Iranian Studies have lured and fascinated me so and hold such a fixed grip 
on me that not a single day has been passed by me without the study of 
Iranian languages and literature and other allied subjects such as Saka, Sog- 
dian, Manichaen, Turfan, Toxarian etc., in my leisure hours out of mere love 
for these subjects. Believe me when 1 speak that I highly appreciate this 
honour, coming as it does, from my fellow-workers, the votaries in the temple 
of Oriental learning. For I feel overwhelmed by the burden of responsibility 
which this office has thrown upon my shoulders. The Iranian Section of the 
All-India Oriental Conference, as you are all aware, does not deal only with 
the Ancient Iranian Languages but also with history, Culture and Civiliza- 
tion of Iran based on the researches in the various dialects and inscriptions. 
Numismatics and Archaeological findings. Conscious as I am of my failings 
and shortcomings, I hope that with the hearty co-operation and wise guidance 
of you all, I may be able to carry out satisfactoril}' the responsibilities of 
my office and the work of this session will maintain the high level attained 
by its predecessors. 

We are highly indebted to the organisers of the First Session of the 
All-India Oriental Conference held at Poona in 1919 A. C. to include in its 
various Sections, the Iranian Section, writh due deference to the wishes and 
aspirations of the late Shams-Ul-UllemaDr. Sir Jivanji J. Modi., who represented 
along with other Parsi Scholars of the time, the microscopic commi^nity of 
the Parsis, although the Conference by its very appellation “All-India" 
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might have comqosed of the Sections of Indian languages and Literature, 
Religion and Philosophy and Culture and Civilization of India. 

Since we met last at Lucknow two years ago, the icy hand of Death 
has been rather heavy in summoning from amongst us (miinent Iranists in 
India and abroad. With your permission I shall make special reference to 
these Scholars not only because their work in their resi)ective spheres was 
of outstanding merit but also because they w^ere personally knowm to me. 
Iranian Studies have suffered a great lose by the sad death of Professor 
Adrien Barthe'lemy, Fr. Guiseppe Messina S. J. of Pontiticio Instituto Biblico, 
Roma, Italy, Prof. Roland G. Kent, Prof. Emeritus of Indo-European Lingui- 
stics, University of Pennsylvania and Ervad Bomnaji N. Dhabhar, Lecturer in 
Avesta-Pahlavi, Mullan Pheroze Madressa, Bombay, and Prof. J. H. Kramers, 
Professor of Oriental Studies, University of Leiden. 

Prof. Adrien Barthelemy 

First, let me refer to Prof. Adrien Barthelemy. He was born in Paris 
in the City, on the 24th August 1859, orphaned at 15 and though a brilliant 
and studious pupil, he knew the painful life of the poor student. He foilow'cd 
the courses of Sanskrit and Avesla at TEcole pratique* des Hautes Etudes 
and received his diploma in 1884 w’ith a Dissertation giving the translation 
of the Pahlavi text Gujastak Abali.sh. At the same time he obtained at the 
School of Oriental languages (CEcole des Langues Orieiitales) the diplomas 
for Arabic Literature, Turkish and Persian. A. Barthelemy then entered 
Foreign Affairs on loth Dec. 1884. In 1909 he entered simultaneously the Oriental 
School of Languages and the Practical School of Higher Studies, where he 
had to remain till he was held up by the age limit in 1929. He had to put 
to profit the leisure hours of a retired life which almost to the last moment 
had remained studious before his death on 18th Dec. 1949, at the age of 90 
at Emance, near Rainbouillet. 

A. Barthelemy vvas a great Professor, who kiK'W how to leave to his 
good pupils a grateful Souvenir of his teaching. He was equally from the 
start of his career passionately devoted to Scientific Research. Being enthu- 
siastic already at the age of 14 over Persian Grammar, he gave simultaneously 
the translation of the Pahlavi Text of Arda Viraf Namak and in the Asiatic 
Journal the Text and translation in an Arab Syrian Speech of the story 
entitled “History of King Naaman" with grammatical notes. 

A. Barthedemy l<‘ft besides a store of unpublished works, a French 
Pahlevi lexicon, an Arabic vocabulary, a phonetical study of the Iranian 
dialects, a study on the Kurd- thc Guileki and the taleche. 

Fr. Joseph Messina S. J. (1893-1951) 

On the morning of 28th June 1951, at the “Ignatian" college at 
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Messina, Fr. Joseph Messina S. J., Professor of the History of Iranian 
language and literature, and of the History of the Old Tcstment in the 
Pontificio Institute Biblico was taken awa^^ by a premature death. 

He was born on the (>th day of January 1803 in the city of San Cataldo 
(of the province of ('altanisetta in Sicily). As a boy he went through his 
preliminary studies at the Jesuit C.ollege at Messina. When be was not yet 
fourteen, he entered the Novitiate of the Society of Jesus on 4th April, IQ07. 
He passed through the studies prescribed by the rules of the Societj^ with 
excellent result. The vSuperiors sent him to the college of the French Priests 
which was then situated in the island of Jersey to complete his philosophical 
studies and the college of St. Ignatius at Valkenberg to prosecute his theological 
studies, where he achieved great success. Fr. Messina was sent to the Pontificio 
Institute Biblico to teach and for this task he prepared himself by one year's 
course at the Institute itself and by a three year's course at the University 
of Berlin, where he studied under the distinguished Iranist Professor Marquart, 
whose memory he always cherished. He wrote a thesis on “Der I'rsprung Der 
Magier Und Der Zarathushtrische Religion" for which he was conferred the 
Ph. D. Degree of the University of Berlin. He began to teach from 1928 
Sanskrit, Pahlevi Avesta and New Persian in the Instituto Biblico Pacifico, 
to which he gradually added readings from the history of the religion of the 
ancient East, specially that of Buddhism, Manichaenism, of the Hellenistic 
religion, and their relation with the Christian religion, and last of the post 
exile history of Jewish people. These studies were published in his excellent 
wwk ‘'Christianesimo, Buddhismo, Manichaeismo neir Asia Antica," Roma 1947, 
From 1929-1941, he was also the Prefect of the Library of the Institute. He 
travelled twice to Iran in 1936 and 1938 for the sake of studies of the languages 
and civilisation of Iran and through travels and explorations Fr. Messina 
gathered for himself a vast knowledge of Iranian studies, which gleaned 
magnificently from his numeroifs writings as well as articles. Under Professor 
Marquart, he not only acquired a great erudition but also learnt a solid method 
in scientific research, which coupled with the sharpness of his intellect, with 
an unflagging zeal in research and study, and with a great diligence and 
constancy in his work proved of immense use to him and these characteristics 
are clearly visible in his numerous publications. He gradually became well 
versed in the Semitic and Iranian languages and history of those regions, 
their literature and culture and in the religions flourishing in those places. 
Whatever he wrote was partly of a strictly scientific character, partly some- 
thing written for the purpose of making more cultured men know scientific 
conclusions. Thus in a brief period of merely twenty years he edited thirteen 
scientific books, one after another, of which five are edited in the Series 
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I'iblica Et Orientalia. T may complete his necrology by mentioning a few of 
his works which gained the applause and admiration of the Oriental scholars. 
These are as under 

(1) Der Ursprung der Magier und die Zarathushtrische Religion, 
Koma 1930. 

(2) I Magi a Betlcmine e una predizione di Zoroastro (Biblica et Ori- 
entalia N. 3 Roma 1933.) 

(3) Inizi di Lirica ascetica e mistica persiana (Biblica et Orientalia 
N. 7 Koma, 193S) 

{4) Libro Apocalittico Persiano: Ayatkar i Zamaspik (Biblica et Ori- 
entalia N.9 Roma, 1939) 

(5) Christianessimo, Buddhismo, Manicheismo nell* Asia Antica (Roma 

1947)- 

(6) Edition of J. Marquart’s Das erste Kapitel der Gatha Ustavati 
(Roma, 1930). 

(7) J- Marquart, A Catalogue of the Provincial Capital of £ran Sahr, 
(Roma, 1931). 

Ervad Dhabhar 

The Parsi Community and the Iranists have lost an erudite and learned 
teacher and a silent, sober, sound and unostentatious venerable Pahlavi Scholar 
by the sad death of Ervad B. N. Dhabhar. This eminent Iranist of great erudi- 
tion has rendered invaluable and selfless services to the Iranian studies. He 
passed away at Bombay on 2nd December 1952, at the age of 83. The late 
K. R. Cama, the father and founder of the Iranian studies in India, appointed 
him a lecturer in Avesta Pahlavi at the Mulla Phiroze Madressa. He possessed 
a deep and vast knowledge of Oriental languages and had a good command 
over Avesta, Pahlavi, Sanskrit, French, German, Persian, Gujarati and Eng- 
lish languages. He was a teacher of French and Mathematics at the Sir J, J. 
School, Bombay, But he dedicated his whole life to the studies of Avesta 
and l^ahlavi. Besides being a thorough priest, he was well-versed in the religious 
customs and rituals and owing to that he interpreted very well certain Pahlavi 
texts which defy easy rendering. He was held in high esteem for his unique 
scholarship by the scholars of the East and the West. 

Professor Poure Davoud is the greatest scholar of the Iranian studies 
at Tehran University, and has translated the texts of the Gathas and the 
Yasts in the sweet modern Persian. Ervad Dhabhar was entrusted to examine 
the proofs of these works and made valuable suggestions to Professor Poure 
Davoud during the course of examining the proofs. In return Professor Poure 
Davoud has showered applause and admiration for Ervad Dhabhar's erudition 
and scholarship. He had deep and unflinching love and enthusiasm for things 
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Iranian. He had dedicated his whole life for the cause of advancement of learj - 
ing and of the Iranian studies. Orientalists in general and Pars) community 
in particular, will ever remain indebted to him for his selfless service to the 
community, to the Zoroastrian religion and to the Iranian literature. 

Ervad Dhabhar to his credit has the following important w^orks which 
I enumerate as under : — 

(1) Pahlavi Yasna and Visparad — Text and Glossary 

(2) Epistles of Manuscihr, edited and translated into Gujarati with notes. 

(3) Pahlavi Rivayet accompanying Datistan-i~Denik. 

(4) Handarz i Osnar Danak, a Pahlavi Text edited and translated int j 
English with notes. 

(5) Zand i Xartak-Avistak. 

(6) The Rivayet of Hormcizyar Framarz. 

Besides, he has contributed learned papers to almost all the memorial 
volumes published in honour of the great Iranists in the East and the West. 
The Society for the promotion of Avestan Research at the suggestion of its 
President has undertaken to publish in one volume all the articles and mono* 
graphs scattered in various Festscripts. They will undoubtedly prove of immense 
use to the students and scholars of Iranian studies alike. 

The Trustees of the Parsi Panchayat Funds and Properties have entrust* 
ed the work of compiling a Dictionary of Pahlavi language many years ago 
to Ervad Dhabhar. But this herculean work, it seems, could not be completed 
by him on account of his various activities and failing eyesight. 

Prof. Dr. J. H« Kramers 

On: December 17th of the year 1951 death put a sudden end to the 
fruitful life of the well-known Orientalist Prof. J. H. Kramers, then Professor 
of Arabic and Islamic studies in the University of Leiden. Professor Kramers 
was a scholar with a field of interest of unusually wide scope. Especially in 
his earlier years most of his attention was devoted to the Iranian studies, 
Turkish and Persian languages as well as to Ancient Geography. Afterwards 
his scholarly interests turned more and more towards Arabic. Many will still 
remember him as the heart and soul of the XVlIIth Orientalist Congress in 
Leiden in 1931, where he acted as Secretary. For many years he served the 
Oriental Society of the Netherlands, first as Secretary, in the later years as 
its President. Analecta Orientalia firms a collection of Prof. Kramers' "Opera 
Inedita" supplemented by reprints of his smaller treatises which have appeared 
in various periodicals. His most important monographs are: (i) The Earliest 
Poriod of Iranian History; (2) De Achaemeniejdisch-Elamitische Inscriptie Dar 
Susa; (3) De Zoroastrische Gelo ofsbelijdenis; (4) L'lran dans L'histoire et 
dans la legende; (5) Mithra; (6) Iranian Fire-Worship etc. 
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Proffessor Roland G. Kent was Prof. Emeritus of Indo-European 
Linguistics at the University of Pennsylvania. He took keen and acute interest 
in the study of Old Persian inscriptions and this interest resulted in the 
publication of his monumental work on ‘‘Old Persian Grammar, Texts 
and Lexicon'' in 1950. Shortly after the ap[X‘arance of this important book 
1 learnt the sad news of the death of Prof. Roland G. Kent in 1952. He 
was connected with the American Oriental Society and has contributed from 
time to time ^’ari()us papers to the Journal of the same society on old 
Persian and Avestic studies. By the death of Prof. Roland G. Kent, the 
American Oriental society has lost a member who not only had a fine record 
of public service*, but also had a wide reputation for scholarship, especially 
in relation to the language of Ancient Persian. 

It is customar\’ for the Sectional President in his Presidential Address 
to make an appraisement of cdl the recent works that have been done in the 
field of Iranian Studies, not only in our country but also abroad, and to 
refer to the activities of the scholars in this domain. It must be confessed 
that no great activity on our part marks the period that has elapsed since 
w'e met last at Lucknow. The output of research work by Parsee Scholars 
has not consequently been large, but even as such it has been of great value. 
I shall attempt to give an account of the progress made by European and 
Parsee Scholars in Iranian studies in recent years. 

A work of great and immense use to Iranian studies was the publication 
in 1950 by the American Oriental Society of Old Persian Grammar, Texts, 
Lexicon by Prof. Roland G. Kent, Prof. Emeritus of Indo-European Lingui- 
stics, University of Pensylvania, On the foundations laid by the decipherment 
of G. F. Grotefend and H. Rawlinson, who first made known the contents 
of the Achaemenain inscriptions of Persia, a small band of scholars have 
laboured over 150 years to secure the best f)ossible text and interpretation. 
'Fhe material is important alike to history and to linguistic studies. Iranists, 
Indologists and scholars in the comparative grammars of the Indo-European 
languages have laboured together. As heir to all his predecesors* knowledge, 
Prof. Kent has presented us with a treasury of Old Persian Learning. We 
find in the book Texts meticulously established with exact translations, 
preceded by full grammatical analysis ^sounds, forms, syntax) and followed by 
a Glossary with full references. Each inscription is carefully described. In the 
broken inscriptions great care has been expended to fill the proper and 
appropriate lacunae as far as possible. The aim and end of the author has 
been to offer a comprehensive treatment of all e.vtant old Persian linguistic 
material in Cunieform, which w'as so far lacking in the works already published 
by his predecesors. The wwk is divided into 3 parts-Grammar (chapters i to 
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7), the Texts and Lexicon and Concordance. Pages i to 5 are devoted to the 
general Bibliography of Old Persian studies. He has been able even to 
anticipate, by the kindness of Prof. G. G. Cameron, future improvements 
in the readings, which result from the latest methods applied to the Behistun 
inscriptions, of which an account can be read in the National Geographic 
Magazine, Dec. 1950. It is good to be able to recognise that the author has 
attained his aim: Reliable Texts based upon full discussions of all difficult 
passages. The absence of equivalents from the Elamite and the Akkadian 
Versions for all passages where they exist is rather regretted. Their inclusion 
here would have been a great help and service. In the Gramatical portion 
a conservative moderation is excercised so that the Indo-European form 
accepted dose not show anything of the latest speculation on early Indo- 
European. The Bibliography to each item of the Glossary is copious. The 
Lexicon includes a concordance to the words in the inscriptions as well as 
materials for etymologiacal comparisons. The author has not made use of the 
new discovered languages of the Sogdian, Saka and Khotanese which have 
offered us a wider background of Iranian knowledge whereby we may prefer 
different interpretations. Everyone interested in old Persian will learn much 
from this book. It is a life-time's most admirable achievement. 

The second work of outstanding importance and merit is ** Zoroaster 
and His World” b}^ Prof. Ernst Herzfcld, published in two volumes which has 
not been so far reviewed in the oriental journals. Few scholars of our generation 
have contributed so much to increasing our knowledge of the sources for the 
study of ancient Western Asia in periods or directions of which little was 
previously known as Ernst Herzfeld, Being an established scholar of consider- 
able reputation not only in his own University Berlin by 1910, his early work 
was encouraged by Eduard Meyer, the Historian, and aided by the active 
co-operation of Friedrich Sarre, whose outstanding achievement there has yet 
been little chance to appreciate. He finally went to Princeton University to 
futher advanced studies there. During those last years he was involved, as 
any man who undertakes much pioneer work always is, in a number of polemics 
and controversies. His writings, always a little too compressed for clear reason- 
ing in exposition, for he aimed, as he said somewhere, at that impossible 
goal "‘to express everything mathematically" became much involved in the 
difficulty of using a foreign language. One may be allowed to bear witness 
to his culture, to the intellectual power he brought to the consideration of 
details in the wide field he covered and to his power to stimulate in new 
directions. Even where he persisted, in which appear mistaken opinions, there 
was something to be learnt. He was a great Philologist and archaeologist. Herz- 
feld's ^Zoroaster and His World” cannot be properly called a review of 
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Nyberg's book. Although Herzfeld often quotes the views of other authors, 
yet he seldom criticises or refutes them. His book has a distinct function, to 
show historical allusion and information scattered in the Gathas and the Later 
Avesta as well as to bring Zarathushtra in direct relation to the Royal Houses 
of Ancient Media and Persia. This relation is absolutely doubtful and the r61e of 
politician ascribed to the Prophet is more doubtful. Inspite of all these defects, 
the book remains a veritable fountain of useful informations. The book is lacking 
in method and system followed by European scholars. It is really a pity that 
the author has not given an index and bibliography. 

Prof. W. B. Henning was specially asked to deal with this bewildering 
problem raised by these emminent scholars Nyberg and Herzfeld, whether 
the Prophet was a witch-doctor or a politician, in his Rattanbai Katrak Lec- 
tures, 1949. This he has done in a book ‘‘Zoroaster,’* showing the intenability 
of both the views and giving his own. Thus Prof. Henning has rendered a 
meritorious service to the memory of Zaradustra by endeavouring to wipe 
away some of the distortions of his picture, which have received a wide publi- 
city and a considerable degree of acceptance among those who are not specialists 
in the subject. The same can be said of Prof. Duchesnes-Guilemin's stand- 
point in his excellent work, “Zoroastre, Etude Critique avec une traduction 
commente des Gathas.** 

Of late, Gathas or Psalms of Zarathushtra have attracted the attention 
of both European and Parsec scholars. Prof. Taraporewala has published 
”The Divine Songs of Zarathushtra : a Philosophical Study of the Gathas of 
Zarathushtra" Prof. Taraporewala has been a student, professor and research 
scholar since the turn of the Century. He has gone through the various versions 
of the text of the Gathas, stanza by stanza, with an ingenious system of word 
numeration, that permits even a novice to check the translation and criticise 
its value. An English rendering of the German translation by his Guru Prof. 
Bartholomae is also given, which adds to the usefulness and importance of 
the work. In his translation Prof. Taraporewala has rigorously followed a 
fundamental principle which most of the scholars have ignored viz. “a Unit 
of verse is also a unit of sense**, and he has given his renderings in simple 
readable and at the same time lucid and thoroughly intelligible language, 
which appeals to the heart and the head. The philological and learned dis- 
cussions will prove very useful to the students and scholars of Iranian studies. 
In his exhaustive and scholarly introduction, Prof. Taraporewala has enumerat- 
ed the main principles which have guided him in the work of translation and 
interpretation of the message of Zarathushtra. The unconscious tendencies to 
read into the text the beautiful things that one would like to find there for 
one’s own satisfaction and spiritual comfort, which is known by the term 
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** subjectivism'*, is noticed in this book and has exerted considerable influence 
on the author's exposition. At the outset, the author has discussed at length 
the Amesa-Spentas who figure so frequently in the Gathas. Here he differs 
from the views of Western scholars, who have always regarded these names 
as ^'personified qualities” of the Supreme. According to Prof. Taraporewala 
they are to be considered as distinct entities or beings and they can be best 
regarded as "Rays” or “Aspects” of the Godhead. No scholar has dealt with 
the theme of the Gath a metre so exhaustively and so systematically as Prof. 
Taraporewala has done. I'he 2nd Appendix deals with “the family of Zarathu- 
shtra.” It was published in the New Indian Antiquity, April-June 1946. This 
theme is rather polemical. It is not understood why the author has made efforts 
to turn Zarathusthra into a celibate. In the entire atmosphere and tradition 
of Indo-Iranian culture in its ancient stages and more especially in all the 
historically known Zoroastrian tradition the trend is definitely against such 
a conception. The value of the work is enchanced by its Glossary and General 
Index. As Fr. Esteller remarks (Journal of the Bombay Branch of Royal 
Asiatic vSociety Vol. 27 part i, T951, yqff) This voluminous work could be 
properly termed a “Summary Encyclopedia of the Gathas”; and a real ency- 
clopedia it is, not only on the religion and ethics of the Zarathushtrian sermons- 
songs but also on their language both philologically and stylistically, and on 
their text-criticism. It is the right fruit of a life's work in which love's labour 
and labour's love have created a monument of painstaking scholarship and 
scholarly reverence and devotion. As a complete Vadcmecum to the gatha- 
study it neglects no aspect which may interest the scholars. To the Gathas 
he is and will remain a veritable modern Sayana with all the qualities and 
limitations of that great and encyclopedic Skr. scholar and his work will 
constitute a milestone. 

Another outstanding work on the Gadas is a posthumous publication 
of the late Mr. Anklesaria, , vig., the Critical Edition of the Gathas-Text 
and Word-hy-word Translation into English. This work is published under 
the auspices of the “Rahnumai Mazdayasnan Sabha.” Mr. Anklesaria's work 
has a feature of its own and will exhibit the results of life-long study of 
Iranian lore. The translation of each chapter of the Gathas is preceded by the 
Introductory remarks and main ideas, which will be of interest to the public 
in understanding the text. Literary value of the book would have been en- 
hanced if the author had given philological and explanatory notes. Everyone 
interested in the study of the Gathas will learn much from this work. 

In Belgium Prof. Jacques Duchesne-Guillemin has translated the Gathas 
in his important work **Zoroastre Etude Critique avec une traduction Co^ 
mmentee des Gatha** After a series of twelve Studies in Iranian Religion, 
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beginning in 1936, the best known of which is Lcs Composes des VAvesta 
(Paris Liege 1937) » Prof. Duchesne-Guillemin brings them to a head with 
this work on Zoroaster and the Gathas. This century has produced much 
work on this fascinating figure and his tantallizingly difficult literary remains, 
the Gathas. In fact the flood of critical study and publication has rarely 
subsided ever since Anquetil du Perron brought back from India and published 
in Paris in 1771 the first complete text available to the West of what he un- 
fortunately entitled the Zend-Avesta. A considerable importance was given 
to Avestan studies by Johannes Hertel of Leipzig. Coming from Sanskrit to 
Avesta, he telescoped the connection a bit, placed Zoroaster with Vishtaspa, 
father of Darius the Great. He was followed more or less closely by the much 
(juoted Ernst Herzfeld. Both these champions of a lost cause are even now 
beginning to wane, Hertel suffering most and sometimes least justly in this 
respect. Herzfeld in the end became the avowed disputant against the out- 
standing landmark in the Zoroastrian studies of the first half of the xx Century, 
H.S. Nyberg, who has gathered into himself the Soderblem School and com- 
mpressed in .surprisingly few years an average life time of work into a great 
book entitled in Swedish '"Irans fontinda religioner'* , published in 1937, in 
excellent German translation by H.H. Schaeder ^s*'Die Religionen des Alien 
Iran**, Leipzig 1938. Now comes this neat little excellnct Volume in French. 
Leaving Zoroaster in an indefinite haze in time and space, an attempt is 
made by the author from Zoroaster's own words to separate his distingui- 
shing features from the rather hazy world about him. Particularly apt to the 
reader’s mind is the statement on the subject use of the Instrumental, to 
illustrate the way in which the Entities or Ideas combine with and relate 
themselves to the Essence, Lord Wise (Ahura Mazda), in Zoroaster's mind 
(P. 149). In fact, the attitude towards Nyberg is perhaps the greatestwe a- 
kness of this book. Finally, it is a matter of great gratification to see Zoroa- 
ster's Gathas in a flowing French Version after many years. The principle 
taught by Prof Sylvian Levi, that one must translate everything has much 
in its favour; it has also its limitations and may be variously interpreted. 
Then follows a list of much used terms whose varieties of meaning in modem 
terminology warn the reader. To find always staring on in the face Armaiti 
as ‘‘Devotion", Cisti as "doctrine", daena as "Conscience" is more than a 
little disconcerting. In appreciating this new French translation one is remi- 
nded of Prof. Kaj Bdrr’s half-jesting impression: "the more I try to read 
the Gathas, the less sure I feel, that I know what they say" and that still 
remains true. He has used the Avestan text, and he reveals Zarathushtra as 
a powerful thinker who equated justice with the good and holy, who felt the 
kingdom of God as something to be desired and fought for; and that the 
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road to One World leads of necessity through a long journey of struggle 
between the two forces — light and darkness, good and evil, truth and falsehood. 

He reconstructs the background of Zarathushtra*s life in his Introdu- 
ction and in addition to translating the Divine Songs, provides a running 
commentary on them. Since the order in which the Gathas appear in the 
Avesta Text is false, he has rearranged them by following clues in the text 
and thus attempts to give a consistent picture of Zarathushtra's dramatic 
career. Vide L'ovdre des Gathas by J. Duchesne -Guillemin. I may add finally 
that this French work of Duchesne-Guillemin has been translated into English 
by Mrs. M. Henning in the ^'Wisdom of the East Series'*, in London, 1952. 

Prof. W.B. Henning is sn indefatigable scholar in the field of Iranian 
Studies and constantly contributes learned and erudite papers to the Bulletin 
of the School of Oriental Studies, University of London. In addition to the 
various monographs, he has published his work entitled ”Sogdica** (James 
G. Forlong Fund Vol. XXI p.67). 

In this book Prof. Henning has undertaken the difficult task of edit- 
ing some of the most fragmentary and repelling scraps of paper containing 
Sogdian words in his collection of Central Asian Material. Plate XIV given 
in J.R.A.S. 1945 p. 151 provides an illustration of what such fragments can 
look like. The greater part of the book is devoted to fragments of Manicheen 
Glossaries, where the Sogdian equivalents of Mid, Pers. or Parthian words, 
are given. Unknown words occur in many entries; the gloss provides an ex- 
planation in some cases, in others one of the equivalents is missing or of 
uncertain reading. In these cases a certain amount of conjecture concerning 
similar looking word in the field of Iranian languages was unavoidable. Prof. 
Henning’s Commentary to the Glossaries will be indispensable to any student 
of Iranian lexicography. It is really gratifying to find the soundness of the 
author’s judgment confirmed by fresh material as in the case of ‘ndrnyr-Skr, 
indranila, or eyngry’ ''harp” (Cf. BSOAS.XI. 727) A number of entries remain 
obscure or uncertain. 

Sogdica also contains valuable material illustrating relations between 
Sogdian and non-Iranian literatures. The Colophon of a Sogdian Buddhist 
fragment states that the work was translated from the Kuchean language. Two 
Sogdian fragments of the Manichean Confession Prayer (Khwastwaneft) confirm 
earlier suggestions that the Turkish Khwastwaneft had been translated from 
a Sogdian Original. The Text of the seven fragments which constitute the 
first part of the Sogdica is arranged in columns each line of which contains 
a single word only. These fragments include a list of parts of the head and 
the list of Nations on which Prof. Hennings' important article ''Argi and the 
Tokharian" (BSOAS IX. 545 ff.) was based. 
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A young scholar, a product of London and Rome Universities, Dr. Ilya 
Gershevitch is at present a Lecturer in Iranian studies in the University of 
Cambridge and has published papers and books on Iranian Studies which will 
prove of interest to the Iranian scholars. These are: 

(1) *‘On the Sogdian Vassantara Jataka*' (JRAS. 1942) 

(2) Sogdian Compounds (Transactions of the Philological Society 1945) 

(3) Un the Sogdian St. George Passion (J. RAS. 1946) 

(4) Iranian languages 'Avesta' and '‘Zoroaster'* (In the latest edition 
of Chambers* Encyclopaedia 1947) 

(5) Iranian Notes (Transactions of the Philological Society 1948) 

(6) A resume of George G. Cameron, Persipolis Treasury Tablets in 
Asia Major. New Series Vol. II 1951. 

(7) “Ancient Survivals in Ossetics*’ (BSOAS 1952 Vol XIV) 

His book entitled Grammar of Manichean Sogdian” is due to appear 
this year, to be published by the Oxford University press. This work is the 
author's Ph. D. Degree dissertation. This work will be of immense use to the 
students and scholars of Iranian studies alike. Besides Dr. Ilya Gershevitch 
along with other Professors of the University of Cambridge has contributed 
the Chapter on “Iranian Literature** in a book to be published in the Wisdom 
of the East Series entitled “Literatures of the East: an Appreciation.** 

Oriental Scholars in India may not be aware of the name of Prof. G. 
Widengren, a pupil of Prof. H. S. Nyberg of the University of Uppsala. This 
scholar has written the following works: 

(1) the Ascension of the Apostle and the Heavenly Book, Uppsala 1950; 

(2) The great Vohumanah and the Apostle of God-Studies in Iranian 
and Manichaean Religion; 

(3) Mesopotemian Elements in Manichaeism-studies in Manichaeism, 
Mandcan and Syrian-Gnostic Religion, 1946. 

I may in this address give a short survey of the third work mentioned 
above, as the first two works are not available to me. “These studies centre 
round accounts of the origin of Man, his change of state, and his hope of salvation, 
proclaimed by the less known religions or Christian Sects of Western Asia during 
the early centuries of the Christian Era. Specialists will find this collection 
of Text stimulating and usefull. The book counters the view that Manichaeism 
was a reformed Iranian Religion, by showing that terms used in Mani system 
occur in Manichaen and Christian writings and go back to Pagan tets. The 
material available, thanks to Polotzki, Henning and Allberry among others, 
is now much ampler than formerly. The author attributes the use of some 
figures to ancient conception or rituals transmitted to the Manichaens through 
Christina texts. In chapter 8 references in the Manichaen Psalm-book to purifi- 
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cation in ''Holy waters" or in "dew-drops of thy joy” are considered clear 
evidence that the Manichaen rites included one resembling Christian Baptism, 
and the Mandean washing at the moment of death is brought into the same 
category. Though the general conclusions at the end of the book seem fairly 
well-balanced, the obiter dicta inspire some lack of confidence. Even in the 
final conclusions there are incautious or hasty statments such as that in the 
Manichaen myth "we are confronted with an Iranian interpretation of a Meso- 
potemian myth,” namely, theTammuz Story. This is incautious partly because 
that Tammaz story originated in Sumer, and partly because of the author's 
assumption that the God Tammuz "played a prominant role” in a fusion which 
led to the worship of the "Great Man” as "Saviour.” 

Whether Mani was guided mainly by political motives or was primarily 
a religious teacher, whose doctrines led to political consequences, he and his 
followers were aware of their differences from other religions. Prof. Widengren 
knows this: "the basic thoughts in his [Mani's] religious system are Iranian, 
but the language is that of the Mesopotamian Gnostic with Christian sympa- 
thy.” He is a meticulous critic. Allberry's translation "the news of the skies” 
cannot be correct. He says: "it is of course not especially the news of the 
skies but those of the heavenly kingdom.” The late Prof. Burkitt, who trans- 
lated Syriac Makse (tax-gatherers) is said to have missed the precise meaning 
of the technical term, said to mean "the customers”, an obsolete and puzzling 
word for "the collectors of customs”. The Syriac word cannot be compared 
to customs, for the taxes meant were often excise levied on internal produc- 
tion as well as imports, while the Akkadian miksu, to which reference is made, 
means simply a percentage impost on produce. Throughout the book there is 
a tendency to use the wrong word, although the great dificulties of using a 
foreign language should induce care and caution,” 

The name of Prof. Pagliaro, professor of Oriental studies at the Uni- 
versity of Rome is wellknown to all the Orientalists and the Iranists. He 
has published in 1951 a work in Italian on the Pahelvi Text ”Mdttkan i Catrang” 
entitled "11 Testo Pahelvico Sul Guioco Degly Scacchi”. This work was 
published by my friend Mr. J. C. Tarapore in 1932. The text deals with the 
explanation of the game of Chess and the invention of the game Nev-arta- 
xser”. The text is very interesting and the author has made use of the 
researches carried out by his predecessors Salemann, Olaf Hansen and others 
on this subject and has pointed out their merits and demerits. The author 
has divided the work into four parts-introduction, transciption, translation, 
and notes. The description given in the introduction is very illuminating and 
interesting. Therein he has compared the account of the game of Chess given 
in the Shahnama. Translation is lucid and thoroughly intelligible and shows 
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a great improvement on the previous works. Yet the author reads devi- 
sarm as against ya^odharman read by Hansen and compares it with the 
Indian name Deva-^arman. He equates letters d y p d e v (p=v), vide 
DevTk in Skand-Gumanik 3. 17. He ingeniously explains the name Taxtritus 
and derives it from Taxt: Table, 'Tavola" and ritus=^ ancient Indian Kriduh, 
meaning “player*'. Reference may be made to the article on “Skr. works 
on the game of Chess'* by Chintaharan Chakravarty in “the Indian Histo- 
rical Quarterly XIV-1938. 

Dr. J. C. Tavadia, Lecturer in the Uaiversity of Hamburg and the 
Visiting Prof, of Zoroastrian Studies, Visva-Bharati, has published his resear- 
ches done by him during his two years’ stay at this institution. Dr. Tavadia 
was a pupil of the distinguished Prof. Hans Reichelt and has made his name 
known by publishing his works Sayist-Nc-Sayist, Sur Saxvan, a Pahelvi 
Text and by his numerous monographs in various Oriental Journals. He 
has reviewed all the important works on Iranian studies published in Europe 
for the Cama Oriental Institute Journals. He presided over the Iranian 
Section of the 15th All Indian Oriental Conference held at Bombay in 1949. 
A mention may be made of his recent articles published in Germany. They 
are: i. On the Fire Temple in OLZ 1943; 2. On an Old (Indo-European) 
Fire Rite among the Zoroastrians in Persia in ARW 36; 3. Zur interpretation 
der Gatha des Zarathushtra (i.e. the interpretation of the Gathas of Zara- 
thushtra); 4. Zur pflege des Iranischen Schriftums Im Mittelalter. (the 
literary activities of the Parsees in the middle ages, in ZDMG. 98 Neue folge 
Bd. 23 pp. 294-339). The last named contains inter alia a new translation of 
certain very important Colophons which Dr. Unwala did not discuss in his 
work on the subject. Besides the author has given on p. 332 a new geneo- 
logical tree of the composition of the Avesta-Pahlavi yasna. These researches 
carried out by him at Shantiniketan are published in two Volumes entitled 
*'Indo-Iranian Studies 1 and II, J950 and i'952. The first volume contains seven 
subjects viz. (i) Comparative study of Indo-Iranian; (2) Indo-Iranian Studies 
in India and in the West; (3) Iranistic and Islamic Studies; (4) Zarathustra's 
Path of Peace; (5) Some gleanings from Al-Biruni (6) Some remarks on a 
Sanskrit-Chinese glossary with special reference to Iranian words therein, and 
last (7) A didactic Poem in Zorastrian Pahlavi. The second article forms a 
Presidential address delivered by the author before the Iranian Section of 
the XV th All India Oriental Conference held at Bombay, in 1949, deals 
with the criticism of the work done in the field of Iranian Studies in India 
and in Europe. In this he rightly suggests that for the study of the Avesta 
an elementary knowledge of the Sanskrit should be taught to the students 
of Avesta- Pahlavi. In the fourth article, the author has treated of the second 
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chapter of the Gatha Ahunavaiti Yasna Ha, XXIX. He has given a beautiful 
translation together with the commentary. This article was written by the 
author for the World Pacific Meeting at Shantiniketan, 1949. Tn the last 
monograph the author has selected the last text of the “Pahlavi Texts’' ed. 
by Jamasp-Asana, entitled “Apar Xem ut Xrat i FarrSx-mart” and has 
attempted to find out by means of scanning whether paras 3 and 16-19 of 
the text were regular verses. He established a verse of eight syllable lines, 
which is most primitive Indo-Iranian Verse form known to us from the Yasts. 
In this connection Prof. Henning's remarks given in his article on “A Pahlavi 
Poem" reprinted from the BSOAS. 1950 XIII/3 will be very useful. Here 
Dr. Tavadia has given the text and translation of Sec. 3 and 16-19 and has 
given the notes in the footnotes which are illuminating and erudite. In para 
16 better reading would be “grift horn" instead of “Kart horn" given by the 
author. In para i6a the author has left out the reading of Pahl. an r sp n, 
which I read “hurisp” vide my Pahlvi Text 'A par Xemut Xrati Farrox- 
mart, 1952 p. 3. The word is very common in Denkart specially in Vol. XII 
ed. by Sanjana. It means “distress." In para 19 the author has shown the 
word vehtar instead of the correct form X aptar. In the same para the author 
follows the reading suggested by the editor in the footnote 'pahlomtar.' Text 
gives p aa rtr, which I read pahrtar—bahr-tar (p<b) and translate "more for- 
tunate, more lucky". 

^Indo-Iranian studies V bears ample testimony to the sound, accurate 
scholarship and research, critical acumen and painstaking care of the erudite 
and distinguished author in the preparation of this fine volume. The authorities 
of the Visvabharati are to be congratulated for its publication. 

Indo-Iranian Studies II embodies the researches made by the author 
on the First three chapters of the Ahunavaiti Gatha (Has 28-30). The first 
Chapter (Ha 29) vividly describes the lament of the world over its miseries 
and the call of Zarathushtra to ^d them. The second chapter (Ha 28) brings 
a beautiful prayer and a noble programme of his for this perpose. And the 
last and the third chapter (Ha 30) contains his sermon on Good and Evil 
in the world, the choice from between them, and the consequences of it. It 
is Nyberg who for the first time introduced the system of naming the Gathas 
after their contents by catch-words, like "Vision Gatha", "Wedding Gatha" 
etc. Prof. Herzfeld uses the same or similar nomenclature. Following Nyberg 
and Herzfeld, Dr. Tavadia called the yasna Ha 29 "The Lament of the Cow" 
or "World-Pain (Welt-Schemerz) Gatha." The second piece, yasna 28 may be 
entitled "Prayer and Programme of Zarathushtra" and the third piece, yasna 
30 is designated by the author as "World-drama". Herzfeld called it "The 
Gatha of Good and Evil," Dr. Tavadia’s reconstructed pronounciation of Avesta 
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as published in his Edition of the first three Gathas appears to me to be a 
very fine piece of linguistic scholarship.This he has done by omitting the 
repetition of verbal prefixes and unnecessary enclitics, epenthetic and other 
redundant vowels and dipthongs. The revolutionary views of Prof. Andreas 
in demanding 0-vocalism and spirants instead of mediae have found following 
only among his pupils. Benveniste's system of restoration is a proper one- 
vocalism is brought in conformity with that of Skr; but short dipthongs are 
written ai and au. The translation is literal but lucid and intelligible. Commen- 
tary occupies many pages of this volume and is very important and reveals 
the author’s depth of learning and scholarship in the field of Iranian Studies. 

I have published recently a Pahlavi Text “Apar Xemut Xrat i Far- 
rox-mart”, the last text given in the Pahlavi Texts edited by Jamasp Asana. 
The title given to the text is not appropriate as the text does not deal with 
the charactertics of a fortunate man but also with those of the illiterate and 
needy man, the arrogant and the conceited man and the blind and the needy 
person. Like Draxti Asiirik and Xusrav i Kavatan ut Retak, this text con- 
tains many words which are scarcely found in other Pahlavi texts. My tran- 
scription and translation are based upon the text as given in the Pahlavi 
Texts edited by Dastur Jamasp Asa, 1913 pp. 162-167. Besides notes on im- 
portant and unusual words are given. In the Appendix, I have added Prof. 
Pagliaro’s reading and translation of a part of Sec. 20 of the text published 
in “Note di Lessicografia Pahlavica” in Rivista Degli Studi Orientali: Vol 
XIX 1941, 289 ff, for the sake of comparision. 

Prof. F. Altheim’s Awestisch Text Geschichts is not a very useful work. 
The whole theory is based on wrong translation of the Denkart as well as 
of the Aramaic Inscription which does not even contain any Iranian text, 
but Indian as Prof Henning ably shows. Hence I have not thought it fit to 
give a full survey of it here. 

Now after having finished with the survey of works published in Eu- 
rope and India, I will give in the following lines the progress made by Persian 
scholars iu the field of Iranian Studies and notes on scholarly serial Publications 
in Iran, The University of Teheran has established at the Faculty of Litera- 
ture Chairs of Avesta, Pahlavi, Ancient Persian and Ancient Iranian Culture. 
The University of Tabriz has established the chairs of (a) Pahlavi (b) Ancient 
Persian and (c) the History of Ancient Iran. It is really gratifying toleam 
that the following important books have been published by the University 
of Teheran: 

(i) Mazdaism and its Influence upon Persian Literature by Dr. M. Moin 
(Publication No. 9) 

{2) History of the Sassanian Culture by Prof. Sayed Naficy 
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(3) The Sassanian Music by Dr. M. Barkeshti 

(4) Iranian Epic Narration by Dr. D. Safa. 

The Ministry of Education has published “The Philosophy of Illumination and 
the Ancient Iranian Culture'" by M. Moin. Journals in the Persian language, 
which from time to time contain articles of interest to scholars abroad, are 
little known outside of Iran. Likewise, publication in series or by fascicule, 
especially dictionaries and the like, deserve attention from those interested 
in Iranian Studies. Fortunately, the Department of Iranologie of the Insti- 
tute Franco-Irania regularly supplies the Revue des Etudes Isalamiques with 
a bibliography of Works published in Iran, but Journals are not included. 
The Journal Meher has resumed publication with Volume VIII under the 
editorship ot Majid Movaqar and takes an important place in Persian literary 
activity. Two other journals must be mentioned among those which publish 
serious articles of interest to the Orientalists. The more literary of the two 
is Yaghma, published by Habib Yaghmai, descendent of the famous Persian 
poet with the same name. The other is more sporadic Ddnesh, There are 
other Journals which infrequently carry articles of scholarly intere.st but which 
should not be neglected by the student. For example, the Bulletin Bimestriel 
de la Commission Nationals Iraniene pour TUnesco 3 (No. 3-4, 1951), 43-52, 
carries a singnificant article In English by Prof. W. B. Henning on “The 
Decipherment of the Pahlavi Inscription". In the same issue, there is a con- 
tribution on the same subject by M. Mustafavi, Head of the Museum of Anti- 
quities in Teheran. The Journal of the Faculty of Arts of Tabriz University, 
begun in 1949, carries articles on the history of Azarbaizan as well as local 
dialects Turkish and Iranian. 

The Burhan i Qati, famous Persian Dictionary, is published by M. Moin 
in Volume I from a to th, 550 pp. It is far more than a new edition of the 
dictionary, containing etymologies and extensive notes with important intro- 
ductory essays by several scholars. The Series Iran Kud^ edited by Mahmud 
Moghadam, Professor of Avesta and Old Persian, in the University of Tehe- 
ran, is concerned with Philology. Eleven numbers in equal volume have been 
published; several concerning local dialects (No. ii was on Vafs, a district 
near Hamadan) are of interest to the scholars. 

Prof. Poure Dawond has brought out a book under the title of Far- 
hang--e--Iran-ebdstdn in Persian of 380 pages, in which he dealt very exhau- 
stively with about a dozen subjects such as mihan, frahangistan, Rati, dabir, 
Khrafstars etc., giving almost all references where the words occur in Ancient 
Avesta, Pahlavi and other texts. He has also given copious references to works 
of European and Parsi scholars, who have tried to interpret the various terms. 
The article on Dasatir will be found of great interest as the learned author 
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has dealt with not only the contents of the text but aslo with the grammar 
of the language used in it. Next in importance is the treatment given by the 
author to the twelve months of the Zoroastrian calendar. Other subjects dealt 
with include animals such as the dog and the horse and birds such as the 
eagle and the cock. The author has enriched the book by giving interesting 
references from the Shah-nameh touching the various subjects dealt with. 

The ancient Iranian people formed a branch of the Indo-European people 
and were very closely related to the ancient Indo-Aryans. Hence the lang- 
uage, literature and culture of the Iranians and Indians are akin to each 
other. It is, therefore, not only beneficial but essential that the Iranian lite- 
rature should be studied side by side with the Ancient India, i.e., Vedic 
literature for the proper understanding of both the Cultures. With this nece- 
ssity in view, the Vaidika Samsodhaua Mandala, Poona, opened on 20th 
July 1951, a centre for Iranian Studies under the able guidance of the well 
known Iranian scholar Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala, who was formerly the 
Director of the Deccan College Post-Graduate and Research Institute, Poona. 
He conducts Avesta classes for Sanskrit scholars and research students. 
Vaidika Samsodhana Mandala is to be congratulated for the introduction of 
Avestan studies. It is proposed to bring out for beginners *‘An Avesta Read- 
er*' with a comparative grammar of the Sanskrit and the Avestan language 
and this work has been entrusted to Dr. Irach Taraporewala who is now 
engaged in it. 

It is really a matter of great gratification to learn that the Poona Uni- 
versity has now agreed to introduce and recognise Iranian Studies as a 
subject for study in the higher examination and has asked the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Board of Sanskrit and the Board of Linguistics for working 
out the details. I hope earnestly that the other Universities may follow the 
example of the Poona University and try and introduce in their curriculum 
the Iranian Studies-A vesta, Pahlavi and Ancient Persian for aU examinations. 

Thanks to the laudable efforts of the late Mr. K. R. Cama, Avesta, 
Pahlavi and Ancient Persian were introduced into the entire curriculum of 
the Bombay University in 1894. They were taught and are being taught 
even at present in the Sir Jamshedji Jeejeebhoy and Mulla Feroze Madre- 
ssas respectively under the able guidance and principalship of Dr. Jamshed 
M. Unwala, m.a,ph.d. (Heidelberg) as the Colleges of Bombay have no chair 
for these studies. The Uuiversities of most civilised nations of the world 
find in them interest and inspiration. 

By the sad death of Ervad B. N. Dhabhar, the work of Pahlavi Dic- 
tionary has been nipped in the bud. The importance of the Pahlavi diction- 
ary is very great and I suggest that the Trustees of the Parsi Punchayat 
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Funds and Properties should take up the services of the distinguished 
Iranists like Prof. H. W. Bailey, Prof. W. B. Henning, Prof. H. S. Nyberg, 
Prof. Menasee, Prof. Benveniste, Prof. Kaj Basr and Dr. J. M. Unwala in 
the preparation of this important and herculean task. Otherwise, these above- 
named scholars may be asked to prepare a separate glossary of the Pahlavi 
Texts, such as Dcnkart, Datistan-i Denik, Bundahisn, Matikan i Hazar Ba- 
tistan etc. At present we have got the Pahlavi glossaries of Nyberg Hang 
and West, Dastur Jamasp Asana, Bharucha etc., but these are not enough 
for the advancement of the study of Pahlavi. 

A new translation of the entire Avesta and Pahlavi literature on the 
model of the Sacred Books of the East Series edited by F. Maxmuller is 
absolutely requisite on account of the discovery of new materials and studies 
of Saka, Sogidan, Manichean and Turfan, as the translations given in those 
volumes have become obsolete. For this purpose new and critical editions 
of the Pahlavi and Avesta Texts are necessary as well. 

Friends and Fellow-delegates, I have tried your patience for a long 
time and it is time to stop. I thank you for the patient hearing you have 
given me and crave your indulgence for the dry nature of my address. I 
believe this Conference has a great part to play in the future progress of 
our couutry by aiding in the revival of ancient learning and Culture and I 
trust it will prove itself worthy of this hard and responsible task. 



Section III 
Classical Sanskrit 

By Lieut. Col. R. D. Kakmarkar e.d. 

Mr. President and delegates. 

It is my duty at the outset to thank the organizers of the All-India 
Oriental Conference for having elected me President of the Classical Section 
for this Session. It may be known to some of you that nearly 34 years ago, 
I was one of the General Secretaries of the First Oriental Conference at 
Poona and I am glad to be one of the Office Bearers at this Session, though 
after such a long lapse of time. 

The Classical Section is one of the most comprehensive of the Sections 
of the Conference, inasmuch as it comprises all non-Vedic literature, exclud- 
ing the technical sciences and religion and philosophy, but in a sense it can 
be taken to be one of the most important, because the aspirations and the 
thoughts of the common man are reflected more in the Classical literature 
of a country than in any other fonn of literature. A nation's greatness can 
certainly be judged from the eminence it has attained in the domain of 
Philosophy and the discussion and exposition of what are called the Eternal 
Verities; but it is equally true that a nation is more widely known to other 
nations by the greatness it has attained in the sphere of drama, poetry and 
other common forms of literature. Take for instance, the case of England. 
England is certainly far better known as the producer of Shakespeare and 
Milton than a producer of philosophers like Locke, Hume, Berkley or warriors 
and statesmen of great eminence. It is, therefore, incumbent upon us to see 
that Indian classical literature is made known to as many people on this 
earth as possible and that too as early as possible. I shall refer to this 
matter further on in the final part of my Address. 

I shall now deal in some detail with Classical Sanskrit Literature, 
referring briefly to what has bee done during the last few years and what 
requires to be done in the near future: — 

(t) As regards the Epics — the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, we 
can pride ourselves on the fact that considerable progress has been made 
regarding the critical edition of the Mahabharata undertaken by the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona. It is now evident that the end is in 
sight and possibly in the course of the next few years the complete edition 
would be published, though the Epilogue to it has yet to be undertaken. 
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The Bhandarkar Institute has made a plan for a critical edition of the 
Harivaih^a and arrangements arc also being made to write out the Epilogue 
on proper lines. 

As regards the Ramayana, it is pleasant to note that the M. S. Uni- 
versity of Baroda has been actively engaged in bringing out a critical 
edition ot that Epic. 'The Journal of the Oriental Institute Baroda" has 
been, since its inception two years ago, publishing research papers on the 
various aspects of the Ramayana studies. 

(2) As regards the Puranas, not much is being done and we are not 
yet prone to pay as much attention to the Puranas as they deserve. Barring 
the work of Prof. Hajra, I do not find any scholar definitely devoting himself 
to this literature. More and more scholars are required to take to this work 
seriously. It is quite true that as yet we have no authoritative editions of 
the Puranas. My suggestion here is that instead of waiting for a perfect 
critical edition, it is advisable to print all the eighteen Puranas and sub- 
Puranas from a few reliable manuscripts and give proper annexes to their 
contents so that scholars would have sufficient material to go on with criticism 
of this kind of work. It would be ruinous to wait before a complete scientific 
edition is prepared, I do not think it is necessary to dilate upon the importance 
of the Puranas, even though scholars like the late Dr, A. B. Keith, have 
persistently been crying down the Purapas as unreliable. It is time that this 
high-brow attitute towards the Puranas is changed. Several scholars are now 
convinced that there is a lot of reliable, historical evidence in the Puranas, 
which can throw fresh light upon the political, social, religious and economic 
problems of ancient times. Though Pargiter and others have laboured on 
these topics, my personal opinion is that they have all been too cautious to 
come to any definite conclusions, partly owing to their prejudice aud partly 
owing to the environments in which they had been working. But now that 
India has become a free nation,^ it is up to us to make a fresh beginning in 
the interpretation of these works, not necessarily in a partisan patriotic 
spirit, but certainly with greater S5mipathy and greater appreciation of the 
traditions underlying this form of literature. 

Some valuable reference books for the study of the Puranas have been 
recently published, such as the 'Purana Index' by Prof. V, V. Dikshitar, 
which deals with only five Puranas, 'A Concordance of Purana Contents' by 
Sri Yashopal Tandon, which though small in size, is very useful for locating 
the broad subjects dealt with in the main Puranas, the HarivarhSa and the 
two epics, 'A Cultural Index to the Puranas’ by Dr. A. P. Karmarkar is 
almost ready and would soon be published by the Bhandarkar Institute, 
Poona. It is desirable that some established Research Institute should undertake 
the publication of the PurA^as. 
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(3) As regards the drama, prose and poetic Kavyas and similar forms 
of literature, a great deal has been done, but here also a complete bibliography 
of these works has yet to be made. Especially in the field of drama, we 
find so many new names of dramas appearing in works recently found or 
discovered, but the dramatic works proper have not yet been made available. 
In this connection, it is necessary to make a nation-wide attempt to unearth 
and make public all the manuscript material that has still remained to be 
tapped. Government help is absolutely essential if this work has to be done 
expeditiously and thoroughly. It is hoped that the Government of India 
would come to the help of the Oriental Conference if it launches upon a 
scheme in this connection. 

A large number of scholars (Professors Bhat, Deosthali, Aggarval, 
Choudhnri etc.) have been working in this field and some good monographs 
have been published, dealing with dramas and kavyas in all their aspects. 
Last year I published an edition of Sakuntala, where I have tried to show 
that the Bengali Recension of that play has not had a fair deal, and that 
the Sakuntala was originally intended to be a Five-Act drama. The question 
of Kalidasa's date is still being debated npon as keenly as ever. Professor 
Shembavanekar in his 'Glamour of the Guptas' vehemently pleads for the 
earlier (ist century B. C.) date for Kalidasa. There is some force in his 
arguments, but the matter obviously requires further investigation and proof. 
My own view about such problems is that established traditions should not 
be discarded as untrustworthy unless there is unimpeachable evidence to do so. 

'A Concordance of Kalidasa's Poems' composed by T. K. Ramchandra 
Aiyer, has been recently published by the Madras University, It would per- 
haps have been better if Devanagari type had been used instead of the 
Roman type and the Concordance had comprised verses from all genuine 
works of K^idasa. Tne *Bharatako^a' by M. R, Kavi, which is a dictionary 
of technical terms in music and dramaturgy, is another useful publication 
worth noting. Not much is being done in the field of Prosody or metre. 

The Deccan College Post-Graduate Institute is going on with its am- 
bitious scheme of the '‘Sanskrit Thesaurus on Historical Lines." The preli- 
minaries have been more or less stablised and the work is expected to go 
on with greater vigour in future. 

A number of interesting historical and smaller kavyas have also been 
recently published, such as 

(1) 'Sahendravilasa' by Sridhara Vehkate^a 

(Published by Dr. Raghavan) 

(2) 'Surjanakavya* by Gauda Candra 4 ekhara 

(3) Jamavijayakavya by Vamanatha > choudhari of Cal- 

(4) 'Virabhadra-Campu' by Padmanatha 3 cutta 
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"An illustrated set of Amara^ataka", by Dr. Motichandra, "Paramananda- 
kavya" (edited by Dr. Sardesai), ‘Rasavilasa* of Bhudeva (edited by Miss 
Premalata Sharma), 'Sudraka' by Shri Chandrabali Pandey, 'Adhara^ataka' 
(edited by Prof. N. A. Gore). 

The Travancore University has also published several interesting 
small works. 

Concerted efforts must be made to publish smaller rare works (pre- 
ferably with English translation). A series like the old Niniayasagara ‘Kavya- 
mala* series, could usefully be started for this purpose. That much we 
certainly owe to those who had taken a lot of trouble to preserve such works 
in manuscript form. 

(4) Histories properly written of Sanskrit drama, Sanskrit poetry and 
minor literature are a desideratum. An ambitious attempt made by the Cal- 
cutta University which has brought forth one volume of History of Classical 
Sanskrit Literature by Dasgupta and De, unfortunately has not come up to 
expectations for some reason or other. An authoritative body like our Con- 
ference, may do well to assign certain periods of such works definitely to 
some scholars and take the responsibility of co-ordinating such attempts it- 
self. Otherwise, spasmodic plans are likely to end in a frittering away of time, 
energy and money. All such attempts certainly have their own value, but if 
they could be done under the auspices of a body like the All-India Oriental 
Conference, the results are bound to be more fruitful. 

It is indeed creditable that periodicals and books in Sanskrit on various 
branches of Sanskritic studies continue to be published in a larger number, 
convincingly proving that Sanskrit is not a dead language. A few of these 
are noted below: — 

(i) History of Sanskrit literature in Sanskrit,by Prof. Agrawal of Ludhiana 

(•i) ' Mrs. Kshama Rao 

(^) 1 K. S. Nagarjun 

(^) 3 

(v) V. Subrahman Aiyer 

('^) R. Pathak 

(0 (based on ‘Faust’) S, N. Tadpatrikar 

The translation in Marathi of the BhS^ya of Pata&jali, by the late Vasudeo 
Shastri Abh3rankar; and that of Rasagahgadhara (Part I, by Prof. Athavale) 
have been recently published. 

Translations or renderings of important Sanskrit works in regional 
languages continue to be published, but unless Government come to the aid 
of {oivate agencies, it is not possible to envisage great activity in this 
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connection. It is not my intention to name the large number of writers to 
whom we all owe a debt of gratitude for whatever they have been doing in 
this field. I am more concerned with making a general observation as to how 
Sanskrit Classical literature can be the best guarantee for giving a proper 
idea of Indian culture to the outside world. In this connection, I may be 
permitted to quote here what our Prime Minister Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
says in one place: 

''If I was asked what is the greatest treasure which India possesses 
and what is her finest heritage, I would answer unhesitatingly, it is 
the Sanskrit language and literature and all that it contains. This is 
a magnificent inheritance and so long as this endures and influences 
the life of our people, the basic genius of India would continue.’* 

No better testimony to the importance of Sanskrit language and literature 
could have been given by any one. Another fact to be noted is that what 
we call Sanskrit culture is formed by the fusion of different races right up 
from the beginning of Civilization. Everybody has contributed to this com- 
posite entity called Sanskrit culture, — the Draviidans, the Aryans, Asuras, 
Parasikas, Daityas, Danavas, Nagas and the aboriginal inhabitants of vary- 
ing degrees of civilization, not to mention the Scythians, Muslims and Euro- 
peans in modem times. These all have contributed to make this culture the 
culture of Bharata as a whole. This being the case, it is sad to contemplate 
that a cry has been raised specially from the south of India that Sanskrit 
culture is something germane only to northern India and that it has over- 
powered what is called the southern or Dravidian culture. The facts are 
perhaps the other way round. The Dravidians were probably the first in the 
field and in the philosophical domain, with the major Bhasyakaras coming 
from the South, their importance can not be challenged. The Dravidian 
culture can be said to have influenced the northern Aryans very powerfully 
indeed. So, what we call now Sanskrit culture is certainly both Dravidian 
and Aryan. In order that this culture be made known to others, I suggest 
that well-known works from Sanskrit should be translated into European 
languages and made available to foreign people there at a very low cost and 
the Government should finance liberally all attempts to translate such works 
into the regional languages as well. It is too much to expect that Series 
like the ‘Sacred Books of the East^ or the ‘Harvard Oriental Series* would 
continue to be published by other countries, now that India has stood on 
her own legs politically. Tne Indians, therefore, must take now the initiative 
in not only continuing such series, but in making them more comprehensive 
by adding a very large number of Classical works in every field of literature. 
It is also essential that in order that the unity of India might be properly 
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preserved, Sanskrit should find an important place in the school and college 
curriculum of studies. The Indian Constitution has rightly ruled that Sans- 
krit should be regarded as an all-Tndia language; hence it is but fair that 
every one who dcvsircs to call himself literate should study it. 

In these days of Atom and Hydrogen bombs and Jet air-planes, there 
is every danger of an appeal for the realisation of the value of Sanskrit 
learning and culture, falling on deaf ears. The following acute observations 
of W. Norman Brown (P. 53. The United States and India and Pakistan' 
1953') in this connection deserve to be seriously considered : — 

'Tn education secularisation appears in the fact that the Hindu and 
Muslim Classical languages-Sanskrit Arabic and Persian-and the literature 
composed in them have attracted even fewer students in the last five years. 
The fairly distinguished possition which these subjects had achieved in the 
public education system by the late nineteenth century and continued to 
hold the same for some decades has now contracted disastrously in the eyes 
of Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian scholars. It is a question whether the neglect 
of traditional culture is to the two nations' best interests." 

While as many as twelve Science labortories have been founded by 
the Go\ ( rnment of India at colossal recurring and non-recurring expenditure, 
and several others arc projected, practically very little has been done for 
the promotion of traditional culture. The Five-Year Plan seems to have 
completely ignored this aspect of national advance-a fact to which a reference 
was made by H.E. Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, Governor of Bombay in a 
speech at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute on the 13th of Septem- 
ber last. H. E. howevr felt confident that the Government of India would 
be only too glad to rectify this omission, if well-prepared schemes backed by 
All-India institutions were presented to them, and said that he would do 
do all he can in such matters. I earnestly hope that the All-India Oriental 
Conference would take the lead without undue delay in this connection. Lastly 
I wish to make some practical suggestions. 

(1) The Central Government should be requested to make Sanskrit 
(Arabic or Persian) and Ancient Indian Culture compulsory subjects at the 
All-India Public Service Examinations, 

(2) Both the above subjects should be compulsory for all college 
students upto the Pre-Graduate Examination, and at the Degree Examination 
for students in the Arts Faculty. 

(3) Publication of rare manuscripts with Translation into English and 
regional languages be immediately taken in hand. 

(4) Well-known Classical Works rendered into English for the benefit 
of foreign nations, be published and distributed freely. The folloMong brief 
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list would indicate what type of works I have in mind > 

1. Dramas of and Tales from Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti etc. 

2. Tales from Sanskrit Drama. 

3. Tales from Sanskrit Kavyas. 

4. Romantic tales. 

5. Devotional Hymns, etc. 

If steps are taken to implement the above suggestions and thus Sanskrit 
attains its proper place in the cultural domain of Bharata, there would be a 
common bond of Sanskrit language and culture which would unify the different 
provinces together and would by giving a proper impetus to the development 
of regional languages, most effectively contribute ultimately to a properly 
unified Bh^ata which then would be in a position to hold her hand high 
up in the comity of the world. 



Section IV 
Islamic Culture 

By Prof. N. A. Nadvi 

The' last two devastating world-wars may have been responsible for 
other things but one fact that emerges out in bold relief is the international 
out-look which is being developed to a great degree in the mind of the people. 
For the second time the world is trying to remove all those barriers which 
divide man and man and cause conflegration in different groups of humanity. 
We have witnessed the tragic fate of the League of Nations and now even 
with the international conception the life of the United Nations Organization 
seems to be in a precarious condition and it is feared that any day this ship 
of our hopes might be wrecked to pieces on the rocks of narrow-mindedness, 
and humanity instead of progressing on the path of enlightenment and peace 
may go back to the age of darkness and savagery. If the international out- 
look so-much talked of, is to be maintained, we must look to history which 
after all is the essence of our experiences of thousand of years. It is in the 
light of history and history alone that humanity can be saved from future 
disaster and destruction. 

From time to time the world has seen efforts being made to bring 
about a complete unity of thought and action among the people of the world 
through the agencies of religion, politics, economics and intellect and among 
these efforts the contributions made by Islam stand out most prominently 
in the hisiory of the world. It is to be remembered that except in Arabia 
wherever civilization thrived in' the past, it was a concerted effort of centu- 
ries. The grandeur of Greece, the glory of Rome, the pomp of Persia and 
the greatness of India were evolved through ages but the infusion of dynamic 
life in the nomadic tribal groups that lived in a God-forsaken desert cut off 
from the rest of the world and the transformation of the people who were 
given to most abominable practices viz religious, social and moral, into a highly 
civilised and cultural nation was nothing short of a miracle of Islam. Arabia, 
which was a centre of all superstitions, moral degradation, personal jealousies 
and conflicts, wars and feuds, with the advent of Islam, became the cradle 
of the noblest nation canying the torch of peace and civilization in the whole 
world. Within a century, the Islamic world extended from the shores of the 
Atlantic to the great wall of China. This unique achievement was the result 
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of the inspiration drawn from one book, one command and one language. 
The leader was the Prophet, the book was the Quran and the language Arabic. 
Islam is not a mere faith or a political idea but it is a true guide and light 
for the betterment of humanity and peace and progress. As far as religion 
was concerned, it was not a bundle of dogmas, superstitions and hair-spliting 
metaphysical problems but it laid at rest all the differences by accepting the 
basic truth of all religions, prophets and revealed books of all countries and 
of all times. Instead of stressing formal outward expressions of prayer and 
worship, it underlined the acts of human welfare, equality, fraternity and li- 
berty. The Quran repeatedly invites the people to think, to ponder, to ex- 
periment and to discover for themselves powders and forces of nature for their 
own use. Thus rationality and humanity are the fundamentals of Islamic 
philosophy. 

The Muslims with the full responsibility of their mission did not only 
tr\^ to regain and recover all the past achievements of thousands of years 
of cullural and scientific achievements of the human race, but added a con- 
siderable quota of their intellectual wealth. The prophet from the very be- 
giiming of his missionary career, had repeatedly ordered his followers to acquire 
knowledge, study the marvels of nature and master the forces of material 
and spiritual world. Sayings of the prophet like “to seek knowlelige is a duty 
for every Muslim male and Muslim female" or “the ink of the scholar is more 
holy than the blood of the martyr" have become proverbial. Islam being sure 
of its own ground and of its truth has persistently invited the people to have 
a rational outlook and attitude in every walk of life, and to study every branch 
of know'ledgo rationally. The prophet announced “An hour of contemplation 
and study of God’s creation is better than a year of adoration." As far as 
the study of all the forms and branches of science was concerned, his convic- 
tion was “Teach science: he who teaches it fears Allah, he who spreads it 
distributes alms, he who possesses it becomes the object of veneration and 
benevolence. Science saves from error and sin, it clears the way to paradise, 
it is our companion in travel, our confidence in the desert and our society 
in solitude. It guides us in the pleasures and pains of life and serves as an 
ornament before our friend. It is thought that the Almighty elevates men to 
a height where they can pronounce what is true and what is good." 

He has stated that for the sake of knowledge, travel even to China 
to quencli the thirst for knowledge. Further he has ordained that wisdom is 
the lost property of the faithful and he should pick it up wherever he finds 
it. It was with this spirit that the Muslims began to collect and pick up 
whatever and wherever a thing of wisdom was found. 

Their first achievement was to bring a greater part of the then known 
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world under one flag, one law and one status; where all men enjoyed equal 
rights, equal privileges and equal opportunities. All the man-created barriers 
of caste, creed, colour, culture or country were removed. The oppressed were 
freed, the slaves liberated, and the fallen ones were raised to their full height. 
Thus for the first time, the people rushed to make this great experiment a success. 

It is interesting and also surprising that what we call the achievements 
of Islamic culture are not the works of Muslims only nor are tliese the 
contributions of the Arabs alone. Many Christians, Jews, Zorastorians and the 
Hindus have contributed their share in the growth of this gigantic palace 
of wisdom. 

When the Arabs came out of their country, the culture and civiliza- 
tion of the world had not only begun to decay but ignorance, narrow-mind- 
edness and unbelievable fanaticism had destroyed them completely. The 
Muslims undertook the tedious task of salvaging whatever was left. They 
first rescued what was lying under the debris and ruins and then by Here- 
culian efforts rebuilt it. Again not being contented with the mere restoration 
of the past, they added the results of their patience and thoughtful researches. 
Such was their zeal to rescue all that was nearly lost or out of their imme- 
diate reach that their mighty caliphs instead of asking for precious material 
wealth, demanded old manuscripts from their vanquished opponents. It was 
in this manner that they tried to get hold of all the books and pamphlets 
which were available in this connection. First they contacted the scholars who 
knew about the Greek’s contribution to the different branches of arts and 
sciences. With their help, they had them translated into Arabic either directly 
from the original or through their Syric or Persian version. Here we must 
admire the sense of honesty and gratitude of the Arabs, Though it was possible 
at that time to put the label of their own name to all the intellectual pro- 
ductions, they openly acknowl^ged the sources of their inspirations. They 
received their early knowledge of medicine, philosophy, mathematics etc,, 
from Greece and even to this day they call their system of medicine 'Tibb- 
i-Yurani and Falsafa-i-Yanani and Uqladis. They learned their numerical 
system from India and even today they gratefully mention it as Indian 
numerals. But if they have taken from others plentifully, they have given 
to the world abundantly and somewhat superior in quality. If they have 
drawn inspiration from Aristotle, Plato, Galem, Hypprocrates etc., they have 
given to the world their thinkers like Al-Kindi, Faraib, Ibn Muskawaih, Ib^ 
Sina, Ibn-Baja', Ibn-i-Tufail, Ibn-i-Rushd, Ibn-i-razi etc. In Mathematics, 
if they took the numerical system from India, they improved the fundamental 
arithmetical operation. Zero was invented by Mahamad-bin-Musa and Algebra 
is practically their creation. They invented the "sine”, "tangent” and "co- 
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tangent" and developed spherical geometry. In the same way and with the 
same abundances, they contributed their proud and substantial share in the 
growth and development of Chemistr^^ Physics, Natural History, Geography, 
Geology, Astronomy, Astrology, Botany, Opthalmology and Mechanics. Within 
the limited scope of this address it is not possible for me to go into greater 
details. Hundreds of books have been written on these subjects, and there 
is no standard work on the historical development on any of these subjects 
which does not acknowledge this debt gratefully. In short from the 8th century 
to the I2lh century, the Arabs were the teachers of the world and they 
would have continued to be so had they not neglected the basic teachings 
of their religion. The Quran contains certain guidance and object! ves-whosoever 
will follow them will achieve the same result. The Arabs lo.st sight of them 
and were deprived of their greatness and renown and were relegated to 
unenviable position by other nations who carried the torch of culture and 
civilization. 

The European nations having come into contact with Arabic culture 
and thought, through Spain, Sicily and Italy followed the path of rationalism. 
And very soon the leadership of the world passed on from the Arabs to them. 

Coming nearer home it was again the Muslims who brought India once 
more in contact with the rest of the world. With the extinction of Buddhism, 
India had ceased to possess an international importance. Arabs knew India 
much earlier than the advcn<- of Islam. Arab merchants had settled down 
on the coasts of India and they were enamoured of the great culture and 
learning of India. It was, therefore, no surprise that the Muslims turned in 
search of learning also towards this country. Haroon-ar-Rashid invited the 
prominent scholars from India who translated books on Medicine, Mathematics, 
Astronomy and Philosophy. In addition, some of them were entrusted with 
the management of hospitals and scientific and pharmacological laboratories. 
Scores of travellers who visited India have left detailed accounts of the country. 
Sulaiman, Masudi, Abu-Zaid Idisri etc. are but a few names in that connection. 
Even during Mahmood Ghaznavi's time a great scholar and thinker Abdur 
Rehman- al-Beruni, was engaged in collecting all the possible scientific, reli- 
gions and social information relating to India. His work known as ‘India’ is 
monumental and stands in a class by itself. 

Besides the seekers of the material and intellectual wealth, there came 
a host of Muslim saints in search of spiritual enlightenment. They have 
influenced the religious thoughts and trends of the country. Dr. Tarachand 
and other authorities on the subject have very ably discussed in their bodk^ 
this aspect of Islamic influence. Having made this country their home, they 
began to contribute to the various branches of Arts and Science. In Architecture, 
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music, painting, clothing, pieces of furniture, food, system of education, literature, 
development of modem Indian languages as the vehicles of the literary ex- 
pression and the birth of a lingua franka, Hindi or Urdu, Most of these con- 
tributions are too well known to you. 

I will now pass on to the present condition of the Muslim world. From 
the very commencement as the present century, they have begun to realize 
their sad plight and position to which they have been reduced owing to the 
wrong interpretation of the basic ideology. And they have been awaken^ by 
the ruthless persecution of the imperialist powers. The result is that from 
Tunisia to Turkistan, Malaya & Indonesia every Muslim country has either 
broken the chains of slavery or is up in arms to liberate itself. At present 
a new life is throbbing and there is an earnest attempt to live a life of honour 
and respect, peace and prosperity and devoted to the welfare of the humanity 
at large. 

The last international Oriental Conference held at Istanbul was a living 
proof of the new intellctual life of the Muslims all the world over. Let us hope 
that they once more succeed in giving to the world their best contribution of 
mind and spirit. 

Europe is aware of the past glory and of the potentiality of the Muslim 
mind and character. It is to know more and more about the real Muslim contri- 
bution in the past and the possible achievements in the future that they have 
introduced Arabic, Persian, Turkish and Islamic culture as regular important 
subjects at their centres of learning. In every country of Europe and in the 
majority of the States in America, these subjects are being pursued with great 
diligence and zeal. Seminars and conferences are held, important manuscripts 
edited and printed, magazines and periodicals published, and the vast literature 
minutely studied. India happily as a free country holds a unique position. It 
is therefore not only desirable but essential that the scholars of this country 
should study the history and culture, religion and language of the Muslims 
who are so predominant in Middle-East, Far-East, Near-East Asia and Africa. 
This will lead to a better understanding, closer co-operation and happier relations. 

It is indeed a matter of regret that during the recent years not only 
has the study of these subjects been neglected but is also discouraged. In 
fact all Universities and intellectual centres should have department of Islamic 
studies. Here Islam and all that goes with this name has received the best 
treatment in the past and I am sure will continue to have it in a greater 
degree in the future. 



Section VI : Pall & Buddhism 

By Prof. N. K. Bhagwat 

Brothers and Sisters Delegates, 

Let me, in the first place, very sincerely thank the Executive Com- 
mittee of the All-India Oriental Conference, for having conferred upon me this 
honour of presiding over this section of the XVI I session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference at Ahmedabad. This is now the sixth year, since a separate 
section is being alloted to P^i & Buddhism. This innovation has resulted in 
enabling Pali Scholars to devote specialised attention to this pre-eminently 
potential field of research and which every year brings in fresh discoveries 
and throws further light on the yet undiscovered regions of Pali and Buddhism. 
The worldwide interest, which Buddhism has enlisted so far and been enlisting 
every year, has amply justified the wisdom of the organisers of the Conference, 
in giving a separate section for Pali. I am, however, inclined to believe that 
“Pali and Buddhism’’ is not a happy nomenclature. Buddhism as such was 
never intended by the Buddha to be designated as an “Ism". “Pali and 
Buddha’s way of life" or "Pali and Buddha’s Humanism" or "Pali and 
Buddha Sasana’’ would have been the proper title. He, for example, has 
used the term “Sanatana Dharma” and he has taught what was fundamental 
or basic and eschewed all what was accidental and spurious. However, I bow 
down to the nomenclature and shall set my views, which are not in sequence 
and yet should be thought out by one, who is interested in this section. 

It is customery for the President of a Section to deliver an elaborate 
discourse and make an exhaustive analysis of the progress and development 
of Literature and indicate the prospects in his Section. The importance of 
this procedure can never be gainsaid; but merely to give a long list of authors 
and their publications in a particular field during a period of time and there- 
by assess the progress of scholarship in that field is not always possible 
nor feasible. It helps to inform the scholar and the hearer, in a compact 
speech, and get thereby a comprehensive idea of the variety and richness of 
a Literature and yet it is from another point far more important to give in 
a nutshell the condition and progress of a particular field and tendencies and 
potentialities, its capacity to attract others and from general considerations 
to deduce such conclusion as may go to fitly evaluate the section under 
consideration. I follow the second course: (x) I shall confine myself to a men- 
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tion of one or two points of enquiry and discussion. I ahall show the pro- 
gress of PIdi Scholarship and its present conditon, (2) make a brief mention 
of the discoveries in P 5 li Antiquities, Archaelogy and Art, (3) show how 
circumstances have tended in recent years to widen out ideas about P^i and 
how this field of enquiry includes every aspect of our culture and how fhe 
tendency to understand each other is on the increase among the countries 
of South-East Asia, and lastly (4) indicate one or two ways by which Pali 
scholarship will gain in popularity and interest. 

In this historical and culturally excellent city of Ahmedabad, I am 
specially lucky in being priviledged to speak upon the Buddha’s teachings, 
because it is the sacred place, where there is the Ashram of Mahatmaji. His 
aims and objects and the means of achieving them showed a marvellous 
correspondence to those of the Buddha and thereby to produce an impression 
that Mahatmaji was the Maitreya Buddha, who is supposed to appear aftor 
Gautama Buddha. Whatever may have been the case, this place of Gandhiji 
-his Karma Bhumi-and his teachings, methods and the technique afterwards 
found favour not only with India, but even with the whole World. It is this 
that has made me particularly happy in speaking on this occasion. Further, 
it is here that my Guru, the late Kosambi and an oriental PMi Scholar of 
international fame, was helping Gandhiji in the "Pura-tatwa Mandir” from 
where many works and texts on Buddhism are published. This distant asso- 
ciation is another reason that makes me furtha happy. In a time-limit, given 
to me, I shall try to give you my views and general consideration about 
PMi and Bud^a's Humanism-who would not like to speak on the Buddha's 
Humanism-who would not like to speak on the Buddha's work and his Lite- 
rature? The Buddha was the "Blessed companion of mankind" and the 
downtrodden. PMi itself is a proof, if any proof is needed to show Buddha's 
partiality to the language of the Masses of his own times and his flat refusal 
to accept Sanskrit. It is the progress of this Language (PSli) that we have 
to survey here. 

Pali scholarship has gained in diversity, but has been, on the whole, 
showing signs of dicadence and neglect: 

On this side of India I must say that the PMi studies began with the late 
Prof. Dhannanand Kosambi who was broi^ht first into light by the late Dr. 
K. C. Bhandarkar. Dr. Bhandarkar was the first scholar, who introduced Pali 
in the Bombay University as far back as 1913, and Prof. Kosambi was made 
tile first Professor of Pili in the Fergussion College, Poona. With him the 
PSli studies started cm its career and then P&li and Buddhism got its real 
a 4 yancement and general awakening. In fact, Prof. Kosambi gave the ortho- 
dox scholars of Sanskrit a rude shock and many of them wondered whether 
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it was so very necessary to give Pali studies such a high position in the 
University of Bombay and at the various Examinations, conducted by it. Pali 
studies in general began to be flourished and Pali texts were published in the 
Devanagari. Prof. Kosambi, the late Prof. C. V. Raj wade with Messrs N. K. Bhag- 
wat, P. V. Bapat and Dr. P. L. Vaidya, of Bhandarkar Research Institute, the 
Mahabodhi Society, Dr. B. C. Law and the late Dr. B. M. Barua, Rev. Ottam 
of Burma, the Buddha Society of Bombay and *Tura-Tatwa Mandir*' and 
Bombay University etc. published Devanagari Editions and along with this 
Pali Literature, Buddhist Arts of Painting, sculpture, and other studies of 
Buddhist Antiquities attracted attention of the Scholar and the Diletantte. 
With this onward career it was then the fate of Pali Language to suffer 
from a chequered career. Sanskrit Professors were not always very willing 
to accord Pali, a primary and fundamental position, side by side, with Sans- 
krit, and attempts were made to do away with its hegemony by dropping 
it from the then Matriculation Examination. Even then attempts were success- 
fully made by the late Dr. A. L. Nair and the late Sir N. G. Chandraverkar, 
the then Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay University to restore it to that exa- 
mination. The Pali Literature, however, remained a concern only of few colleges 
and schools since the other schools were unwilling to make provision for a 
study ot this language in their Institutions and excepting the Fergussion College, 
Baroda College and the St. Xavier's College, Bombay, in no other college, was it 
given an honoured place. In the meantime Ardhamagadhi caught the imagi- 
nation of our Sanskritists. It proved to be a very popular language and the 
number of centres have been opened for its studies. With the decentralisation 
of the Bombay University and the establishment of Regional Universities, 
Pali is officially recognised as a language in every University and yet its 
number shows diminution. Inspite of this handicap Pali study has kept on 
steady progress and development in other parts of India and the world at 
large. Our Pali scholars and Professors have diverted their energies to other 
fields of Indology, like the Chinese, the Tibetan and other languages and 
Pali studies have lost in intensity and specialisation. After the late Prof. 
Kosambi, the true generation of Pali scholars, with few exceptions, has dwin- 
dled down. To day Pali language as such is a matter of study for those, who 
want to have an easy escape and thus has riot produced any scholars of 
eminence, barring very few. 

The necessity for a Pali study can never be exaggerated. Its great 
handicap however lies in various scripts, like the Singhalese, the Siamese 
and the Burmese, in which the literature is published. It is by concerted 
efforts of the Universities of India that ''A Tipitaka Board'* should be formed 
with a body of renowned scholars and a schetne for the Publication of P&li 
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Texts and especially, the Commentary literature, be formulated so that it 
should be completed within ten or fifteen years. It is thus the Shastries and 
Pandits of India, who will be attracted to this field and their co-operation 
and interest will go a great way in advancing Pali studies. I personally believe 
that this work must be undertaken by an influencial body like ‘the All-India 
Oriental Conference.' The Universities of India must come forward to help the 
scheme with a liberal financial aid. 

All-Sided Progress briefly Indicated: (i) In the matter of Pali Litera- 
ture : Pali concordance of the Tipitaka, the Jataka Volumes of the Kasi Vidya- 
Peetha, and the great impetus given by Dr. Ambedkar and his scholars to 
Pali Literature must be specially mentioned along with others. “The Mithila 
Sanskrit Institute*’, “The Nalanda Buddhist Institute'* and “The Institute of 
Prakrits and Jain Studies and Ahimsa" at Vesali, and “The Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavana*' of Bombay must be specially referred to in this connection. Pali 
Dictionaries and specially Dr. Edgerton's “Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit" show a 
high watennark of Pali scholarship. Our knowledge of the fundamental character 
of Pali is further rendered richer and richer by the publications of the Chinese 
and the Tibetan works and the frequent visits, undertaken by Indian scholars 
to places likes Burma, China, Siam, Indo-China, Indonesia, Viet-Nam, Japan 
and other Buddhist Countries of the South-East Asia. Scholars like Dr. Kalidas 
Nag, Dr. Malalsekere, Rev. Narada ITiero, Dr. P. V. Bapat and others have 
extensively toured in these countries and it is now proved that the Buddhist 
cultures of these countries deserve to be studied for a proper appraisal of 
Indian Budhist Culture. They have further proved that Pali Studies will ever 
remain the source Prima of all our further scholarship in P^ and Buddhism, 
In foreign countries like those of Europe and America, scholars have taken 
to P^i and Buddhist studies and they promise to be very popular in those 
countries. ‘Parliaments of Religions' are being held, and the Catholicity and 
breadth of outlook of the Buddha's Teachings are now confirmed and better 
appreciated by the western countries of the world along with the spread of 
the Teachings of Mahatma Gandhi. In Germany, France, Holland, England, 
Russia, Italy and in the Universities of America, Pali Scholarship has taken 
a firm root. The revival is great and astonishing. 

(ii) In the field of archaeology and Arts-mention must be made of 
Jagadeesha Kashyapa, who has discov^ed a Vihara (ii cent. A.D.) at Hazari- 
Baug; while the ‘Sudarshana Vihara' at East Gurzal (Chittagong District) is a 
further discovery. Nine Buddhist Caves. have been discovered by the Archaeo- 
logical Department in the Kannada Taluka of Aurangabad District. The 
Inscriptions discovered therein show that they date from 2 centuries B. C, 
to the 6 centuries A. D. The discovery of 'GhositarSma' Monastery was mad^ 
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by the Allahabad University Archaeological Expeditions and it has added a 
lot to our knowledge and the authenticity of the Pali Canon. The necessity 
of the preservation of the Nagarjuni Kunda has been specially felt, due to 
the contemplated New Nandi Koda scheme. In the matter of rediscovery of 
the Buddhist carvings and paintings in the caves of North-West China one 
can show that these artistic grottos may prove a veritable “Chinese Ajanta”. 
The Carvings and lifural Paintings display the life of the Buddha with the 
mention of the Gandharvas. Lama Anagwka Govinda has shown to the world 
his Tibetan Paintings and Frescoes at Tsapa Rang. They reveal the unrivalled 
excellence of the Buddhist Art. The Buddha’s First Sermon is a masterpiece. 
Our Ajanta and Ellora, Sanchi and Bharhut are given a new and a confirmatory 
light and a new orientation with these recent discoveries. The Modem Man 
and the Scholar feels on seing them-that “He is humbled and purged, feels 
ashamed of his petty pursuits and transient Passions and his Ego perceptly 
shrinks with illimitable grandeur”. Pali Studies are bound to produce the 
above-quoted sentiment, whether you travel in India or travel and see the 
antiquities of South-East Asia. You feel and realise one Bharat, one Humanity, 
one Common Heritage, one Common Culture. The different divisions and sects 
like the Mahayana and the Hinayana pale into insignificance and one feels 
that all those distinctions are but the facets of one Jewel-"the Bharatiya 
Culture”. Dr. Bapat’s recent visits to the South-East Asia has shown us how 
the Hindu Icons and the Buddhist Icons live peaceably together, side by side 
and have been for centuries moulding and developing and reacting on each 
others' Life. This is a very great progress and Indian Government has given 
a great impetus and encouragement to all this revealation. Mention must be 
made of the “Indian council for cultural relations”-a body of the Government 
of India, whose special object is “To promote a wider knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the Language, Literatiure and Art of South-East Asian countries and 
to establish dose contacts between the Univerdties and cultural Institutions 
of those countries and adopt all other measures to promote cultural Relations.” 
Dr. Shodotaki of Japan said : “India and Japan are very dose to each other 
in cultural rdations”. Dr. Ambedkar's recent activities will go a great way 
in fostering and cultivating the study of Pali and Buddhism from a high 
level and his proposed Institution of PMi Studies is a further landmark in the 
progress and interest, shown by the people on this side, in Pali and Buddistic 
studies. In India, Books in Modem Indian languages are very frequently being 
published and if those efforts are properly coK>rdinated, it will have a bright 
future in respect of the popularisation of P&li and Buddhistic Studies. As m 
humble student of Pali and Buddha's Teachings, working for 35 years on this 
side and in this field, I feel that the question of God, the question of Soul, 
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the question of Rebirth, the Caste-system and its abolition are the main 
obstacles, as to why the orthodox Hindu and even the modernised Hindu 
for that, is not prepared to extend hand of friendship to Buddhism in India. 
These questions, which the Buddha regarded as not pertinent to his enquiry, 
have got to be faced and answered by the Buddhists, if they want the 
Buddha’s teachings to be spread and made popular in India. Events, no doubt, 
will prove that the Buddha and his broad and catholic teaching of Love, 
Truth, Non-violence, Universal Brotherhood and Unity of Human race are 
being acceptible more and more and yet these questions must be answered 
on the Buddhistic Level. “The Buddhist Fellowship of Faiths’’ is doing its 
utmost to popularise the Buddha and the spread of Buddha’s doctrines among 
all the Peoples of the world. 

The recent progress made in Burma to hold a “World’s Buddhist 
Congress’’ is going to be the biggest event in the Buddhist History of modem 
times. This will be the VI Sang^ti (Buddhist Convocation) since the Parinibbai^a 
of the Lord Buddha 500 years before Christ. Three thousand Buddhist 
Dignitories and Scholars from all over the world will meet in Rangoon, on 
May 1954 aud reexamine the Buddhist Scriptures to preserve their prestine 
purity. The Sangiti will be in continuous sitting for 2 years and will break 
up on the Full-Moon day of May 1956. This is an important landmark in the 
history of Pali Scholarship and will be of very great help in evaluating the 
Buddha’s Teachings and solving the very many thorny problems, which con- 
front the Hindu mind today. May I suggest here that the Body of the Oriental 
Conference should appoint a Committee of Experts from all parts of India 
and by issuing a questionnaire, elicit full information about the Avyakata 
Paftfla (Unexplained Questions) of the Buddha and then formulate these questions 
and forward them to the Buddhist council (Sangiti) in Burmil. Their authori- 
tative pronouncement will be of immense value in the solution of very many 
of the debatable questions that come in the way of the willing reception of 
Buddha’s teachings by the Indian peoples. 

In conclusion, I am convinced that whether ''Pali and Buddhism’’ 
will be studied or not, the Buddhist culture, based on the unity of human 
race, the efficacy and potency of love, rejoicing, compassion, equibalance of 
the mind under any circumstances (Brahma Vihara), and the importance of 
judging the matters of the world in the light of moral values and thereby 
regulating human relations and dealings wUl be the greatest heritage of the 
Buddha and will continue to prosper and benefit the world. The Buddha’s 
word was the fundamental and first doctrine of “Humanism’’ and that C(m- 
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stituted his Religion and this has been taught by Language and Literature. 
Afterwards it filtered through the missionary Buddhist Bhikkhus to the peoples 
of India and to the South-East Asia and the whole world. It is the richest 
legacy that India has been able to leave to the world. This Legacy alone 
will enable the world to find effective Solution to the very many critical 
problems-both National and international-that stand confronting it today. 



Section VII : Prakrit & Jainism 

By Kamta Prasad Jain 
Brother Delegates & Friends, 

First of all I tender my sincere thanks to the Conference Authorities for 
the honour they have done me by asking me to preside at the Prakrit & 
Jainism section. I accepted the offer with hesitation as I hardly find myself 
qualified to discharge the duty in an adequate form. I do not propose to make 
any elaborate presentation of deep study on the subject; but of course I want 
to express my humble views on the drawbacks and necessities of this section 
of knowledge. I will notice also recent publications, which may have already 
attracted your attention. 

Coming on the proper subject I must say that Jainism is nothing else 
but a Science of Truth, which deals with spiritual and material, both the 
aspects of Existence. In this world neither soul nor matter is found in its 
pure condition : they being intermingled with each other from eternity appear 
all the time in various modifications: yet their reality remains the same. 
Our Thinkers observed the morning sun and styled it a symbol of Perfect 
Knowledge. Sun in its reality is a disc of shining light, bright and white; 
yet the rising sun appears a red ball. Is it really a red ball ? Certainly not. 
The Jain Thinkers have pointed out that light, darkness etc. are all materia- 
listic and composed of fine molecules. Hence when the light of rising sun 
penetrates through molecules of darkness it changes to redness and envelops 
the rising sun. This phenomenon leads us to infer that though the sun remains 
a bright and white ball of light at all times, it appears red in its outer 
appeamce due to outer connections. Similarly soul remains pure in its realistic 
condition of Infinite Knowledge, Perception, Joy and Power for ever, yet it 
appears different in its various worldly conditions. This fact reflects the nature 
of the Jain conception of Anekanta viewpoints; which begins with the Realistic 
viewpoint and the Practical viewpoint. Those who study the Existence in one 
absolute form, they hardly touch the Truth. In the present state of things 
where reconciliation of seeming opposites is very essential the study of Anekanta 
system is most necessary. And it is gratifying to note that the interest of 
scholars of India and abroad is increasing. Dr. Kunst of New York, Dr. Archie 
J. Baiun of New Mexico Uni. and Prof J. W. Stannard of Illionos University 
are stud3dng the Jain system of Thought. They have been provided with the 
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literature by the World lain Mission. Dr. Bahm has dealt with Syadvada 
principle in his work entitled “Existence”. He remarked about its importance 
and warned that “In stressing, as they should the significance of Ahimsa as 
basic to their doctrine, Jainists may be overlooking the importance of their 
logical contributions to human thought as means to greater peace.” (Voice 
of Ahimsa, I, i, 15). So it is now the onerous duty of the Jain community 
in particular and of those who are interested in the progress of Indian culture 
in general, as to arrange for the proper study of the Jain Logic by publishing 
works in a scholarly form and by establishing Jain chairs in various universities. 

I feel like stressing one important point at the very outset and it is that 
the Jaina and Buddhist literatures are as much Indian as any other branches of 
Indian Literature. A Jaina or a Buddhist is as much a tax -payer as any other 
citizen of India. It is seen from experience that sufficient funds of the State 
Governments and Central Govt, are not diverted towards the study of Jaina 
and Buddhistic literature as they are diverted towards other studies. I hope, 
our secular Govt, would not make such discrimination, but kindly devote 
more money to that branch of study which has not been hitherto attended 
and which is important in the heritage of our land. I have no doubt that 
Jaina literature, especially in Prakrit and Apabhransa and that dealing with 
Jaina system of thought deserves special attention of the Central and State Govts. 

The Jaina Mss. Bhandars are very valuable in view of the ancient 
character of the Mss. in them. It is indeed a happy development that the 
Govt, of India have microfilmed some Mss. from Pattan and Jaisalmer. I would 
specially draw the attention of the Central Govt, and the Govt, of the Madras 
State that there are very valuable Mss. of Dhavald, Jayadhavald and Mahddha- 
void in the Jaina Matha at Moodbidri in South Kanara. THEY ARE THE 
ONLY MSS. OF THOSE VALUABLE REPOSITARIES OF THE KARMA 
DOCTRINE WHICH IS THE BACKBONE OF ALL INDIAN RELIGIONS. 
These palmleaf Mss. are nearly one thousand years old. They are our national 
treasure, and we cannot afford to ruin them on the altar of time. It is quite 
urgent therefore, that the Educational Department of either the Central Govt, 
or of the Madras State should at once take the cause in their hands and 
prepare a number of photostat copies and microfilm copies and distribute 
them to important Libraries of the World. That is the best way to preserve 
this national wealth of India. Otherwise within a short time these mss. would 
be broken to pieces and lost altogether beyond recovery. 

It is a sign of happiness that in many walks of life we witness today 
the drawing together of worlds once far apart. This will lead the mankind 
inevitabily to an interchange of spiritual values. Keeping in view this fact* 
the comparative study of Jainism with other religions and thoughts is most 
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desirable, for Jainism being a Science of Religion will prove to be a most 
practicable system to bring about a confluence of opposites. Tirthankaras 
preached the Truth to Aryans and non-Aryans alike.^ Their blessed teaching 
is not restricted to humanity only but it is meant for every living being. 
So it has been styled simply as *‘Dhamma” *'TaUwa** or ‘'Magga"~the way 
of Life and liberation.* The study of the Jain Purdnas will reveal the truths 
concerning the primitive life of human beings, when man lived singly with 
his partner in life in the way of nature. He had no family nor possessions. 
He neither cooked his food, nor cared for his clothes. Raw vegetables and 
fruits was his food. Such were the ancestors of the Aryan people-the cultured 
ones. Rishabhadeva, the first Tirthankara was the first among the people at 
that time who taught them the necessary arts and methods to lead and 
live a cultured life. He preached Yoga and was a great Yogi. In the "Risha- 
bhadeva special No." (Jany.-Feby. 1952) of the "Voice of Ahimsa" Dr. B. C. 
Law, Dr. H. D. Sankalia and Prof. A. P. Karmarkar have discussed the 
life-story of this Great Saint of India and have assigned him belonging to 
the Stone Age. Jains are the only people who have practised and lived an 
humanitarian life on a strict vegetarian diet. Their belief about animinism, 
atoms and mode of worship points to the primitive origin of them. It is now 
the duty of the Jain scholars to devote their time and energy for the study 
of these principles of Jainism in a scientific way. 

Mr. Sykes has contributed an article on the Life in soil to the ma- 
gazine “The Sower" (Winter 1952-53), in which he writes ; "We find that 
the soil is life, and that a living soil contains a mass of micro-organic exis- 
tence — the earthworm, the fungi and the micro-organisms. We learn that 
there is a minimum of 5-millions of these denizens to the cubic inch of 
living soil". The result of such researches furnishes an opportunity for scho- 
lars to study Jain viewpoint on^ the subject comparatively. Dr. Louis Renou 
of the Paris University has studied Jainism in this light and^ he has contri- 
buted an article to the pages of the French magazine 'L'Etudes*, in which 
he has established the scientific attitude of Jainism. We are glad to announce 
that Prof. Josef Friedrich Kohl of Germany has written a book in German 
language entitled "Das physikalische und biologische weltbild der Jainas", 
which deals comp^aratively with Jainism and modern physiology and animinism. 
This book will be translated in English and Hindi and will be published by 
the “World Jaina Mission". Prof. Anant Prasad Jain of Patna has written a 
book namely “The Philosophy of Electronic Creation" dealing with the Jain 
Cfonception of existence, which is appearing in instalments in the “Voice of 
Ahimsa" and will be published in bookform also. 

Last year Prof. Charles A. Braden of the Northwestern University, 
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U. S. A. came to India while on a world-tour, to investigate the attitude of 
Indian religions towards communism: he enquired about Jainism also. He 
has contributed an article on ^‘Jainism and Labour*' to the Encyclopaedea 
of Labour, New York. A small treatise on the subject in Hindi entitled **Sachha 
Sdmyavdda aur sachche sdmyavddt Bh> Mahdvira** has been published by the 
World Jain Mission, which points that true communism or equalisation of all 
living souls can be established on the ground of spirituality. The Jainas have 
always regarded every living being as equal to their own soul and the socialism 
in true sense is propounded by the great saint Umasvati in his “Tattwartha- 
dhigama-sutra** in the aphorism : ‘*Parasparopagraho Jwdndm** -the natural 
function of every living being is to help each other. 

Recently in the month of September the Jainas celebrated their usual 
festival of Paryushana and Universal Forgiveness, which commemorates a very 
significant event of mankind. The Jainas believe that after the last deluge 
and devastation when this land was reinhabitated by the 72 auspicious couples 
of mankind who managed to save their lives, the first thing they did, was 
to begin life with a Shdntividhdna and religious observation of vows and the 
festival of Paryushana was started in memory of that sacred event. Thus the 
Jains commemorate the first great Day of Human Activity after the Pralaya, 
which began with the search of Truth and practice of Love and is the most 
ancient festival in the world. This tradition, I think, is self-evident to establish 
the greater antiquity of Jainism. But it is a matter of surprise to find scholars 
mentioning it as an offshoot of or identical to Buddhism. Miss Kay Ambrose 
declared the world-famous Jaina collosus of Saint Bahubali Gommateshvara 
at Sravanabelgola as that of Buddha in her book entitled: “Classical Dances 
and Costumes of India" due to this wrong notion. It is obvious from the 
Buddhistic canonical evidence that Jainism was prevailing long before Sakya- 
muni preached his first sermon and the Buddha himself observed the practices 
of a naked Jain saint in his early life.* Yet another wrong notion which is 
prevalent, rather is taught in our colleges and universities is that Jainism was 
founded by Tirthankara Mahavfra Vardhamana in revolt against the Vedic 
religion. But on the contrary, it is a well known fact that in ancient India 
two schools of Thought namely Sramanas and Brahmanas were in existence : 
the former was a spiritual culture of Yoga while the latter laid great stress 
on rituals and material progress of the people.* Jainism, Sankhya and Buddhism 
are now the representatives of the Sramana School and their respective reli- 
gious conceptions are quite independent and peculiar to that of the Vedic 
belief. Dr. Henrich Zimmer's contribution in the form of his monumental work 
entitled “Philosophies of India" (New York 1952) in this respect is most 
remarkable. He has established on the basis of literary evidence as well as 
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on the Mohenjodaro and Harappa antiquities that long before the advent of 
Vedic Aryans there was prevailing in India the Sramana cults like Jainism, 
etc. He has assigned rightly the prehistoric Jain Tirthankaras to the pre -Aryan 
period. Our Indian scholars also are now propounding this very opinion. Dr. 
B. B. Bhattacharya contributed a learned article entitled “Background of 
Buddhist Philosophy'* to the “Indo-Asian Culture" (July 1952) and remarked 
that “it would perhaps be historically more correct, therefore, to regard 
Upanishidhic, as much as Jaina and Buddhist thoughts having their roots 
more in non -Vedic than in Vedic ideas" (pp. 67-68). In this very issue of 
the “Indo-Asian Culture" (pp. 78-82), Dr. A. C. Sen has contributed an 
article namely “The Literary Activities of The Jainas", in the course of which 
he writes that “Jainism has, however, a history much older than Mahavira, 
at least two and half centuries f)lder. Its beginning may perhaps be traced, 
although in somewhat vague outlines, to pre-Aryan Indian thought." Prof, 
A. Chakravarti has also corroborated this opinion more emphatically. While 
writing on the life of Rishabhadeva, the first Tirthankara (Voice of Ahimsa, 
Vol. II, No. I, pp. 4-6) he remarked: “Probably the people of the Indus 
Valley were of the same type as Vidyadharas, who possessed a much higher 
culture and civilisation than that of invading Aryans and who were also 
followers of Ahimsa cult introduced by Lord Vrishabha." Shri Jayabhagwan 
Jain has contributed a series of article on Mohenjodaro antiquities, Jainism 
and Upanishidic thought which have appeared in the Hindi monthly by name 
“Anekanta." I also pointed out in an article which was published in the 
“Jaina Antiquary" (Vol. XIV pp. 401-7) that the seals of Indus valley anti- 
quities are related to Jaina thought : they depict nude yogis and some of the 
Jain legends are portrayed in them. Dr. Giusspe Tucci after reading it wrote 
to me that ‘T read with great interest your article on Mohenjodaro and I 
quite agree with many of your ideas. I want to go deeper into the subject ; 
many important things can be discovered." In the face of such an overwhelming 
and clear exposition of scholarly views, it is most deplorable if our scholars 
continue to express the wrong notion about the origin of Jainism. Rather we 
request the Central Education Ministry to do needful in the matter, since it is 
not becoming for the Indian scholarship to adhere to wrong notion. 

In this connection we would also draw the attention of our scholars 
towards the relation of Jainism to Indian archaeology. It is a pity, rather 
shameful for the Jainas, that not a single book dealing with the terms, 
definitions, limbs etc. of the Jain art and old Jain sites has been published and 
scholars engaged in research work in the field of archaeology feel handicapped 
du^ to it. It is our first and foremost duty to get prepared an authentic treatise 
on the knowledge of the Jaina Purdtattva (antiquities) and Kald (art). We 
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find that ancient Jaina sites such as Khukhundo, Ayodhya, Pava, Lachchuar 
etc. have not been excavated yet and the Jaina finds at other places are not 
properly studied and brought to light. Here lies a great field for the Jain 
students to do the research work. We should like to emphasise the importance 
of Jaina traditions in this respect, following them the scholars will succeed 
in revealing many an obscure point of Indian history. But the gravest error 
has been made in our assessment of any Indian holy place is the exaggerated 
importance we have ascribed to Buddhism. Prof. Adris Banerji pointed out 
that there exist many Jain antiquities at Rajgir, which have not been ascribed 
to it, simply because the scholars ignored the greater antiquity of Jainism. 
Moreover instances are not lacking, writes Prof. Banerji, ‘'when later Buddhists 
erected their sacred edifices or terraced temples on older remains of the Jain 
faith" (IHQ., XXV. 205-7). We know that Pataliputra, Mathura, Ujjain 
and Girinagar were the ancient Centres of the Jainas. Out of tht^se LJjain 
continued to be a seat of Jain pontiffs upto the Muslim period®, yet no 
remarkable Jain monuments are available there because they were usurped 
by the Tantrika Kapalikas long ago as has been established by Dr. Charlotte 
Krause.® However there is the ancient site of Kasrawad, which seems to be 
the important seat of Jainism. It is situated in the vicinity of Ujjain as 
well as of the Jain Tirtha Barwani on the southern bank of Narmada. The 
Jaina tradition assigns great importance to the valley of Narmada since 
Jainism existed there in a flourishing condition from an hoary antiquity. 
Many a Jaina Tirtha exists there even today. According to the Jain tradition, 
ancient Dravid kings performed penances and were liberated from there.*^ The 
narrative accounts of the Devas' and Asuras' hostility as described in the 
“Vishnupurana" corroborate the Jaina tradition, for, it is clearly said in it 
that the Asuras of the Narmada valley became followers of the Arhat Jina.® 
The excavations at Kasrawad have revealed it to be a site of Mauryan period.® 
Pottery with ornamental patterns like the Jain swastika, fish and flower 
and bearing inscriptions in Brahmi characters of the 2nd century B. C., sites 
of eleven stupas, foundations of a building with an assembly hall and a Kunda 
have been unearthed at this place. The inscriptions bear such names as 
Dhammagani, Dhammasena, Niga(n)th and Bhutiyasangha which are pro- 
minent in the Jaina tradition. One of the potsherds which is inscribed with 
the words "Nigatas vihare dipe" is very important, which means a lamp or 
lamps were lighted in the vihara built by Nigata, which term is used for the 
Nirgranthas. Inspite of this clear evidence we wonder scholars doubt it and 
ascribe the site belonging to Buddhists since they believe the word Vihara 
and Sangha are solely Buddhistic terms. But it is wrong to presume so, because 
the Jainas have also called their temples as viharas^^ and their order has 
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been styled by the term of Sangha. Moreover we have an evidence to the 
effect that there lived Nirgrantha ascetics on the Bhuti hill which seems to 
exist not far from this site.^^ The term Bhutiyasamgha thus corroborates 
the Jain tradition. The number of stupas also is significant : it might represent 
either eleven Ganadharas of Tirthankara Mahavira or eleven Angadharis, who 
were Visakha, Prosthila, Ksatriya, Jaya, Naga, Siddhartha, Dhritsena, Vijaya, 
Buddhiia, Gangdeva and Dharmasena. In the Kasrawad inscriptions we find 
the names of Suvisakha, Naga, and Dharmasena. The names Asara and 
Gopali remind us the similar names appearing in the Pabhosa cave inscription, 
which records that Asarsena built a cave for the use of Jaina ascetics.^* It 
is possible that Asarsena and GopMi, who were devoted to Jaina ascetics 
might have built Jain stupasat Kasrawad also. Anyhow there are many 
such sites which if studied in the light of Jaina Traditions would help us 
in tracing out facts of historical importance. We need scientific literature on 
the subject for its study. Recently Muni Kantisagarji Maharaj has written a 
book entitled “Khandaharon-Ka-Vaibhava" in Hindi which has been published 
by the Bhartiya Jnanpitha Banaras, 

There is also prevailing another misunderstanding about Jainism. Our 
scholars are under the impression that Jainism was never carried beyond 
the borders of India, because they think that Jainism has never been a 
proselitising religion and not a single monument of Jainism has been in any 
foreign country. But we find a very clear account of Jain monks, kings and 
merchants who went outside India and carried the blessed Ahimsa message 
of the Tirthankaras to far-off countries in the Jaina canonical books. In India 
many a tribe of non-Aryan stocks, e, g. Bhars and Kurumbas were converted 
to Jainism.^* Foreigners like Parthians^^ and Indo-Greeks,^® Sudras and even 
Muslims were taken into the fold of Jainism. Jain images which were caused 
to be consecrated by these people are available and Jain lyrics and hymns 
composed by Muslim converts, namely Jina Bakhsha and others are being 
sung by the Jain laity. Jain king Samprati sent Missions of Jain Sramanas 
to the countries of Arabia and Persia. I have contributed a series of articles 
to the pages of the '‘Jain Siddhanta Bhaskara" (Vol. xvi, 1-2 and xvii, 2) 
in which the prevalence of Jainism in China, Ceylon, Arabia, Persia and 
Afghanistan has been discussed. Certainly Jaina monks being strict adherents 
of Ahimsa never thought to use brutal force like other religious fanatics in 
order to increase the number of their votaries. They always appealed to the 
heart and satisfied the intellect of the people, who if satisfied bowed their 
heads in their feet. Recently a Jain monk has converted thousands of scheduled 
class people in the District of Jodhpur. Jain immigrants to the countries of 
East Africa etc. have established Jain temples and libraries in those countries; 
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In this century Late Bros. Virchand Raghavji Gandhi, Pt. Lalan, Justice J. L, 
Jaini and Barrister Champat Jain have been the great missionaries of 
Jainism, who founded Jain schools and libraries in U. S. A. and England. 
Since 1950 on the suggestion of English Jain community we have organised 
a "World Jain Mission" with the object of spreading the Jain Truth and Ahinsa 
culture, Ahinsa Conferences are held in various countries and literature is 
being distributed all over the world. The "Voice of Ahimsa" is the official 
organ of the Mission, which is being read in East and West alike. The Mission 
has established a Jain India Library at Bad Godesberg in Germany, which 
is being looked after by Mr. Lothar Wendel and his friends and has been 
patronised by scholars and officials. Mr. Wendel has been called to India to 
study Jainism, which he has studied with Hindi. He will devote his time and 
energy in spreading the message of Anekant and Ahimsa in his country. 
Such are the peaceful and cultural activities of the Jainas. Our Mission is 
for every living being: we advocate for our dumb fellows also. 

Of course it is a fact that no Jain relic has been found in any foreign 
country, except in Tibet where Dr. Tucci found a Jaina image which he 
carried over to Rome. But we have literary evidences of the prevalence of 
Jainism in many foreign countries. For instance we may take Ceylon and 
Afghanistan. It is clear from the Buddhistic "Mahavansa" that in the 4th cen- 
tury B. C. King Pandukabhaya of Ceylon patronised the Jainas and built Jaina 
Viharas for the Nirgratha Giri & Kumbandha in his capital Anuradhapur. These 
institutions remained flourishing in Ceylon during the reign of 21 kings and 
successors of King Pandukabhaya, but in 38 B. c. when Vattagamini succeeded 
to the throne of Ceylon, he being zealous Buddhist, pulled down the Jaina 
Viharas and built Buddhistic ones on their sites. In inscriptions of Sravana- 
belgola there are references of those kings of Ceylon who honoured Jaina 
acharyas. Similarly Hieun Tsang, the Chinese Traveller, met the naked 
Nirgrantha (Jain) ascetics in Afghanistana; but today the archaeological 
remains in that country are ascribed to Buddhistic faith. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is not possible to find out Jain relics in foreign countries. 

Now turning to the Prakrit language and its literature, which has been 
the medium of spreading the Gospel of the Tirthankaras far and wide it is 
indeed a matter of satisfaction that the Bihar Government has d^ided to 
open a centre for its study. It has been proposed that a research institute 
by the name of "Vaishali Institute of Post-Graduate Studies and Research 
in Prakrit, Jainiology and Ahimsa" should be established at Basarh in the 
dist. of Muzaffarpur and a committee for it has been formed, which has 
succeeded to raise funds. It is encumbent on every Jain to contribute his 
might in this most essential work : which will certainly enrich the great 
heritage of Jainism. 
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Another good decision in this respect has been taken up by the “Sohanlal 
Jain Pracharaka Samiti’* of Banaras. It has been decided that an exhaustive 
and authentic history of Jain literature and philosophy along with a Jain 
cyclopaedia would be compiled with the colloboration of all the prominent 
scholars of every sect of the Jains. We welcome this decision, but would 
like to suggest that an executive committee for this important work should 
be formed by calling from and appointing the representatives of all existing 
Jain b^xlies; e. g, A. I, Digambara Jain Mahasabha, Dig. Jain Parishad, 
^vetambara Jain Mahasabha, Sthanakavasi Svet. Jain Conference etc. We wish 
this committee all success. 

It is indeed a happy sign that Jainological topics are gradually 
attracting more and more attention of scholars in our universities, with the 
result that dissertations for D. Litt. and Ph.D. are being written on Jaino- 
logical topics in different universities. I cannot claim that my information 
is full, but I would note whatever I have come to know. Dr. Nathamal Ta- 
tia*s thesis for D. Litt. of the University of Calcutta is now published as 
‘‘Studies in Jaina Philosophy'* (Banaras 1951) and it sheds abundant light 
on some fundamentals of Jaina philosophy. Shri H. C. Bhayani edited with 
a critical Introduction and Index verborium some 20 sandhis of the Pauma- 
cariu of Svayambhu and the same secured for him the Ph. D. of the Univer- 
sity of Bombay. Its ist and 2nd vols, would be soon out in the Singhi Jain 
series. Dr. Indra Chandra Shastri got his Ph.D. of the Banaras Hindu 
University on the merit of his thesis on “Jaina Epistemology". Dr. S. B. Deo 
has studied exhaustively the Jaina system of monachism in his thesis which 
brought for him the Ph.D. of the Uni. of Bombay. Prof. V. M. Kulkarni 
in his thesis for the Ph.D. of the University of Bombay, has studied fully 
the story of Rama in Jaina literature. We have every hope that valuable 
material from the unpublished disertation will see the light of day in some 
form or the other. Dr. B. J. San<lesara's thesis “Literary Circle of Vastupala" 
is nearly printed and would be soon published in the Singht Jaina series. 
He has also edited the “sasti-^ataka-prakaraiia" which has been published. 

It is also a matter of great relief that the importance of the study 
of Prakrit and Apabhramsa is being gradually realized by serious students 
of Hindi language and literature. The latest lectures, “Hindi Sahitya Ka Adi 
Kavya" (Patna 1952) by Dr. Hazariprasadji presents a more literal outlook 
in studsdng the early phase of Hindi as seen at the stage of Apabhramsa. 
Despite this great importance of Prakrit and Apabhramsa literature and langu- 
age, one wonders why no adequate provision for their study is not made in 
upcountry universities. All our Sanskrit studies are bound to remain incom- 
plete as long as they are not accoinpanied by the study of Prakrits as well 
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as Pali. The cultural value of Prakrit literature lies in its unconventional 
approach to life and in the great humanitarian principles upheld by great 
authors and so badly needed for the betterment of the suffering humanity. 

The book “Hindi ke Vikas men Apabhramsa ka Yoga" by Shri Nam- 
varsinghji (Allahabad 1952) also confirms our view that Hindi scholars are 
rightly taking more and more interest in Apabhramsa. Though in this book 
some of the general remarks are off the mark, I have no doubt that books 
like these will draw Hindi scholars more and more towards Prakrit and 
Apabhramsa studies. 

Here I cannot forget the dynamic personality of Shri Muni Jina- 
vijayaji, whose literary activities are manifold. Rajasthan is the heroic bed 
of the Indian continent. Rajputs fought for their land and the bards sang 
their stories : it is in this background we have a look at Rajasthani literature 
and language. It was necessary that some Central Institute was founded for 
their study. It is a remarkable step in the right direction and worthy achieve- 
ment on the part of the Rajasthan Govt, that the Rajasthana Puratattwa 
Mandir is founded and even under the able guidance of Muni Jinavijayaji. 
Within a short time, and as we understand, even under not quite favourable 
circumstances nearly thirty works in Sanskrit, Prakrit and Rajasthani in the 
Rajasthana Puratana Granthamala are in the press. Works like the Kyama- 
khan-rasa of the Muslim poet Jan and Lava-rasa of Gopiildan (which are 
just out) are of great historical and philological value. A study of their 
language at once reveals a picture of the post Apabhramsa period and a 
common phase between what we are accustomed to call old-Gujarati and old- 
Rajasthani. So far as the language of this period is concerned, it was one; 
and the demarcation of Rajasthana and Gujarat becomes meaningless. 
Following in the footsteps of the poet Jan, who called the language of Bagar 
country as Soratha-Maru, it is indeed a significant suggestion of Shri Joshi 
and Muni Jinavijayaji, that the common phase of the language current in 
Rajasthan and Gujarat should be called Maru-Gurjara. Philologists should 
take note of this name, which signifies the cultural oneness of the territories. 

Before closing my speech I would deal cursorily with the valuable 
publications and contributions on the subject. I must applaud the best publi- 
cation work done by thy Bhartiya Jnanpitha, Banaras, Singhi Jaina Series 
Bombay; Shri Manikchandra Jain Granthamala Bombay and Br. Jivaraj 
Granthamala of Sholapur. It is gratifying to note that Shri Sitabai Lakshmi- 
chand Granthamala is , continuing the publication of further volumes of The 
Dhavala Siddhanta. 

The Bhartiya Jnanpitha, Banaras, which is carrying out its literary 
programme through the magnificence of Sahu Shantiprasadji, has made a 
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name in the Hindi world within a short period. Lately this institution has 
brought out the edition of **Samayasara" with the introduction and commen- 
tary in English by Prof. Chakravarti. The learned introduction institutes a 
comparative study of the doctrine of Atman both in the East and West. 

The Mahabandha or the Mahadhavala, is the third in the enumeration 
of the three great treatises (the first two being Dhavala and Jayadhavala), 
which deal exhaustively with the Karma doctrine which plays an important 
part in Indian religions, especially in Jainism. Thanks to the generosity of 
Sahuji and to the efficient labour of Pt. Phoolchandraji that the 2nd volume 
of Mahadhavala is out, and w^e feel promised that the subsequent vols, also 
would be out soon. 

The Jain Research Institute of Banaras also, is bringing out valuable 
books on Jainology. Its most valuable publication is Dr. Tatia's "Studies in 
Jaina Philosophy". 

The renowned old institution of Bombay, namely "Shri Manikchandra 
Jaina Granthamala" has published recently two very valuable works. They 
are "Syadvada-Siddhi* dealing with the Jaina logic and the other the 2nd 
volume of the Jaina inscriptions entitled "Jaina Shilalekha Sangraha", which 
is an important work for the Jain research. 

"Shri Br. Jivararja Granthamala" of Sholapur is also doing good work 
under the scholarly guidance and supervision of our prominent scholars Dr. 
A. N. Upadhye and Dr. Hiralal Jain. It has brought out the 2nd part of 
the "Tiloyapannati". In the “Acharya Kunthusagar Granthamala" of Solapur 
is published the 2nd part of the "Shlokavartika". 

Apart from these and other institutions, the contributions made by 
individual scholars to this branch of Oriental studies are also important and 
we cannot ignore them. 

Shri Agarchandji Nahata^is an erudite scholar and his activities are 
manifold. We only mention here his exhaustive note on the Jaina Contri- 
butions to Sanskrit Literature in Rajasthana. (Rajasthan Bharati, III, 2, 
July 1951). 

With erudite remarks on the h3rmns and an informative Introduction 
Dr. Charlotte Krause has edited some seven hymns in Sanskrit and one in 
Apabhramsa in her book “Ancient Jaina Hsunns” (Scindia Oriental Series, 
No. 2, Ujjain 1952}. Her another work in Gujarati entitled “Trana Prachin 
Gujarati Kritiyo" has also been published by the Gujarat Vidya Sabha 
(Ahmedabad). She has found some carved images of Digambara Jaina Shasan 
Devis in Madhya Bharat, on which she will throw historical light in the 
nisar future. 

Shri Pniq>habhikkhu ha$ given us a handy edition of the tw^ve Angas 
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under the title Suttagama (Bombay 1953). We hope that the remaining parts 
of the Canon would be published on the same plan. 

Shri Pt. Dalsukhaji Malvania has brought out a valuable edition of 
the Ganadhara-Vada from the “Visesavasyaka”. His introduction and notes 
(in Gujarati) bear a high mark of scholarship (Ahmedabad 1952). He has 
critically and comparatively studied different systems; and he has made it 
abundantly clear that the Jaina line of Thought is independent of the 
Upanishidhic thought, and the former cannot be derived from the latter. 
This point was already stressed by Pandit Sukhlalji in his address as the 
president of the Section. 

Shri U. P. Shah has done highly valuable work in Jaina Iconography. 
In the Jaina Satya Prakasha (xvii, pp. Sjff.), he has drawn our attention 
to an image set up by Jinabhadra Ksamasramana. His note on Jivantasami 
Pratima (Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda 51) is also highly interesting. 

Shri L. B. Gandhi has discussed the date of Uddyotana and shed 
light on the Jaina Ramayanas. (Jaina Satya Prakasa, vols. 16 & 17). 

Prof. S. N. Ghoshal has discussed various references to other works 
in the Prakrata Paingal. (Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, II, 2.) 

Prof. Kapadia puts together some horoscopic data in the Jaina litera- 
ture. (Ibid. II, i). 

An authentic and well-illustrated monograph on Khandagiri Udayagiri 
Caves is written by T. N. Ramchandran and Chotclal Jain. (Calcutta 1951.) 

Prof. Kalipada Mitra has written a note on the dramaturgical material 
in the ''Mahapurana" of Puspadanta (IHQ). 

Prof. H. R. Kapadia has collected the Jaina Data about musical in- 
struments. (Journal of the Oriental Institute Baroda, II. 3.) 

Muni Jambuvijaya is solving many knotty points about the relation 
between Jaina and Buddhist Nyaya work. (Jaina Satya Prakasa, xvii. issff.) 

Dr. B. C. Law has lately written a biographical note on Parsvanatha. 
(Journal of Indian History, April 1953.) 

The Jaina literature in Tamil is in no way negligible, as is evident 
from Prof. Chakravarti's monograph on the subject in English (Arrah); lately 
Mr. C. S. Mallinathan has given us a small booklet on this subject in Hindi. 
(Jaipur 1951.) 

A short and authentic account of Hastinapur is given by Mr. Amara<> 
Chandra in his book "Hastinapura". (Jaina Cultural Research Society, 1952). 

“Dvadasaranayachakra" pt. I of Mallavadi, an ancient polemioal trea- 
tise with the commentary of Simhasena, is published in the G.O.S., Baroda 1952. 

Quite important for the post-Apabhramsa period is the "Nalarayadeva 
danticharit*’ edited and translated with a grammatical analysis and glossary 
by Ernest Bender of the University of Pennsylvania-. (1951) 
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Prof. S. N, Ghoshal is translating into English Jacobi's Introduction 
to the '^Bhavisatta-kaha" (J, O. 1 .; Baroda, 11 . 3). This would give a fresh 
impetus to the Apabhramsa studies. 

''Samadhi" and ■'‘Uvaesarayanamala'* has been published with English 
translation by the World Jaina Mission, Aliganj. (1952). 

Dr. A. N. Upadhye/s article entitled ''The Jainas" published in the 
*'Indo~Asian Culture'* (Vol, II) is full of information. 

The monographs entitled "Sravanabelagola in Pictures" and others 
compiled and published by sri Surendranath Jain (Bombay 1952) are most 
interesting and beautiful publications on the subject. 

A new edition of Ratnanandi's"Bhadrabahu~caritra" has been published 
by the Digambara Jain Pustakalaya, Surat. They have published also "Bhai- 
rava-Padmavati-Kalpa"-a treatise on Jaina Mantra-sastra. 

Dr. Schubring and Dr. Hamm have edited the "Mahanisiha-sutta." 

The "Archaeology of World Religions" is a most interesting and syn- 
thical publication, (London 1952). 

"IVakrata Studies", "Two new-dated Kus^na Inscriptions from Ma- 
thura" and other articles appeared in the "Jama Antiquary" (1952) are 
worth montioning- 

To close, I offer my sincere thanks to you all for the patient hearing 
you have given me. 
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Section VIII : History 

U. N. Ghoshal, m. a., Ph. d.. f. a. s. 

Friends and Fellow-students, 

My first words will be those of thankfulness to the organisers of the 
All-India Oriental Conference for asking me to preside over the History 
section of the seventeenth session of this great institution. I can only trust 
that with your valued co-operation it will be possible for me to discharge 
my duties to the best of my ability. 

I propose to consider in my address at this Conference a problem which 
has again and again cropped up in the course of our long and eventful history. 
This has arisen from the periodical weakening, if not breakdown, of the vita- 
lity of our spirit and our institutions leaving us a prey to violent conquest 
and subjection. The consideration of this problem will involve the discussion 
of another question, namely, that concerned with India's reaction to these 
periodical dangers to her cultural existence. 

In a thoughtful essay on the Renaissance in India (reprinted from 
Arya, August-November 1918) Sri Aurobindo Ghose has traced pp. 7 — 

29) the key to the growth and decline of India's civilisation to the streng- 
thening and weakening of her ancient spirit and characteristic soul." This 
last comprises three qualities, namely, first and foremost, her spirituality 
which is ''the master-key of the Indian mind," secondly, “her stupendous 
vitality, her inexhaustible power of life and joy of life, her almost unimagi- 
nably prolific creativeness," and thirdly and lastly, “her strong intehectuality, 
at once austere and rich, robust and minute, powerful and delicate, massive 
in principle and curious in detail." It will be worth our while to attempt 
on the lines sketched by the great thinker of our Age an interpretation of 
India's reaction to the challenge repeatedly thrown to the existence of her 
soul and culture during the past centuries. 

A very imperfect answer to the problem mentioned above is furnished 
by an ancient political theorist in the pages of our great national epic, the Afa- 
hahharata. This occurs in the fonn of Bhishma's answer to Yudhisthira's que- 
stion in the course of what the author describes as the last political testa- 
ment of the doyen of the Kuru race- When all the people, asks Yudhisthira 
(Mahabharata XII 29. 12^13), t^e up arms, in disregard of their r^pective 
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duties, when the strength of the Kshatriya power is on the wane and when 
the king ceases to function as protector, what should be their refuge ? Bhi- 
shma's reply involves a vigorous plea for a mass concerted action. At such 
a crisis, he explains (ibid. ,14), the castes headed by the Brahmanas should 
seek their own salvation by means of gifts, austerities and sacrifices, as well 
as benevolence and self-restraint. When the king being crowned with victory, 
Bhishma further observes (ibid., 17-it^), has reestablished peace in his king- 
dom, the castes should betake themselves to their respective duties, but 
when disorder has set in and when the robbers have created confusion 
(of castes and duties), all castes may take up arms with impunity. 
While such are the duties of the people in general a special responsibility 
rests upon the Brafimanas. In the same context Bhishma observes 
{ibid,, 15-16) that among the aistes those that are strong through 
the knowledge of the Vedas should rise up on every side and they should 
increase the king's strength 'Tike the gods strengthening the might of Indra." 
The wise king, Bhishma explains, should recover his position by the strength 
of the Brahmana power, for this is the only support of the king with decli- 
ning strength. The above extract inculcates two principles for the people's 
guidance in a grave political crisis. These relate in the first place to mass- 
uprising by violent as well as non-violent means, and secondly, invigoration 
of the temporal by the spiritual power. 

Let us now turn to the verdict of history. It will be convenient for 
our purpose to take up by way of illustration four successive epochs in our 
history. These are, firstly, the period immediately following the downfall of 
the Maurya empire (c. 200 B'C.aoo A.D.); secondly, the period of the impact 
of militant Islam (from the close of the 12th century to the early years of 
the 13th century A.D.); thirdly, the period of decline and fall of the Mughal 
empire (c. 1660-1760 A.D.); and fourthly and lastly, the period of impact of 
British imperialism and its conflict with Indian nationalism (1757-1947 A.D.). 

The Post-Maurya Period 

In the last quarter of the third century B. C. the mighty empire of 
the Mauryas which had for three generations united the whole of Northern 
India with a large portion of the Deccan under a strong and centralised 
administration began to dissolve into a number of comparatively petty States. 
This gave the opportunity to the ambitious Greek kings of Bactria to pierce 
the unguarded passes on our north-west frontier and spread their victorious 
arms over the Indus and the Upper Ganga basins. With the decay of the 
Greek power hordes of foreigners (Sakas, Parthians, Yueh-chi and others) 
poured across our north-west frontier from their Central and West Asian 
homes and they carved out for themselves kingdoms and principaditi^ in 
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Northern and Western India. To the evil produced by these political changes 
was added that of social and religious conflicts on an extensive scale. In 
the preceding period Buddhism, thanks to the proselytising zeal of Asoka 
and of missionaries of the Faith, had been transformed from a local cult in 
Eastern India into an All-India religion and even begun its conquests beyond 
the seas. There is reason to think that Jainism similarly won its position 
as an All-India religion. The rise of these heretical sects could not but in- 
volve a grave disturbance of the Brahmanical social and religious order. What 
havoc was produced by the intrusion of the alien races and the overthrow 
of the traditional social and religious standards is told from the Brahma- 
nical point of view under a thinly disguised announcement of the evils of the 
Kali Age in Mahabharata III 188-90. And yet in the midst of this intense 
gloom and despair the seeds were sown of a brilliant Indian revival specially 
in its Brahmanical aspect. Thus in the first place, the whole body of social 
and religious laws of Brahmanism was amplified and put together in the 
authoritative Smritis of Manu and Yajnavalkya. Simultaneously the whole 
cycle of Brahmanical ms^ths, legends and traditions as well as the Brahma- 
nical system of individual and social ethics was incorporated into the old 
epic story of the Mahabharata so as to give it its present encyclopaedic cha- 
racter. In all this work of systematisation we can detect a manifestation of 
the principle of intellectuality which, according to our great philosopher-saint 
quoted above, forms the third characteristic of the Ancient Indian spirit. In 
the second place, the foreign settlers voluntarily absorbed within an incre- 
dibly short space of time not only the outward forms and symbols but also 
the inner spirit of our civilisation. This was indicated by their adoption of 
the Indian language and script as well as names (or surnames) and their 
zealous adherence to the Indian religions. Not to speak of the use of coin- 
legends in the Indian Prakrit and the Kharoshthi script by the Indo-Greek 
kings as early as the beginning of the second century B. C., we hear of 
Greeks making donations through the same medium in favour of Buddhist 
foundations from the first century B. C. The most interesting of these re- 
cords is that of Heliodorus, the Greek ambassador of king Antialkidas of 
Taxila at the court of Vidisa. This commemorates the erection of a stone 
pillar in honour of Vasudeva, "the god of gods," by one who devoutly called 
himself a bhdgavata. Where the Greeks with their notorious contempt for 
barbarians had led the way, it was easy for the less sophisticated Sakas and 
other Central and Western Asian tribes to follow. The first important Bud- 
dhist missions to China were led by monks of Saka, Parthian and Yueh- 
Gbi birth in the second and third centuries A. D. In the Upper Ganga valley 
we have a unique record (Mathura lion-capital inscription) commemorating 
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the Buddhist piety of the ruling Saka family of Mathura in the early years 
of the first century A. D. In Western India the greatest of the Saka rulers, 
Rudradaman, as we learn from his famous record (Junagadh Rock Inscrip- 
tion of the Saka year 72), took pride in describing himself as a model king 
after the Indian standards, while his son-in-law Ushavadata in the best 
Indian princel}'^ tradition divided his extensive charities between Brahma- 
nism and Buddhism. On their side the Brahmanical exponents of the Sacred 
Law met these Hinduised foreigners halfway by giving them (Manu X 43-44» 
Mahabharata XIII 33. 21-22; 35. 17-18) the status of Kshatriyas although 
degraded from their pristine purity. That this precept was translated into 
practice is proved by the recorded instances of marriages of Saka princesses 
with kings of the orthodox Satavahana and Ikshvaku dynasties. In this 
process of conscious assimilation of the foreigners within the orthodox Hindu 
social fold it is easy to detect the influence of that abounding vitality which 
has been stated above to be the second characteristic of our ancient spirit. 
This feature is indicated still more strongly by the rise of powerful indige- 
nous dynasties (Satavahanas, Chetas, Bharasivas and Guptas), who halted 
the advance of the foreign ruling houses and, what is more, helped to recover 
the territories lost to them by the Indians. With the overthrow of the last 
Saka ruler of Gujarat and Malwa and the annexation of his kingdom to the 
Gupta empire by Chandragupta II in the closing years of the fourth century 
A. D. the last vestige of foreign dominion disappeared from our soil. The 
triumph of captive India over her captor was complete on the social as well 
as the political plane. 

The Period of Impact of Militant Islam 

By the close of the twelfth century A. D. the vitality and vigour of 
the Indian people appear to have undergone a lamentable decline. Literature 
and art, it would seem, lost much of their old creative power, while religion 
lay encumbered by a mass of forms and ceremonies and society was fixed 
in a rigid mould. A century earlier a discerning foreign observer, Al-Beruni, 
traced this evil of stagnation of the Indians to its source in their rigid iso- 
lation producing among them an overweening conceit in their own greatness 
and contempt for foreign peoples. When therefore the mantle of militant 
Islam fell upon the Turks filled with the characteristic energy and capacity 
of their race, the Hindu kingdoms of Northern India succumbed to their 
attacks with surprising rapidity (1192-1203 A. D.). On the ruins of these 
kingdoms arose the Sultanate of Delhi which thereafter held the country by 
military rule. When almost a century later (1294-1311) the invading forces 
of the Sultanate overflowed into the Deccan and South India, the old Hindu 
kingdoms were overthrown with almost as much swiftness as those of Nor- 
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them India in the past. What havoc the invaders, inspired alike by riligious 
zeal and love of plunder almost of an elemental force, produced among the 
indigenous centres of piety and culture is testified to by the Muslim chro- 
niclers, whose testimony is corroborated by the existing condition of our 
ancient archaeological remains. In the context of India's vital problem of 
cultural existence at this period, the coming of the invaders was an event 
of outstanding significance. The settlers whose numbers were being continually 
swelled by the threefold process of birth, conversion and migration introdu- 
ced into our land a new creed, new languages and literatures and even a 
new script, new ideas of State and government, new types of art and archi- 
tecture, a new code of social manners, and new models and fashions of living. 
What is more, because of the inflexibility of their religious creed which 
allowed no compromise with polytheism, the settlers were not absorbed in 
the Indian social system, but they remained (as their descendants still remain) 
a distinct social and cultural unit. In the field of politics the Delhi Sultanate, 
retaining its essential military character to the end, failed to win the support 
of the vast majority of its subjects. No sooner therefore that it reached its 
peak in the early years (c. 1338-39 A.D.) of the reign of Sultan Muhammad 
bin Tughluq than it began to break up into a group of independent king- 
doms founded by ambitious provincial governors. The last remnant of the 
Sultanate was drained of its life-blood by the invasion of the fierce Timur 
{1398 A.D.) which was attended with plunder and massacre on an extensive 
scale. The Sultanate nevertheless dragged an inglorious existence till it was 
extinguished by the founder of the Mughal dynasty in 1526 A.D. 

What was India's reaction to this challenge to her existence, the 
greatest she had encountered so far in her history ? We can trace this reaction 
in three principal directions. In the first place our Hindu legists commencing 
from Lakshmidhara in Northern India and Hemadri in the Deccan wrote a 
series of Smriti Digests systematising with almost pedantic thoroughness all 
branches of the ancient social and religious law. Between the fifteenth and 
the seventeenth centuries other authors like Krishnananda, Brahmananda 
Giri, Pumananda and Raghunatha Tarkavagisha in Bengal prepared equallj^ 
comprehensive Digests dealing with the Tantric religious ritual. These pon- 
derous endeavours evidently represented the feature of intellectuality in our 
ancient cultural inheritance to which reference has been made above. It is 
however extremely doubtful if the intellectual effort behind these learned 
compilations would have sufficed to save India from the dangers of disinte- 
gration in this critical period. Fortunately for her the very extremity of the 
danger called forth an outburst of her ancient spirituality on a scale unknown 
before or since. Between the fourteenth and the seventeenth centuries almost 
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every geographical unit in our vast land produced its typical saint and 
mystic, their lives and teachings forming an imperishable record in the annals 
of our Middle Ages. Such are Ramananda (14th century) and Kabir (14th- 
15th centuries) in Uttara Pradesh, Chaitanya {1481-1533) in Bengal, Sankara- 
deva in Assam, Dadii in Rajasthan, Nanak (1496-1530) in the Punjab, 
Vallabhacharya in Gujarat and lastly, Jnanadeva, Namadeva, Ekanatha, 
Tukarama and Ramadasa (late I3th-i7th centuries) in Maharashtra. These 
reformers who were drawn from all ranks of society (including the untouch- 
ables) and from both sexes and who spoke in the language of the people 
had often a distinct individuality of their own. To take one instance, the 
successive phases of Maratha mysticism are described by a recent scholar 
(Ranade, Indian mysticism: mysticism in Maharashtra) as follows :-(i) Age 
of Jnanadeva (instinctive mysticism), (2) Age of Namadeva (democratic my- 
sticism) (3) Age of Ekanatha (synthetic mysticism), (4) Age of Tukarama 
(personalistic mysticism), and (5) Age of Ramadasa (activistic mysticism). 
Nevertheless the mediaeval Indian mystics agree on the fundamentals of 
their teaching. Such are the ideas of the unity of God, the futility of forms 
and ceremonies of worship, the unreality of caste and the necessity of self- 
purification and absolute devotion to the Deity for attaining salvation. Kabir, 
Dadu and Nanak distinguished themselves by the catholicity of their teach- 
ing which embraced the essence of Hinduism and Islam. The spirit of these 
teachers may be illustrated by a few short extracts, 

'*0 Servant, where dost thou seek Me? Lo! I am beside thee. 

I am neither in temple nor in mosque; I am neither in Kaaba nor 
in Kailash: 

Neither am I in rites and ceremonies, nor in Yoga and renunciation. 

If thou art a true seeker, thou shalt at once see Me : thou shalt meet 
Me in a moment of time, 

Kabir says, ‘O Sadhu 1 God is the breath of all breath'.” 

(Kabir, translated by Rabindranath Tagore, One hundred poems of Kabir). 

“This universe is the Veda, the creation is the Koran. The Pandits 
and the Kazis are indeed deceived when they think that the whole world 
is encompassed within tjie leaves of their dry books. The heart of the wor- 
shipper is the page on which the story of the universal Truth is being wri- 
tten in letters of life. When all these hearts xmite in the vast universe of 
man, there you will hind all the Vedas and the Koran.” 

(Rajjabji, a disciple of Dadu, translated by Kshitimohan Sen, The 
Cultural Heritage of India, Vol, II, p. 257). 

“Say, Nanak : (When) through the Guru the illusion is lost, Allah and 
Parabrahma are (seen as) one; temple and mosque are the same, wc^r thi p 
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and prostration are the same-all men are one, but various are the forces 
(leading them). Allah and Abhekh are the same, Purana and Quran are the 
same — one only in (their) essence (as) One alone made (them) all." 

(Extract translated by Duncan Greenlees The Gospel of the Gurugranth 
Sahib, pp. 209-210). 

The influence of the mediaeval saints has been wide and far-reaching, 
as they became the founders of sects flourishing down to our own times. It 
must how'ever be admitted that such a fundamental Hindu social institution 
as caste remained for the most part unaffected by their teaching (On Chaita- 
nya's attitude towards caste see Early History of Vaisnava Faith and Tradi- 
tion in Bengal by Sushil Kumar De, pp. 80-81 n. On caste in Sikhism down 
to the rime of Guru Govind Singh see A Short History of the Sikhs by Teja 
Singh and Ganda Singh, Vol 1, pp. 66-67). Still less influence was exercised 
by them on the contemporary political life. It is rare to find among these 
early teachers even such remonstrance as that of Nanak who, stung by the 
horrors of Babur's invasion of the Punjab, passionately condemned the pusil- 
lanimous Lodi Sultan while upbraiding God Himself for His apparent supineness. 

"When there was such slaughter, such groaning, didst thou not feel 
pain ? 

Creator, Thou belongest to all. 

If a powerful party beat another powerful party, it is no matter 
for anger; 

But if a ravenous lion fall upon a herd of cows, then the master of 
the herd should show his manliness." 

The cathiolic teachings of the early mediaeval saints were destined to 
find to responsive echo in the endeavours of the Emperor Akbar and still 
more of his large-hearted but unfortunate descendant Prince Dara Sukoh 
towards opening the treasures of Hindu religious literature to the world of 
Islamil 

In the third and last place the undying vitality which is the second 
characteristic of our ancient spirit manifested itself doring this period in a 
great revolt in South India against the Sultanate of Delhi which resulted 
in the foundation of the famous kingdom of Vijayangar (c. 1330 A. D.). 
Th^ founders of the new kingdom, Harihara I and Bukka I, were aided in 
their uprising by two distinguished Brahmana brothers Madhavacharya (after- 
wards called Vidyaranya) and Sayanacharya, thus furnishing a concrete in- 
stance of that principle of co-operation of the spiritual with the temporal 
power which had been enjoined by the theorist in the Mahabharata extract 
quoted above. The movement in favour of political independence was accom- 
.panied by an immense religious revival on the intellectual plane. For while 
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Madhavacharya systematised the old Sfnriti Law through his famous commen- 
tary on Parasara-Smriti, Sayanacharya produced his monumental series of 
commentaries on the Vedic Samhiias and the Brahmanas. For two centuries 
and a half the Vijayanagar kingdom maintained the barrier of the Krishna 
and the Tungabhadra against the advance of the Muslim power in South 
India and served as an asylum of Hindu religion and culture. And yet in 
the end it succumbed to the attack of that power because of the inherent 
defect of its political organisation which rested largely on feudalism and the 
mistaken military and financial policy of its rulers which involved the com- 
plete economic exhaustion of the people. fOn the causes of decline and fall 
of the Vijayanagar kingdom, see the thoughtful obsevations of K. V. Rang- 
swami Aiyangar, Ramalinga Reddy Commemoration Volume, Part II, pp. 74-90]. 

The Period of Decline and Fall of the Mughal Empire 

During the seventeenth century and specially in its latter half the 
mighty fabric of the Mughal Empire which had been built up by the genius 
of Akbar and which ensured peace and prosperity to our land under an 
efficient and centralised administration entered on the path of decline. Among 
the causes of this catastrophe we may mention in the first place the aban- 
donment by the later emperors of ‘‘the two salient features of Akbar's land- 
revenue arrangements upon which the prosperity of the empire mainly depended, 
namely, the payment of official salaries in cash and the obligation on the 
collectors of revenue to deal direct with individual cultivators'' (Edwardes 
and Garrett, Mughal Rule in India, p. 258). Other causes are to be found 
in the laxity of imperial control over the administration and the crushing 
burden of the land-revenue assessment under Akbar's successors, the draining 
of the financial resources of the empire through the costly extravagance of 
Shahjahan and the Deecan wars of Aurangzeb, and the rapid deterioration 
of the Mughal aristocracy under the enervating influence of pomp and luxury. 
Last but not the least among these causes is the reversal of Akbar's religious 
policy by Aurangzeb who aimed at founding a purely Sunni State wherein 
the other Muslim sects as well as the Hindus were to live on sufferance. This 
deprived the Mughal administrative service of its valuable Shiah recruits, 
while it led the Rajputs to withdraw their powerful support from the Mughal 
throne. In the first half of the eighteenth century the seal was set upon the de- 
cline of the Mughal empire by the series of Wars of Succession, the rebellions 
of the provincial governors and the disastrous invasions of Nadir Shah and 
Ahmed Shah Abdali, not to speak of the rapid advance of the Maratha power 
of which we shall speak presently. 

In the face of this grave crisis which overtook our land in the latter 
half of the seventeenth and the first half of the eighteenth century the ancient 
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Indian spirit manifested itself with vigour and success in two distinct regions. 
In Maharashtra the earlier line of mystics and saints was completed by the 
advent of Tukarama and Ramadasa, of whom the latter became the spiritual 
preceptor of the founder of the Maratha power. They both (and specially 
Ramadasa) impressed upon Shivaji sound lessons of statecraft. The latter saint 
in his well-known poem called Anandavana-bhuvana, which has been chara- 
cterised by Prof. Ranade as ‘'the Apocalypse of Ramadasa/' conjured up the 
vision of a Region of Bliss in which the oppressor had been laid low and 
the Hindu religion as well as culture was flourishing under divine protection. 
In Shivaji were combined all the qualities of the ancient Indian spirit, namely 
its spirituality, its vitality and its intellectuality. It was Shiva] i's passionate 
devotion to the cause of Hinduism which was the greatest single factor in rousing 
the Maratha national sentiment against the whole might of Aurangzeb. Shivaji's 
civil administration, which comprised such advanced features as the creation 
of distinct departments of the central government and the assessment of land 
revenue based upon measurement of the fields and its collection by govern- 
mental agency, ensured the blessings of peace and justice and equal protection 
among all classes of his subjects. His military administration rested upon a 
regularly paid and well disciplined standing-army as well as a chain of forts 
with adequate provision for their defence. He developed and perfected the 
strategy of guerilla warfare which in the circumstances was best suited to 
the genius of his people and the physical geography of his land. “His light 
cavalry stiffened with swift-footed infantry was irresistible in the Age of 
Aurangzeb" (Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Shivaji and his Times, 4th ed., p. 367). 
Above all the imperishable spirit which Shivaji bequeathed to his countrymen 
not only steeled them for their epic struggle with the forces of Aurangzeb 
in the immediately following period, but also led them under the able di- 
rection of the Peshwas of the House of Balaji Vishvanath on the wings of 
victory towards the goal of All-India dominion. 

The second manifestation of the ancient Indian spirit in all its forms 
took place in the Punjab in the latter half of the seventeenth century under 
the guidance of the gurus of the sect founded by Nanak. When the fifth Guru 
Arjun was executed by order of Emperor Jahangir in 1606, his successor 
Guru Hargovind began to organise his followers on military lines so as to 
create among them the will to resist the aggressor. It was however the mar- 
tsrdom of the ninth Guru Tegh Bahadur at the hands of Emperor Aurangzeb 
in 1675 which fired his young son and successor, the famous Guru Govind 
Singh, with a religious zeal for a thorough-going reform of his sect on military 
lines. He set before himself the task of converting his followers into a com- 
pact community free from priestly tutelage and based upon complete social 
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equality. He thus created the community of the Purified Ones (Khalsa) which 
was bound together by a distinctive ceremony of baptism as well as distinctive 
dress, manners and even surnames, and he inspired them with belief in 
their divine mission to right the wrongs of men. After the death of their great 
guru the Sikhs passed through a firy ordeal of persecution (i7o8-5o)only to 
emerge as masters of the Punjab in the following half-century. Their fortunes 
reached their peak in the first part of the nineteenth century when Ranjit 
Singh, ‘'the Lion of the Punjab*' united the greater part of the Indus valley 
with Kashmir under his rule and supported it by an army organised on the 
European model. 

In the rest and by far the greater part of India the history of the 
eighteenth century is on the whole written in decay. It is true that even 
then there were not wanting saints who kept alive the torch of the ancient 
spirituality. Such was Ramaprasada Kaviranjana of Bengal, the author of 
numerous devotional lyrics in honour of the Great Mother which have become 
a classic in Bengali literature. In general, however, it is correct to state that 
the fount of the old Indian spirit ran dry at this period. In the political 
field, it is true, there were not wanting even at this period very able and 
successful rulers, Hindu as well as Muslim. Such were Baji Rao I and Mahadji 
Sindhia in the Marat ha world, Murshid Kuli Khan in Bengal and Haidar Ali 
in Mysore. But none of these was able to base his State on firm foundations. 
The greatest of the Indian States, that of the Marathas, suffered from grave 
defects in its political and military system, some of which like the neglect of the 
economic factor went back to Shivaji's times, while others like the assignment 
of jaigirs in lieu of cash payments and the grant of offices in hereditary succession 
were due to the mistaken policy of his successors. Even the creation of European- 
trained battalions by the later Maratha rulers proved in the end to be their 
undoing. [On the defects and shortcomings of the Maratha State, see J. Sarkar, 
Shivaji and his Times, 4th ed., 357/ and Fall of the Mughal Empire, Vol. IV, pp. 
104-11; Sardesai, New History of the Maratha People, Vol. II. pp. 56-59]. With 
the death of its last great leaders the Maratha State-system entered upon a 
period of almost incessant anarchy which paved the way for its downfall, A 
similar anarchy, which overtook the Punjab in the years following the death 
of Ranjit Singh, ended in the political extinction of the Sikhs. On the whole» 
then, the severe verdict of the well-known Indian historian of this period remains 
unshaken when he observes (Fall of the Mughal Empire, Vol. IV. pp. 343-44): 
‘The Mughal Empire and with it the Maratha overlordship of Hindustan, 
fell because of the rottenness at the core of Indian society. This rottenness 
showed itself in the form of military and political helplessness. The country 
could not defend itself; royalty was hopelessly depraved or imbecile; the 
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nobles were selfish and short-sighted; corruption, inefiiciency and treachery 
disgraced all branches of the public service. In the midst of this decay and 
confusion, our literature, art and even true religion had perished.” [For a 
more balanced but still severe judgment on the history of this period, see H. 
Goetz, The Crisis of Indian Civilisation in the Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth 
Centuries, Calcutta I938]> 

The Period of Impact of British Imperialism and Its Conflict with 

Indian Nationalism 

In the century following the battle of Plassey the British, armed with 
all the resources of a first-rate European power and helped by the break- 
down of the indigenous social and political systems, made themselves masters 
of our land to its furthest extremities. It was then that India felt for the 
first time the consequence of subjugation by a foreign power ruling her as 
a dependancy from a distant base. The evils of the East India Company’s 
rule have been admitted by fair-minded British administrators and historians 
from early times down to the present. [For the opinions of the early British 
observers, see the quotations from Munro, Malcolm and Bishop Heber in Rise 
and FulfUment of British Rule in India by Thompson and Garrat, App. B. For 
a modem view, see The British Impact on India by Sir Percival Griifiiths, pp. 
230-32; 36 i -7 i ;379-404]. The great plunder which disgraced the early years of the 
Company’s rule in Bengal led directly to the dreadful famine of 1769-70 
which cost the lives of fully one-third of its inhabitants. When at a later 
date Britain as the result of its Industrial Revolution emerged as the great- 
est manufacturing nation in the world, the selffish commercial policy of 
the British Government forced free-trade upon India resulting in the ruin of 
her age-old domestic industries. The land-revenue policy of the Company’s 
government imposed a crushing burden upon the cultivators, which was agg- 
ravated by the evil of periodical settlements over the greater part of our 
land. The pressure of the Company’s administration produced among our 
people habits of long acquiescence in foreign mle killing all initiative and 
of dependance upon government leading to disappearance of the indigenous 
institutions of local self-government, while it involved the exclusion of Indians 
£rom all higher ranks of the administration to the debasement of their character. 
It is true that the evils set forth above were to some extent offset 1^ the 
benefits which have justly been claimed for British rule in India by writers 
of tire then ruling race. The fourfold feature of British administration, namely 
“its impeismiality, its recognition of personal liberty, its integrity and its 
insistorcQ on equality before the law” (Griffiths, op. cit. p. 228) has been 
pn^u^ve of various benefits among our people. These comprise "the mainr 
tniance of peace and order, the rule of law, the beUef in liberty, the modem- 
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isation of the country, the laying of firm financial foundations for the State, 
the fight against famine and disease, the increase in agricultural resources 
and the provision of stable political and economic conditions in which 
commerce and industry could develop*' (ibid p. 229). Again, the opening of 
the door of Western education to Indians on an increasing scale, which lies 
to the credit of the British Indian Government since the time of Bentinck, 
has led to the incalculable benefit of linking India with modern thought. 

However grave might be the defects and shortcomings of British rule 
in India it was strong enough to crush all armed attempts of our people to 
throw off its yoke down to its last days. With the suppression of the Indian 
independence movement of 1857-58 which was “the first crude expression of 
India's urge for freedom** (Hirendranath Mukherjee, India Struggles for free-- 
dom, p. 48) the British government entrenched itself in our land more firmly 
than ever with the strength derived from reorganisation of the whole admini- 
strative system and a growing responsiveness to the wishes and sentiments 
of our people. How did India react to this environment in the context of her 
first truly foreign subjection? As Sri Aurobindo has well remarked (op. ciU 
p. 50), it is characteristic of the strength of spirituality in our traditional 
make-up that the first Indian reaction has manifested itself in the sphere of 
religion. Characteristic, again, is the fact noted by the same thinker (ibid. p. 
54) that in this sphere unlike every other sphere “every impulse has been 
throughout powerfully creative." To quote the same authority (ibid. pp. 50- 
52), “The Brahma Samaj combined a Vadantic first inspiration, outward forms 
akin to those of English Unitarianism and something of itsitemper, a modicum 
of its temper, a modicum of Christian influence, a strong dose of reli^ous 
rationalism and intellectualism. It is noteworthy, however, that it started 
from an endeavour to restate the Vedanta . The Arya Samaj in the 
Punjab founded itself on a fresh interpretation of the truth of the Vada and 
an attempt to apply old Vedic principles of life to modem conditions. The 
movement associated with the great names of Ramakrishna and Vivekananda 
has been a very wide synthesis of past religious motives and spiritual experi- 
ence topped by a re-affirmation of the old asceticism and monasticism, but 
with new living strands in it and combined with a strong humanitarianism 
and zeal of missionary expansion. There has been too the movement of ortho- 
dox Hindu revivalism." This last is associated with such names in Bengal as 
those of Sasadhara Tarka-chudamani and Bankim Chandra Chatferjee. These' 
movements have often been accompanied with strong and vigorous efforts in the 
direction of social and educational reform as well as dedication to social service. 

Next to its application to religion may be mentioned the operation of 
the Ancient Indian spirit in the fields of literature, art and sei^ce. The new 
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vernacular literatures of India at first clearly imitative of Western models, 
have gradually given rise to original creations soaring into the realm of world- 
literature in such works as those of Rabindranath Tagore. The same tendencies 
have been at work in the fields of art and science. It is in the sphere of 
politics that the reaction of the Indian mind has been most tense and effective. 
The pressure of a uniform administration, the impact of a common type of 
education, growth of a strong middle class, the recovery of our long-lost 
cultural heritage through the efforts of generations of scholars in this country 
and abroad, the voices of our great literary artists and the rapid development 
of communications, not to speak of the examples of more fortunate notions 
outside our limits, have helped to knit together the diverse elements of our 
vast population by a bond of nationality based upon the conununity of in- 
terests and sentiments. In this process it is easy to discover the simultane- 
ous operation of the three component factors of our ancient spirit, namely 
its spirituality, its vitality and its intellectuality. In the last half-century the 
nationalist movement bom out of the above-mentioned sentiment of common 
nationality has led our people at first with slow and halting steps and after- 
wards with increased momentum along the path of independence. Among the 
important milestones on this road towards liberation may be mentioned the 
foundation of the Indian National Congress (1885), Tilak's militant Hindu 
Nationalism in Maharashtra (1894 and the following years), the Swadeshi 
movement in Bengal under the inspiring leadership of Shri Aurobindo and 
other intellectuals (1905-08), the rise of the Indian nationalist party (1906- 
12) with its goal of complete independence, the movement in favour of armed 
revolution (1906 and the following years), the mass upheaval and its direction 
along the paths ef non-violence, social justice, temperance and home-spinning 
by Mahatma Gandhi (1920 and the following years), the organisation of the 
industrial workers and the peasants by the Communist party (1924 and the 
succeeding years), the Congress movements in favour of non-cooperation 
(1920-22) and Civil Disobedience (1930-33) for supporting the cause of independ- 
ence, the adoption of the "Quit India" resolution by the AU-lndia Congress 
Committee and its aftermath in the shape of a country-wide rebellion (1942), 
the epic struggle of the Indian National Army under the direction of Netaji 
Subhas Bose with the British forces in Burma (1943-45) and the nation-wide 
strikes including those in the Indian Navy and Air Norce (1945-46). These high 
endeavours were offset by the upsurge of the Muslim separatist movement, 
of which the fruits may be successively enumerated as the foundation of the 
League (1906), the communal electorate clause of the Government of India 
Act (1909) solemny accepted and extended by the Congress in the Lucknow 
Pact (x9z 6), the orgy of communal riots and massacres commeneWg witl:^ the 
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Moplah rebellion {1921), the adoption of the Pakistan resolution by the Mus- 
lim League (1940), and the Congress acquiescence in the resulting partition 
of our motherland (1947). Thus it came about that when on the memoroble 
15th August 1947 we gained the prize of independence after nearly half a 
century of almost ceaseless struggle with one of the strongest powers in the 
world, we acquired a divided inheritance stained by the blood and tears of 
multitudes of our countrymen. The events leading up to this grand consumma- 
tion, which with all its shortcomings is one of the greatest in the modem 
history of the world, are so recent that it is impossible for the historian as 
yet to pass a dispassionate judgement upon the actors in the principal scenes. 
Let us all join in hoping that our rulers and statesmen will be spared suffi- 
cient wisdom, courage and patriotism to lead our country to the van of the 
world’s progress. 



Section IV : Archaeology 

A. Ghosh 

I am most grateful to the authorities of the All-India Oriental Con- 
ference for electing me the President of the Archaeology Section of the seven- 
teenth session of the Conference. I am deeply conscious of the honour, all the 
more so as it has been conferred upon me in spite of my meagre association 
with this august Conference in the past. 

The gathering before me consists of distinguished scholars who are well- 
acquainted with the progress of research in the domain of such branches of 
Indian archaeology as epigraphy, numismatics etc. 1, therefore, feel it needless 
to repeat things already familiar to them and shall confine myself in this 
address to a specialized side of archaeology, I mean archaeological exploration 
and excavation. Though we, who are archaeologists by profession, regard this 
as the main and true branch of archaeology, the universities and learned in- 
stitutions in India, I am sorry to note, have not, with a few notable exceptions, 
taken kindly to this line, with the result that field-archaeology has not received 
its due share of public interest. T, therefore, crave your indulgence when I 
take you away for the next few minutes from the favourite spheres of your 
research and recount here some of the aspects in which Indian archaeology 
has achieved notable results in recent years and also place before you some 
of the problems that await solution. Many of these problems have been of 
long standing, while others are taking shape as we are progressing in the 
domain of archaeological investigation and research. 

Here I must distinguish between archaeological and historical problems. 
The archaeologist must devote his main attention to unfolding the material 
relics of the past, irrespective of whether or not the historian finds these 
researches useful for solving his own problems. The latter may, on the other 
hand, include in his purview many matters which are of no direct concern 
to the archaeologist. This does not mean that the aims of the archaeologist 
and the historian conflict with each other. Indeed the aims are identical, 
viz., to reveal the past. But while the historian may emphasize several aspects 
of the past, the archaeologist confines himself only to that part which can 
be substantiated by tangible remains. An imperfect understanding of this 
<£jSerence has unfortunately led some critics to chaige us with unduly einpha- 
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sizing prehistoric archaeology at the sacrifice of the historical period. In 
ultimate analysis the charge can only mean that inscriptions, coins, sculptures 
etc., which are of vital interest to the historian, are not being turned up in 
as great numbers as he would like to be. If we are now devoting some attention 
to prehistory and protohistory, it is because these branches are much less 
developed than historical a^chaeolog5^ And, after all, the line dividing prehi- 
story from history is very faint, for do not both of them relate to man's past ? 

In a vast country like India it is futile to expect that the patterns 
of material culuture, which are the outcome of hunnian endeavour working 
under varied circumstances, should have taken more or less uniform shapes 
and that archaeological 'cutures* should have assumed the same or even com- 
parable forms all over the country. Indeed, as archaeolcgical knowledge advances, 
it is becoming more and more apparent that, irrespective of what the liter aty and 
historical evidences would lead us to expect, the development of the material culture 
of the country was far from homotaxiaL The problems arising out of the regional 
developments are therefore also necessarily different and have to be tackled 
on a regional basis. I shall broadly deal here with some of these develop- 
ments and problems. 

I shall begin with NORTH-WEST INDIA, where there has been some 
advancement in our knowledge of the Harappd culture, it has been repeated 
times without number that the greatest problem of Indian archaeology is to 
fill up the lacuna between the end of this culture and the beginning of the Mauryan 
Period. At the same time it must be admitted that no persistent effort was 
made until recently to achieve the end, and, before any progress could be 
made, it was necessary to know the geographical extent of the culture, so that 
it could be ultimately linked up with one of the known cultures of northern India. 

With this end in view, an intensive exploration was undertaken by 
me in 1950 and the following years in the dried-up valleys of the rivers 
Sarasvati and Drishadvati in north Bikaner, for a few Harappa sites had 
been reported by Sir Aurel Stein further down the Sarasvati bed in Bahawal- 
pur, now in Pakistan. The exploration proved very successful, for throughout 
the valley of the Sarasvati, as comprised in Bikaner, a large number of sites conta- 
ining objects typical of the Harappd culture was spotted, thus bringing the culture 
much nearer the heart of India. 

Nor is that all. Another group of sites was found to contain a tjj^ical 
pottery khown as the ‘painted grey ware*, which, as a result of the explorations 
of some of my colleagues, is now known to have spread all over east Pan jab 
and west U. P. This ware has been placed in its proper archaeological settii^g 
by the 1950-51 excavation at Hastindpura, District Meerut, where it was found 
to occur well below Mauryan deposits and could therefore be confidently doled ^ at 
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lea^ the first half of the first millennium B. C. Though it is premature to associate 
it with any ethic immigration, its geographical and chronoiogical horizons are 
no doubt of immense significance. 

The T3ikaner exploration, though fruitful in serval directions, did not 
help in the establishment of the sequence of the Harappa and painted grey ware 
cultures, for no site was definitely found to bear relics of both the cultures. The 
chronological sequence was prima facie evident but had to be established on un- 
disputed grounds. Further, it was obvious that a stratigtaphic overlap or other- 
wise of the two cultures must have a significant bearing on the all-important 
question of the end of the Harappa culture. 

Fortunately, such a site has been found at Rupar, 6o miles north of 
Ambala in east Panjab, on the bank of the Sutlej. Here, surface-indications led 
us to suspect the existence of both the cultures, and our last season^s excavation 
at the site has fulfilled our expectation. For, the Harappa deposists here were found 
to be successively overlain by those hearing painted grey ware and objects of the 
Maury an and suhsepuent ages up to late Gupta times, after which the site had been 
left unoccupied till late medievalt imes. The occurrence of the Harappa culture as far 
east as Rupar is significant in itself, but more important is the fact that that culture 
was found superimposed by the painted grey ware culture, thus proving direct 
means for linking up the former with later cultures. This is fraught with great 
possibilities, for by a close observation of the upper strata of the Harappa cul- 
ture and of the lowermost ones of the succeeding one, it may be possible to 
establish whether, in this part of the country at any rate, the intruding authors 
of the painted grey ware culture came into contact with the Harappans or whether 
the latter died a natural death aud were only followed by later settlers on the land. 

What I have just stated may lead to an unwarranted simplification 
of the involved problems. For certain other developments warn us against 
a too plain interpretation of the available data in the form of the Harap- 
pans being superseded or succeeded everywhere by intruders. One of these 
developments is the occurrence of a distinctive type of pottery, usually ill-fired 
and of a somewhat coarse texture, found at a place called Bahddrabdd, near 
Hardwdr, in definite association with late stone implements. Year before last 
a hoard of copper implements was accidentally found at this place, and it 
was in the hope of finding objects associated with this hoard that some li- 
mited excavation was undertaken here. The excavation did not yield any 
further copper objects, but, at the same time, it was noticed that the pottery 
found here had some shapes very vaguely similar to the Harappan ones. This at 
once introduces a complicating factor, and the complication is rendered great- 
er by the fact that, a fairly large number of sites in Bikaner, particularly in 
the Drishadvati valley, the chief of them being Sothi near Nohar, a sub* 
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divisional town, had been found to bear pottery definitely resembling the 
Bahadrabad one, in shape, if not in fabric, thus indicating that it represents 
not an isolated or localized culture but one with a fairly wide distribution. 
It is only a guess that in some parts of the region of its occurrence the 
'Sothi culture' intervened between the Harappan and the later ones, but 
this remains to be established by regular excavation. 

In the NORTHERN GANGETIC VALLEY the problem of the culture 
represented by the copper-hoard implements remains where it was, except 
for two new factors, viz. the discovery of the copper hoard at Bahadrabad 
referred to above and the collection of some pottery from the copper-hoard 
sites, though not stratigraphically connected with the hoards themselves, by 
some of my colleagues. If, by regular excavation, we could obtain definite 
knowledge about the antiquities associated with the copper objects, it would 
be a great contribution towards the establishment of the authorship of these 
enigmatic hoards, which have variously been ascribed to the indigenous 
population of India or to the refugees of the Harappa culture. 

In the CENTRAL GANGETIC VALLEY valuable work has in recent 
years been done by the excavation at Kau^ambi being conducted by the 
University of Allahabad. Apart from the fact that the site of the ancient 
Ghoshitarama monastery, hallowed by its association with the Buddha, has 
been identified and has yielded a precious collection of sculptures and in- 
scriptions, the purely archaeological data furnished by the excavation are 
equally significant. The pottery-sequence that has been established by this 
excavation~a sequence extending over a few centuries before and after Christ- 
will, together with that obtained at Ahichchhatra and Hastinapura, yield 
material for a corpus of central Gangetic pottery which will no doubt be 
of the utmost use to the future workers in the region. 

I may, in this connexion, refer to the pottery which has in recent 
years come to be known as the ‘northern black polished ware' and of which 
the Mauryan age has been established to be the central chronological point 
and the mid-Gangetic valley the geographical focus, Kau^ambi itself being 
a chief centre. After the publication of the available material about this 
pottery in 1946 (Ancient India, no. i, pp. 55 ff.), further research has shown 
that its geographical extension had been much wider than was suspected; 
for it is now known to occur as far east as Gaur and PanduSL in Bengal 
and as far south as Maski in Hyderabad. Its distribution-map, therefore; 
embraces practically the length and breadth of India, except probably the 
extreme South, and it is certainly tempting to connect this wide distribu- 
tion with the expansion of the Mauryan empire. In any case, it still remains 


1 Information from Mr. S. C. Chandra« 
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the firm datum-line for identifying the Mauryan strata and those immedia- 
tely preceding and following them. 

To revert to the excavation at Kau^ambi. While it has been esta- 
blished that the site continued in occupation till Gupta and even post-Gupta 
times, it seems very unlikely that it had its beginning before the sixth century 
B. C., for occupation virtually started here wilh the northern black polished ware. 
Whether and how far this archaeological fact has any bearing on the PurAnic 
tradition of KauSambi having been the capital of the later Pandavas after the 
desertion of Hastinapura I leave for historians to decide. 

Further east, the K.P. Jayaswal Research Institute has been doing fruitful 
work at Kumrahar, the site of the ancient Pataliputra. Several occupational 
strata along with the site of a monastery known as Arogya-vihara, identified as 
such on the basis of a few inscriptions but unknown from any other source, have 
been excavated. But what is archaeologically very significant is that the excava- 
tion has rendered necessary a revision of the theory of Dr. D. B. Spooner, who 
excavated here in 1912 and the following years, about the end of the supposed 
Maurayan palace. While no evidence was obtained about the foreign origin of 
the palace as postulated by him, it was definitely established that his theory 
that most of the hundred or more pillars, forming vital components of the palace, 
had anciently disappeared into the earth was definitely wrong. The great archaeo- 
logical imagination of Dr. Spooner which had seen in the excavated ruins the re- 
mains of a great palace deserves our sincere admiration. At the same time the recent 
excavation hasemphasizedthe need of re-assessing the theories that gained curren- 
cy as a result of excavations not conducted imder closely-observed conditions. 

The great site of Rajgir, the ancient Rajagriha, which, according to tra- 
dition, was established much earlier than Pataliputra, has still to reveal its 
archaeological story. The result of the very limited excavation conducted here 
by me in 1950 cannot certatainly be regarded as the index of the site. With thi^ 
limitation in mind, the result of the excavation may be stated here in bq^ 
It was noted that there had been some flimsy occupation on the site pre- 
dating the northern black polished ware. The main occupation, however, began 
with that ware, i. e. in about the sixth century B. C. Coincident with the 
advent of this ware there were a few burials of a type unknown before, con- 
sisting of shallow pits thickly lined with clay and intended to contain the 
ash and bone-remains collected after cremation. A large-scale excavation at 
the site will no doubt yield valuable material for the Mauryan and pre- 
Mautyan archaeology of this part of the country, and we hope to make a 
beginning in the near fufure. 

In EAST INDIA there is no development to report, but I have mentioned 
the discovery of the northern black polidied ware at Gaur and PanduSL. This 
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Opens out new possibilities of unfolding the Mauryan andpre-Mauryan archaeo- 
logy in Bengal, where, till now, apart from the discovery of a Mauryan in- 
scription at Mahasthan in Disrtrict Bogra, nothing pertaining to the early ages 
has been reported, leaving aside a few microliths at Nadiha in District Burdwan, 
which, however, is geographically and archaeologically more affiliated to the 
Chota Nagpur region than to the Gangetic plain of Bengal. 

To turn now to CENTRAL INDIA. The excavation by the University of 
Sagar at Tripuri in District Jabalpur has produced notable results. Tripuri is 
well-known as the capital of the Kalachuris in early medieval times and the 
findspot of republican coins of pre-Christian date, but the excavation proved 
that its antiquity went back earlier still, in that the earliest strata were found 
to contain microliths associated with a typical painted red pottery and were 
overlain by the northern black polished ware.^ 

While there was a sterile deposit between the microlithic and the northern 
black polished ones at Tripuri, no such hiatus was discovered in the Deccan 
College Post-Graduate and Research Institute's excavation at Maheswar, the 
supposed site of Mahishmatl of the Puranas. For, here the painted red and other 
pottery associated with microliths in the lower levels continued in the upper 
ones even after their progressive diminution and ultimate disappearance.^ This 
emphasizes the possibility of at least a late phase of the microlithic culture of 
central India having merged into the historical period. 

In WESTERN INDIA, particularly Kathiawad, a number of sites with 
painted red pottery has recently been brought to notice. This has to be viewed 
against the background of the data furnished by Rangpur in the former Limdi 
State. While at th^ time of the discovery of the site in 1934-5 it had been con- 
cluded that it represented an outpost of the Harappa culture, a subsequent 
excavator was of the opinion that apart from the presence of dishes-on-stand, 
a characteristic pottery of the Harappa culture, there was no definite evidence 
for this affiliation. It has, however, just now been brought to my notice by a 
colleague of mine that the paring technique, so common in the Harappa pottery, 
occurs on some pieces at Rangpur as well,® and this fact should afford sufficient 
justification for undertaking a more thorough excavation at the site, with a 
view to establishing or rejecting once for all its suspected Harappan affinity. 

In the NORTHERN DECCAN the site of Nasik was excavated some 
time back by the Deccan College Post-Graduate and Research Institute. Apart 
from a palaeolithic industry in the neighbourhood, the main excavation showed 
that the black cotton soil, immediately overlying the natural, contamed a mic- 

1 Information from Dr. M. G. Dikshit. 

2 Infoimatipn from Dr. H. D. Sankalia and Dr. B. Subbarao. 

3 Information from Mr. B. K. Thaper. 
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rolithic industry superimposed by deposits with the northern black polished 
ware. The niicroliths were associated with a red pottery with painted designs, 
which, along with the microliths, disappeared in the upper layers. A complete 
break in culture was therefore indicated. 

At Jorve neaby, the co-occurrence of microliths and painted pottery was 
confirmed, but there was no evidence for associating them with the hoard of 
bronze implements accidentally found here before excavation. 

The recent excavation at Bahai, District East Khandesh, also proved 
the existence of inicroliths in the lowest layers together with a crude paint- 
ed red ware.^ 

Our knowledge of the microlithic culture of central India and the Decan 
has thus advanced in recent years. What is now called for is an intensive analysis 
of the microlithic types, which may reveal minute dibferentiae among the 
different phases of this long-lived and wide-spread culture. 

In the CENTRAL DECCAN, the sequence obtained in the 1946-excava- 
tion at Brahmagiri of a crude chalcolithic culture Supplanted by a mighty Iron 
Age megalithic one, remains to be checked elsewhere. It appears from the imper- 
fectly-recorded excavation at Mask! in Hyderabad State that a similar sequence 
may be obtained here, and in order to place this conjecture on a sound footing 
it is prosposed to undertake further work at this site in the very near future. 

The early archaeology of SOUTH INDIA is linked up with that of the 
southern Deccan by the megaliths, which, in spite of their var3dng regional 
shapes, seem to be the products of a single culture-complex. It remains, how- 
ever, to be seen whether that culture itself took as many forms as the megaliths 
themselves and this can be ascertained only by a series of excavations at the 
habitation-sites of the megalithic folk. One such site, Sengame^u in District 
South Arcot, was excavated early this year. Black-and-red were, typical of the 
megalithic culture, appeared in the lovrest strata and continued right through the 
occupation-deposit. Higher up appeared genuine sherds of the ‘rouletted’ ware, 
regarded as of Roman import, which again persisted till the desertion of the 
site, though in crude forms. 

The megalithic problem is of interest to the anthropologist, linguist and 
archaeologist alike. A distinguished anthropologist has put forth the theory 
that the southern megalithic monuments owe their origin to the Dravidians. 
Though definite evidence is lacking, the theory has much to commend itself, for, 
if either of the two early Brahmagiri cultures, viz. the primitive chalcolithic and 
the vigorous megalithic, is to be affiliated to the Dravidians, it is the latter that 
has greater claims. But whether the date ascribed to the beginning of this cul- 

X Information from Mr. M. N. Deshpande. 
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ture at Brahmgiri, i. e. the second century B. C., will satisfy the requirements 
of the linguist is more than what I can say. 

And this brings me to the last point that I intend to touch in this 
address, viz. the problem of the date of the megaliths. The only definite data at 
present available are the Brahmagiri ones, and one of the chief reasons that led 
the excavator to propose a second century B. C. dating was that the chaos follow- 
ing the death of A^oka must have provided ‘an appropriate context for a folk- 
wandering.' But this date remains to be extensively tested, and the geographi- 
cal distribution and stratigraphic position at other places of the black-and-red 
pottery, so characteristic of the megalithic culture, will prove important in this 
connexion. At Bahai, referred to above, this pottery is coeval with the northern 
black polished ware. Again, at Maheswar, it is found with microliths but conti- 
nues, after the disappearance of the latter, along with the northern black polished 
ware. Furthermore, it occurs in profusion much futher north, e. g. at a place called 
Ah^near Udaipur(Rajasthan)and even inBikaner, where it isdefinitely associated 
with grey ware. It is worth investigating whether, irrespective of the shapes 
and fabric, the technique of inverted firing in itself, that was responsible for 
the production of this pottery, was adopted from time to time in different 
regions or spread from a common focus. In the latter case many more factors 
will have to be taken into account for dating the megalithic culture than 
have been done till now, 

I have now finished my rapid survey of the recent developments in 
the field of pre-Christain archaeology in India, which are the outcome of the 
activities not only of the Department of Archaeology but of some universities, 
and insitutions, the number of which, however, is lamentably few. The deve- 
lopments, it will be admitted, are significant and, in some cases, far-reaching. 
But there is no ground for complacence, for many are the dark comers in 
Indian archaeology that require investigation, and even the most persistent 
efforts of the handful of persons engaged in this line of research, working 
under heavy limitations, will not be sufficient to cope with the enormous task 
awaiting us. More funds, a larger number of trained persons, greater facilities 
for work and, above all, a keener public appreciation of our aims and methods 
are urgently called for to make Indian archaeology unfold its mysteries. 



Section X : Indian Linguistics 

Metamathematics* Metaloglc and Matalinguistics with special reference 
to the Alpha Phoneme and the Alpha-Phonoid Theories* 

By C. R. San KARAN 

The profile theory of Prof. E. W. Scripture is extended in my theory 
so as to mean that the components of the articulation, which is the three- 
dimensional complex, are having one-one relation with the components of the 
sound waves. For, unlike the earlier approach to the problem, which regarded 
the sound waves as unidimensional for purposes of, say, the Fourier analysis, 
implying thereby that the components of the sound waves are not readily 
comparable with the articulatory components, we proceed to regard the sound 
waves as a multi-dimensional (space) continuum congruent with time and strictly 
correlated with articulation. For clarity, it is pointed out here that until the 
formalution of the Alpha-phonoid theory the assumptions that held sway 
were only: — 

(1) there is a correlation between the articulation and the sound waves 
and that, 

(2) this correlation is in a sense absolute, i. e.» an observable difference 
in articulation is correlated with some observable difference in the 
sound-waves. 

I consider any consonant-vowel configuration (actually articulated) as 
the starting point of my investigation. The oscillogram recorded with precision 
up-to-date cathode-ray oscilloscopes suitable for such an advanced mathematical 
work which I have been able to procure in my laboratory, gives a physical 
picture of the situation which I analyse into a four-point relation of order 
as being made up of consonant sound-profiles, non-consonant sound-profiles, 
non-vowel sound-profiles and vowel profiles. This resolution into a 'four-point' 
relation of order is in the wake of projective geometry which is sometimes 
called the geometry of position. 

The 'four-point’ relation of order in projective geometry is in the wake 
of Veblen’s system of a 'three-point’ relation of order replacing the notion of 
*between-ness’ in Peano’s system. Note that 1 have always taken care to either 

is the epitome of the address prepared by Dr. C. R. Sankaran himself 
and pubushed in the Deccan College Bulletin VoL XIV, No. 2. 
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enclose within single inverted commas or to italicise the term 'between' when I 
speak of an interval 'between' the consonant and the vowel in any consonant- 
vowel configuration under consideration. This is to indicate that we are operat- 
ing at the Metalanguage Icved, It is the metalanguage we use when we construct 
a theory of language. The distinction of levels of language is a necessary pre- 
requisite of logic. Bertrand ’Russell's antinomy demonstrates that not every 
combination of words can be admitted as a meaningful statement. The sentence 
"the property determined is determined" is ruled out from the domain of 
meaningful sentences due to Russell's formulation of his theory of types. 

When we talk property of a particular, we are clearly operating at the 
metalogical level. At the level of the Alpha-phoneme even the 'instantaneous 
entities' are not seen as separate or together involving dyadic asymmetric rela- 
tion; at that epoch, which is beyond space, time and becoming, there is simply 
no relationship at all. 

Now in the Alpha-phoneme theory, 'between' the consonant and the 
vowel, there is a mind-construct which is the 'indefinable Infinite.' The Alpha- 
phoneme is like the 'point-singularity' of E. A. Milne. This conception agrees 
also in essence with Lemaitre's hypothesis which traces the state of the universe 
backwards to a point-singularity at which epoch no propositions can be assert- 
ed about the state of affairs. "It is transcendent, as becomes the event of 
the creation of the Universe." 

Now, therefore, starting from the above (urdhva-mulam) , the transcen- 
dent Alpha-phoneme, we come to the 'form' (sdkdra the vyakta) which suggests 
this 'formless' (nirdkdra — the avyakta). This 'form' is the Alpha-phonoid. It 
is a uniform probability distribution of 'event-particles' forming a hyper- 
spherical space. Ayiam is a particular case of the Alpha-phonoid. The Alpha- 
phonoid is a generalized ^fy/aw-phenomenon. The term generalization is used 
here, I need hardly remind you, in the strict sense in which mathematicians 
understand the term. 

Now the geometrical alpha-phoneme theory I can translate to you as 
the fourth state of consciousness. It is AvyavaMryah — transcendental — ^and 
prapancopasamah — devoid of all phenomenal existence. In this super-conscious 
state, the existence of mind is also denied. Needless it is to emphasise that 
the highest form of thinking is Negative Thinking. Pure conciousness becomes 
conscious of itself. It is ineffable in ordinary human language. The Alpha- 
phoneme is amdtrah, and in the mathematical language, it is dimensionless. 

Does not a philosophical anal 3 ^is of mathematical thinking which is 
the basis of the Alpha-phoneme theory, reyeal that we occasionally at least 
have a glimpse of this fourth state of consciousness? We then experien^ 
transvaluation of values through our mind. A philosophical analysis bf mathb- 
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matical thinking is always revealing, pointing out to an ultimate supercon- 
sciousness. 

I have already stated in my monograph that “In our consonant-vowel 
configuration, we construct a continuum of point-instants as it were, in space- 
time as ‘groups' of ‘events' since the sound wave conceived as three-dimensional 
is instant by instant correlated with the three-dimensional articulatory complex 
(instant by instant) as in Robb's theory. 

“Here obviously an ‘element' of time is called an instant and is to be re- 
garded as a fundamental concept. The system of geometry which is envisaged to 
be built up in the wake of the Alpha-phoneme theory in its present form, will 
therefore ultimately assume a sort of four-dimensional character, that is to say, 
any element of it is to be determined by four co-ordinates. The bases of the 
whole logical superstructure are the ideas of before and after. I give them as 
Robb has done the philosophical and physical meanings more or less on the 
self-same lines. In a general way, it can be described that our continuum of 
sPeech-elements or ‘Profiles' (which are conceptualised abstractions) in any conso- 
nant-vowel configuration (with zero as the acoustico-articularory interval in time 
‘between'), that the time-relations and space-relations are to be regarded 

both as relations of one continuum here," 

In this geometry of time and space there is a marked departure from the 
generally accepted view that an instant can be in two places at once and so the 
postulate, “If an instant A be neither before nor after an instant B, the instant 
A is identical with the instant B,'' is surrendeeed. No doubt this postulate holds 
good “for the set of instants of which any one individual is directly conscious, or 
which any single particle occupies." 

But for the universe in general is substituted the postulate: “If A be 
any instant there is at least one instant distinct from A which is neither before 
nor after A." 

Robb is careful to say that “If I am directly conscious of the instant A 
then any instant such as that here postulated will be one of which I am not 
directly conscious, but only indirectly ajpprehend and which is, as I say, elsewhere 
Clearly this elsewhere is universal consciousness. 

“While the set of instants of which any single individual is conscious or 
wtdch any single particle of matter occupies have a linear order, the set of in- 
stants for the universe in general appear to have a conical order 

Robb has given it this name for as he himself explains “It may be 
illustrated by means of ordinary geometric cones; while it contains within 
i^f the possibility of defii^ing part^ular sets of instants having a siifiple 
Un^ order such as that with which eadi of us is familiar." 
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With the introduction of co-ordinates the system is equivalent to the 
anal3^ical geometry of Minkowski. 

"In such a system as he employed, one co-ordinate is measured along 
a line corresponding to one lying within the cones in the model (an inertia 
line), and represents what clocks purport to measure. The other three co-or- 
dinates are measured along lines corresponding to those lying outside the 
cones (or separation lines) and these represent what we call spatial distances. 

"Now, as the before and after relations from which our whole theory 
is built up have a temporal significance, we appear to have absorbed the 
theoiy of space in a theory of time, in which instants have a conical order 
instead of the purely linear order which they are generally regarded as having. 
An instant for the universe in general is identified by four co-ordinates in 
this theory instead of merely one co-ordinate as is generally assumed." 

Now the meaning of the statement of mine that "the 'elemental profiles’ 
forming really speaking a four-dimensional continuum have a bi-unique corres- 
pondence with a part of time itself," must be clear to you. This speaks of the 
correlation of experience between individual consciousness and the Universal 
consciousness. It is interesting to note that Eddington takes precisely this 
stand on such a correlation of experience. 

So there is an extension of a hierarchy of individual consciousness to pure 
universal consciousness in the correlation of the linear order of a particular 
set of instants and the conical order of instants. There is a pure total consci- 
ousness observing each particular observer. In this connection I am inclined 
to agree with Prof. C. T. K. Chari, regarding J. W. Dunne’s work that "the 
postulation of an observer at infinity is from the mathematical stand-point, 

a piece of tactlessness on his part but the postulate has a far different 

significance for the speculative philosophy of the West and the East The 

Ulimate Self, Dunne taught, is not in the linear time of physics and Its Immor- 
tality is not to be thought of as an endless prolongation of the time of our 
empirically describable consciousness. An indefinite conception, it will be said. 
But does not the Self glory in being indefinite ? Can It have a credible, visible 
existence, a vulgar roundness and relief?" 

Now the Alpha-phoneme construction as I have shown in my mono- 
graph is wholly subjective. Eddington had singled out the cosmical number 
N as a test case. For, "knowledge of the number of elementary particle 
had seemed least likely to be tainted with subjectivity," but even N is debunked. 

Even the laws of microscopic physics utm out to have been imposed by 
the mind. 

In a truly scientific work we cannot cut ourselves off from the deeper 
roots of our being. There is no escape from the Invisible before one can act 
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with effect in the realm of space and time. ‘'Seek ye first the kingdom of 
Heaven." It implies rebirth in the Eternal, transcending the world of space 
and time, *‘Then, and then only do all manifestations appear for what they 
really are." Undoubtedly, there is a chain of communication, each link being 
a step which leads from the transcendental knowledge of eternal experience 
to the ordinary pragmatic knowledge of sense-perceptions. 

The Alpha-phoneme can be equated with Pard-Vdk. ”Rupa we can 
know and analyse by the aid of science. Ndma by the aid of philosophy; but 
Swardpa}** It would seem that some third instrument is needed for that 
consummation of knowledge. 

The Alpha-phonoid is the Pasyantu It is GhanlbhUta. It is the physical 
representation of the consciousness, which in my theory does not cognize 
consonant or vowel, and therefore it resembles the Susuptasthdna of the 
Mdn^nkyopanisad. It is independent of the empirical. While the Alpha-phoneme 
is the Ndda, the Alpha-phonoid is the Bindu, 

I stress again that the construction of the Alpha-phoneme is only an 
auxiliary idea and that it is symbolic. 

I may claim as the representative of both Tolkappiyar and Bhartrhari. 
Perhaps more correctly speaking, I extend Tolkappiyar's empirical conception, 
being more true to Bhartrhari *s tradition as you will see. I have generalized 
the Aytam-concept of the former into the Alpha-phonoid which is given pre- 
cisely the same meaning as “constancy of C expressed as ‘invariance' of the 
four-dimensional ‘interval.' " The Alpha-phonoid looked at from one point of 
view is the physical ‘interval' between the consonant and the vowel in any 
consonant-vowel configuration, where the amplitude is reduced to an insigni- 
ficant amount. 

Looked at from another point of view, the Alpha-phonoid is perhaps 
the time-interval of 3 milliseconds between two successive sweeps in the recent 
device of the Bell Telephone Laboratories viz., the Visible Speech Apparatus. 
This electronic device gives what is technically known as the sweep-rate of 
333 per second. 

This time-interval of 3 milliseconds is very much smaller than any 
time significant in the production of speech sounds and therefore the 333 per 
second sweep-rate is fast enough to assure that no significant speech detail 
fails to be portrayed. 

Now it is proposed to determine the minimum standard duration of 
a ‘unit information cell', through a fascinating theoretically devised experi- 
ment. This is the well-defined goal of my collaborators and myself, in our 
programme of the study of speech-structure from the view-point oi the Alpha- 
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phoneme theory. This is leading us on to, comparatively speaking, newer 
branches of knowledge like neurophysiology and mathematical biophysics; 
outstanding contributions to v^hich from N. Rashevsky in recent times have 
been referred to in the addendum to our latest paper '‘Time and speech- 
structure.'* As I have said, our w^ell-chalked out plan is the determination 
of the minimum standard duration of a ‘unit information cell' in the physical 
stimulus as well as in the neurological and psychological responses; the minimum 
common duration of all these three will, it is hoped, serve as the key 'interval' 
for the basic representation of speech-structure (the Alpha-phonoid). 

Now this ultra-clementary constituent which is the minimum standard 
duration of a ‘unit information cell' in the physical (acoustical) stimulus as 
well as the neurological and psychological responses will give a physical signi- 
ficance to a non-Archimedean Time-order. 

The Alpha-phoneme theory stresses that the idea of order should precede 
the idea of measurement. The conception of the latter is only constructed from 
the former. Robb's conical order of the set of instants for the universe in 
general is only a scaffolding in the erection of the theory of the Alpha-phoneme. 
Another such scaffolding is E. A. Milne's Kinematic Relativity. His assumption 
too is that temporal before-after, is logically more primitive than spatial 
‘between'. Milne's epistemological approach to the problem of time has a deep 
philosophical significance. In Kinematic Relativity, the rigid measuring rods 
are entirely dispensed with. The forward direction of time is not distinguished 
from the backward direction in classical dynamics. These reversible equations 
are employed even by Einstein's General Theory of Relativity. The law of 
entropy distinguishes+efi^ from — dt. This irreversibility of thermodynamics 
from the view-point of the General Theory of Relativity is due to our igno- 
rance of the detailed values of the co-ordinates of particles in a crowd. 

In Milne's theory, there are two scales of time, a /[i-scale and a t-scale. 
For all fundamental observers, /|\ -time is an invariant giving the time honour- 
ed simultaneity throughout the universe where the reveresible equations of 
classical physics are employed. It is the ephemeral or dynamical time recorded 
by a chronometer or the rotating earth, for instance, which Milne distingu- 
ishes from the absolute or Kinematic time t, recorded by a radio-active clock. 
The relation between /|\ and t is: — 

4 l=^o log— + <0, 

where, is the age of the universe in <-time, say 4 x 10® years. 

Here it must be noted that Prigogine relates his thermod3mamic time 
(/h) to Newtonian time {t) by an apparently identical equation for certain 
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equilibrium conditions. Regarding the nomenclature, "the 'cross-over* is due 
to a different definition of the epoch at which the time scales are to coincide." 

Milne's /-scale is the deeper and the more significant measure of time. 
Here, the Lorentz-Einstein transformation is valid and also the equations of 
motion are irreversible. 

In Einstein's "Special theory of Relativity" and in Milne's /-scale there 
is no single linearly ordered time-series for all observers, but "we can esta- 
blish a definite correlation between the linearly ordered time-series of different 
observers," the unique meaning of "simultaneity" being lost in this scheme. 

We may choose to describe the motion of a dynamical system such 
as the rotating Earth in terms if /-time. At the present instant /|\=/ and 
/^//=i, the two scales being indistinguishable, then as we go backwards in 
history, the periods of rotation shorten. At any moment, it is proportional 
to the value of / at that moment which is the kinematic time elapsed since 
the creation. Thus it follows that creation is separated from us by only a 
finite interval of /-time and it is infinitely remote in 4v-timc. 

"The non-mathematician is apt to be puzzled by the statement that 
whether the creation happened a finite or an infinite time ago, depends upon 
how our clocks are graduated. 

"Suppose that for the last million years of /|\-time, the /-time reckon- 
ing kept pace with it exactly; that in the million years of /|\-time before 
that the atom's frequency of vibration was only half as great, so that the 
atomic clocks only registered half a million years; in the 'million years of 
/|\-time before this the atom's frequency of vibration was only half this again, 
so the atomic clocks registered only a quarter of a million years and so on. 
If we suppose that 4'-tunc extends backwards to infinity, the total time 
registered by the atomic clock is: — 

(i+i+i+)—iiiillion years. Since the sum of the series is 2 , the ato- 
mic clocks would give a beginning of time, or Creation, just 2 million years ago." 

Robb concludes his great work by mentioning an important bearing 
on general philosophy, the theory (built upon the assumption of the temporal 
before-after, which is logically more primitive than spatial 'between') has: 

"The fundamental properties of time must, on any theory, be regarded 
as possessing a character which is not transitory, but in some sense persis- 
tent; since otherwise, statements about the past or future would be meaningless. 

"We here touch on the di^ult problem as to the nature of 'univer- 
sals', a problem which has been much discussed by philosophers, but appears 
to be still .far from a satisfactory solution. 
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“Though Space may be analysable in terms of time relations yet these 
remain in their ultimate nature as mysterious as ever; and though events occur 
in time yet any logical theory of time itself must always imply the Unchangeable/' 
No evidence to prove that the notion of an ‘instant* corresponds to 
anything in the world of sense-data is obtainable “from a psychological study 
of the passage of time in individual experience; for the (ultra) elementary consti- 
tuent of perception extends in the time-series over what may be called a 
duration, which, since it is sui generis, cannot be defined in terms of any- 
thing else/' 

Time is just itself — akhandopddhi. Out of the finite regions of overlapp- 
ing events met in immediate consciousness, an idealised time is constructed 
by the mind. The alpha-phoneme theory leads to the consequence that time 
can not be assimilated to the Cantor-Dedekind type of continuity. Re-exami- 
nation of our ordinary intuitions of Time leads to an ‘Indeterminate* entity- 
anirvacanlya. We leave behind the two-valued logic of Aristotle at such a 
metalogical, metamathcmatical and metalinguistic level. The Alpha-phoneme 
theory has an ‘Indeterminate* value in a trichotomous logic. 

The Alpha-phonoid is the measure (mitih) like the smuptasthdna which 
marks the completion ( apltih) of three relative states of consciousness, deter- 
mining therefore, the other two states. The set of field equations envisaged 
to be deduced from the Alpha-phonoid, I need hardly point out, correspond 
on the one hand to the svapnasthdna and the madhyamd on the other. It is 
intermediary between the manifest speech vaikharl-\hQ vowels and the conso- 
nants, broadly speaking-and the Alpha-phonoid. It is a remembered-sensat ion.* 
''It is a universal form of thought that a remembered-sensation is to be 
regarded, not as a constituent of knowledge important in itself, but as an in- 
direct apprehension of the past sensation of which I have not direct awareness. 
It is, in short, a sympathetic knowledge of the past sensation.*' 

In the first three planes of consciousness, jdgaritasthdna (or the vaikhart), 
svapnasthdna (or the madhyamd) and susuptasthdna (or the paiyantX), existence 
is intuited in relation to something that is external. But the consciousness 
in the turiya is unrelated existence. It is not conditioned by time, space or 
causation. In that consciousness, the three kinds of differentiation, namely vijdiiya 
hheda (generic differences) , svajdtiya bheda (differences amongst the members 
of the same species) and svdgaia hheda (internal differences of limbs or parts) 
are negated. Divisions and differentiations are brought about in our mind by 
the play of time, space and causation. The transcendental is devoid of all these* 

* Prom ond point of view it is also more precise to evaluate the 'primitive' tem- 
poral experiences at the articulatory level as the Jdgaritasthdna and the correspo- 
ndfng'primitive' temporal experiences at the acoustical leave as the svapnasthdna. 
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It is wrong to describe this colourless, contentless, absolute consciousness as 
an abstraction or negation in the Buddhistic sense of Silnyam. 'This Nothing 
then is merely a something beyond description." Is it a wonder, therefore 
to an Indian mind like mine, that this form of the highest negative thinking 
has so much appealed, resulting in the construction of the Alpha-phoneme ? 

Time serves for work and the timeless (or 'eternity') for fulfilment. 
The Alpha-phoneme is iinrelaied (avyavaharyam) and unobservable — 

agfdhyam — alaksanam) , Order is the theoretical basis from which measurement 
is constructed. 

The Alpha-phonoid corresponds to the consciousness of deep sleep which 
is not identified with any kind of percept, or concept or memory. It is ghani- 
bhuta, independent of the empirical. It is the Hindu, an undifferentiated 
existence holding the unmanifested germs of varied differentiation. 

Should our theoretically devised experiment outlined in our latest paper 
"Time and Speech-structure" in the realm of Neurophysiologj^ to determine 
the standard minimum duration of a 'unit information cell' succeed, we should 
then have given a physical significance to yet another symbolism belonging 
to the newer mathematics of Veronese and Hilbert (with all its implications 
to scientific philosophy) which to my mind, is only still another scaffolding 
or simile to connote Time which is realey akhandopddhi. 

In any consonant-vowel configuration during actual articulation by 
means of any precision instrument, the physico-physiological existence of the 
point where the consonant ends and where the vowel begins can not be observed. 

Hence, I say, that it is unnecessary to assume the physico-physiological 
existence of such a change-point. We now therefore, land ourselves into a 
transcendental logic. There is a mind-construct (the alpha-phoneme) 'between' 
the consonant and the vowel. This is an unrelated existence. A related existence, 
the alpha-phonoid, suggests this. 

This related existence is the minimum standard duration of a 'unit infor- 
mation cell' namely, the ultra-elementary constituent, an agreed number, for 
idealised signalling, independent of the empirical, when the threshold duration 
of an acoustical (physical) intermittent stimulus is given with the consequence 
of continuous neurological and psychological responses. 

Since we operate on two orders of infinitesimals (say, at least the phy- 
sical stimulus and the neurophysiological response) simultaneously, the resulting 
order is non-Archimedean. The (ultra) elementary constituent of perception 
extends in the time series over what may be called a duration, which is also more 
precisely expressible as an infinitesimal segment of a non-Archimedean order. 

The related existence of this type is undifferentiated existence holding 
the unmanifested germs of varied differentiation. From this related existence 
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are derived the field-equations which are the ‘disposable parameters' and 
which closely correspond to the mental impressions — praviviktabhuk . — ^These 
field equations will serve as the comprehensive frame-work into which quanti- 
tatively we can assign all the phonetic phenomena known to us such as vocoids, 
contoids, assimilation, dissimilation, apheresis, syncopation, retroflex, alveolar, 
isogloss, voiced and voiceless consonants in certain i)ositions. 

It is pretty obvious that the philosopher will get an immediate satis- 
faction that from the purely epistemological analysis of the Alpha-phoneme 
and alpha-phonoid theories we arrive, as it were, at the same ‘picture' con- 
structed by our ancients. 

The Alpha-phoneme is a direct experience of continuity while the alpha- 
phonoid is an ‘intuitive (/. t\, not based on premises for it is an agreed number 
independent of the empirical for idealised signalling to ensure a pragmatic 
operational efficiency) belief* as to ph^^sical continuity. This distinction between 
the alpha-phoneme and the alpha-phonoid needs to be made. It is only for 
empirical, convenience the alpha-phonoid is taken as the same point at infinity 
but with duration, the alpha-phoneme being thepoint at infinity without duration. 

In this connection the following telling verses of Bhartrhari are to 
be borne in mind : — 

gf^[: i ll 

^ HR??? qMR.Rig'TTRJmi 

(Vakyapadiya — third Kanda Illrd Samuddej>a verses 54 & 55) 

“The conception of a dimensionless parameter (the alpha-phoneme) 
represents definitely an abstract negative thinking; but the alpha-phonoid 
concept, positive in a purely physical sense, is a climb-down to the less 
abstract and a communicable medium for interpreting our ultimate subjective 
experience." (C/. C. R. Sankaran, A Contribution to the Study of Speech- 
structure BDCRI, vol. 12, p. 229). 

The alpha-phonoid is, therefore, in short, an inferior alpha-phoneme, 
purely for empirical convenience, to ensure a pragmatic operational efficiency. 

The synthesis of the alpha-phoneme and the alpha-phonoid to which 
I pay homage as an ardent modern represenative of Nadopasakas, I regard 
as the highway of highways of phonetic science in particular, and Linguistics 
in general. This is only the sabdddvaita, in modern garb. I have been arriv- 
ing at it quite independently in a sense, although the samskdras — the ancestral 
memories, the glorious heritage of the past — are running in my blood. I have 
been able to gather the correspondences only recently, which I have ventured 
to place before you. I lay no claim to have made a systematic study of the 
philosophical literature either of the East or of the West. My philosophy 
is only that of a Phonetician who has been traversing his own path^ observing' 
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the problem of speech-structure from diverse points of view and this is perhaps 
my latest discovery that my path has converged to the one to which the 
ancient philosophic thinkers in our country were also particularly led. It is 
interesting to note that modern scientific thinkers like Eddington and Robb 
also converge to the same goal. 

Perhaps there is nothing strictly new in my own experience. It is only 
uncovering an already existing situation. This is perhaps the real education 
as our very sacred books teach us. I have tried in this address too as in 
all my works, to impart at least a fraction of the excitement and exhilaration 
which I can claim, has been ever attending the investigations on speech 
stucture in which my devoted collaborators and I are engaged at our Phone- 
tics Laboratory in the Deccan College Research Institute. “In the age of 
reason, faith yet remains supreme; for reason is one of the articles of faith." 

In Einstein’s words, “The most beautiful emotion we can experience 
is the mystical. It is the sower of all true art and science. He to whom this 
emotion is a stranger, who can no longer wonder and stand rapt in awe, is 

as good as dead The cosmic religious experience is the strongest and the 

noblest thing behind scientific research which is derived from it... Religion 
without science is blind, science without religion is lame." 

I now conclude my address with that immortal Rk, while celebrating 
the glorious wedding of the direct experience of the Alpha-phoneme — the 
svayam-prakaUta, jyolisvarupa, anuhhavdmrta — with the'intui tive ht\\Qi*-&raddM 
— as to the physical continuity, due to the notion of the alpha-phonoid in 
speech-structure. 

Time as Eternal Now transcends all empirical determinations. It is 
lawful to regard logic from within, as based upon facts of an order which 
have their abode in the constitution of the Mind. 

^ Tsr: 

5r5T Tf: «riftr5tsnJ^l 

g'cT 

3ii5|w 'Rar 

(% Veda, VIII. ii, 23.4). 

Addendum I 

Now, the Alpha-phoneme construction itself is the postulation of an 
entity to remove all the contradictions. This entity is the Being, so to say. 
Such a postulation is known as Arthapaiti especially in post-Sankara Advaita. 
Evra Arth&paMi as a Pramdpa, a valid source of knowledge or proof, cannot 
pfoye the, unrelated existence of the Alpha-phoneme. For, the Being is a 
dkect experience. ArthSpaUi can only point towards the Reality. In this respect 
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alone Arthapaiti is superior to all other Pramanas, The Alpha-phoneme is not 
Pramdvisaya, an object of cpistemic act. All Pramdnas are Pramdkaranas, i.e., 
they produce epistemic acts. 

Pramd or true knowledge, at the finite level is Vrttijndna or epistemic 
act. The Alpha-phonoid belongs to this region. It is a related existence, 
undifferentiated, holding in itself unmanifested germs of varied differentiation. 

When the acoustical (physical) stimulus is intermittent, the threshold 
duration which gives continuous neurological (and psychological) responses is 
the Alpha-phonoid. Note how what ordinarily is assumed to be continuous 
becomes intermittent, and vice versa here. Therefore, both the ultimate 'con- 
tinuity' and the 'discontinuity' are comprehended by what appears at least 
on the surface, as the most bizarre and perplexing concept of a non-Archimedean 
Time-order, in the wake of newer mathematics due to Veronese and Hilbert. 
The heuristic linguist chooses either the scries of acou.stic observables or the 
articulatory observables, separately as far as possible, only to ensure a 
pragmatic convenience.* This has been the pratice from the ancient times 
onwards. Witness PdninVs sutra: Tulydsya Prayatnam Savarnam. Here the 
'places of articulation' are taken together with the Ahhyantaraprayaina*s, four 
in number. These Abhyantaraprayatna's are in essence articulatory in character, 
while the eleven Bdhyaprayatna* s (including accentuation) are predominantly 
the acoustical criteria. The modern X-ray workers too have emphasised the 
articulatory character, while the physical scientists have been mainly swearing 
by the acoustic phenomena. I combine both and the contradiction is removed 
by the construction of the Alpha-phoneme. 

Sankara in his own time had to point out to the prosaic orthodox 
schools that what they were doing was only Suskatarka. Likewise, I too 
point out the limitations imposed by the very empirical approaches chosen 
by these camps of workers, working in isolation. Again, I have to wage a 
battle against the unorthodox schools too, even as Sankara did in his own time. 
(Cf, P. T. Raju, Idealistic Thought of India, London, 1953, pp. 123-127). 

These unorthodox schools are the mathematical-biophysicists and the 
Information-theorists, who are lopsided in their specialised interests, although 
they have broken away from the old orthodoxy. They swear, for instance, 
separately by such tools as the Boolean Algebra or the logarithm to the 
base 2, respectively. They have not leapt over one 'step' (or barrier, as you 

♦The distinction between the 'actor' (the speech elements) and the ‘stage’ 
(space-time structure) is maintained in all such investigations. But in my 
approach speech-elements are the pure shape of (space — ) time itself. Cf. E. 
Schrodinger, Nature and the Greek. Cambridge at the Univ. Press. 1954. 14; 
see also B. D. C. R. I. 12-403 fn. 104. 
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will), into a unified concept. [I mean, in the wake of a strictly non-pheno- 
menological approach as that inaugurated by the construction of the alpha- 
phoneme, but they have, all the same, come close to a unified mathematics 
as represented by Norbert Wiener's work, for instance (Cf, N. Wiener, A New 
Theory of Measurement. A Study in the Logic of Mathematics Proc. of the 
London Mathematical Society, 2nd Series, vol. 19, 1921, pp. 181-205)]. 

To these workers, I point out a sharp-edged reason — the post-Kantian 
transcendental logic, the dialectical method of Hegel and the Arthapatti of 
the post-Sankara Advaitism, as well as the modern mathematics such as the 
Symbolic Logic Mathematics and lutuitionism with all their deeper implications. 
I land thus into a beautiful synthesis. Once the contradiction is removed by 
the postulation of an entity, we accept even the very cotradiction as the natural 
inevitable Law. This may appear paradoxical. But it is not so. Finally, it 
may be remembered here that ad hoc hypotheses are well known in modern 
science. For instance, ''wave mechanics embraces the old, rather ad hoc, 
quantum conditions of the earlier theory." (William Wilson, The Microphysical 
World, Home Study Books, London 1951, pp. 142-43.) 

ADDENDUM II 

Here 1 wish further to indicate also how Bhartrhari's tradition is ex- 
tended in my work. I am specially indebted to Prof. V. A. Ramaswamy Sastri 
for many illuminating discussions on Bhartrhari which indeed have given me 
an enlightened outlook. 

Bhartrhari himself, to my mind, brought only into greater relief the 
metalinguistic 'symbolic' thinking hidden mostly, for instance, in Panini to 
the modem eyes. For, in modern times the spirit has degenerated into intellect 
in the language of C. G. Jung, (C. G. Jung, Psychological Reflections, collected 
and ed., by J. Jacobi^ London, 1953, p. 225). 

As an illustration, I take the last sutra of Panini : a 9 The open (vivrta) 
a is taken leave of here and the closed (samvrta) 9 is re-established, so to 
say, by this sutra. In actual usage, the short 9 is only closed. But to ensure 
operational efficiency, for pragmatic convenience only, the 'actual' 9 is treated 
as open> in the Sastra. By the ingenious device of the purvatrasiddham, 
this process is explained in Panini's asthddhdyi. But the implications of the 
apparently innocent sutra a ^ at the very end of this great work are vast 
and of profound significance. This sutra is a ‘disguised imperative.' 

Panini may be interpreted to mean on the basis of this sutra which 
he has so significantly placed last in his work, that the whole Vyakarav^a Sdstra 
is to be treated as a construction (i,e., 'as if'). This is indeed attested by a 
long tradition. Witness Bhartrhari, for instance, in his Vakyapadiya: Sdstre^u 

praJ^iySbhedaih avidyaivo-pavarnyate updydh UksamdiiMndin halinSma- 

paldpatidft asatye vartmani sthitvd tatah satyam samthate. 
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Also note the well-known dictum: 

Sarve sarvapadade^a 

DaksI putrasya Panineh. 

This leads us particularly to the sphota vada in the hands of Bhartrhari. 
Speaking of it, it appears to me as a very loose analogical way of thinking 
to equate vdkyasphota with sentence-reality theory of Otto Jespersen. All 
thinking in terms of analogy is defective. It betrays a diffidence to think in 
terms of abstraction and it readily compromises with an over-concretising 
tendency as crutches. At a higher level, no doubt what to us ordinarily 
appear as “mere empty abstractions” like even the Tnconscient* and the 
‘Ignorance* one comes into an actual “collision with** “or (is) plunged into 
their dark and bottomless reality*' and feeling their “concrete powers whose 
resistance is present everywhere and at all times in its tremendous and 
boundless mass.** (Sri Aurobindo, Letters on “Savitri,” Sri Aurobindo Ashram, 
Pondicherry, 1 st edition 1951, p. 9). But at this level no analogy is needed. 
In fact, here it has no meaning and vanishes completely. 

Therefore, let us approach our present problem directly for a fresh 
evaluation. To my mind, the eight sphotas were each real in itself, according 
to Bhartrhari. Here we meet with the levels of abstractness as in mathematics. 
For instance, note the transition from affine geometry to analysis situs via 
projective geometry. Analysis situs treats of the totality of the properties 
which remain intact with respect to all continuous one to one transformations. 
There is no distinction here between a cone, a cube and a pyramid. They 
are only one structure. For, any one can be changed into the other by a 
continuous transformation. The sphota is thus one. It is just like the Rasa 
being ‘one* in an ultimate sense. 

Also, the continuum is not composed of parts. The continuum of the 
positive numbers, the continuum of the negative numbers and the continuum 
of the numbers coinciding with zero are each itself. It is not true, however, 
that the entire continuum is composed of all these sub-continua. 

There is too an identity of the ‘vibration-phenomena* and the entire 
'matter* : — *'ekasyaivdtmanobhedau sabddrthdvaprthaksthitau.** 

Here again, there is tradition from Rgveda onwards. Vdk is referred 
to therein and there is a distinct reference to ddya spanda in tantra literature. 
It is beside the point, how our ancients conceived of the vibration-phenomena 
and that, therefore, it may be very different in details of approach between 
them and the modern scientists. 

In the very opening stanza of the vakyapadlya, Bhartj-hari speaks of 
the transformation of . 4 abdatattva (vibration-phenomena) into artha, I trans- 
late artha here as matter. Just as the geographical space and the chronological ., 
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time are different from the space-time continuum in relativity, artha as 'mean- 
ing' is different from artha as ‘objective reality,' 'facts' or finally even 
‘matter.’ It would be as ignorant to render artha into a uniform sense, as 
it would be to give a fixed meaning to ‘space' and 'time' as geographical 
and chronological respectively. One may remind oneself here that Sri Auro- 
bindo renders anna as matter, contrary to the usual sense. 

In vdcam arthonudhdvati, for instance, vdk means the free creation 
of thought and artha means ‘facts' which run as it were to fit into concep- 
tual relations (propositions). It is in this manner, with characteristic humour, 
Patanjali in his Mahabhasya speaks of Pratipada pdtha, where Indra was 
concerned as a student and Brhaspati the teacher — nantam jagama. [I would, 
therefore, interpret :(Raghuvam^a lothsarga. Verse 

6), s 3 nnbolically as facts falling within a 'field' i,e., a structure impljdng 
relations and relations of relations with the simultaneous awakening or self- 
manifestation of the reality]. 

“There is no knowledge except through vibration-phenomena" declares 
Bhartrhari in his vakyapadlya — 

“na so'sti pratyayo loke 
yassabdanugamMrte 
anuviddhamiva jiianam 
sarvam ^abdena bhasate" 

The attitude which says “thus far and no farther" is always irritating, 
in any intellectual enquiry. The true joy, on the other hand, resides in the 
attempt at unifying different levels of experience. 

The jump from the vibration-phenomena (the ‘actor’) to time (the 
‘stage') is inevitable. For, both are one ultimately. Hence Bhartrhari speaks 
of (Kola) iakti in third Kanda of the Vakyapadlya. In my hand, it is the 
entry of the timeless ^‘quality' (if it can be called quality in an altogether 
special sense) into time-order. 

It is interesting to note here that according to one commentary on 
the Vakyapadlya, paiyantl is equated with pratibhd. This is very significant. 
For, praiihhd is the creative level. It is the interval between any two empi- 
rical states. It is so to say the ‘interphenomenon — Yeyam samastha sabddrtha 
kdrav^ahhUtd buddhih yam paiyantltydhuh. It is perceptible but not measurable. 
One should not delude oneself by denying this--na tadapahnavena dtmd vancaniyah. 

The entry of the ‘time-less’ into ‘time-order' is the basis of all measure- 
ment. It is the basic ‘attention' — [(Free-will ) — instinctji dentity. Bhartrhari 
also contrasts sarvdrtharUpatd iuddhih with jndnasya upaplavah. 

In my hand, the one is the direct ‘experience' of continuity while the 
other is the intuitive hdief as to the physical, physiological and the psycho- 
logical continuity. 
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The former is the alpha-phoneme while the other is the alpha-phonoid. 
The latter is related but an undifferentiated existence. It holds the unmani- 
fested germs of varied and varying differentiation. 

It is the [stimulus-(steady-state) response] identity. It is the [instant 
(aneous)-entity], a conception like the 'matter-wave'. It is also a [(before- 
after)] identity. It is the kavisahfdaydkhya identity — the sarasvata-tattua. It is 
an ultimate datum for science, ft is perception through duration. The duration 
is sui generis — akhanda. The alpha-phonoid is the content of a ‘specious 
present’ the Eternal Now. At that 'point', the active future and the passive 
past are disjoint and the world is not closed in its spatial and temporal 
dimensions. 

“Thus,” adopting the language of Hermann Weyl, “the ultimate 
answer lies beyond all knowledge, in God alone; emanating from Him the 
light of consciousness, its own origin hidden from it, grasps itself in self- 
penetration, divided and suspended between subject and object, between 
meaning and being” (Hermann Weyl Philosophy of Mathematics and natural 
Science, Princeton, 1949, p. 125; cf. also ibid., pp. 208-9; especially p. 209 — 
"We are confronted, rather, with the fact that the realm of Being is not 
closed with respect to its determining factors, but that in the ego, where 
Meaning and Being are merged in indissoluble union, it is open toward Meaning”). 

This [timeless-(time-order)] ‘quality’ is reflected at every imtant (i.e., 
a ‘point-vibration’). It is resembling more to an infinitesimal segment of a 
non-.\rchimedean Order than to the point in ordinary 'linear' continuum. 

When I speak of the timeless, 1 am in entire agreement with Dr. C. 
T. K. Chari. Quite justifiably he proclaims “The objection that to postulate 
a 'subliminal mind’ inaccessible to ordinary observation and having a 
status vastly different from that of any supposed ‘neural mechanisms’ is 
methodologically unsound ought not to carry great weight in a complex 
branch of investigation like psychical research, where narrowly conceived 
operationism may stifle the theory building without which new lines of enquiry 

cannot be chalked out The serious difficulty about the connexity of events 

that precognition suggests, which has no parallel in relativity or quantum 
mechanics, is masked when we speculate ‘betweenness’ in its purely spatial 
aspect; as for instance, when we adopt the two-dimensinal theory of time pro- 
posed very tentatively by Broad and Price (“Knowledge and Foreknowledge,” 
Aristotelian Society, Supplementary volume XVI, pp. 177-245; cf. also C.T.K. 
Chari, On Representations of time as “the Fourth Dimensioii” and their 
Metaphysical Inadequacy, Mind., 55, N. S., No. 230, April 1949, p. 220)/ 
and say that y precedes z in the 'familiar time-dimension’ and follows z in, 
an ‘unfamiliar time dimension’ Psychical phenomena bring with them th© 
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possibility that the human self has aspects, prescribing limits to the amount 
of correlation we can achieve by adopting exclusively scientific methods of 
investigation and what Carnap called a 'definite language* (The Logical Syntax 
of Language, Kegan Paul, 1937, Section 17, p. 51)** — C. T. K. Chari, Psychical 
Research and Philosophy, The Journal of the Royal Institute of Philosophy 
in Britain, 28, No. 104, January 1953, pp. 73-74). 

The symbolism of the infinitesimal segment of non- Archimedean geometry 
presupposes an underlying deep-hidden reality, which is "an ordering element, 
in that it connects series which in themselves are unconnected** ("C/. Albert 
Einstein, Autobiographical Notes, Philosopher-Scientist, Library of Living 
Philosophers, ed. by Paul A. Schilpp. Tudor Publ. Co., New York, 1951, p. ?)• 

In short, in T. S. Eliot*s words (Pour Quartets, 1950. p. 22), 1 drive at 
"the point of intersection of the timeless with time** and "every moment 
being a new and shocking valuation of all we have been** (ibid., p. 18). 

My work not only strives to establish correlation between different 
levels of experience within scientific thought, but it also strives to enrich the 
very content of our own ancient thought and wisdom, in that it attempts to 
make alive {i. e,, relive) those terms like artha which through long usage and 
due to intellectual apathy., have come to be used later in senses different from 
those in which they were obviously used originally by men like Bhartrhari. 
Intellectual apathy is at the extreme end of a psychological security. A direct 
consequence of this intellectual apathy is the insincerity which Bertrand Rus- 
sell has so rightly remarked with pointed emphasis as one of the mein trends 
of ‘'the most influential school of philosophy in Britain at the present-day** (with 
whose ‘linguistic doctrine* I share wholly my disagreement along with Bertrand 
Russell) in his able paper "The Cult of ‘Common Usage* ** (The British Jour- 
nal of the Philosophy of Science, III, February, 1953, pp. 303-7). 

A gross misconception of the original connotation of a term used by 
Sankara due to Faddegon, and thereby perpetrating an indignity to that re- 
markably great intellectual giant has already been referred to by me, towards 
the end of my paper, The Concept of Keynote in the Taittiriya Prati^akhya 
(JORM, September, 1945, vol. 15, pp. 32-33)* 

A dictionary of terms, in the true sense, should be an ultimate analysis 
of the thought-processes these terms were intended to represent. This means 
going far beyond the superficial meanings, and this can be done only if we 
fully sympathise with past experiences of others. Such a deep intellectual 
sympathy, to say the least, a creative aesthetic response, can come only if 
we have deep experiences, at any rate, at least at the intellectual (if not, 
at the supra-rational) levels, ourselves. This alone, I consider, is my humble 
but distinct contribution to Indian thought as well. 
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*The mind of man demands," observes Sri Aurobindo (On Translating 
the Upanishads. Eight Upanishads, Sri Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherrj’’, 1953, 
p. XIV), "and the demand is legitimate, that new ideas shall be presented 
to him in words which convey to him some associations with which he will 
not feel like a foreigner in a strange country where no one knows his lang- 
uage, nor he theirs. The new must be presented to him in the terms of the 
old; new wine must be put to some extent in old bottles." 

Logicians and mathematicians have ever been subjecting the rules of their 
game for investigation at the metalogical and at the metamathematical levels. 
But I have been striving after a demonstration of a deeper synthesis, bom 
of an unshakeable faith now that any mere extension of empirical frontiers 
of knowledge will not do, taking my departure only the basis of my experi- 
ences, albeit modestly and moderately intellectual. It remains for various 
specialists to work out now the different details. My plea is that in the crucible 
of inner experience alone, the original significations of the terms used by our 
ancient thinkers can become vivid and full of life. Thus they will be revivified with 
exuberance — Brdhmanhpdndityamnirvidya bdlyena tislhuset; belly am capdndityam 
ca nirvidydtha Munih (Brhaddranyahopanisat.Kn^nd^iromSQ.nts 15,3rd Chap- 
ter, 5th Brahmana, 1891, p. 441). "If you survive the ocean of learning, you 
attain verily to youthful cxttberance and then you arc truly a sage." Remember that 
in this context asesavisayadrstitiraskaranam is called strength by Sankara. 
Note also the gloss of Sankara on Nirvidya as Nissc^am Krtvd. Here we are 
not required to prove anything. For, at such a level, we at least have a 
glimpse of, if not actually touch "a more comprehensive consciousness a pro- 
founder faculty, which for the most part remains potential only so far as 
regards the life of earth, but from which the consciousness and the faculty 
of earth-life are mere selections" [Frederic W. H. Myers (ed., and abridged 
by his son Leopold Hamilton Myers), Human Personality and its Survival 
of Bodily Death, New York and Bombay, Longmans Greens, and Co., 1907, 
p. 13; C/. also B. L. Atreya's presidential address to the Psychology Section — 
"Modern Western Psychical Research and Ancient Indian Adhyatma Vidya — 
Their Meeting Points," Proc, of the 26th Indian Philos, Congr,, Poona 1951, p. 62], 

This comprehensive Universal consciousness, in the Alpha-phonoid "be- 
comes so present (here to our consciousness) by an act of faith 

For, as the Upanishad says, we must believe in God before we can know Him; 
we must realise Him as the ‘He is’ before we realise Him in His essential" 
(C/. Sri. Aurobindo, On Translating the Upanishads, op. cit., p. xi). 

The alpha-phonoid is, as it were, the power of self-manifestation of 
the alpha-phoneme, and that is the mother consciousness Adhya Shakti, Aditi — 
consciousness — power (Nolini Kanta Gupta, The Yoga of Sri Aurobindo, Part 
six, Sri Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry, ist edition 1953, p. 20). 
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The entire conception is, as it were, a challenge ultimately that “at 
every minute (moment or 'instant*) you have to decide whether you wish to 
remain within the humanity of yesterday or belong to the superhumanhood 
of tomorrow’* (The motlier, The Four Austerities and the Four Liberations, 
Sri Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry, 1954, p. 7). The former is the ‘linear’ 
continuum using the symbolism behind the accurate or precise mathematical 
thinking of modern times while the latter is the Veronesean continuum. 

Here is the man who has successfully solved the problem of his relations 
with the two worlds of data and symbols. “With regard to the problems of 
practical life he entertains a series of working hypotheses, which serve his pur- 
poses, but are taken no more seriously than any other kind of tool or instru- 
ment. With regard to his fellow beings and to the reality in which they are 

grounded, he has the direct experiences of love and insight we approach 

the crisis of our times, not with love and insight, but ‘with formulas, with 

systems’ — and pretty poor formulas and systems at that ‘our system of 

upbringing is based upon what to think, not on how to think” (Aldous Huxley’s 
Foreword to J. Krishnamurthy’s The First and the Last Freedom, London, 
Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 1954, p. 13). 
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NOTE. — ^Throughout this treatment of the subject, I have been guided 
by two important principles, which I state here in the language of Erwin 
SCHRODINGER {Nature and the Greeks, Cambridge at the University Press 1954, 
pp. 17 and 20-21 respectively). 
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(1) "By the serious attempt to put ourselves back into the intellectual 

situation of the ancient thinkers, very often much less biased, we may 

regain from them their freedom of thought — ^albeit possibly in order to use it, 
by our superior knowledge of facts, for correcting early mistakes of theirs 
that may still be baffling ui” 

(2) "Instead of following the order in time let us be guided by intrinsic 

connexion of the subjects. This will bring together various thinkers’ ideas on 
the same problem It is the ideas we wish to reconstruct here not the sepa- 

rate persons or minds.’’ 



Section XI 

Dravidian Languages and Culture 

By T. V. Mahalingam, m.a., d.litt. 

Brother Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am grateful to the Executive Committee of the All-India Oriental 
Conference for they honour they have done me by inviting me to be President 
of this Section this year. This Chair has been adorned in the past by veteran 
scholars and recognised linguists such as Rao Saheb S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, Sri 
K. Ramakrishnayya and Dr. P. S. Subrahmanya Sastri. This Section was to 
have been presided over this year by the late Dr. C. A. Menon, who was the Head 
of the Department of Malayalam, University of Madras. He was elected 
President of this Section in October 1951, but the cruel hand of Death snatched 
him away in April 1952. Dr. Menon was a scholar in Malayalam and a per- 
suasive exponent of Kerala culture relating particularly to its aesthetic aspects 
of Dance, Drama and Folk-lore. Please do not deem me conventional when 
I say that I am conscious of my limitations and feel not a little embarrassed 
to preside over this Section. My claims to this place are very few. I have 
however accepted the invitation as a gesture of encouragement on the part of 
the Executive Committee of the Conference to one who is just one of your 
closest followers. A student of South Indian History and Culture in general 
but not of the linguistics of the South Indian languages I venture to hope 
that I may be able to place before this Section not the particular view of 
the linguistic specialist but a consensus of all views, and with your kind 
co-operation I hope the proceedings of this Section will be fruitful and 
stimulating. As you know this is the youngest of the thirteen usual Sections 
of this Conference, but not the least important. It was only in 1946 that 
this Section was created had it has had so far four sessions. It reflects the 
growing appreciation of the place of the Dravidian languages in our country 
as also of the contribution which Dravidian culture has made to the evolution 
of Indian culture. It is an evidence of the increasing recognition of the work 
done by scholars in this field of research and an encouragement to them 
to do more. 

The name of this Section is significant and suggestive. It is rather 
unfortunate that there should now be a lot of unnecessary controversy over 
the connotation of the term 'Dravidian'. At the present day, speaking generally, 
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the word denotes a particular group of languages, the people speaking them 
and their distinct culture. In the early stages of the history of our country 
there were many migrations of various cultural and linguistic groups into it; 
and in spite of much fusion among them in the course of ages, the group 
that occupied South India and is known as the Dravidian group has been 
able to maintain its individuality largely on account of the comparative iso- 
lation of the region. 

We shall consider here the origin and antiquity of Dravidian languages 
and culture. The origin of the Dravidians is by no means an easy question. 
Years ago, it was assumed by historians, archaeologists and anthropologists 
that long before the Aryan migration into India large parts of the country 
in the north as also in the south were occupied by the Dravidian speaking 
peoples, and that they were pushed southwards by the Aryan immigrants 
with the result that by the dawn of historical times the Dravidians came 
to be confined to the southern part of the peninsula. Plausible though it might 
appear, this veiw does not take into account the fact that in the large belt 
of the country covering Central India there still live many primitive jjeoples 
who may be distinguished from the peoples of both North India and South 
India from the point of view of their race and in some cases from the point 
of view of their language also. It must also be noted that if the Dravidians 
had been occupying the whole of North India at any time, we may expect 
to have a larger volume of evidence of this than just the language of the 
Brahuis still spoken in some parts of Baluchistan. When we come to know 
anything definite about the Dravidians they appear to have been largely 
confined to South India, and our knowledge of their material culture is mainly 
derived from archaeological evidence. 

Though South India is one of the richest regions of the world for its 
heritage of prehistoric cultures, our knowledge of them is still very meagre. 
In recent years prehistory, particularly of South India is receiving some 
attention at the hands of the Archaeological Survey of India; and to us 
interested in the problem of the Dravidians it is of great value. ''Historical 
conjecture both inside and outside India has for many years dwelt on the 
possible significance of the Dravidians of the South in the development of 
Asiatic Civilizations, of supposed links between them and the Sumerians, with 
the Brahui of Baluchistan as an isolated memorial of former movement, one 
way or the other, between South India and Western Asia, To Archaeologists the 
detailed resemblance of some of the megalithic monuments of South India with 
others of Western Asia, North Africa and Europe has long been an alluring 
and baffling problem — alluring as presenting a possible link in the early 
development of human thought and expression extending half-way round the 
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world, baffling because we still know less about these monuments in India 
than in any other country". 

Some excavations made in South India throw light on this question. 
The excavations conducted by Alexander Rea at Adichchanallur in the 
Tirunelveli district exposed a number of urns containing iron implements and 
weapons, funerary vessels, bronze lids crowned with animal representations, 
ornaments of gold, bronze as also human bones indicating fractional burials. 
Probably associated with it was the megalithic culture, evidence of the existence 
of which has been obtained in abudance in different parts of South India. W. 
H. Tucker found at Sulur in the Coimbatore district a number of megalithic 
cists which have yielded among others funerary objects, bones, a coin of the 
Eran type assignable to the third century B. C. and a silver coin of Augustus. 
Some other places also have yielded similar articles. 

The Brahmagiri excavations reveal the existence at the place of three 
strata of culture starting from neolithic times. The first was the stone axe 
culture which was followed by a new culture which was characterised mainly 
by the use of iron, a distinctive wheel-turned black and red pottery and 
above all by megalithic tombs containing stone cists with "portholes". The 
excavations conducted by Dr. Subba Rao in the Bellary District also show 
that a megalithic iron-using culture prevailed in that area superseding the 
neolithic culture. Such megalithic sites have now been counted in large 
numbers all over South India. 

There have been found some megalithic remains in parts of North-East 
India also. But there are striking differences between the South Indian 
megalithic culture and the North-East Indian. While the megalithic culture 
of North-East India belonged to the neolithic age that of South India belonged 
to the iron age. Again from the point of view of the structure there is 
resemblance between the South Indian and the Medeterranean megalithic 
cultures in their architectural features and "portholes" while there is no such si- 
milarity between the South Indian and the North-East Indian megalithic cultures. 

Ethnologically who were these people who professed this culture? 
Two possible answers may be given to this question. Either they were the 
descendents of the people of an earlier primitive culture or they were altogether 
a new people who came to South India and whose culture superseded the earlier 
one. The former possibility has to surmount the difficulty of connecting the 
earlier neolithic culture with the megalithic culture which has many new traits. 
Certainly the megalithic people could not have come from Northern India 
for the use of iron was known in South India earlier than it was known in 
Northern India where the use of bronze and copper appears to have preceded 
that of iron. There is a great structural similarity "seemingly amounting to 
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kinship" between these South Indian megaliths and the megaliths in the 
countries in the area bordering upon the Mediterranean and the Atlantic in 
the Caucusus, Iran and others. Is it not possible to connect the megalithic 
people of South India with those of the Mediterranean area and to show that 
the latter could have migrated to South India through Makran, Baluchistan 
and Sind and by sea? An answer to these questions depends on further 
exploration and research in the intermediary region. Here it is well to remember 
that the evidences supplied by archaeology and anthropology are more valuable 
than those supplied by literature. 

But when could the Dravidians have settled down in South India? 
The megalithic finds in South India are generally assigned to the period from 
the seventh to the third century^ B. C. In this connection the views of 
Gordon are worth consideration. He thinks that there is no material evidence 
for the introduction of iron before the beginning of the first millenium B. C. 
and from an examination of certain types of iron articles in use by the early 
peoples of South India he is inclined to assign the period 700 B. C. to 400 
B. C. as the probable period of the migration of the iron-using people to 
South India. If this is accepted then it is not very difficult to connect the 
authors of this culture chronologically with the people of the Mediterranean 
area where the megalithic culture is on valid grounds assigned to the period 
2500 to 1500 B. C. It is likely however that the migration of the. people with 
this iron culture could have taken place a few centuries earlier, say about the 
end of the second millenium. 

A significant point of coincidence must be noted here. A language 
which probably did not have its r«ots in the country also emerges just in 
this period, and it is tempting enough to take the people who spoke the 
language as a new people and associate them with the speakers of the Dravidian 
language. In fact we may very well ask with Purer Haimendorf, "If the me- 
galithic builders did not speak Dravidian what language could they have spoken?" 

Some faint idea about the language that these people spoke and the 
script they used may be formed with the help of some stray pieces of ar- 
chaeological evidence obtained in South India. In the far South of the Tamil 
area some forty to fifty Brahmi inscriptions have been brought to light and 
assigned to the third and second centuries B.C. on palaeographical grounds. 
Opinion has varied among scholars as to the language of these inscriptions. 
While scholars like H. Krishna Sastri and K. V. Subrahmanya Iyer have 
assumed that there are some Tamil words occurring in them and that there- 
fore they contain a jumble of Prakrit and Tamil forms, Dr. Narayana Rao 
says that the records appear to be Prakritic for "there is no warrant for 
assigning such an early date as the third century B.C. for any Tamil inscrip- 
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tions". He says : "the most peculiar feature of the epigraphs under discussion 
is that they contain a form of Prakrit described by the Prakrit grammarians 
as Pai. 4 aci. The A^okari edicts found at Shabazgarhi and Mansera are consi- 
dered to register a form of Prakrit which reveals a resemblance to Dravidic 
forms which Sir George A. Grierson has popularised as representing the old 
Pai. 4 aci dialects, but the present epigraphs are strikingly and more directly 
representative of the fonn of Paisaci known to Indian grammarians. The 
Pandya country according to these grammarians is a tract where the prevailing 
language was Paisaci. These inscriptions conform to this statement in a re- 
markable manner*'. Light on this question comes from an unexpected quarter, 
the Arikamedu excavations, the special importance of which in South Indian 
archaeology can hardly be exaggerated. The excavations (1945) have yielded 
among others eighteen pot sherds, all bearing graffiti. It is said that except 
two among them, all others are capable of reconstruction in Tamil and are 
among the earliest known examples of the language, and akin to the short 
inscriptions in Brahmi mentioned above. The character of the inscriptions is 
capable of being compared also to the Mamandfxr inscription (3rd century 
B.C.), the Bhattiprolu Brahmi inscriptions thought to be assignable by Biihler 
"to the time immediately after A^oka (i.e. 200 B.C.)** and the Hathibada and 
Ghosundi inscriptions assigned to the beginning of the first century B.C. though 
there are some slight differences with regard to the formation of some letters 
in them. The Arikamedu inscribed pot sherds belonged to the first century 
A.D. as borne out by the association of the site with dated antiquities though 
the script on the graffiti from the place may appear to belong to a slightly 
earlier period. Thus there dose not seem to have been much development in 
the South Indian script between the third century B.C. and the first century 
A.D. The reason for this is not hard to find. Biihler has shown that the 
Dravidi script must-have separated from the main stock of Brahmi much 
earlier than the time of A^oka, and that was undoubtedly the reason why 
so many archaic forms are noticed in the few inscriptions so far known in 
the Dravidi script. As Dr. N. P. Chakravarti says "the development of forms 
after separation could not be so fast in Dravidi as in the regular Brahmi 
which continued to be used throughout the whole of India. If we bear this 
point in mind it would not be unreasonable to assume that though the script 
of Arikamedu graffiti appears to be similar to the script of Brahmi inscrip- 
tions of the first and second centuries B.C., it actually should be relegated 
to a later period. If this assumption is correct then the so-called discrepancy 
between the palaeographic and archaeological evidence would seem to disappear'\ 

Thus during the three or four centuries before the commencement of 
the Christian era the Tamil script as also the Tamil language were in* the 
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process of formation. The circumstances under which and the purpose for 
which those Brahmi inscriptions were written in caverns in out of the way 
places in the Pandyan country as also their general content so far as it has 
been made out show that there were powerful influences in South India exer- 
cised by the Sanskrit and Prakrt languages and the Jaina and Buddhist re- 
ligions of North India. While on this subject a word may be said about the 
script of Mohenjodaro and Harappa. So far attempts have been made by 
scholars like Marshall, Mackay, Piccoli, Gadd, Sidney, Smith, Langden, Him ter, 
Pran Nath, B. M. Barua and Hrozny the last of whom is well-known for his 
deciphering the Hittitc Cuneiform tablets of Boghazkoi. Rev. Fr. Heras reads 
old Tamil straightaway in the inscriptions and connects the Indus valley 
people with the Tamils. At best the views expressed by these scholars are 
no more than plausible suggestions the validity of which cannot be tested 
unless any future exploration in the area brings to light a bi-lingual inscrip- 
tion which may give us the clue to the Indus valley script. 

‘'Dravidian languages*' is a convenient term to denote the compact 
group of the cultivated languages of South India, Tamil and Telugu on the 
east of the Peninsula and Kannada, Tulu and Malayalam on the west though 
there are a few isolated branches of this group such as the Gondi and Ko- 
lami in the Madhya Pradesh, Kui and Kurukh in Orissa and Bihar, Malto 
in parts of Bihar and Bengal and Brahui in Baluchistan. Latest figures show 
that Tamil is spoken by about twenty-two millions of people in South India 
and Ceylon, Telugu by nearly thirty millions, Kannada by eleven millions 
and Malayalam by some ten millions. Tamil (Dravida in Sanskrit) is admi- 
ttedly the most ancient and leading language the antiquity of which may be 
traced back to at least the early centuries of the Christian era. Though some 
legends mention the existence of three literary academies (Sangams) which 
lasted altogether for 9900 years, and counted as their members 8598 poets 
among whom were some divinities, monarchs and sages, the Brahmi inscrip- 
tions referred to above give us the earliest limit beyond which it is not possible 
for us to trace back the early history of Tamil. Since literature can grow 
only with the practice of the art of writing and the alphabet in South India 
was just in the process of formation in the third century B.C. it should be 
fantastic to assign very high antiquity to the Tamil literature. However the 
so-called third Sangam (early centuries of the Christian era) may be taken 
to be a historical one during the period of the existence of which a large 
volume of extant literature running to about 30,000 lines was produced. It is 
generally believed that Telugu literature as such begins with Nannaya's Telugu 
Bharata w’ritten under the patronage of the Eastern Chajukya king Rajaraja 
Narendra (1019-1061). But the Telugu language has an anterior history though 
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its character is not definitely known. The Telugu language of the early cen- 
turies of the Christian era had closer affinities with the two other Dravidian 
languages of South India, Tamil and Kannada as is borne out by the early 
inscriptions of the Andhra country. The J anasrayachandas a Sanskrit work 
on Prosody, apparently by the Vishnukundin king Madhavavarman II (A.D. 
580-620), contains some metres which are not known to Sanskrit but are 
peculiar to Telugu. The inscriptions of the Telugu Chodas and Eastern Chalu- 
kyas contain Telugu prose and verse. Though Pampa is considered the greatest 
of the early Kannada poets the Kannada language may be traced to much 
older times and said to have some close resemblance to Tamil with regard 
to its sound and form and by about the 5th century A.D. it was developing 
into a separate language with a fair admixture of Sanskrit. Malayalam is 
admittedly the youngest of the South Indian languages, and the Unnunili- 
sandesam that is modelled on Kalidasa's Meghasandesa is the earliest known 
literary work in the language and is assignable to the fourteenth century. 
It is believed that the language grew from the local dialect of Tamil known 
as KodumtamiL More than any other South Indian language it owes much 
to Sanskrit. Its ancient alphabet also underwent the necessary changes for 
conveying the Sanskrit sounds effectively. 

All these languages have had each a continuous and varied history 
and were enriched from time to time by their contact first with Sanskrit and 
later with other languages. The Tamil language calls for certain observations 
in this connection. Even so early as the commencement of the Christian era, 
the Sangam works reveal the influence of Sanskrit on them which shows that 
the Dravidians and the Aryans had come into cultural contact long before 
that period. In subsequent periods words from other languages such as Pali, 
Persian, Portuguese ajid Hindustani came to be mixed up with the Tamil 
vocabulary. There is n<^w a movement for purging the Tamil language of the 
foreign words particularly Sanskrit. This purist movement is about a century 
old. Winslow wrote long ago in his preface to "A Comprehensive Tamil and 
English Dictionary of High and Low" as follows : “Within certain range of 
thought, omitting terms of art, science, religion in a great measure and certain 
abstract forms, we may write in pure Tamil as in English we may in pure 
Saxon. In fact the nearer we approach the Shen Tamil the less we need 
Sanskrit". Dr. Caldwell also thought that “the Tamil, the most cultivated, 
ab intra of all Dravidian idioms, can dispense with Sanskrit altogether, if 
need be, and not only stand alone but flourish without its aid", and the late 
M. S. Pumalingam Pillai also felt likewise. The movement has gained consi- 
derable strength in recent times thanks particularly to the lead given to it 
by the great scholar and savant the late lamented Maraimalai Adigal who 
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was an original thinker and a prolific writer. It is just worthwhile to consider 
the pros and cons of this purist movement in Tamil or any language as a 
matter of that. Every living language is a growing language. It is natural 
and inevitable that is should absorb and assimilate words which are foreign 
to it. In such a process the words may change with regard to their form as 
also with regard to their meaning. The I'amil language has been enriched 
considerably by its association w’ith Sanskrit and its borrowing words from 
it, and gained much adaptability and flexibility. In fact the great progress, 
which Tamil as well as other Dravidian languages, have been able to make 
in journalism and popular drama is largely due to this capacity for assimila- 
tion. It is really unthinkable how Tamil as any other South Indian language 
for that matter can give up the use of Sanskrit words or forms which have 
mixed with them and influenced them for centuries. There is no real ground 
for the protagonists of the purist movement to fear the mixture of the Sanskrit 
language with Tamil; in fact besides becoming poorer by pursuing such a 
policy the language may not be able to grow to meet mod(Tn requirements. 
There cannot be any justification for a feeling of suspicion and rivalry between 
the local languages and Sanskrit. There is no particularly Sanskrit speaking 
population as distinct from the speakers of the local languages. There is need, 
increasing need for the continued and more intimate friendliness between 
Sanskrit and the local languages ‘'both for retaining an inheritance and for 
progress''. 

There are a few outstanding matters relating to the Dravidian languages 
which I wish to mention here. It is a matter of common knowledge among 
us that though there are many works in the South Indian languages dealing 
with various subjects, most of them are not available to us since they have 
not been printed and published; and even among the published ones not all 
of them have been properly edited with critical intr^uctions, notes etc. This 
is particularly so in Tamil though we are indebted to scholars like Tanda- 
varaya Mudaliyar, Arumuga Navalar, Rao Bahadur Damodaram Pillai, and 
last but not least the late MM. Dr. U. V. Swaminatha Iyer who have brought 
out very valuable and critical editions of the Tolkappiyam, the Sangam classics 
and a number of other works. The place of such brilliant individual scholars 
appears to have been taken of late by institutions like the Saivasiddhanta 
Kakgam and the Adhinams. To one of the latter we owe a deep debt of 
gratitude for the Variorum Edition of the Tirukkural which it has brought 
out recently. There are many manuscripts lying idle if not uncared for in 
many of the oriental manuscripts libraries in South India. It is a promising 
start that some of the manuscripts in the different South Indian languages 
in the Oriental Mss. Library, Madras, the Tanjore Sarasvati Mahal Library, 
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the Government Oriental Libraries of Mysore and Trivandrum are being pub- 
lished according to plan. The importance and urgency of the publication of 
at least the more important ones among them with the help of competent 
scholars within a reasonable length of time can hardly be exaggerated; for 
if any kind of research in the languages is to be made the necessary raw 
material must be made available to scholars. The work is urgent for other- 
wise the manuscripts are likely to perish in spite of the best care taken of them. 

Another important and equally very urgent work that has to be done 
is an authoritative and exhaustive history of the Dravidian literatures. Pro- 
bably in this line of work Tamil appears to lag far behind when compared 
with Kannada Telugu and Mala3^alam. The three volumes of the Karnataka 
Kavicharitc bj' the late R. Narasimhachar dealing with the history of the 
Karn«ataka literature, the three volumes of the Lives of the Telugu Poets by 
Veerasalingam Pantulu dealing with the history of Telugu literature and the 
history of the Malayalam literature by Ulloor Parameswara Ayyax and Na- 
rayana Panikkar are reliable accounts of the history of the three literatures. 
It is unfortunate that there is no such account of the history of Tamil li- 
terature so far. The few that are available are K. R. Srinivasa Pillai’s Tamil 
Varalaru in Tamil, M. S. Purnalingam Pillai's and K. Subrahmanya Pillai's 
History of Tamil Literature and M. Srinivasa Iyengar's Tamil Studies and a 
few others like R. Raghava Ayyangar's Tamil Varalaru, Somasundara Desi- 
kar's Sixteenth and Seventeenth century Tamil Poets and P. N. Appuswami's 
and Desikar's Century of Tamil Progress deal only with particular periods. 
We wish we could have a comprehensive history of Tamil literature ere long. 
In such an account the historical and comparative method must be followed, 
emphasis being laid on the evolutionary character of the literature. Time was 
when a work was studied from the point of its various characteristics such 
as grammar, rhetoric' etc. It is good in its own way. But it is certainly better 
to study a work in reSltion to the life and times of the poet and to its place 
in the whole range of that literature, for that will certainly enable us to 
understand and appreciate better the merits and beauties of the work besides 
the genius of its author himself. It is only such a study that can indicate 
the gradual evolution and historical development of the various forms of li- 
terary creation in the land as reflecting the various phases of the life and 
thought of the people. 

The work is not however so easy as it may seem. Much material would 
have to be collected and spade work done at the beginning. It would be of 
immense help if we have a complete bibliography of all works, published and 
unpublished arranged according to the different subjects. It must be topical 
and alphabetical and must serve as a work of ready reference for any sdidar 
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interested in Dravidian studies. "The Year's Work in English Studies" edited 
for the English Association by F. S. Boas and "Annual F>ibliogra[>hy of English 
Language and Literature" edited for the Modern Humanities Research Asso- 
ciation by Angus Macdonald may scr\'e as useful models. Besides, the thou- 
sands of inscriptions that have been laboriously collected in South India by 
the Epigraphical Branch of the Archaeological Survey of India and have a 
bearing on the Dravidian literatures have to be pressed into the maximum service. 

Not only that. It is necessary that a scholar in a language must have 
a fair idea about the literatures of the other sister languages. The advantages 
of equipping oneself by gaining sufficient knowledge of them can hardly be 
denied. Is it too much to have translations of tlu' important works which 
would be usful for scholars in all the Dravidian languages ? TJkcwise it would 
be really helpful if one is able to study the w'orks in other Indian languages 
on the subject in which he is engaged. That will not only widen one's vision 
and broaden his outlook but also remove much of his prejudice and mis- 
understanding. 

There are other aspects of our linguistic studies which rexjuire our 
immediate attention; and they relate to research in the languages. First of 
all I think we require a complete survey of our languages, a linguistic survey. 
The w^ork done in this field, planned and carried out by .Sir George Grierson 
and published in "The Linguistic Survey of India" though of inestimable 
value is more in the nature of a pioneering piece of work and admits of further 
elaboration. It does not require much straining of our imagination to realise 
the importance of planning a dialect survey for the Dravidian languages in- 
cluding the minor ones. It is for the Governments of the different States in 
South India including the new Andhra State to consider the urgency and 
importance of the w^ork and lend their active support to it. 

Lexicography is a Science by itself. Its aim Hi to trace every word 
etymologically to its ultimate origin and follow its subsequent historj^ both 
in its form as also in its meaning. The fourfold parts of a Dictionary are 
(a) words (b) meaning (c) illustrations and (d) derivation. Murray's Oxford 
English Dictionary which satisfies all the necessary characteristics of a Lexicon 
is the best of its kind and must serve as a model for the preparation of a 
Lexicon. Lexicons are neither new nor novel to us. In Tamil we have the 
Divdkaram of Sendan and the Pingalam and in Kannada Vasiukosa of Naga- 
varma II. The Tamil Lexicon which has been prepared by a band of 
scholars between 1913 and 1936 and published by the University of Madras 
has superseded those of Rotter (1832) and Winslow (1862). Though it is the 
best among the works of the kind in the Dravidian languages one may feel 
that it does not satisfy all the requirements of a Lexicographical work. Further 
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many of the obsolete and current terms used in Tamil epigraphy deserve to 
find a place in the volumes. A concise Lexicon incorporating fresh words and 
serving as a Supplenu'nt is a hard felt and urgent need. We are happy the 
University of Madras is making arrangements for the publication of such a 
volume at an early dale. In lexicography some work has been done in Telugu 
and Kannada. Kilters Kannada Dictionary and Brown's Telugu Dictionary 
besides the Suryarayaniglumtu in the latter language deserve particular men- 
tion. It gives us great pleasure to learn that the Mysore Government and 
the Travancore University will bring out respectively a Kannada and a Ma- 
lay alam Lexicon. Jn this connection it will not be out of place to refer to 
the great need for a dictionary of scientific and technical terms. There is 
much apparent public support for the establishment of a uniform vocabulary 
for the whole of our country common to our languages. This is a question 
to which students of Dravidian languages and culture must address them- 
selves earnestly and without prejudice or prepossession. A truly scientific 
approach to the character of our languages aided by a trained historical ima- 
gination can help to prevent this vital question being decided only by political 
or other ecpially irrelevant considerations. How far each of our languages 
requires and can admit and assimilate words and phrases from other languages 
can be determined with precision and certainty only when we succeed in creat- 
ing a large band of linguists. 

Another branch, undoubtedly a very important and perhaps the most 
difficult aspect of Dravidian linguistic studies, relates to Dravidian philology 
and etymology. It is a well-known fact that Indo-European Comparative 
Grammar follows a method in reconstructing the most essential phonological 
features of early Indo-European and that “even as mere formulae these 
reconstructions are of the highest systematic value w^hich have contributed 
to the development of Indo-European Comparative Grammar into an exact 
science". In similar w^ork in the Dravidian languages we owe a deep debt 
of gratitude to the way shown to us by Western scholars in them such as 
Bishop Caldwell, Dr. Gundert, Brown and Kittel whether we are able to 
bring ourselves to agree with their views or not. Dr. Caldwell who is recog- 
nised as the father of Dravidian philology thought that the Dravidian group 
of languages was affiliated to the Turanian and occasionally Semetic Pre-Aryan 
languages which later gave rise to such languages as Turki, Finnish, Laplan- 
dish and other allied once. Though the view found acceptance then, scholars 
are not prepared to endorse it now. Some are inclined to identify it with 
the Munda family, the Tibeto-Burman languages and the dialects spoken by 
the aborginees of the Australian continent. But as has been pointed out by 
Dr. Sten Konow we must consider the Dravidian family as an isolated group 
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of languages with many characteristic features of its own. Though other 
scholars like F. O. Schrader E. Lewy and Hovesy have put forth different 
views on the subject. Dr. Sten Konow’s views still hold the field. Etymolo- 
gical studies in the Dravidian languages and particularly studies regarding the 
relation between the Dravidian and the Indo-Aryan or Sanskrit languages 
have attracted a number of scholars. The subject has received some attention 
at the hands of Indian scholars in recent years. Among them mention may 
be made of R. Swaminatha A3^var, V. G. Siiryanarayana Sastri, Dr. P. S. 
Subrahmiinya Sastri, R. P. Setu Pillai, Dr. C. R. Sankaran and M. Varada- 
rajan in Tamil, L. V. Ramaswami Iyer and Dr. K. Godavarma Raja in 
Malayalam, Dr. C. Narayana Rao and Vidwan T. Somayajulu in Telugu and 
Dr. R. Narasirnhachar, Govdndasw'ami Rao and Dr. A. N. Narasimhayya in 
Kannada. But studies in this held are really very difficult and the unbridled 
imagination of some scholars have made them attempt fantastic derivations 
of words in one language form those in another. A fruitful line of work here 
is an examination of the relationship between the different Dravidian languages 
from the philological point of view; and for that a comprehensive vocabulary 
in those languages is an urgent need. Some years ago Mr. K. Ramakrishnayya 
collected a number of cognates for such a study, more work on the same 
lines is being done by the Departments of Tamil, Telugu, Kannada and 
Malayalam in the University of Madras and we hope that when such a com- 
parative vocabulary of Dravidian languages is published, it will be of help in 
tracing general phonetic laws governing the evolution of the cognate and taking 
up an exhaustive study of comparative philology in the Dravidian languages. 

I have dealt so far with problems relating to the Dravidian languages. 
Before 1 conclude I should like to make a few remarks on the importance 
and need for a study of ''Dravidian Culture". I admit it is not easy to define 
the term 'Dravidian Culture*. With the advancing avilization of a country 
and the ethnic admixture of its people the race sociology and psychology 
of the primitive peoples are rapidly annihilated; and their beliefs, practices 
and institutions lose all their reality and become relics and survivals of an 
ancient culture. That has been the remarkable feature of the culture and 
civilization of many races in India as of any other country and the Dravidians 
were no exception, Indian culture which may also be called Hindu culture 
is a synthesis of various streams of cultures, the most important of them 
being the Indo-Aryan or the Vedic and the pre-Aryan cultures. The most 
predominant pre-Aryan culture may be called the Dravidian culture; and it 
has been emphasised many a time by scholars that due regard should be 
paid to this element in the early history of India. A distinguished Indian 
scholar, Prof. Sundarara Pillai even went to the extent of saying at the 
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commencement of the present century "the scientific historian of India ought 
to begin his study with the basin of the Krishna, of the Kaveri and of the 
Vaigai rather than with the Gangetic plain, as has been now long, too long, 
the fashion". Though there is much force behind the urge made by that scholar, 
there are difficulties in undertaking such a work for as he himself recognises 
"even here the process of aryanisation had gone indeed too far to leave it 
easy for the historian to distinguish the native warp from the foreign woof. 
But if there is anywhere any chance of such successful disentanglement it 
is in the south; and the farther south we go the larger does the chance 
grow". Really the admixture and fusion of the two cultures had taken place 
to such a great extent even by the period of the commencement of historical 
times in South India that it is next to impossible to form any reliable idea 
of the Dravidian culture before it became fused with the Indo-Aryan culture. 
So ''the scientific student will receive with caution the pictures often painted 
of the glories of Dravidian civilization because he can never forget that early 
Tamil literature on which such pictures are based reflect conditions that 
prevailed long after the aryanisation of the whole of India". Still in spite 
of the vagueness and difficulty of treating the subject it may be tentatively 
taken that the features of Indian culture and thought which cannot be 
traced back to the Vedas as direct and natural developments from Vedic 
texts were non-Aryan and Dravidian in their widest .sense. But in historical 
times South India has been able to retain its individuality with regard to 
its culture and civilization and contribute considerably to the growth of Indian 
thought and culture. Hence its interest and importance. 

The contributions of the Dravidians seem to have been more in the 
sphere of religious thought, institutions and practices rather than in the sphere 
of material culture. In the earlier stages the Vedice religion was primarily 
a fire cult and one of ritualism characterised by the performance of homas 
and yajnas generally by individuals and occasionally by the kings for the 
good of the public. In course of time, these practices gave way to new forms 
of religious practices like the worship of God in temples. The growing po- 
pularity of the worship of the Divine through some form consecrated in a 
temple was probably one of the noblest of the gifts of the the Dravidians 
to Hinduism. With this great change must have taken place another, namely, 
change in the nature and habitat of some of the Aryan gods. In the Vedic 
age for instance Rudra, the fierce red god of destruction had the burning 
ghat, hills, forests and out of the way places for his habitat. Among the 
Dravidians and the Kols the phallic emblem or the Linga represented the 
conceptions of energy and destruction. In due course it was probably as a 
result of the commingling of the Vedic and the Dravidian cultures that the 
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conception of Siva or Sada.4iva associated with mildness and gentleness was 
probably evolved. Not only that. With the growth of the idea of the per- 
sonification of the gods, animals, birds, reptiles and others became associated 
with them as their vehicles, ornaments etc. In the early Vedic period prefer- 
ence is given to male Gods in worship and in fact we do not get reference 
to Goddesses at all except to Aditi, the mother of the Gods and a few others. 
But various Goddesses come into prominence as consorts of the male Gods 
or in their individual capacity probably as a result of the influence of the 
cult of the Mother-Goddess perhaps more generally prevalent among the Dra- 
vidians. She is considered as but one aspect of the Supreme Godhead giving 
rise to the evolution of the Ardhanarisvara (i^iva-Sakti) cult. 

With the evolution of Hinduism and the growing importance of tem- 
ples, rituals and worship a new clnss of literature grew in the country. They 
are the Agamas. The Agamas or Tantras are mainly works that deal with 
the worship of Gods like Siva, Vishnu and Sakti. Though the earliest Agama 
texts may not be older than the sixth century A.D. when the Agamas were 
popular in the Tamil country, the doctrines themselves may be assigned to 
still earlier times. In the construction of temples, consecration of images and 
the organisation of worship in them the extant Agamas are the main source 
of authority. 

With the personification of God and the organisation and systemati- 
sation of temple worsihip South India saw the growth of a vigorous theistic 
devotional movement of the emotional type along the twin streams of {^aiv- 
ism and Vaishnavism blended with philoso})hical speculations of the Naya- 
nars and the Alvars and influenced by the schools of philosophy associated 
with the names of Kumarila, Sankara, Ramanuja and Madhwa. Though the 
bhakti movement or the Bhagavata cult might perhaps be said to have origi- 
nated in North India in very early times it was certainly elaborated fully in 
South India from where it flowed back in fresh streams to North India. In 
this connection it is of interest to note that the Bhagavaia-Mahaimya contains 
a parable which says that l^hakti which is described as a woman was born 
in the Dravida country, attained her womanhood in the Karnataka and Maha- 
rashtra and reached Brindavan with great misery through Guzarat along with 
her two sons Jnanci (Knowledge) and Vairagya (Renunciation) and that the 
sons died there. The literary outpourings of the Nayanars and the Alvars 
resulted in the collection of a large volume of religious literature. A very 
important contribution of the Tamils to religion was the Saiva Siddhanta 
which literally means “the settled conclusion on final position of Saivism". 
The main sources of Saivism are considered to be twenty-eight Siv^gamas 
of which the Kdmika is the most important. There is no ground to think that 
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Agamas represent an attitude of antipathy to the authority of the Vedas as 
may be seen from the words of Saint Tiriimiilar, author of the Tinimandiram 
wherein he says “The Agama, as much as the Veda is truly the work of 
God; the one (Veda) is general and the other (Agama) special; though some 
consider these words of the Lord, the two antas, to be different, for the great 
no difference exists’*. The Vira-Saiva or Lingayat cult founded by Jiasava 
in the Karnataka country and the Aradhya sect founded by Mallikarjuna 
Panditaradhya in the Andhra country served to resist the spread of aggressive 
Islam in South India. Jainism has had a continuous though chequered history 
in South India from very early times and has made tremendous contribu- 
tions not only to vernacular literature but also to art, sculpture and painting. 
The history of Jainism in the South is a subject of absorbing interest and 
deserves careful and systematic study. It is a matter for satisfaction that the 
subject is now receiving the attention it deserves. 

South India is a land of temples which sorvt'd as the milcu round 
which centred much of the religious, social and cultural life of the people, 
besides contributing much to the growdh of tlie allied arts of architecture, 
sculpture and painting. A study of each one of the major temples and temple 
cities of South India may not only help the study of local history but also 
a systematic survey of architecture, sculpture and painting in the area. 

The history of Greater India in relation to South India constitutes a 
very important and brilliant chapter in the history of our country. Starting 
with pi'aceful commercial intercourse with the countries of the Far East South 
India was able to establish her cultural imperialism over them. Such cultural 
influences appear to have reached Malaya, Sumatra, Java, Bali, Cambodia 
and Siam mainly through maritime routes starting from Poloura near Gan jam 
and Kaveripattinam in the Tanjore district. South India’s intimate contact 
with the Far East is borne out by the existence there of inscriptions in the 
Pallava grantha script besides numerous monuments which have close resem- 
blance to those of South India, A general study of the history of South East 
Asia shows how scripts, faiths, beliefs, arts, customs and manners were trans- 
ported there from South India, Dutch and French Archaeologists have 
placed us under a deep debt of gratitude to them by their archaeological 
work in the Far East during the last half a century and more and by pla- 
cing before us a large volume of material throwing valuable light on the 
achievements of South India in that region. The subject requires further con- 
centrated attention at our hands. 

Friends, one word more and I shall have finished. In recent years we 
see a good lot of enthusiasm evinced for the development .of the languages 
and the spread of knowledge through them. We see it in a large measure so 
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far as the Dravidian languages are concerned in the awarding of prizes for 
good books published, the holding of linguistic festivals, the preparation of 
the two Encyclopaedias, in Tamil and Telugu, etc. These are no doubt proofs 
of a consciousness of the need to explore ways and means for the study and 
exposition of Dravidian culture, and they are all good so far as they go. But 
the magnitude of the problem and its importance arc such that a compre- 
hensive and organised scheme has to be worked out to realise the object. If 
the suggestions I have ventured to outline above for working on the Dra- 
vidian languages and culture are acceptable, I feel that the plan to achieve 
the end should be similar to the schemes for promoting Indological studies 
in India that are now actively being thought of. I am thinking if it would 
not be possible within some time, for the Oriental Research Institute in the 
University of Madras to grow into a large School of Dravidian Studies with 
the help of the States in South India and the Central Government and con- 
tribute a substantial share to Indological studies. The work is of course stu- 
pendous, the problems that have to be tackled are many and require a large 
band of enthusiastic scholars in the different South Indian languages who 
would take to linguistic studies and research as a life work and mission. We 
must work for a cause with singleness of purpo.se and in a spirit of co-operation. 
If we are able to work up to this ideal, that would be the greatest service 
that we can render to Dravidian literatures. Culture and our country. 



Section XII 

RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
By Dr. Mohan Singh m. a., ph. d., d. utt. 

Mysticism Philosophy Religion: A Fresh Interpretation* 

Mysticism is the return and mergence of the Spirit, philosophy is 
the controlling and separative-integrative play of the intellect; religion is the 
purification, centring and stabilization of the senses through payer and praise 
and ritual and sacrificial action. 

The mystic sees it within and without; the philosopher rationalizes 
it; the religious person makes a ritual, a ceremony, a sacrifice of it. The 
language of all the three is inadequate; the poet-musician weaves the complete 
web which enshrines the vision, the rationalization, the ritual, adding colours, 
numbers, similes, metaphors, tones, structures, forms, times, spaces, of his 
own apprehension. But this very web, the most colourful, is the most difficult 
to follow. The three most significant Aryan works, the Rig Veda, the con- 
sembly of lights, the Mahabharata, the Chronicles of Time Maxima, the Bhaga- 
wad Gita, the Song of the Lord, are still the least understood and most 
misinterpreted works. They share such misinterpretation with the Egyptian, 
Assyrian, and Chinese Chronicles, possibly with the Iranian and Saxon sagas 
and records also. 

If he is a true mystic, he sees the whole in a flash; he enters into 
and is the One in the Many and the Many in the One. It is not the details 
of the vision that matter, it is the joy of the freedom bom of the con- 
sciousness of unity that matters. The equations ‘T am One, May I be Many*' 
and “He is One but the Praisers, Singers, Pourers-out, Fillers, Completers 
(Vipras) speak of Him as Many" are made real, vivid, personal to the mystic. 
These equations involving numbers and names are the only content of the 
mystic's glorious experience, which is given to him on his entrance into the 
supra-spatial, supra-temporal realism or level. When it comes to wording his 
vision in terms of time-space, the mystic, to do justice to his vision, must 
run the entire gamut. “I have touched the Beloved; I have seen the Unsee- 
able, I have heard the Unstruck Music; I have tasted the immortalizing elixir; 
I have smelt heavenly scents, intoxicating, wafting; I have attained peace; 

♦This is a portion of the Address, selected by the author for publication. 
It has not been possible for us to print the Full Address here. 
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I have gone fastest and longest; now I am life death-less; I am beyond space; 
the infinite space in the heart I have enjoyed; my mind is non-minded; my 
heart is un-knotted; my intellect is equipoised; I know all. All gods are within 
me. I am the Sun, the Moon, the Stars; I am the seasons; I am the cloud, 

the rain, the river, the sea ", says the mystic. In no age or clime has 

the true mystic said less than that; to say less than that is to confess the 
imperfection of the experience. Shall we with our defective vision continue 
to read contradictions in this experience, must we trace time and space and 
cause intervals between each portion of the experience, are we to accept 
only one or other portion as valid ? No, we must take it that the mystic 
sees the many, the one, and their relative relationships all simultaneously 
and admit the interrelationship, interconvertibility of each portion of the 
experience. In the full description of his vision the mystic has rightly said 
for thus alone could the content be exhausted; "I have met the most beauti- 
ful one; I have met my Lord and Master; I have met my Father; I have 
met my Companion; I have met my Guide; I have met the King of Kings." 
Exactly similarly the true philosopher, the true follower and interpreter and 
rationalizer of the mystic's vision, must maintain that He is 3003, 33, 6, 3, 
2, and and i. He is 1008, 108, 18, 8, and i, aye. He is zero as well as 
infinity, all and nothing, the impartible whole with countless parts. He is 
all eights, all sevens, all fives, all fours, all threes, all twos, all ones; all 
recurrence and repetition is He. 

He is the first and best motion, first and the best rest; first darkness, 
first light, first Sacrifice, first Sacrificer, first eater, first food, first Brahmana, 
first Warrior, first Trader, first Server, First King, First and Best. 

Hef swelled. He split.J He ran, flowed, charged. 

He is Spirit, He is Mind, He is Heart, He is "i". He is Memory. He 
is Fieriness and Fire; Wateryness and Waters; Airiness and Air; Earthiness 
and Earth; Expansiveness and Expanse. 


t Actually He is here only the Manifest, the Jth of Him. J=.25; decimal 
represents Prakriti, which is 25 fold. 

} Isvara^i 

Maya:=:A\ a very real figure but purely imaginary as it cannot be represented 
as i/something. Maya in valid recurrence is and .l4285t=:V7' 


1 = } + 1 + J + tV + A 4 + 'A'+ ? ^15 + 1 + Wif IT 4- rV ou 4* nijTS 

Substitue i for (J4 A) 

1 1 4* i + A + -A 4 "A 4 A ’i- A 4 3[ U ? A‘i 4- Uv 


* 4- } 4-i 4“ ^ 4-*A 4-iiir 

^=*5+f 4f4"J+*A4 A4 A4iiTi 

1 * 4 4- 1 + i 4- A + A 4 A 4 A 4 j f ^^4 1 H + ill 4 1 Ai + it I w 
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He is within and without; He is Personal and Impersonal (when He 
chooses to discard qualities and functions); He is Lightning; He is Sound; 
He is Energy; He is Force; He is Magnetism; He is Logos; He is Bliss; He 
is Creativity. 

To cap it all: "All this is pervaded by Him, All this is in Him but 
He is not in them ! All this is not in Him nor is He in all these. Beyond 
love and hate, good and evil, sorrow and joy, it is He alone who loves, hates, 
does good, works ill. suffers and rejoices. Justice is He; Mercy is He. At His 
level, there are no problems, no solutions, no systems, no dualities." Why 
does not the philosopher rise to the level of mystic? Why does he not give 
us a basic equation (as God gave us — Thou art That, I am the Brahman) ? 
Yes, he does give us at the end, and He is not Two (Advaita) is the onle 
complete, valid philosophical-logical-historical Truth -equation which contains 
the entire pattern-process of Reality- 

But the philosopher cannot and will not desert his function, cannot 
and must not deprive himself of the joy of contemplating the glory of the 
manyness, twoness, which alone can lead him to that end, final, complete 
Truth, the more widely and deeply is the philosopher conscious of the reality 
whithin and without, the fuller and warmer will be his utterances, paintings, 
structures, notes, dances. He must trace the same pattern-process in each 
phase, manifestation, level, and then reduce the pattern-process to a seedal 
minima and possible maxima, then identify its parts and reduce it finally to 
one or zero, to Him Alone, Incomprehensible, without dimensions, and in 
doing that crowing act abolish himself and cancel philosophy. Rationalization 
is a glorious hymning, a wondrous worship, a sublime loving, but it fulfils itself 
only when it merges itself in the Suprarational. Until the last irrational state- 
ment — Does even He know Himself — has been made, philosophy does not 
become truly great, truly well-arranged. 

Till then it is the privilege of philosophy to go on making reality more 
real to us, interlinking, interconverting all, looking out for the metaphysics 
of physics-chemistry, the metaphysics of astronomy, the metaphysics of medi- 
cine, the metaphysics of music and grammar, the metaphysics of biology, 
ethnology, history, the metaphysics of colours, forms, numbers, words, 
tones, degrees. 

The mystic makes everything holy by saying, it belongs to my Love, 
it comes from my Love, it leads to my Love; the philosopher holifies by 
sa3dng, it is contained in the One, it is of His sound and shape and hue and 
time and space, it is one of the numberless coloured windows through which 
He looks in play at Himself at work charmed by and charming the duality. 
And the religionist sanctifies everything by saying, through His sacrifice. He 
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set US on the southern path of adventure, let us return to Him North by 
the same sacrifice, same activity, same naming, same breathing, (in, instead 
of out), same sense of wonder, same desire to become Great, everything natur- 
ally sings of Him, remembers Him, apes some part of Him, by just being 
itself; as it is all but a multiplicity of relationship through action let us act 
so that by the tightened rope of that relationship we may rise into the heaven 
and perform the rope-trick, let us so act that our relationship with the sun, 
moon, stars, winds, waves, men, women, animals, past, future, is made more 
real, for in the consciousness of our interrelationship and interconvertibility 
lies the escape from our limitations. 

Mysticism conditions our spirit; philosophy conditions our fourfold inner 
apparatus, I, intellect, mind, heart; religion conditions our senses, our force, 
our energy. And yet all make but one picture and separately trace the same 
interconvertible pattern-process. 

Now the language which the mystic, the philosopher, the religionist 
use ordinarily falls short of perfection to the extent it lacks poetic excellence, 
splendour, grace, architcchtonics, music, order, symbolism, clandestinism, 
indirectness, obliqueness, synaesthesia. The greatest assets of the poet are 
synaesthesia, ordonnance, obliqueness. He manages to achieve wholeness and 
integralness and interdependence and interconvertibility and transcendence by 
using, e. g., the river for speech, the horse for fire, the town for the body,north 
for spiritual adventure, south for self-aggrandizement, white for purity, zero 
for infinity, cloud for emotionfulness, inverted tree for creativity, multiplicity 
of hands for power, in short by equating everything with everything else, 
treating inner things and things outer, actions, objects and ideas, heaven and 
earth and mid-region as interchangeable, co-existent, co-operant, cor-respon- 
sive. For the poet-mystic there is no difference between the Sun and the Eye, 
the Moon and the Mind, the Breath and the God, the grains and the emo- 
tions. He talks of the One God as the Horse, the Tree, the River, the Boat, 
the Serpent, the Plough, the Year, the Wheel, the Sword, the Target, the 
Cave, the Flower, the Gem, the number Eighteen, the King, the Mountain, 
and rightly, as He is the best of all these forms, numbers, tones, colours 
etc. The poet finds no need to separate love from knowledge, knowledge from 
life, life from light, light from heat, heat from magnetism, magnetism from 
electricity, electric charge from emotion. 

God is the Poet (Kavi) and when He speaks, shines, he speaks in 
exactly the pattern-process described above which manifolds as it reduces. 
The 700 couplets classed under 18 heads spoken at the greatest Universal 
Sacrifice-Battle on the land of the selfish doers, constitute the fullest and 
completest revelation that is made to man by the Dark Divine Man about 
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the end of every third of the four ages into which a cosmic life-unit is divided. 
The Vedas are intuition, not revelation; they are the processes-patterns visioned 
by the Creators and the Seers in their own minds in the measure of their 
own name-being-metre. They rose, entered and saw. But the 700 couplets of 
the Lord are the Lord's complete poetic description of Himself out of His own 
mouth, spoken to a half of Himself (white Arjiina), and heard and reported 
by Himself as the Excellent comprehensive Victory (Sam-Jaya) and the Most 
excellent Arranger (Vyasa), In relation to reality He is the Greatest Person 
( Purusottama) , Only to complete the picture, to make it jump out of time- 
space-cause into self-transcendence, we have to add that apart from His relation 
to reality He is Fixed, Permanent, (Achyuia). The Lord Himself confirms 
this reading of ours by using I. Purusottama and That Achyuia. That is Apart, 
Aloof, in relation to reality. I is the Person and it is to that Person that 
the Mystic, the Philosopher, the Religionist have attained at the end of their 
labours. In Him thej^ enter. The rest is supra-logical, supra-rational, beyond 
reality. It is this One personal God, the Lord, history as reality sees grasped 
in the measure of man's grip. It is no Idea, abstract, absolute, that processes 
and is processed in History, that is loved by the mystic, understood by the 
philosopher and worshipped by, glorified, sacrificed to, by the religionist, but the 
highest embodiment of warmest love and gentlest, most circumspect grace. 

We now come to the man of religion, Poor man ! Everyone must have 
a fling at him. “You are superstitious, you have fudged up false gods of 
light and heat and thunder and clouds, gods of wood and stone; you are 
unethical, intolerant, uncreative, unprogressive. You exploit the poor, the 
misguided, the suffering ones. You bow to the rich, the powerful, the happy. 
All your contrivances are low-brow and for down-town. All your fore-lives 
and after-lives, your heavens, purgatories and hells, your cosmic and tragic 
mimics and rituals and ceremonies are sheer bunkum, meant to make men 
part with their possessions, to accept the evil, the pain, the ugliness, the 
indigence in this very imperfect world, Down with your books and your 
witnesses, that all speak a language which is a detestable, ridiculous mess, 
in which mingle wisdom and folly, magic and sorcery, fear and hope, sex and 
asexuality, love and hate, possessiveness and renunciation and what not. 
We do not see at all how material ideas and actions can bring to us non- 
material prizes like liberation, stay in heaven, immortal life, reunion with 
the ancestors, psychic award or punishment. Nor can we see why you refuse 
to subscribe to our view that the material processes bring about a qualitative, 
functional, mental and moral-non-material change for the better in man/’ 
A fairly long string of charges. The reply runs somewhat thus. “If only you 
knew my equipment, the nature of my duties, the kind of stuff I have to 
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work upon, the circumstances in which I operate, you would not thus damn 
all my virtues as vices." 

"I have only one equation given to me : ‘I am One, may (I) become 
Many.' I have to look for that one I always and everywhere in the many 
I see, which many are enlivened, engladdened, empowered, emotioned, protected, 
ever5rwhere by that One by its very basic relationship of the One having 
become the Many. I have to rouse the consciousness of oneness, to feed it, 
to heat it up for greater and greater knowledge, life and enjoyment. Then 
I have to help in the return of the many to the one by deepening the re- 
lationship, making it more dynamic and vibrant and comprehensive. His be- 
coming many is a matter of time or space, the same thing; tliere is a distance 
of time and space between His oneness and His many-ncss. To reduce that 
time-space consciousness at work in the garbs of hope and fear, is to make 
a god of man. 

“As the many are He, the One, can I help looking at all from evil 
and suffering and darkness to fire and water, clay and metal, attraction and 
repulsion, charge and discharge as Divine, divinely ordered and ordained, sacred 
and holy ? Of course all these are to return to Him transmuted, with the aid 
of the right forms of consciousness of the relationship with Him, called sa- 
crifice;t shining, love, charity, self-control, all contained in the one word which 
He has used for Himself, Deva, from Da, to shine, to give, to control, to 
be kind to. 

t Here is the Sacrifice going on eternally in Man as it goes on in the world 
of Nature (Sun, Moon, seasons, etc. — together termed the year). I have already 
emphasized the correspondence between the year (Samvatsara), the Vak and 
the Agni. The sexual process has also been elaborated as symbolical of the 
Creator's sacrifice for purposes of creation. The quotation is from the Pra- 
nagni-Hotropanisad. 

The Yajamana (performer) of this sacrifice of Sarirayajna, is the 
Atman. The wife is the Intellect. The great priests (Rtvijs) are the Vedas. 
The Adhvaryu is Ahamkara (individuality). The Hotr is the thinking mind. 
The Prana (vital air) is the Rtvij -assistant to the Brahmana at the sacrifice. 
The Apana is the asst, to the Adhvaryu, the Vyana to Udgatr, the Samana 
to the Hotr. The body is the sacrificial platform. The nose is the inner sa- 
crificial platform. The crest is the Soma- vessel. The feet form the vehicle. 
The right hand is the ladle. The left hand is the receptacle for the ghee 
(clarified butter). The ears constitute the sprinkling of the ghee on the sacri- 
ficial fire. The eyes are the portions of ghee belonging to Agni and Soma. 
The neck is the stream of descending oblation. The Tanmatras (sound and 
others) are the Rtvijs assisting the Brahmana. The great elements (and their 
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“Becoming many means assumption of names and forms, veiling, parti- 
tion, becoming separate wholes (all separates interconnected at base, and strung 
together on the thread of becoming), separate wholes — partly shining, visible, 
partly non-shining, non-visible, partly conscious, partly non-conscious. Growth, 
freedom, greater life and conciousness in which Joy lies, are to be achieved 
by a greater sense, not of separateness, but of unity in Him, a greater sense 
of unity between part and part, visible and visible, invisible and invisible, 
as also between part and whole, visible and invisible, conscious and uncon- 
scious, between past and present, one part of space and another. This sense 
as one God is already within each; our duty is to awaken that God in each 
no less than that, no more than that 

“The creatures being differently veiled, gifted (though all endowed with 
the creativity of the creator), I have to cater to beings, on so many different 
levels; keeping in view the measure of separateness, ignorance, dynamics, 
statics, equilibrium and unequilibrium of each. As time passes, as distance 
increases, visibility grows less, the veil becomes thicker but at the same time, 
the end of the return journey approaches closer. The journey and return 
make a cycle. 

“Becoming many — themselves one whole Person or Deva — involves a 
hierarchy, an order, and a ritual. The orders and hierachies are many; all 
similar and corresponding and corresponsive : head, hands, thighs, feet, the 
virile, the thinker, the dweller, the feeder; education, householding, service of 
society, surrender to the Lord; white, red, dark; equipoise, motion, inertia; 
Joy, Knowledge, Emotion, Force, Energy, etc. The rituals are birth, growth, 
aging, death; spring, summer, autumn, winter; morning, noon, evening, night; 
being sown, ripening, being threshed, cut, being eaten; obtaining, tieing, cutting 
(of the animal and the animality in man) and distribution of holified parts, 
etc. There is a cyclicalness and repetition in the orders and in the rituals, 
whether mental or physical. The ideas obey the same laws, trace the same 

variants) constitute the assemblage gathered at the sacrifice. The Gunas are 
the principal sacrificial ceremonies. The tongue is the Ida-libation. The teeth 
and the lips are the secondary ceremonies. The Palate is the h 5 min in praise. 
Memory is the Samyor-Vaka ceremony. Compassion, forbearance, and non- 
violence are the ceremonies in which the wife takes part. The Omkara is the 
sacrificial post. Covetuousness is the rope. The mind is the vehicle and desire 
is the sacrificial animal. The hairs are the Darbha-grass. The organs of per- 
ception are the sacrificial utensils. The organs of action are the oblations. 
Non-violence is the Isti (sacrifice). Renunciation is the sacrificial present. The 
ablution after the sacrifice is brought about by death. In this sacrifice ^1 
the deities abide in the body. 
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courses as do the heavenly bodies, as the individuals and the races, as the 
seasons and the spaces, in their heliacal or real rise and fall, appearance and 
disappearance, agglomeration and detachment. 

“Just as the One even though He has become Many remains the One 
in relationship and out of it, parted and impartible, reveiled and revealed, 
simultaneously, similarly the process-pattern of history, of matter and ideas 
in spaces and times exists simultaneously with the whole of the process- 
pattern that w^as achieved in the largest unit of time-space — the seed existing 
in the tree and the tree existing in the seed. 

“The many (in pattern-process) are given as the One is given. They are 
given as forms with namesj that connote those forms, that also denote their 
qualities, functions, relative values, destinies, hierarchical places and colours and 
numbers and tones. All names are His names, all forms His forms. The chief 
namea (forms, qualities, functions, values) of Him are the Gods {Devatas) or 
Lights, Shiners; the second class or order of His names arc the '*Secrs"{ 
of the Lights; the third are the astronomical bodies; the fourth are types 
of man; the fifth are the remaining orders or kinds of creation. Every chief 
name of His is first a quality in Him, then a value, then a function, then 
a form. Each race, age, clime as each individual creature as if appropriates 
to itself for its guidance a particular chief name of His. Different names, 
all equivalent and equally valid, may be appropriated by the same race or 
individual at different times. Concentration on a name — its quality and value 
and function — leads to a vision of the corresponding forms and ultimately 
draws the concentrator, seer, into its bosom. All worshipping is glorification 
of His name-form-quality-function-value in terms of ideas and objects. The 
ritualization of this naming, hymning, helps to fix our gaze oji His glory, 
centre our dependence on Him, deepen the consciousness of our relation to 
Him and awaken in us that sense of wonder which lifts us to the level of 
His name as a particular God, indispensable to us. He is All-Gods. To Him- 
Her belong all names, all praises, all sacrifices, all paths, all love. 

“Some names-forms relate to His creativity, they are Devatas'.^ others 
relate to His "seeings and wanderings and angles"'; they arc the immortal 

The Great Lord in the Bh. Gita: I am the beginning of all the Shiners 
(Devas) and the Great Seers {Maharshis). 

§ Lord Krishna in the Mahabharata: In Rigveda and the Yajurveda, similarly 
in the Atharva and Sama, in the Purana with the Upanishad, in the Jyotisha, 
O Arjuna, in the Sankhya and Yoga Shastras and similarly in Ayurveda, 
many are My names praised by the Maharshis. Some of these names are 
Gauna (qualitative), some Karmaja (functional). O Anagha, listen awaiingly 
to the etymology (nirukta) of those functional Names of Mine. 
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ever-present Rishis, Munis, Siddhas— His Forms in the second degree; still 
others pertain to His thicker veilings of Himself; they are the devils and 
demons. They are all functions. And as functions, the necessary dual and 
triple tensions, these Devas, Rishis, Kumar as, Manus, A suras, Avataras and 
Gurus, not only exist in the realm of ideas, but in that of the heavenly 
bodies, the human body, in the historical process; in time and space as well, 
both as prophesy-prefigurement and memory-essence in the Logos (Veda), 
uninterpretable except by a Seer, because they are multi-planal, multi-purposed, 
multi-meaning-ed and yet resting in the One meaning. One purpose, One plane. 
One Person, One Shine, other books than ths Veda, Samhita, other persons 
than the seer only encompassing one or two or three meanings or planes. 

'‘In the light of all this should you still feel shocked when I talk of fore- 
lives and after-lives for all, for Devos, for men, for lower beings, for the cosmos 
as a whole ? All life is a part-display of an endless repetitive play. All this 
appears and disappears complete and in part as an “idea*' of Him. And can 
an idea of the one Immortal be anything less undying, complete, universal 
than Himself? 

“For the purposes of religion, the only equation given is I Brahman 
Am. He wanted to become and so He grew the Greatest. Every creafure 
wants to be great. He became the Greatest by Sacrifice, by Shining, by 
Giving, by Sounding, by Playfulness, by Self-less Action, by Heating, by 
Self-Control but the many under the veil want to become grea^^ not by imi- 
tation of and surrender to Him but in forgetfulness pf tbeij: real immortal, 
shining, nature, in ignorance of their linkage wit^ .^d dependence upon, 
all life. . 

“The Many want to grow in separatii^n, not in co-operation. This 
wrong, ignorant, forgetful desii^e priginat^ pvil, cruelty, and the destruction 
and suffering that evil and crueljy pi^^petrate. This is the natural fall this 
world represents. The fall is. real, vpry real and it is natural, innate. But 
this fall is no^ prpbl^ or for the Enlightened. The fall itself 

automatically tr^nujtes itsejf into rise, as autumn and winter cancel them- 
sel;ifj^ Jnto^ spring, suid sun:fmer.,The year begins with spring and returns to it. 

^/7y ; VcTJijet natural jGj^^-plann God-forestalled aids to rise and redemption 
and goodne^ anijif rejoiefng, to return, are four: i. revelation of the pattern qf 
r^tun> thorough sacrificial action, selfless action, co-operative action in the lights 
pfi^hgr regions of heaven and mid-world; revelation provided by the lights at 
W)rk in the human body; revelation by the lights visible in human history; 

revelation by the lights visible in the words and deeds of the Incama* 
tions (io-H24r solar and lunar) provided to each age and race and coupjtrjr. 
AU these lights are one, corresponding, cor-responsive, and com-i^eseatv>(^ 
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as the Sun, God as Sri Krishna, God as Atman, God as the King are one 
and the same God. An incarnation, like the Sun, the Atman, the King, 
appears, suffers at the hands of the evil-doers, sacrifices and saves, redeems, 
transforms them, thereby repeating the right pattern-process of the Return, 
exactly as the Sun does or the Year does represent and repeat that pattern, 
or history, the dialogue between the Divine and the human, the Male and 
the Female, docs. The lessons of astro-physics, the chronicles of King, the 
lives of the Incarnations and the saints, and the records of the 24 Deva- 
Asura fights, all reveal the same truth that through prayer, praise, sacrificial 
action, the very real evil and suffering are changed into the very real good 
and joy and beauty and truth. 

‘‘What is it that makes us dread evil and pain and death inflicted 
by those who would grow at the expense of others, while the hero faces them 
without malice, without feeling guilty, without flinching ? Because the hero 
is aware that the real part of him is immortal, impenetrable, essentially good. 
Because the hero knows that by killing and by being killed in a spirit of 
detachment, and self-awareness alone can he transform the opponent and 
attain release for himself from any further similar happenings. The highest 
transformation is effected by the greatest sacrificial selfless suffering-death." 

The man of religion adds that this Prakritic transformation has been 
going on and will go on automatically under the presidency of the Purma, 
Person. The world is the home of suffering, it is the home of death, but it 
is here that we can learn to transmute both into Joy and Immortality. To 
the man of religion facts are metaphors and metaphors are facts. Paradise 
is the consciousness of, nearness to, relationship with, God, whether that 
consciousness be obtained in the body or in the bodyless state; the absence 
of that consciousness is hell. Between the changes of the body the con- 
sciousness continues, foi the time-space limitation is still there in the mind 
and hence it* is there for the subtle body. The four-fold consciousness of being 
with God, in time, in creativity, in place, in form, is the only way of growing 
Greatest, and religion by helping us to attain that consciousness through 
sacrifice, prayer, praise, shining, contemplation of the name, self-control, serves 
as a visible mark of His Grace. The mystics and the philosophers help to 
feed Religion which in turn feeds the diverse many with drugs bitter and 
sweet, of high potency or low, single or compounded, as it thinks fit for the 
particular patient in view. 

Every church and its organization are native to the land, race, age. 
Many attend the Church but few are conditioned to benefit from the incense, 
offerings of representative products and lives on the earth, music, prayer, 
praise, worship, ritual, art and architectural beauty — the atmospere that the 
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Church provides. The priest is there for his own good and for what goodness 
others may be coditioned to imbibe from him. An ayat in the Holy Quran 
says: O Prophet, he alone shall be guided through thy guidance whom I 
select and not whom thou choosest. With that before us, we should cease to 
complain of the inefficiency of the Churches and the priests. They are there 
as marks of His Grace, which makes the Churches also appear in the historical 
pattern-process and be His witnesses to the best in the type of human 
organization, collective human endeavour, devotion and co-operation. The 
cosmos as a whole is a natural Church. The angels together are a Church. 
The starry world is a Church. The flower-beds, the rivers, the mountains 
make a church. The human body is a fully organized, architectured, deco- 
rated, working, resounding Cathedral where worship is being carried on in 
the most secret chamber all the twenty-four hours and all the 365 days. All 
philosophies make a Church; all mysticisms, all religions of all times make 
one whole Church. Poetry is a church. And Churches in their first glory are 
the best poetry mankind as a whole has composed and sung. 

• What is most important under the heads of mysticism, philosophy 
and religion is that all types of mystic experience, all level of philosophical 
thinking, and all systems of religion with different objectives, many-levelled 
gods, and high and low forms of worship co-exist, are corn-present in the 
world as a whole, in every race or clime as a whole, and in every man taking 
his whole life into consideration. The three gamuts (really one gamut) are run 
through by every man at different times and levels. The gamuts are inter- 
convertible, co-responsive correspondent, and all the notes are notes high and 
low of one music. It is not for any one religion or philosophy or type of mystic 
experience to look down upon another as low, false, defective. The relative 
is and must be absolute to the experiencer, thinker, worshipper and unless you 
carry your relative experience, worship, thought, to the absolute end, you 
do not get your full juice and value for it. There is a scale of values and 
each value as it is realized, attained, is transcended, just as every function 
performed sacriflcially is transcended, just as every quality manifested fully 
is left behind, just as every beautiful object of love attained, united with, 
is lost in the Mystery of Divine Love. 

The highest Love, the highest Mystic Union, the supreme Wisdom, 
the deepest prayer, prabe, worship, the profoundest ritual, still remain a 
Mystery. No mystic has seen the Unseeable; no philosopher has traced the 
complete pattern of thought, which thought is not merely the philosopher’s 
instrument but hb very being; no religion has yet gone beyond a sense of peace, 
a sense of stability, a sense of being graciously led to safety in His bosom, 
as a result of all the types of religious practices ever invented and {uactised. 
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Sin alone ensures humility and provides experience which brings on 
suffering, and suffering alone throws a person on his purely moral and spiritual 
resources. Morality is only the first step, which makes one aware of duties, 
and teaches one to link oneself with others. Full and real linkage and identity 
with all the manifest macrocosms, which form only one-fourths of Him, is 
brought about by the spiritual source alone, which teaches one to play the 
dual role of complete aloofness and perfect identification. Those who think 
action, sacrificial or non-sacrificial, can of itself draw award or punishment- 
fruit are wrong. It is God, His Will and Grace, that dispenses justice or for- 
giveness, both being the same and that dispensation seems-appeares as if 
automatic. 

Religion keeps everybody on the right side by reminding the mystic 
that all his experiences of Him and with Him are indescribable as they are 
really not his but His; by reminding the philosopher that all the ideas = forms 
that he sees in Him, detached and integrated, are really only logical but not 
factual, as all such ideas = forms are meshed in time-space and He is beyond that, 
that even the time-space-less absolute that he reasons out is a logical position 
at which the time-space-involved thinking places the Absolute negatively 
but has no real relation to the Real God who is All-Lights-Laws-Loves and 
yet Apart, who is in the process and yet out of it, who does not ideate but 
just is, his ideation being just Being; by reminding the psychologist that 
the mind, prior to the senses and the objects, sees what is already in it and 
what is in it has come to be placed in it by Him and the working of the 
wheel He works and that therfore mental progress and return to Him consists 
in the mind non-minding itself, surrendering, cancelling itself — dissolving the 
duality {or tension) which constitutes its very existence, and that the mergence 
(laya) of the mind is secured through its union (yoga) with the Prana (Force, 
directed energy), con-centration on the centre of the two inmost concentric 
circles of Wisdom and Joy being the means for the self-annihilation of the 
three (outer i, and middle 2) concentric circles of Body or Energy (Anna), 
Force ( Prana ) and Mind ( Manas ) itself. Mind and its correspondents the 
Horse, the Moon, must be sacrificed in the Fire (Agni) of concentration (Yoga). 
The two-fold (Salamba and Niralamba with prop and without prop) Yoga 
(Ekagarachitta, Samata) is thus the only means available to the mystic, the 
philosopher, the religionist, for balancing, re-discovering themselves. The^begt 
Yoga fit for all, irrespective 'of the qualifications of the practiser; is of rcctMW 
the Yoga of devotion to the Lord (Bhakti Yoga). For persons who are truly 
devoted, the attainment of the realization of the eternal truth (of the Brah^ 

man) is possible without much effort and within a short time Do thoU 

also resort to devotion, giving up all the expedients. Through devotion all 
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psychic and other miraculous powers are accomplished." A Guide (Guru) for 
any kind of Yoga is indispensable. "'Who is the Guru?'* "The Guru is the 
Purusa, the actual Adi-N arayana. That Adi-Narayana am I. Hence do thou 
resort to me (as thy Guru), as thy exclusive refuge. Do thou sedulously cul- 
tivate my worship. (Then) shalt thou attain Me alone. There is nothing apart 
from Me which does not stand vitiated. I alone am the peerlefe unsurpassed 
bliss. The all-full am I alone. The resort of all am I alone. The real form 
of the Para-Brahman, that transcends the range of articulate expression and 
is aspectless, am I alone. There is not even a speck apart from Me." — 
(Tripada Vibhuti Mahanarayana Up.) 

Correct Vedic interpretation is stoutly opposed to the current historical 
assumptions about early India. There were no such races as Aryan and Dra- 
vidian (All living on sea-side are Dravidians). There were no Aryan influxes 
into India. In every country and race there have been, are and will be Aryans 
and Dasyus, Similarly in every country and race human society naturally 
divided into four Varnas (colour, quality, mode, form, sort and class); tea- 
chers, fighters, traders-cultivators, and servants; there are further everywhere 
and everywhen four natural stages of man's activity: the education period 
marked by celibacy and stay at the school or the university; the household- 
ing period; the travel period; and the retirement period. The indigenous 
races and tribes that have thrived in India are given both in the Mahabharata 
and the Ramayana, and among them are the Yadus, Gurjaras, Ahirs, Dravids. 
Sanskrit was spoken by the Kurus, Gurjaras, Abhiras, etc. Keeping in view 
the cultural characteristics, as distinct from professional or occupational differ- 
ences, society everywhere classifies itself into Devas and Asuras, and further 
into Devas, Daityas, Rakshasas, Gandharvas, Kinnaras, Yakshas, etc. On the 
philosophical and religious side, every age has its Vedantins, its Yogtns, its 
Sankhyavadins; it has its thinkers, mystics, ascetics, devotees, and its monists 
and atomists and logicians and ethicists, and ritualists, (the six Darshanas). 
Every country passes through a four ages — yugas cycle, the total period of 
which may vary fram 4320 to 4320000 years, the four ages of Sat, Treta, 
Dwapara and Kali enjoying the proportion of 4, 3, 2 and i, linked together 
by the Sandhi or junction-periods, whose proportion to each other and to the 
age periods is V41 J. Every country has its ten guiding Avataras, 

(=Boats), the Fish-Man, the Tortoise-Man, the Boar-Man, the Lion-Man, the 
Small-Man, the Beauty-Goodness-Man, the Perfect-Man, the Machine-Man, etc.; 
so has it its Books of Cause, Books of Time, Books of Space (the Veda, the 
Puranitihasa, the Sastra); it has its Codes and Records, too (Sastras and Smritis), 
it has its lexicons, also. The seven seers are all the possible angles of vision; 
every country has them compresent and eternally; there is everywhere a Vyasa, 
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a Narada, an Angira,an Agastya, etc. Every country has its Devatas or Light- 
Gods; its 27/28 regions, its equilibrium areas, its passion areas, its torpor areas. It 
is therefore best to accept Order and Sequence and Hierarchies as Omnipresent, 
of universal application. Every standard language is Sanskrit, every popular 
speech is Prakrit. Further, true Vedic interpretation shows that no man possesses 
God imless by rationalization he establishes Him in Nature and Society, and 
no one possesses the Atman unless by a similar use of the mtellect-heart, by 
churning, pressing he establishes it within himself. 



Section XIII 


Technical Sciences and Fine Arts 

By Dr. H. Goetz, Ph. d. 

The Application of Modern Research Methods of the Study of Indian Art 

History of art has during the last half century developed into an exact 
science within the limits in which such research methods can be applied to 
historical problems at all. It is at present taught in practically every European 
and American university by several lecturers equipped with excellent material. 
In India it is almost unknown; only Calcutta University has one chair for it 
on its historical department. In consequence Indian archaeology is rather well 
developed, but the historical study of Indian art is still left more or less to 
amateurs and collectors. This neglect of art-historical studies is the result 
of tragic political circumstances. India's first contact with Western art criti- 
cism happened just before the development of a modern outlook and modem 
methods, when European art historians still had been under the one-sided 
spell of the Graeco-Roman and Renaissance classicist ideal. The one-sided 
European reaction against a — still hardly known — Indian art generated a 
not less negative Indian reaction against Western art. In consequence the 
great revolution in the Western aesthetic outlook from a European to a 
world perspective was not recognized, and instead Indian art criticism fell 
under the spell of Neo-Romantics like Havell and Coomaraswamy who app- 
lied to India the same ideologies which a century earlier the original Roman- 
tics had applied to the European Middle Ages. By explaining all Indian 
art as inspired by mysticism, the way to any detached study of Indian art 
was blocked, and not less the appreciation of Indian art outside India was 
made impossible. Of course, as in Mediaev^ European art, likewise there is 
a mighty mystic inspiration also in Indian art. But Indian art is much richer 
than that it could be derived only from one such like source. Also in India 
times of secularism or superficial ritualism have alternated with periods 
swayed by profound religious experiences. And although the overwhelming 
majority of monuments preserved are in one or other way connected with 
rdigion, there is sufficient literaiy evidence for the existence also of d 
seeular art in olden times, and overwhelming proof for it in the last centuries. 
As a matter of fact, the style as well as the mentality of any art depends not 
only on the nation which produces it, but also on the special social structure 
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of successive times. For society is nothing stable. It changes with political 
and economic power, may be eclectic, creative, cultured, mannered, frivolous. 
It may express genuine experiences, or mask new experiences under earlier 
conventions, it may be traditional in the sense of constructive building-up 
as in that of un-understanding conservation, or it may be revolutionary in 
the liberating as well as in the destructive sense. As art is the visual self- 
expression of society, it has to reflect these tendencies. And as also in India 
empires and cultures have been built-up and have disintegrated, also all these 
forces have to find their reflection in Indian art. The laws of style history, 
such as they have been worked out especially by Wolfflin, apply also to 
Indian art, at least to all its higher aspects. For barbarian art, living main- 
ly on borrowing and adaptation, follows different laws, such as they have 
been worked out mainly by J. Strzygowski. But they, too, apply to cer- 
tain phases and regions of Indian art, especially in the border area towards 
Central Asia, and during the early Muslim period. But from what we have 
already said, it follows that the rhythm of these style developments is linked 
up not only with a few, ca. 3, main phases of Indian art, but more parti- 
cularly with the history of certain prominent dynasties and their spheres of 
influence. This rhythm always is fundamentally the same, from simple to 
involve foms, colours and compositions, from robust to delicate type, from 
primary inspiration to mannered elegance, from religiosity via humanism to 
conventional ritualism and eroticism, from the masterpiece to the mass pro- 
duction. Let us just trace a few examples: The earthbound simplicity of 
Bharhut ends in the elegant mannerism of Amaravati and the eroticism of 
Nagarjunikonda; the simplicity of Kushana art leads to the Golden Age of 
Gupta Art in the 5th century, the "Baroque"' of the 6th century, and the 
mannered elegance of the 7th and early 8th centuries; Pratihara and Rashtra- 
kuta art of the 8th and 9th centuries is massive, genuine and religious, but 
ends in the elegance of the loth-iith centuries, and in the lifeless mass 
production of the 12th and 13th centuries. Rajput painting of the i6th cen- 
tury was simple and mystic, of the 17th humanistic (secular in religious 
disguise), of the 18 th and 19th centuries fashionable, escapistic and highly 
erotic. These observations are valuable in many ways; Each period needs 
its own approach, because it has its own ideals different from other periods* 
Art is not imitation, and art development not a matter of handing on old 
national prototypes or copying foreign ones. Art is creation, though it may 
use as new material old national, or foreign inspirations. The question is not 
what had been used for such purpose; but whether something living, genuine, 
something expressing the spirit and the ideals of the nation and of its time b|S)4 
been created out of this raw material. But various generations have, 
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in a different manner. The ossified traditionalism of the last centuries does, 
therefore, not apply to the budding art of the Satavahanas nor to the revo- 
lutionary achievements of Gupta, Pallava or Rashtrakuta times. The teachings 
of the Vastu and Silpa-Sastras apply only to periods of imitation; older texts 
like the Bharata-Natya Sastra or Vishnudharmottaram are not text-books, but 
intellectual clarifications of a still free and creative art; earlier generations 
did not think even of that. The stencils with which in the late i8th or early 
19th century miniatures were built up, were frowned on in Akbar's or Jaha- 
ngir's reigns. The over-elaborate applied art which fills most of our museums, 
is not characteristic Indian, but merely represents the late, over-involved 
and effeminate mannerism of the dying Mughal Empire and of its successor 
states. The erotic sculptures of Konarka or Modhera are no more characteri- 
stic for Indian art than the etchings of Felicien Rops for European art; they, 
both, are products of a corrupt society on the eve of a great upheaval, in 
India on the eve of the Muslim conquest, in Europe of the succession of 
crippling world wars. But we can apply the equation also viceversa : Where 
our literary documentation fails, the monuments provide at least general dues 
as to the character of the times. The temples of the 12th and 13th centuries, 
immense, over-elaborate, conventional and expressionless, tell the story why 
the Muslims could conquer India; Immense wealth of the few and not less 
poverty of the many, a life suffocated in conventions, and without elasticity, 
a religion reduced to an immense ritual, impressive, but no more inspiring, 
unscrupulousness and sexual laxity, all forces of corruption and disruption. 
Or you can study the impact of the Hun invasion. The earlier Gupta scul- 
ptures and paintings are refined, but nevertheless rather simple, deeply sensi- 
tive, and yet optimistic. The later works of the Gupta tradition reveal an 
unhealthy pomp and luxury and a sensuousness combined with a pronounced 
pessimism, and artistic conventionality. Exactly like in late Mughal art where 
we find this same constellation : Unhealthy luxury, and fashionable conven- 
tion combined with pessimism in all shades of reckless amusement, escapism 
and religious pietism. And in contrast the golden age of Mughal civilization : 
Joy of life, activity, interest in the world around, new experiments I These 
things are not mere supertones of the cultural life. For just because the 
artists have not been conscious of these meanings, they have clearly expres- 
sed the spirit of their time, and thus teach us the importance or unimpor- 
tance of political events. If the Gupta art tradition continues up to ca. A.D. 
750 and disappears only about ca. A.D. 800, it is obvious that we have to 
make an incision in our historical works not after ca. A.D. 650, but one, and 
a half centuries later. If the tradition inaugurated by the PratihAras goes 
on until the Z2th and 13th centuries, it is dear that not the invasions of 
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Mahmud of Ghazn! but the battle of Tarain meant the turning point. There 
are many more and much more specific applications of the principles of style 
history. But I could quote only a few examples here. I have, however, to 
point out that this application needs great caution. We have carefully to 
analyze art in all its aspects: Material aspect, iconographic development, 
costumes and habits, anthropological types not less than form and rh3^hm 
and composition. Before drawing conclusions we have to distinguish between 
accidental and characteristic phenomena. For besides the general style trends 
there are the dynastic ones, and besides these local and even individual forces. 
Provinces followed only slowly the taste of the capitals. Individual rulere had 
their own tastes, and even the Indian artist was not so anonymous as is generally 
believed. Today we would even be in a position to draft a National Biogra- 
phy of Indian Artists. As long as we do not know the special circumstances 
of the creation of any work of art, — and in most cases we are ignorant — we 
have to leave a margin for these disorientating factors. On the other hand 
they are not strong enough to invalidate our general conclusions. But all 
these problems can be approached only if we accept the manifoldness of 
Indian art, the inunense wealth and variety of its forms and expressions, and 
avoid to bring it on one simple formula. The richness of all life is mirrored 
also in the wealth of Indian art, and I believe that this is the true expre- 
ssion of ancient Hindu religion : The world as the expression of the Lilg of 
the Creator who is Bliss Himself. 



Section XV 

Gujarat History and culture 

By Shree Ratnamanirao Bhimrao Jhote 
Mr. President. Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I must thank you very much for giving me this great honour to pre- 
side over the section of Gujarat History and culture, of the All-India Ori- 
ental Conference. The thanks are really due to you, because I know my short- 
comings. I feel that 1 have been selected on no other account of an outstan- 
ding quality than a similarity of my p>erson to an old ruined building. 

Before going into the various aspects of the development of the History 
of Gujarat and the peculiarity of its culture, I must bow my head respect- 
fully to the great men-who have done monumental work for the history of 
this province, and who have given a great inspiration to the study of Guja- 
rati Culture, -the (hirus according to our oriental sense, and according to the 
immortal words of poet Bhavabhuti I Before ennumerating 

the works done by other scholars, 1 must pay my homage to my Guru, the 
late Dr. Anandshankar Dhniva who has inspired greatly in understanding and 
developing the study of the culture of our province. A great scholar of all- 
India reputation and an eminent philosopher, he was, in short, an embodi- 
ment of the Indian culture, specially, the culture of Gujarat. His essay on 
the philosophy of History shows how deep he has dived into the great oceans 
of the literatures of History and Culture of the world. For the last half a 
century, he has been the guiding spirit as far as the study of our culture 
in all its lines is concerned. 

The next salutation is due to the great pandit Bhagavanlal Indraji who 
worked in the most difficult circumstances and wlio was the first to write 
a history of Gujarat in its true .sense, in the past century, when even the 
parts of the Body-History of this province were not projxjrly known, when 
the European scholars were toiling to write our history from legends and folk- 
lores of Bhats and Charans. He had genius for collecting and using the scattered 
materials from old coins and inscriptions, old manuscripts etc. and to read 
them correctly. Many European and Indian scholars took pride in claiming 
to be his students. Dr. Buhler, James Kcmpbell, Prof. Kern, Dr. Ramkrishna 
Bhandarkar, Dr. Burgess, Acharya Vallabhji Haridatt, Ratiram Duxgaram and 
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others were proud to own that they had learnt from Pandit Bhagavanlal. 
Poet Firdosi wrote for Shrilmama. 

*‘Basi ranj burdam dar-in-sal si 
A jam zindeh kerdam bad-in parsee" 

So may we say for Pandit Bhagavanlal that he toiled for years and 
revived the Body-History of Gujarat just as Firdosi revived the body of 
Persia. Bhagavanlal did this in the most correct and scientific way and he 
was the first Gujarati, with an all-India reputation, to do it. 

Sanskrit! and Sanskarita 

Before reviewing the works done by other scholars in this field, it would 
be necessary to note the position of Gujarat in relation to our motherland, 
Bharat. As a matter of fact all the provinces are the children of Bharat Mata. 
While talking about history and culture of any part of India, we must not 
forget that there is a fundamental unity in its culture. Geographically India 
is such a country that it is very difficult to deal separatey and exclusively 
with the history of any province. So, when talking about the history and 
culture of any province, we have to study the history and culture of the 
whole of India. Culture is ''Sanskriti” in our language. This “Sanskriti*' is 
the same throughout the whole of Bharat. It would be better to use the word 
"Sanskarita** for the peculiarity of one particular part or province. 

The study of the History of Indian culture will show that in this fundamen- 
tal unity of Indian Culture-^^f?f-therc is a diversity of-^^^rf^aT-of the va- 
rious parts of our great motherland. 

Looking from this standpoint Gujarat has its own piculiar-^^^lf?^!- 
Here, we have to understand 'Gujarat* in a wider sense. The present Gujarat 
is just like a ‘'Trimurti**' that is to say, a body formed by the combination 
of Gujarat, Saurashtra and ancient Lata-Desha. Gujarat, moreover, histori- 
cally and culturally includes, western portion of Malava, Rajputana including 
Mevad, and southern Sind, that is the Pashchim Desh according to Raja- 
shekhara and Varahamihira, plus Lat Desh. Saurashtra and Gujarat are like 
two twin children of Bharat Mata, similar in practically all the respects. We 
have to see here, how these twins, or Trimurtis have contributed to the genera} 
cultural development of the motherland. 

Saurashtra 

If we take Gujarat and Saurashtra as twins amongst the children of 
Bharat Mata, we will have to give the place of seniority to Saurashtra. Dr. 
Dhruva has very correctly described the land of Saurashtra as 

Historically, geographically and culturally it is so. Very few 
provinces in India are so rich in ancient historical remains and traditk>ns 
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as Saurashtra. The whole land is just like an exhibition full of various ma- 
terials of history, geolo^2:y, archaeology, architecture, anthropology and zoology 
from the prehistoric period upto the last century. Its social and religious history 
is also an outstanding chapter in the cultural history of India. Thus the Tri- 
murti of Saurashtra, Gujarat and Lat, like Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva in one 
body, has the most interesting history in all its different aspects. 

Importance of Research in Indian History 

It is generally believed that India has no history in the true sense of the 
word. Many able scholars have discussed this question and we need not enter 
here into the question at hmgth. The circumstances and materials required 
for the writing of history are different in India and in the western countries. 
So the scope and importance of research in all the departments of Indian 
History and culture have much more expanded and increased — and are of 
utmost necessity to the writing of Indian history — than in the history of any 
other country of the world. This is true for the history of Gujarat, as a part 
of Indian history. So let us first review the research-works done by eminent 
scholars before enterning into details and peculiarities of the different depart- 
ments of culture. 

Tribute to European Scholars 

We have already mentioned the name of Dr. Bhagavanlal Indraji as 
the pioneer in this work. In the first place we have to record the European 
scholars who have spared time from their official duty for gathering the ma- 
terials and for writing the history, geography, and about the social, economic 
and cultural past of our motherland, not for any other ambition or propaganda 
but purely as a labour of love. There may be some prejudices and some with 
the motive to show that western civilization is superior to that of India. To 
counteract the writing of history written in order to help and justify the politi- 
cal propaganda, our scholars also devoted themselves to the research to show 
that our civilization was more ancient and more cultured than that of the 
western countries. Such work, on both the sides, may only serve as propa- 
ganda and not as true history. Taking all such matters into consideration we 
must, however, give credit to the learned European scholars who have done 
most valuable work in all the departments of our history. In this connection, 
the names of Forbes, Todd, Briggs and the writers of the Government Gazet- 
teers for the work of collecting the historical materials; and the names of 
Furguson, Burgess, Cousins, Havell, Marshall and Percy Brown for the writ- 
ings on the architecture of Gujarat must be mentioned. We must not be 
guided by political prejudices whilst judging the work done by these Europeans. 
At the same time we must thank Lord Curson for the greatest help he has 
given and the great interest he has shown for the preservation of our ancient 
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monuments, as the literature inscribed on stones denoted our past culture. 
Our own countr3rmen could have done it, had they been not mentally depressed 
for centuries together and had they possessed the power and money to do it. It 
was a work which could be done only by the government in power. 

Scholars Who Worked In History and Research 

Tributes should be paid to the scholars Achatya Vallabhji Haridatta 
and Ratiram Durgaram, the worthy disciples of Pandit Bhagavanlal, who have 
done valuable work is this field, Vajubhai Gagabhai Oza collected, translated 
and published ancient inscriptions and ‘tamrapatras’ in the last century. Magan- 
lal Vakhatchand wrote the history of Ahraedabad in the same century. 

In the present century our thanks are due to Ranjitram Vavabhai. Guja- 
rat Sahitya Sabha of this city and Gujarati Sahitya Parishad are the two 
living monuments of his enthusiasm. He gave impetus to the collections of 
materials for the history of Gujarat and he was the conception of the ideals 
of cultural Gujarat in the first quarter of this century. Harial H. Dhruva, 
Ramlal Modi and Mohanlal Dalichand have made valuable efforts in research 
and in collections of literature useful for the social and cultural history of 
Gujarat. We must mention three well-known names of scholars before coming 
to the present period. Firstly, the late Mr. Chimanlal Dalai will be best re- 
membered by his work in searching and editing old manuscripts in Apabhran- 
sha which are very useful for social and cultural history and we regret that 
his premature death stopped this work. Secondly, the late Prof. B, K. Thakore, 
in whose presidential address to the history section of Gujarati Sahitya parishada 
in 1920, and in other articles on history and culture of Gujarat, are great 
ideals for the students of history, was one of the great thinkers of literature 
and history, in our age. Thirdly, my lamented late friend Durgashanker Shastri, 
whose sad demise brought forth last year a great loss to the history and re- 
search in this province, must be remembered with great respect. His history 
of MadhyakMin Gujarat and other essays along with the address delivered as 
the pre.sident of history section of Karachi Sahitya parishad and Saurashtra 
historical conference, are works of deep study. The late Zaverchand Megh&ni 
and Raichura did noteworthy work in the collection of folk-lore and ballad- 
songs which throw good light on the social condition of Gujarat. 

Among the present scholars working in this direction, the work aiming 
for the ideals of Ranjitram Vavabhai was taken up by Shree Kanaiyalal Munshi. 
He encouraged greatlyt he study of history and culture of Gujarat through his 
articles. The editing of the book "The Glory that was Gurjara De4a,’' is a 
good illustration of Shree Munshi's love for the history of Gujarat. However, 
the most remarkable work done for the history and culture of this province, 
after pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji, is by Acharya Muni Jinvijayji. He has col- 
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lected and editted materials and inscriptions useful to the research scholars, 
and he is still a living force in the field of research in Gujarat and Rajas- 
than, the provinces which are one in every respect from the historical and 
cultural point of view. He has an international reputation. 

Shree Krishnalal Mohanlal Zeveri, the veteran scholar of Persian, has 
thrown good light on the sources of historical writings in Persian, and gives 
guidance to the students of history of Muslim periods. His critical translation 
of Mirate Ahmadi is very useful for the study of Gujarat in the Moghul and 
post-Moghul periods. Prof. Commessariat, and Prof. K. H. Kamdar also have 
contributed to the study of Gujarat's history. Prof. Abu Zafar Nadvi also is 
marching with sure steps in this field. Girijashankar Acharya, inheriting his 
father's ability for research, has done considerable work in editing old in- 
scriptions of Gujarat. Mr. Gnani, Prof. D. R. Manked and H. R. Manked are 
doing noteworthy work in history and research in Saurashtra. Late Prof, 
Dar has done good work of research from Persian and Arabic literature. Prof. 
Chhotubhai Niak, Mr. Dargawala, Mr. Kokil, Mr. Z. A. Desai, Saiyad Nurud- 
din Husain Kazi Saheb are doing good work in this line. 

Cultural Institutions of Gujarat 

Before coming to the work done by the younger generation of scho- 
lars, it would be better to review the activities of some old and great insti- 
tutions. The most remarkable among them is Gujarat Vidya Sabha, an insti- 
tution one hundred and five years old, and one of the two oldest in the 
whole of India. It has been collecting manuscripts etc. and helping the deve- 
lopment in research in all its departments. Alexander K. Forbes, a man 
having great interest in and sympathy for the culture of Gujarat, founded 
this institution over a hundred years ago. Secretaries like Poet Dalpatram 
and Hiralal Parekh worked for its progress. It has now grown into a centre 
of culture and learning and tiigh scholarship in our country under the able 
presidentship of Shree G. V. Mavalankar, the Speaker of Parliament in inde- 
pendent India, and the good directorship of Shree Rasiklal. C. Parikh, the 
learned moving spirit of Vidya Sabha and B, J. Institute for post-graduate 
studies. Shri Rasiklal Parikh's introduction to Hemachandracharya's Kavya- 
nushasana in Engiisih is a rare contribution to the cultural history of Gujarat 
up to Solanki period. We must here mention that Gujarat Puratattva Mandir, 
started by Gujarat Vidya Kth and inspired by Mahatma Gandhi, did valu- 
able work in history and research, edited a quarterly, ‘Turatattva" of a very 
high standard, and supported by a group of learned scholars like Muni Jin- 
vijayji, Pandit Sukhlalji, Pandit Bechardas, Shii Ramnarayanbhai Pathak, 
Maulvi ^bu Zafar Nadvi and Shri Rasiklal Parikh. This group is the essence 
wd glory of the present day learning and cultural study of Gujarat, and 
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individually each is worthy to represent our province amongst luminaries of 
the Indian Oriental learning. Gujarat Sahitya Sabha in Ahmedabad, Gujarat 
Samsodhan Mandal in Bombay and Saurashtra Samsodhan Mandal at Rajkot 
are the institutions doing good work in this field. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan 
in Bombay, under the able direction of Shri K. M. Munshi and Mr. J. H. 
Dave has also contributed to the research and learning. 

Scholars Working Today 

Umashankar Joshi, the well-known popular poet of Gujarat has shown 
deep study and learning in his book "Gujarat in Puranas", and has thrown 
good light on Puranic Geography of western India. Dr Bhogilal Sandesara is 
a sound scholar of ancient Sanskrit and prakrit literature, especially with 
reference to the cultural history and geography of our province. His work 
on Gujarat in Jain Agamas and his book on Literary circle of Mahamatya 
Vastupal, and other historical essays show his sound scholarship. Dr. Haripra- 
sad Shastri has made research on Valabhi and Dr. Priyabala shah on Vishu 
Dharmottara Purana. Dr. Hasmukh Sankalia wrote a scholarly book on cul- 
tural Geography of Gujarat. Dr. Sankalia and Mr. Amritlal Pandya are two 
of the very few Gujaratis who have done good work about prehistoric Gujarat 
and Archaelogy of our province. Mr. Upendra Sandesara is also doing a good 
research work and prof. Kapadia in Bombay is doing good research work 
from ancient Jain literature. Prof. Kamdar, Dr. Manjulal Mazmudar, Mr. 
Govindlal Bhatt, Pandit Lalchand Gandhi, Dr. Subbarao, Dr. Goetz Mr. Gadre, 
Dr.Umakant Shah and RamanlalMehta,all of them well-known scholars in Baroda 
are working in various branches of our cultural history, and have found 
interesting ancient sites and other finds near Baroda. We may hope that 
such work should be done by scholars in other parts of Gujarat, and Guja- 
rat University and other institutions, and above all, the government, should 
help to enhance research in such cultural fields. I might have left out the 
mention of many other scholars, whibt preparing this review, who might be 
working in this direction. 

It will be seen from this remarkable groups of scholars working for 
the development of history and culture of our province, that we have an 
excellent team of workers and if proper impetus is given and financial help 
is obtained by the institutions supporting such scholars, most valuable results 
may be expected which may throw good light not only on the history and 
culture of Gujarat but on the whole of India, and a complete history of 
Gujarat can be written. 

Research in Pre-Historlc Age 

There is a good deal of research work yet to be done in almost aH 
the brandies of cultural history and let us hope that a suitable atsibsph^ 
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will be created for the scholars for this particular work. There is a great 
field for research of pre-historic age and Puranic age. Let us see a few 
examples. The ‘Puranas and Itihasas* say that Yadavas selected Saurashtra 
for their kingdom, and Sri Krishna, perhaps the greatest renovator of religion 
and society in ancient Indian history, passed the most important period of 
his life in this province. He selected Prabhas as the place for the last moments 
of his life. According to Jain traditions Shree Neminath the 23rd Tirthan- 
kar belonged to Yadava Kula and was related to Shree Krishna. His life 
as well as the place of Nirvana is also in Saurashtra. A good deal of research 
can be made from ancient literature regarding these two luminaries of the 
Indian history and traditions. 

Our Puranas 

We do not propose here to enter into any discussion on the definition 
of true history or the philosophy of history. Many great writers, Indian as 
well as European, have very ably done this work. According to scientific 
method of historical research and writing, our Puranas cannot be called true 
history. Pargiter, however, has changed this belief and we must admit here 
that in the peculiar circumstances of Indian history, which mainly differ from 
the history of western countries, our Puranas have an important place in the 
mass of materials for our cultural history. Let me add, here, that dates 
certainly are necessary in writing history. The Puranas which are wanting 
in this quality, are, however, written according to the genius of our ancient 
land, and we cannot put aside the tradition recorded by Itihasa like the 
Mah^bharata and our Purinas. In these peculiar circumstances we have often 
found history from the Vedas, of course, supported by Puranas according to 
that important sloka^f?l?fR3?MTV^T%^^g<Tf'^ We have, therefore, to find 
out historical certainties from such literature. This can, of cource, be moral 
certainty, and not scientific certainty for which some philosophers press. A 
research scholar in history, a historian, cannot stand aside and be separated 
from his subject, like the scientist who is a separate body from the subject 
of his research. It is indeed true that a historian cannot take sides. He must 
be like a judge summing up before a jury but the judge also is a human 
being, and however strict he may be, human nature drags him to show at 
least his inclination towards one side he likes. History without this element, 
without a touch of poetic imagination, only becomes a dry register of facts. 
Facts must be honoured but they must not be put forward bare like stones. 
It would look like a picture without colours. Dr. Dhruva correctly says that 
History without is much like a skeleton without life, blood or flesh. 

From this standpoint we have to see our ancient literature for the research, 
especially in the history of our culture. This is the peculiarity and the 
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genius of Indian histo^. The task for the research worker is, therefore, very 
wide and much difficult. 

If we, therefore, accept that history is not a colourless register of facts 
and dates, and that it is a mixing and giving and borrowing, of the various 
streams of evolution, conditioned by environment and circumstances, and it 
is a story of mankind as a whole and not of any particular group, or poli- 
tical state, a study of man in his social and geographical setting, and not 
only in political context, our ancient literature and our puranas are our 
history in the moral sense of the word. The historical climate of our country 
is such and we have to live and work in our own climate. So it must be 
emphasized again that the nature of historical evidences to substantiate our 
research is different when compared to other western countries. It may look 
strange to a student of history, and some may not even agree with me, that 
in the field of Indian history, sometimes, the absence of evidence cannot 
prove the absence of the subject of research, and sometimes a circumstential 
evidence is obtained from a strange source. Inference, therefore, in Indian 
history, if properly drawn has an important place in our re- 

search work. 

in history: 

Thus we have to read our Puranas, our Prabandha literature, our folk- 
lore, our traditions, etc. We have to find this immense wealth of information, 
divide it into various departments of history and adopt specialisation in 
research, according to modem ideas of historical method, and weigh this 
knowledge with wisdom and discrimination — — ^because & wisdom 

in history as in other activities, are more important than knowledge. It must 
be emphatically noted that on no occasion propaganda should enter this field 
of history because propaganda -history is probably one of the most permanent 
factors threatening the peace of the world. Lambert correctly says that false 
views of history are far more dangerous than false views on such an important 
matter as hygiene. This must be the attitude towards our own history as weU 
as towards the history in general in all its departments, that is, from history 
as record of political events and dates and various other aspects of it, right 
upto the Marxist view of Historical materialism. This standpoint is parti- 
cularly correct for Indian cultural history, because history in our country 
is used mainly for propaganda purpose in all the fields, to establish the 
superiority of one interested group over the other. It is such propaganda- 
history which blemishes its good name. We may have a poetic touch to 
history, but mn.st be avoided. 

Late Mr. KIshorlal Mashniwala’s opposition to History: 

In this connection we have to consider the views of those who depre- 
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ciate the study oi history. There are some writers and philosophers who 
think that the study of history is injurious to society. Let us see here the 
opinion of one of our own philosophers, who is one of the ablest Gujarati 
thinkers of our times. I refer to the late Mr. Kishoralal Mashruwala. In his 
masterly book ^i%-Fundajnental Revolution-he has stated ‘that the 

study of history is harmful. It revives old memories, and increases forgotten 
e[^-(enmity), old likes and dislikes and prejudices. In his opinion history is 
unnecessary, and it has no greater value than an imaginary story. It may 
require a separate article to quote his views on history and to show that 
many arguments put forward by him are begging the question; however, we 
must consider them here. He says that liistory is merely another name for 
memory-’F^fd.-He further argues that even fresh memory is not God's gift, 
but a curse to mankind. He says that beasts have no memory and so their 
fights are momentary, while men have-^f^-and hence their love is suppressed 
and envy grows afresh. He compares the ignorance of history with the igno- 
rance of one poem or a drama! It develops pride, and envy 5^ and so it 
is useless. 

Now taking into consideration the nature of true history we have just 
discussed, history may be described as the story of our social, political and 
cultural evolution, as the knowledge leading to give-and-take of what is 
best in cultural progress of human societies, and not as a political propaganda, 
or selfish tug of war between opposing groups or parties. If we do not consider 
memory-W^,*>T-or-^^f^-as a gift of God to mankind, what is the difference 
between a man and beast ? It is not a paticular branch of knowledge that 
harms society, but it is the way in which the man makes the use of that 
knowledge. Can we say that science is bad and useless ? It is harmful and 
useless if it is used with the purpose of destruction as in the last world war. 
It is good if used for the benefit of humanity. Bernard Shaw well told in 
his characteristic way : ‘*What have we learnt from history } 'That man 
learns nothing from history." This means that it is the man's, the user's fault 
and not the fault of history. It also means that if man had learnt from 
history, much of the evil and fighting of the people would have been avoided. 
Let me also add here that memory distinguishes man from beast. If we take 
the meaning of the letter-^-in the words-W?:®! or-^f^-as representative of 
man, and take out that-^^R~letter, the remaining words would become- 
or ^-! and Gita says: II If we make 

wrong use of history it is our own fault and not that of history. I would 
remind you, in this connection of Dr. Anandashankar Dhruva's article on 
the Philosophy of History and the views he has expressed. It is not the 
immobile matter but the highest manifestation of the cosmic life — 
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He has given convincing simile comparing-«if^ ^^rqif-individuai life, with 
a drama in the form of history. The manifestation of the cosmic life is seen 
in history. To emphasize his simile of such-«ife ^5«r~performing the drama of 
history, let us see Shelley's words : “History is the cyclic poem written by Time 
upon the Memories of man. Tlie past, like an inspired rhapsodist, fills the theatre 
of everlasting generations with her memory." Can we then abuse the Memory, 
the God's gift to man ? It is not because we have to plead for history in 
any way, but because we have to judge logically, to give a correct view of 
history, that this discussion was necessary. Lambert, I think, is right in 
saying that, “History, as reproducing for us the past experience of our race 
is one of the most valuable, the most humanising, the fullest of wisdom, of 
all our studies !" 

Let us now come to our main point. Our history thus obtained from 
our ancient literature, is the story of the development of our cultural progress 
in all its aspects. The writer of such a history, of course, like the judge, 
has to apply the moral and intellectual standards of his own day, keeping 
in view the atmosphere of the old time about which he is writing. We have 
to imagine and judge the difficulties and troubles the men experienced in 
those days about which we are writing to get the correct picture. 

We have thus seen above the scope of research in Gujarat’s history 
from the Puranas. We cannot discard Puranas as Myths. 

Importance of Geography 

It is important here to discuss the geography of Gujarat, for it has 
played a greater part in the cultural development of this province than in 
other parts of India. We cannot separate geography from history because it 
is the history of man in relation to earth. It is a well-known fact in the 
history of the world that geographical conditions had their own advantages 
and disadvantages. We all know what England has gained from its geogra- 
phical situation, how geography helped in its cultural development, what 
advantages and disadvantages it had on this account in the two world wars. 
The question of Gujarat is in a way like this. The geographical situation of 
this province is more peculiar in comparison with other parts of India. 
It has the longest sea-coast, in proportion to its area, with two gulfs. This 
coast-line has helped much in its maritime activities which we shall survey 
later. It has brought Gujaratis, practically, in contact with the peoples of 
the whole world from ancient times. Socially Gujarat has practised a great 
amount of cultural give-and-take with other peoples. This we will refer later. 
This is the reason why Gujarat has assimilated the largest number of fo- 
reigners. Socially also geography has played greater part in Gujarat, in bur 
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caste system, than in any other part of India. Majority of castes have geogra- 
phical names. Nowhere in India we find caste and tribe-names based on 
geography to such an extent as we find here. We cannot discuss here the 
disadvantages this system has effected on present day society. The caste 
system had its own historical background, when in the past our people had 
to retract their limbs, like a tortoise trying to save itself from outside attacks, 
in order to save their culture and civilization. If the circumstances have 
changed we have to take that lesson from history and improve accordingly. 
It must be noted in this connection that our forefathers were not unwise 
and had acted according to their environments and difficult circumstances. Many 
references can be found from ancient literature that they had advised posterity 
to act, keeping in view the and and make changes. So historically 
it is not correct to stick to old usages and not to take into consideration 
the and 

Passing over this question of Geography we must note a strange condi- 
tion in this province. Although Gujarat is geographically one with its clear 
cut boundaries, it has no geographical or geophysical homogenity. Lands in 
various parts of Gujarat differ. Its rivers are peculiar. North and east are 
mountains. Saurashtra is different in all respects. The other parts in upper 
Gujarat are all alluvial plains. Lands on the sea coast are also different. 
Geography has not given the homogenity in the people also. A man of south 
Gujarat differs in physic and habits from the man from central part -charo- 
tar Saurashtra differs altogether. Kutch is a separate unit in every respect. 
Is it not strange that in spite of these diversities, the natural boundaries 
are well marked out and the Language is the chief unifing force ? Tlie common 
interest in business and conunerce has contributed to cultural homogenity. 

Geography of our province is a very wide and interesting field for va- 
rious cultural, social, economic and commercial researches. Patriotism is a pro- 
duct of geographical conditions. We have to find out the causes why Guja- 
ratis lacked in patriotism, atleast in the past, and to some extent in the pre- 
sent. We have to make deep researches about the question of our deserts, how 
they are formed, and what effect they have on our water supply, and on our 
economic conditions. We boast that Gujarat is fertile- 4 ?^W. and now we should 
have to change again the dry land into I think if we study 

the history of famines in western India, we cannot boast that for past one 
thousand years Gujarat was ever fertile. Jt was as dry as it is today. If it 
looks fertile it is by sheer labour of its people. is not a new thing. 

Sultan Mahmud Begda of Gujarat in 15th century, encouraged the planta- 
tions of trees in Gujarat. There are innumerable questions like this which we 
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cannot discuss here. Bajari and Makai, millet and maize which are now staple 
grains were not known in 14th century. How and when they came here ? 
For those interested in purely intellectual study, I take this opportunity to 
suggest, that a Place Name society should be formed to find out cultural 
geography from old literature and colophons of manuscripts for interesting 
local and regional history. 

Dwarka Valabhi Vadnagar 

The point therefore comes to see history and make research on these 
lines. Our Puranas and ancient literature including the Vedas can give us 
valuable materials. So, for geographical research this literature is most useful. 
Atleast three or four of our ancient areas and cities are as old as the period 
of the Mahabharat war, and of course older than Panini. A good deal of work 
can be done for the sites of Shri Krishna's capital Dwarka, and the place 
where original Hatakeshwar kshetra was; and, how the present Vadnagar 
named after Hatkeshwar with other four Puranic names like Anandpur, etc. 
came into existence. The ancient sea-port of Valabhi is the most important 
place for excavations and research. It is an old city of Panini's days. W^hy it 
was named Valabhi ? What was its place in the cultural history of India 
when the Chinese traveller Yuan Chuang visited our country ? How and why 
it was destroyed ? Dr. Hariprasad Shastri has done good work of research 
from copper-plate grants of Valabhi kings. Much yet is to be done. Excavations 
must be taken up in Vadnagar, in Modhera, and in some places in Saurashtra 
which may give rich results. 

Girinagar Junagadh 

Coming to the historical period, wc find that Junagadh has the promi- 
nent place, perhaps in the whole of India. Mount (iirnar or ancient Ujjayant 
is mentioned in Puranas as well as history. The ancient interesting peculiarity 
of this place is how the name Girinagar is maintained in the present name 
of Mt. Girnar, while Puranas have taken note of Ujjayant or Raivataka and 
not of Girnar. Three of the greatest emperors of our country from Ashok 
to Skanda Gupta repaired the dam-^Bandha of the lake which may 

be regarded as an engineering feat. The inscriptions here are the most im- 
portant and interesting records for the social history of Gujarat. The city 
continued to be the capital of the province for seven hundred years which 
may be regarded as a record in our history, when compared with the life of 
other capitals. To find out the ancient limits of Girinagar is the most intere'^ 
sting work for topographical research, v 

Prabhas Somnath: A great all-round cultural centre 

Just like Girinagar, Prabhas or Somnath Pattan also is fanmus both 
in the Puranas as well as history. In my opinion there is no other place in 
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Gujarat or perhaps in the whole of India like Prabhas with three or fourfold 
importance in our cultural history. From religious standpoint it was the Agni 
Tirtha of the Mahabharat, when the worship of God Shiva took Agni's place. 
In this connection it is noteworthy that Vedic Agni, and Rudra, which was 
called became Shiva of the Puranic age, and Prabhas-Somnath rose 

to the importance throughout India, as the place of pilgrimage, and after- 
wards the religious capital of Gujarat in Solanki period. ‘ Jaya Somanath' was 
the war-cry of the Solankis. Besides, this place was the cultural centre in 
other matters also. It was one of the richest ports of India. The richness of 
a holy place combined with that of trade, commerce and navigation attracted 
Mahmud Gaznavi in 1025 A.D. By the way it is not correct to say, as some 
prominant writers think, that Mahmud never attacked Somnath. This fact 
is now conclusively proved by contemporary references. This city was also a 
centre of learning, the of Nanak Prashasti. Its port section- 

wharfs which was called in those days, the present town of Vera- 

val, ^^55 and in Prakrit, gave its name to in Indian music 

which we will refer later. Its architects were master builders and are even 
now called and Prabhas Somanath developed into a city of 

temples in those days through their efforts. Their fame had spread in the 
whole of western India and they have retained their art till now. Extensive 
ruins are lying round present Somanath and Veraval; 'Sav no timb6\ the other 
word (whi) for the Sindhi word Mohen jo Dcro, shows the area of ancient 
Tirtha. The sacredness of the place can be known from the Dehotsarga tirtha 
where Shree krishna chose to give up his mortal human body. Taking all 
these facts together, I think, there is no other place in the whole of India 
for cultural greatness like Prabhas-Somanath. Wide field for research is still 
awaiting for students of Indian culture. 

Patan and Other Places 

We have just mentioned Valabhi and Vadanagar as the places for good 
research work, and Khambhat (Cambay) is also one of them. Coming now to 
the middle age of the Solankis, Anahilwad Pattan-the present Patan, the 
lost city of Chandravati at the foot of Mount Abu, Arasanakar or Kumbharia 
near Shree Ambaji’s place, Modhera and some ancient places round about 
Idar, afford a very extensive field for research on cultural history of Gujarat. 
Many beautiful pieces of artistic architecture and archaeology are being taken 
away and permanently lost, without any care. This area was divided formerly 
in smaller states, and proper care was not taken of this cultural heritage of 
our province. It is satisfactory to not here that the government of H. H. the 
Maharaja Sayajirao Gaikwad, did some work in Patan and excavated a por- 
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tion of the lake Sahasraling, under the guidance of Dr. Hiranand Shastri. 
Even then much work can still be done there by research students, if sup- 
ported by government or institutions like Gujarat or Baroda University. 
Shrimal or Bhinamal a great city and capital of Garjaras now in Marwad 
was really the centre of Gujarati culture and much research work is awaiting 
there. The whole Rajput and Muslim city of Champaner at the foot of Pava- 
ghad hill is lost in jungle. Pavaghad and Champaner are the places of varied 
interests from historical, cultural, architectural, and military (of course, in 
olden dayvS) standpoints and deserve to be centres for historical research as 
well as a spot of beauty in Gujarat. Dr. Goetze has done important archi- 
tectural research in these places. 

Writing a Complete History of Gujarat 

We have yet to write a complete history of Gujarat and continue the 
work done by Pandit Bhagavanlal Indraji. The gaps gn) in some 

periods of history are still to be filled up. It should be noted that before the 
Muslim rule, Gujarat according to our definition, was under one centralised 
rule only for some short intervals. Even under the powerful Solanki kings 
it was under one central government only under Siddharaj and Kumarpal. 
So the work of writing a complet history of Gujarat, even a political history, 
is more difficult. Concentrated research work may be done to fill up the gaps, 
and to find out the condition of the country in the interval periods when 
the land was divided amongst petty independent or semi indipendent states, 
constantly living like military camps in the capital and other cities. The vil- 
lages were practically untouched, except when the army passed their bounda- 
ries. So if we begin to write a complete history of Gujarat in all its branches, 
and though materials on vast scale are now available, still I think we should 
not hurry up in writing history, but work strenuously to obtain the missing 
links. We should not enter here into the discussion on the word-g^r^fcT-as 
some able writers have already done this work. The peculiarity, however, is 
that the name is hardly seen or heard in the land which beare its name. 
This question may be taken for investigation of the social history and the 
history of caste system of this province. 

Now let us come to the land-marks of our history and see what is 
still to be done on modern lines. 

Solanki Period, The Golden Age: Its Materials for Cultural History 

The Solanki period in our history may be regarded as the best with 
reference to general prosperity and allround cultural activities. It was a period 
of about three centuries. We have got better materials in art and literature 
for the history of this period in Gujarat than for the history of any other 
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part of India. So we have a good history written about this period by Shree 
Durgashankar Shastri. Hemchandracharya, the greatest Gujarati Pandit of the 
middle ages, who was called flourished in this age. Sanskrit and 

Prakrit (Apabhransh) literature had developed to its highest degree. This fact 
is so well known that it is needless, to discuss it at length here. Acharya Dhruva 
once wrote that if we include ‘Bhattikavya' in Mahakavyas, Gujarat has given 
two Mahakavyas to Sanskrit literature, one is'Ravaija Vadha' Kavya popularly 
known as ‘Bhatti-Kavya* written in Valabhi. Its chief beauty is that it is a 
poem as well as Vyakarana (Grammar) somthing like Hemchandra's 
The other is of written in Shrimal or Bhinnamal, the old ca- 

pital of Gurjara Desha. The Solanki kings encouraged learning, and great 
writers on all the subjects and poets flourished in their rule. We can get a 
very good review of such cultural activity upto Sidharaj and Kumarpal’s 
reigns in Shree Rasiklal Parikh's masterly introduction (in English) to Hem- 
chandra’s Kavyanushasana. Dr. Bhogilal Sandesara has supplied such a re- 
view for the remaining period upto Vaghelas, in his book, ''Literary Circle 
of Mahamatya Vastupal’*. The book gives a deeply studied review of the pe- 
riod and its contribution to Sanskrit Literature, especially under the patronage 
of Vastupal, the minister of king Virdhaval. Vastupal himself was a poet and a 
man of learning and he has written a poem called in Sanskrit. 

Vastupal and his brother Tejpal and their family give us an idea of real Gu- 
jarati culture of that age, in the qualities of learning, administrative capa- 
city, knowledge of statecraft, art of war and military stratagy, and above 
all business faculty which is inborn in a Gujarati Bania. The brothers were 
equally famous as temple builders and patrons of architecture. It may be 
difficult to find their equals in the history of any part of India. They were 
Gujarati Banias representing the best in the Culture of Gujarat. 

Muslim Period : Sources of Its History 

Coming to the Muslim period we see that this province had its own 
peculiarities. It was natural that religious and social activities were restrict- 
ed, but in general prosperit5^ the periods of Ahmed Shah, Mahmud Begda, 
Muzaffar Shah II, and Bahadur Shah were the best. We need not enter into 
the details here and we shall again touch the question from the point of ar- 
chitecture. We must however note here that just as in Solanki period, the 
materials for history are best during Muslim period also when compared to 
the historical materials of that age in other parts of India. Over and above 
the Muslim histories of India in which a portion is set aside for Gujarat, we 
have some special histories dealing with this province. They are written by 
Gujarati Muslims who knew their province well. Mirat-i-Sikiandari in Persian 
and Zafarul Walih ba Muzaffar Va Alih in Arabic are very good histories of 
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Gujarat. The place of Mirat-i-Ahmadi is very high from historical as well as 
cultural standpoint, for it describes Gujarat's history upto Maratha rule, with 
statistics, and without religious bias. According to Sir Jadunath Sarkar its 
value as history is even better than Aine Akbari as it is free from Abul 
Fazal's tendency for flattery and hyperbole, and as a true historian the au- 
thor has given his sources from the state records. There are many other his- 
tories but I have mentioned only a few of outstanding value. We may not 
refer here to the history of Muslim Gujarat as a part of an Indian history 
taken wholly, but we cannot avoid mentioning Tabkat-i- Akbari of Nizamud- 
din Ahmed because the author took part in the events at the end of the 
Saltanat and stayed in Ahmedabad for a number of years. The Arabic his- 
tory of Haji-ad-Dabir is very important and it must be critically translated. 
We will not here discuss the sources of Maratha and British periods at length. 
We have a large number of files, daftars, concerning the states of Gujarat 
and Saurashtra. Dafters of Maharashtra are already edited and published. Such 
an effort must be made for Gujarat's materials lying in such daftars, so that 
they are made available to the students. Records of East India Company 
also must be examined and edited and published. No good work of writing 
a good history of the period from ancient times upto British rule can be 
accomplished without such material having been collected and published first. 

Trade and Commerce : The Essence of Our Culture 

Now we come to the most important branch of the cultural history 
of this province. Poetry, literature, and Arts cannot give a complete picture 
of a people's culture. The greatest activity of Gujarat, say Maha Gujarat in 
the correct sense of the word, is Trade and Commerce from ancient times to 
the present day. Business is the main backbone of Gujarati culture. A Guja- 
rati business man, though not well educated, knows his buisness well. He 
knows where his commodities are sold and from where he has to import ar- 
ticles. He knows the ways, manners, and habits of his far off customers. Thus 
even an otherwise illiterate man knows history and geography sufficient for 
his purposes. These business men have to travel and settle in far off countries. 
Such colonies of Gujarati businessmen were found not only in India but even 
outside India, from ancient times, and Gujaratis had played their part in Iran, 
Java, Sumatra, Malaya and Cylonc in old days. Interesting descriptions from 
our old literature, and from the works of foreign travellers, and from folk- 
lore, can be obtained to show that Gujaratis were doing business in almost 
all parts of the world. ^^of describes this activity of Gu- 

jarat in a very characteristic style, and its ^lokas are well-known. If we enter 
into details, even a short review may take a long time and a number of pages 
too, so let me again repeat with great emphasis, that the culture of Gujarat 
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must be viewed chiefly from this point, for it might not be understood by 
an outsider if this standpoint is neglected or avoided. History of trade and 
commerce, shipping, methods of transport, commercial highways, shopkeeping, 
market customs and morals, trade guilds and Mahajans, rates of Interest, 
Banking, Hundi and marine Insurance in old days, when states had different 
currencies, industries and handicrafts, speculation, ways of accountancy and 
drawing of balance sheets, have a place of their own in Gujatati culture. It 
may be noted here that the word~R^^3-{balance sheet) is found in old docu- 
ments and investigation about its antiquity should be made. The claim of 
Italy to first introduce a system of drawing a balance sheet, in my humble 
opinion, cannot be maintained. In the Industry we must give an honoured 
place to cotton and silk cloth manufacture with all its finishing processes. 
It spread the fame of Gujarat in the whole ancient world and Cambay was 
called the garment of the world. It has at least maintained its position in 
India even in modern times. It must be noted here that the idea of starting 
a cotton mill on the lines of limited liability first came to Ranchhodlal Chho- 
talal in the middle of the last century, although the first mill was started 
in Bombay, The establishment of heavy mill machinery in Ahmedabad in a 
totally strange atmosphere, in pre-railway days, is the most interesting por- 
tion of the history of cotton Industry in India. 

Shipping : Gujaratis a Maritime People 

We cannot pass over this review without mentioning shipping and Ma- 
hajanas. Sea-borne trade was one of the greatest activities of Gujarat from 
very ancient times. Famous shipbuilding yards were established in some ports 
of Gujarat, Sopara, Bharuch, Khambhat, Somnath and Valabhi were the lead- 
ing ports in ancient times. Div, Khambhat (Cambay) and Surat were also 
famous in middle ages and in the muslim period. There were 84 ports and 
the country was called “flag of 84 bunders". The lascars 

of Gogha were famous throughout the world. As Cambay was the foremost 
and the richest of the ports, the king of Gujarat was called the king of Cam- 
bay in Europe, and he was regarded as the lord of the sea in the eastern 
world. The fleet of Gujarat was one of the strongest in the eastern world, 
till the Portuguese killed Bahadur Shah, the great Sultan of Gujarat. Div 
was the centre of Gujarati navy, and the chief admiral, Mir-e-Bahr had his 

headquarters there. The sloka aW-illustrates this activity 

of our people: 

The navigation and the contact with the outer world had a very great 
influence in moulding social habits of Gujaratis. It had an effect on our castes. 
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and it influenced Gujarati language also upto some extent and, in this way, 
it had its own contribution to the culture of Gujarat. The Gujaratis write 
in their new account books-^c^l^^ ?^Vthus invoking the 

favour of ocean. 

Mahajans of Gujarat 

The history of Mahajans-(?R?r3Ws)' also is very interesting. Our Maha- 
jans have rendered the greatest service to our society, our business and in- 
dustries. They have given strength to uphold justice and morality of busi- 
nessmen and workers, which W’e need not discuss here at length. Students 
interested in economic and social research should take up this work and try 
to get to the old account books from firms of long standing and ancient fa- 
milies. Lots of informations can be secured about the economic conditions, 
ways and manners and customs of the people and of various business acti- 
vities from such books. Let us take an example. The Jains offer large qua- 
ntities of Ghee to their temples in terms of money, even now, at the rate 
of Rs. 5/-per maund. One may laugh at the figure as the present rate is 
Rs. i20/-per maund. It can however be proved from old account books that 
Ghee was actually sold at Rs. 5 - per maund in old days. This may lead to 
a comparison of economic conditions of the people in old and modern times, 
and the study may be very interesting. It must be noted here that in the 
British rule during last century, our Gujarati poet Dalpatrani Dahyabhai was 
the first Indian to foresee that the l^ritish rule was the economic and indu- 
strial invasion of India, in his poem ‘Hunnarkhan ni Chadhai'-g^^^R*ft^<^5 
“(Invasion of Hunnarkhan). 

Effects of Business Activities on Gujarati Culture 

All these activities had an effect on Gujarati culture, when people came 
in touch with the outside world. It gave the people of Gujarat a broader 
outlook to understand the opposite side's view, to find a way out for a hap- 
py compromise, and peaceful and non-fighting attitude. We will note the 
bad effects of this tendency also later on, but it has done more good than 
harm. Let me give an interesting reference. A poet of this city named ^5TT- 
^ composed a poem called which appears to be in Gujarati, but 

is written in Sanskrit. The poet gives a peculiar meaning to Ahmedabad which 
is popularly called-3?<T^r'^T^-. He has found out a new meaning in the Sanskrit 
samasa of the word , He says ^ I and he forms 

a samasa~3(ii|5[RT^“Which means ‘devoid of pride and devoid of quarrels.* This 
is true for the temperament of this city which is only the centre of Gujarat. 
It shows that the Gujaratis are essentially compromising people. A business- 
man cannot afford to fight. 
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Gujarat was called~f^%^ |ft?T%-since about a thousand years. This term 
sums up what is best in our culture. We have referred to the qualities which 
justified this epithet. We will mention defects in due course. The historical 
circumstances at various stages of our long history are the causes of some 
change in this quality, but the main string is the same. A writer in the twelf- 
th century uses this epithet. Again in the 14 th century uses 

the same word in this sloka showing the necessary qualities : 

Reference of Gujarati people’s character in a Muslim tavarikh also in- 
directly supports us. The Arabic history of Gujarat says that the sons of the 
rich and the great were made to work like servants. I'hey were not allowed to 
indulge in luxury like using surma for eyes or eating betel leaves. Upto last 
century a banker’s son had to learn work by w^orking as a servant in the 
shop. Why then Gujarat is ? The reason is, as we have discuss- 

ed above, the sound and practical common sense obtained from business 
life and contact of various peoples of other countries. A Gujarati, is not sen- 
timental, he is a matter-of-fact sort of man. At the same time his strong 
common sense is not a dry quality like that of a military man. is the 
power of discrimination between good and bad. His opposition is not offen- 
sive but he will please the opposite man and try to explain his own view- 
point. He is known for hoarding wealth, but he is also known for making 
a good use of it. What we see as the past glory and splendour of this pro- 
vince is generally built by the people’s efforts, and not b}^ the efforts of the 
rulers. Even now its educational institutions have come up by people's efforts. 
Hemachandra in the 12 th century quotes various old Gujarati ^okas of wis- 
dom illustrating his grammar. The 41oka given below illustrating the quality 
of Gujarati people which we just discussed: 

^ gg «ii !T 5? I 

fir sarrt li 

“To whom life is not dear? Who is not collecting wealth? Tlie great 
man however is he who regards both as a straw when time comes.” Gujarat 
has done this in the past and is doing this in the present. 

A Strange Social Peculiarity: A Bania Culture 

The Gujarati social temperament may be called Bania temperament. 
It is an interesting point to note that in India we have four Vamas, flWIf 
tsrfw, Mid Wl. In Gujarat we do not hear the words and 

The Rajputs who claim to be are called that is people living 
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on portion of land. are generally called Banias-^lRr^JIs. Though- 

fijBl^Is-are regarded as higher than in India, tlie of Gujarat are 

inferior to Banias or ! In other parts of India f|^s are considered to be 
higher castes. In Gujarat ^Tl[I^-^Tf5r^T-Brahmins and Banias are regarded as 
higher castes. Even amongst these two, people respect the Banias more than 
Brahmins. So Banias really predominate Gujarati culture. A cultured well- 
known citizen of Ahmedabad once told me that “in Ahmedabad there is only 
one caste, that is Banias. Even outsiders are also Banias here. What is true 
for Ahmedabad as the centre, is true for the whole of Gujarat." 

Jain Bhandars: The Pride and Cultural Heritage of Gujarat: 

When the largest portion of the society is engaged in business, it na- 
turally follows that learning or is neglected by some people. We have 

seen that in Solanki period both were flourishing side by side. The rich were 
encouraging learning and art. The credit for such encouragement generally 
goes to the Jain community. It was a mission for them to encourage writers 
and authors, get religious books and books on various other subjects copied. 
Some of these books are profusely illustrated. Enormous collection of manu- 
scripts are found in various Jain Bhandars. They are really the pride of our 
province. Nowhere in India in the past as well as in the present you find 
such writing activity or such a collection of manuscripts. Jain Pattavalis 
give names of the rich men spending after 

I he Bhandars are well cared for. Muni Shri Punyavijayji, the great 
authority on manuscript collections of Gujarat says that, the Jains encourag- 
ed not only their own religious books but books of other religions also. The 
Jain Bhandar collections are not secterian. The art of writing on palm leaves, 
paper, and cloth was very well developed in Gujarat. I should like to take 
this opportunity to suggest that there should be a central organization to 
take care and develop our great cultural heritage on modem lines. Important 
books should be published. Scholars should get all facilities to study the 
manuscripts on liberal cosmopoliton basis. Let me add here an appeal to the 
great Jain community that such facilities should be accorded to non- Jain 
students of Art and Architecture to study the art of Gujarat in their sacred 
temples, which are full of social and cultural history of Guiarat. 

Religious Sects 

We mil not discuss the history of religions in Gujarat as it is almost 
the same in the whole of India. We may however mention a few peculiarities. 
The Gujarati temperament cannot bear violent forms of worships. So Gujarat, 
the home of Pashupatas, slowly discarded violent forms of Shaivism, Bhairav,' 
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and such pujas. Shaivism became non-secterian. The Mahakali was transformed 
into Ambika and Bhadrakali. It was on account of such a temperament that 
Jainism and Pushti Margiya Vaishnavism found strength in once predominently 
Shaiva province. Brahma the first God of the Trio of Puranic Hinduism is 
worshipped only in Gujarat and Rajasthan, that is, in one cultural unit. Sun 
worship was also predominant in these parts and Surya is worshipped with 
his wife It is the speciality of Gujarat that is the chief Goddess in- 
voked in marriages; and the Sun temple at Modhera even in its ruin is a 
good example for Hindu social and religious history. The worships and customs 
of so called lower castes also must be studied for our social history which 
may help for reforms. 

Danger Spots in Our History 

I must now sound a few words of warning and show' some pitfalls or 
danger spots in writing a history. Propaganda history is already deprecated. 
Language and its usages sometimes help in historical reseach, but we have 
to take great care before drawing any historical conclusions from similarity 
of sound or before extracting meaning by twisting the words. Such a tendency 
is particularly seen in historical research from Sanskrit or provincial languages. 
This is the method generally used in our ancient literature, and our Puranas 
have used it very freely. It may be useful in religious or other literature but 
not in history. Let us give a few illustrations. The Purankar plays upon the 
word 51 ^ 11^1 our great tirtha — and many derivations are given to show its origin. 
Even an ordinary reader may come to know from it that the Purankar has 
actually forgotten the true tradition and correct history and tries to put forward 
various origins by playing upon the word, for which the Sanskrit language is 
wellknown. In the same way, the correct name for our river Sabarmati is 
from the begining of the Christian era (from Rudradama's inscripioris,) 
upto the 12 th century. Rajashekhar and Hemachandra both name it 
The Purankars, both TO and call it-^lf^^-which is wrong. The modem 
Gujarati name-^T^^^Iffl-was current amongst the people, and was derived from 
upto the 13th century; and the local insertions in the Puranas in the 
14th and 15th centuries had to invent and sanskritise local names, when the 
Purankars had forgotten the correct name. They invented a story that the 
river was wandering confusedly in God Shiva’s and so, was given 

this name. Another Purana gives the derivation from Vasishtha's TO*?. So in 
many such inventions Puranas themselves differ. Our Bhats and Charans 
added to this fallacy of the PurSnas and invented, many times, ridiculous 
derivations of the names. Charans had their place, in a way, in giving a 
peculiar colour to our society and to a certain extent, to our history, but 
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they have also created great difficulties for research workers. The stories they 
have invented for the names of and are good examples of this 

ridiculous practice. The name-^^^t-of sultan Mahmud I of Gujarat, wrongly 
taken to mean % because he conquered two forts, is also a good example. 
Innumerable instances can be given like this. Such a habit though common 
in India, is found to a greater extent in Gujarat, and it should be avoided or 
atleast considered with great care, in historical writings. 

Saurashtris of S. India 

One important instance deserves to be mentioned. There is a community 
of Saurashtri Brahmans in South India, in Madura and other places. They 
are called Pattanulkarans in Tamil and Mr. Thurston and other writers have 
connected them with the Mandasore inscription of 5th century, in Malwa, 
because a word of similar sound Pattawaya is mentioned in the inscription. 
Pattawayas are called weavers from our province. I am of the opinion that 
the word Pattawaya has no connection with the word Pattanulkarans in 
Tamil. The Gujarati word and locality of-*TE^T 5 tft— Patwa Sheri-are really 
connected with No weavers have gone to S. India in the 3th century 

A.D, When I had been to Madura I tried to study Saurashtri dialect which is a 
mixture of Tamil, Telugu, Canarese and Marathi words, and is mainly based 
upon Gujarati. The usages do not seem as old as 3th century. I think they cannot 
be older than the 14th century as these Saurashtris seem to have left their 
native country when Allauddin Khilji's Army invaded Gujarat and Saurashtra. 
This is an interesting point in the cultural histoty of Gujarat and the mis- 
take noticed here should be now corrected. 

Gujaratis Contribution to Indian Music and Dancing : 

Development of Fine Arts in all the departments is one of the most 
outstanding points in the cultural history of a country. In this respect, India 
has got a place of honour in the world history and Gujarat got its own pecular 
place in India. Generally Gujarat is considered backward in fine Arts, and 
especially in music, the most attractive branch of fine arts. It is a misfortune 
that even the people of this province believe that they had no music in the 
past and have no taste for music in the present, compared to other provinces. 
We will consider the present condition of music for which there are historical 
reasons, but the past shows what an important contribution Gujarat has made 
to the Indian music, — Bharatiya Sangit. So we will review it at some length. 

Our word~?T»fi?T-means something more than mere music. According to 
Sharangdev, 51 ^ It is given a very high place in 

man's life in ancient literature. Sharangdev further states that clW 

Let us then see what 
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place this three-fold art of had in Gujarat. Let me first confess that 
I do not know the A. B. C. of modem or classical music. I want only to 
show the part played by Gujarat in the development of Indian music, from 
literary references made about it. 

Here we have to consider another aspect of this art, i.e. 
and Sharangdev in his describes old tradition current in his 

days about these arts. He says is God Brahma gave to 

From him Gandharvas and Apsaras got these arts and they played 
them before God Shiva, who was its originator. He taught to Parvati 
and Parvati handed it to Banasur*s daughter Usha, the wife of Shri Krishna's 
grandson Aniruddha in Dwaraka. She then taught it to Gopis in Dwaraka and 
from them this art was learnt by the women of Saurashtra. 

This reference of with Drama and dancing by Sharangdev in the 
13th century shows the prominence of this province in the Hindu medieval 
period. It is to be noted here that vSolanki king Haripal of Gujarat wrote 
in the 12th century and it is now found in Tamil in South India. 
We have sufficient evidence to prove that Gujarat was not backward in these 
arts in the Solanki period as well as in the Muslim period of her history. 
This reference is not merely to the well-known dance of Gujarat, but it 
is something more than that which we will not discuss here. 

Part played by Geography in Music: 

We have seen what important part is played by geography in social 
and cultural history of Gujart. The geographical names of Ragas in Indian 
music are worth considering. We have got regional- 5 rr^%^ names of Ragas 
practically from all parts of India, 

g55cn^, and etc. are the names derived from geographical 

regions. Now 

suit, are the names connected with western parts of India, i.e., 

ancient countries mentioned in Rudradam&’s inscription, and by Varahamihira 
and Rajashekhara. Why these geographical names are given to Ragas ? Whether 
the particular place is the birthplace of that particular Riga or whether the 
people of that place like it, is a matter for interesting research. This work 
oan only be taken up by a research scholar who is an expert musician 
interested in social history and cultural geography of our country. He should 
move amongst the people, hear their folk-songs and compare the tunes with 
the scientific RUgas having the name' of that particular place. Here I must 
4raw yme attention towards a special peculiarity of Gujarat. One R&ga of 
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one particular region could get combined with the Raga of some other province, 
and also have their combinations. These, however, are names 

derived from regions. In Gujarat we have got two names of Ragas which have 
been derived from cities. is connected with the great 

ancient sea port of Cambay. And, another is from Sanskrit 

%55I^55 the present the old bunder section of the great Tirtha of Somnath. 

We have refered to the other cultural aspect of these two great places of 
Gujarat. It is, however, important to note that these are perhaps the only 
two Ragas connected with cities, and that shows their importance as cultural 
centres of Gujarat even before the i3th century. By the way, it should be 
noted here that according to Pandit Bhatkhande Raga Multani, which appears 
as if the name was derived from the name of a city, may only mean the 
province of 5^^^* I think the only other Raga getting its name from a city 
may be a very old city, in the 2nd century and which was on the 

boundary line of and western India. It should be added here that 

Ragas and belong to western India coming in the cultural limits 

of Gujarat. is the name of western Marwad, and is the lower Sindha. 
It is only a surmise, and I take this opportunity to request the musicians 
interested in the history and culture of Gujarat to take up this very interesting 
work of research and substantiate these inferences. 

Anarta Desha : a centre of dancing and drama : 

In the same way, as we have noted above, tradition places ffT 
and in Gujarat and Saurashtra which may be the birth place of these 
arts. A good deal of research can be made in this field also. We know SifRiS 
is the ancient name of this province. There was no fixed boundary for 
^^d We need not bother here about the geographical limits of 

these regions. The meaning of the word is worth discussing, and is most 
interesting from the standpoint of cultural geography and history. It is believed 
that one Aryan king called gave his name to this province. Dr. A. B. 
Dhruva held that that is, a false religion opposed to Vedic religion, was 
current in this part and the law-makers of the so-called Aryavarta gave 
to the people going to these parts of western India and called it 
Anarta Desha-3?R^^^-from the word 3??5I-falsehood. Mr. Umashanker Joshi, 
a reputed poet and man of learning, in his excellent book about "Gujarat 
in the Puranas", gives a very interesting interpretation of which requires 
consideration. He has been able to cite from Puranas and old literature as 
well as from traditions, to prove that this province was famous for its dancers^ 
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dramatists and musicians, and that these rr^d^T: gave the name 

to this province. If we take into cosideration the geographical name of 
the Ragas with a particular reference to Gujarat and Western India, and the 
tradition of dancing taught by Goddess fo Usha and Saurashtri 
women, we may have to consider seriously the arguments of Mr. Umashankar 
Joshi about the name We hope that further researches are made to 

prove that ancient Gujarat was well versed in these arts. ^qj^-Bhavai-a style 
of drama peculiar to Gujarat was highly developed in the 13th cent, and the 
poet dramatist of that age was also an expert musician. 

Music In Muslim Gujarat: 

This development of music during the Hindu regime was not destroyed 
in the Muslim period of our history, and just as Akbar encouraged music in 
northern India, Sultans Muzaffar Shah II and Bahadur Shah encouraged 
music in Gujarat. Muzaffar Shah himself was an expert in music and had a 
good command over musical instruments. 

Some of the best musicians of India were in Bahadur Shah's court. 
The famous Baiju, who once cooled down the anger of Emperor Humayun 
and stopped the massacre of people of Mandu with the aid of his music, was 
one of Bahadur Shah's favourite musicians, and the Persian Tawarikh, naming 
him Manzu, call him the Padshah of musicians. Both Bahadur Shah and 
Humayun were proud of having him in their courts. Bakshu Naik from the 
court of Man Tunvar of Gwalior, also joined Bahadur Shah's court, and he 
gave the name of Bahaduri Todi to a raga of his invention. Ramdas and 
Mahipat were also in his court. It may be seen from these details that 
Gujaratis were not devoid of the art of Music and dancing as it is generally 
believed. I request once again that a thorough research must be made in 
music and other arts related to it and our University should take an inte- 
rest in this study on scientific and historical basis. Mr. Narendra N. Shukia 
with his admirable study of comparative music, may help in good research 
of this subject on scientific and historical lines. 

Architecture in Gujarat 

Jast as in music, the progress of Gujarat in other arts and architecture 
also is wonderful, and its interesting history is sufficient to prove that this 
province was highly advanced in arts of painting, wood-carving, and architec- 
ture. It is a matter of regret that our own countrymen have not taken as 
much interest in writing about our ancient art as European crities have shown. 
In spite of some mistakes committed by foreign writers in understanding our 
art properly their actual study is deeper than that of our countr3niien. European 
art-critics are unanimous in their praise of our architecture, and their com- 
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parative study of the architecture of the world would be greatly useful to 
our students. At the same time, it must be emphasised that Shilpis and 
Sthapatis following the instructions of Shilpa shashtras, were not inferior in the 
past, as they are still not inferior in the present, to architects and engineers 
of modem times. A great number of old historical buildings have either gone 
to ruins or disappeared. But the few standing till this day, can prove that 
our master builders were not inferior in this art. We have already made a 
reference to Sompura shilpis, a community of such master-builders; and now 
we will review the general peculiarities of our architecture without entering 
into technical language. 

It must be regretted that only religious buildings (Temples) are now 
seen and secular buildings are exceptionally few. The architectural activity 
was at its highest in the Solanki period though some specimens of older art 
are also awailable in Saurashtra. The temple building of Brahmana religion 
was mostly built under the patronage of the state. The real credit of Gujarati 
art of temple building goes to the Jain community of Gujarat where temples 
were built by the common man. We have got Jain temples, built by Jain 
devotees and merchant princes, which are exquisite in their art, beauty, struc- 
ture and planning, dating from loth century to 19th century. On the top of 
Shatrunjay hill near Palitana we have a city of temples, which has no other 
equal in the whole country. The places called in Gujarat means 

that is to say, localities famous for their group of temples. Jains have spread 
no pains in repair, and maintenance of their temples. The Hindu temples, 
comparatively, are very few and are in a ruined condition like Modhera, 
Rudramal and some others in Srurashtra alone, with lately demolished ruin 
of Somnath temple. The Jain temple at Mount Abu, Arasana-Kumbharia and 
some in South Marwar arc the best specimens of the art of Gujarat's temple 
building activity. Culturally, in this aspect, Marwad, Mewad and Gujarat are one. 

Taj Mahal Compared 

The Jain temple at Ranakpur, in south-east of Marwar or south-west 
Mewad is a marvel of architecture. It is famous for its structure and plann- 
ing as Abu temples are famous for their carving in marble. From architec- 
tural standpoint it is superior to the renowned Taj Mahal. Stella Chremarish 
is right in describing Ranakpur temple as one of the wonders of the world. 
Taj Mahal is an ornament and not an architecture. It is a marble paper- 
weight on the table of the Moghul Empire. Aldus Huxly is right in criticising 
Taj Mahal. He does not like its bald minarets, and compares its dome with 
an inverted Onion. In Gujarati architecture one may find beauty in every 
part of the building taken separately as well as in the building taken as a 
whole. The Taj looks beautiful in its surroundings, blue water of river 
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Yamuna at the back, with light blue sky above, red stone mosques on two 
aides, green in the front, and a mass of white marble in the centre. Take 
out these surroundings and you will find no beauty in Taj. In Gujarati temples 
you will find art and architecture both. The architecture, art, and the pur- 
pose and motives behind building the Vavs — the step-wells of Gujarat, of 
which the finest examples now existing are at Adalaj near Ahmedabad, and 
in Ahmedabad, are the samples of what is perhaps the best in Gujarati culture. 
European critics are unanimous in their praises of these ideal wells as such wells 
are no where to be found in any other part of India. The artificial lakes like 
Sahastraling at Patan and Kankaria in Ahmedabad are also the best pieces of 
lake architecture showing the taste of the people. The Parabadi, or the dove- 
cot is also one of such peculiarities of this province. The houses of Gujarat 
show the cultural temperament and sense of possession, security and self- 
sufficiancy of she people. The water cisterns— 2T^t-in these houses for the stor- 
age of rain water are also a unique peculiarity. 

Architecture in Muslim Gujarat was Indigenous and Superior to that 
of any other Part of India 

When the Muslims conquered this province, they found themselves amongst 
d. people who since ages were more refined and whose architecture had reached 
its highest glory. They conquered the province establishing governments resembl- 
ing military camps, but they could not conquer the art and crafts of Gujarat. 
On the other hand they were conquered by these people. As a result the Mus- 
lim architecture in Gujarat, as Marshall puts it, is the most clever compromise 
between two completely opposite cultures and it is a wonder in the architec- 
tural history of the world. Ferguson, Havcll. and all European critics agree 
on this point, and Vincent Smith and Edwin Arnold describe the Muslim 
buildings of Gujarat as some of the most beautiful buildings of the world. 
The muslim rulers were fortunate in finding in Gujarat, as Percy Brown puts 
it, some of the most accomplished artisans in the whole of India. The temples 
which adorn this region show that architecture and all the other arts asso- 
ciated with it had become a part of the racial consciousness of the people. 
Another critic calls Gujaratis essentially a building race. So the style of Mu- 
slim architecture that developed in Gujarat, compared to all other provincial 
styles, is the most indigenously Indian i. e. local. Although in every intention 
strictly Islamic, the pattern of these buildings, or what may be called the 
understones, are in the indiom of the country. The artisans and craftsmen 
were resourceful, more fertile and more vitally artistic than those from elsewhere. 
This is shown in the use they made of Hindu styles, in Islamic buildings, and 
this aspect of the muslim architecture in Gujarat is of the greatest importance 
and of the highest glory. 
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Wonderful Adjustment of two Opposite Ideas 

They adjusted the Hindu temple ornaments to Muslim Mosques in the 
most ingeneous and wonderful manner. The toranas, the brackets, the ceilings, 
the pillars, the niches of Gods, and the string courses etc.) are 

used in the most striking manner, simply by changing human and animal 
figures to vegetation and flowers. They gave the minarets the shapes of temple 
sides, and kirtistambhas. Their greatest achievement however is the Hindu 
structure of into the central facade of the mosque.The European writers 

on architecture whom we must resp)ect for their deep study and sympathetic 
criticism, have, however, not properly undersood this special structure. They 
have discussed it at length and they say that this is a structure to get air 
and light into the mosque, at the same time adding to its beauty. If we consi- 
der the stucture of a mosque always facing the east, we can understand that 
this kind of structure in centre is not meant for light and air. If we study 
the Gujaratiarchitectureproperly this is nothing but theadjustmentof 34^*? 
of Hindu and Jain temples. The best specimen of this can be seen in Sadadi 
and Ranakpur temples which are contemporaries of Juma Mosque at Ahme- 
dabad. This structure, however, was used in big temples since old days and 
we can see samples in Kumbharia etc. It is also recorded that Solanki king 
Bhimdeo II constructed to the temple of Somnath. The difficulty 

for Gujarati builders was how to adjust this Hindu mandapa in a Muslim mosque. 
This they achieved in a masterly way. The Juma Mosque of Ahmedabad, is 
the sample and of Champanei has reached the perfection. Dr. Goetz of Baroda 
has done admirable work in the research of architecture. If it is true that a 
man's character can be known from the house he has built, we can knovr 
the character of Gujaratis from their architecture. The students of our culture 
should take interest in this subject. The world famous carved windows are 
the chief attraction of the Muslim architecture in Ahmedabad and Sidi Saiyed's 
mosque has obtained the praises of all the critics. The wonderful phenomena 
of the shaking minarets of Ahmedabad Mosque is less known to outsiders for 
want of publication and it still remains a wonder of our architecture, as it 
is not yet solved by modem engineering. The Jalis and shaking minarets are 
the chief attraction of muslim architecture in Ahmedabad and are world famous. 

Art of Painting 

Just like architecture the art of painting also was highly developed from 
I2th to 15th century. Mr. Ravishankar Raval, the Gujarati artist with imagi- 
nation and inspiration and Mr. Bachubhai Ravat the Gujarati art critic of high 
standard are names worth mentioning in this field. Mr. Sarabhai Nawab has 
done admirable work in the collection and publication of Jain painting from 
ancient manuscripts. The writings on palm leaves, on cloth, and on paper 
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are wonderfully illustrated in Gujarati style, and their colours have not faded 
since centuries. The critics are of opinion that Gujarati painting was at its 
best in the whole of India in 14th to i6th centuries. The credit for encourag- 
ing this art mainly goes to Jain community, There is a great scope for an 
art critic for research in the speciality of Gujarati painting from 13th to i6th 
century, in which Line-drawing attained a high degree. The artists had their 
patrons, but they did not always produce this art to flatter them. The artists 
and the sculptors were controlled by their shastras and not by dictation from 
the wealthy or the powerful. This review will show that Gujaratis can well 
be proud of their achievements in all the branches of Art. 

The Defects 

We have seen the peculiarities, specialities and various other good points 
of the culture of Gnjarat, and our picture connot be complete if we close our 
eyes to its defects. History may not be of any use if we only be proud of our 
past glory, or splendour and neglect our defects. The Gujarati proverb-^ 3 ^ 
5iig-the other side of shield-, must be seen and may not be as pleasing 
as the front side of a shield. 

Mad— Gujarat 

We have noted that Gujarat was called-*f^%^^^^f%-from very ancient 
times, but Gujarat is also called~*iisT g^<Rl~literally Mad Gujarat. Howto adjust 
these two contradictory terms ? There is a proverb-*lTi^ « 5 rcT Vld 9 Trr— 

To mad Gujarat a kick must be given first and then a talk. — Why? what 
is there in Gujarati habits that puts such a blot on its name? On account 
of historical reasons the whole of India is lacking in patriotism, but Gujaratis 
have not developed any sense of oneness; no and no 3 T%ld! or 

An illiterate villager, if asked about his country, will only name his district. 
He does not know that he is a Gujarati or an Indian. The late Prof. B. K. 
Thakore, in his article and poem““*if^ 5^^*’'"rightly says that a Gujarati has 
no feeling for its capital as a cultural centre. He never thikns of Ahmedabad as 
its capital if he does not belong to Ahmedabad District. A Gujarati, there- 
fore, calls himself a Surti or Bharuchi, or Charotari, or Pattani, or Saurashtri 
(lately Kathiawadi), or a Catchhi. This habit has done Gujarat a great harm 
which we should not discuss here. In Gujarati we use word which has 

no good English equivalent. We can call it something like half-mad indiscrimi- 
nate overdoing in everything including what may be regarded as good qua- 
lities. The word is derived from the Sanskrit word 
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Fear and Dislike of Military Line and Timid Nature 
due to Sense of Possession 

The inborn business intellect has given good common sense to a Gujarati, 
but the tendency to neglect all matters other than one's own work, to accu- 
mulate wealth, and the sense of possession which is predominent in a Gujarati 
mind, have taken away a large portion of glory and the good name of Gujarat- 
The sense of possession has done some harm to Gujaratis. There is a proverb 
in Gujarati ^ ^^—“those who possess will have to lose"! This sense has made 
Gujaratis a timid people. We have many examples to support this from an- 
cient times to this day. Someshwara in his ‘Kirti Kaumudi' describes the iear 
of the people of Gujarat in the times of war. He says, "they are like deer 
running when a lion is after them." They will only look for carts to run away 
with their property. Wirnala Prabandha' and ‘Kaneddey Prabandha' in the 
15th century corroborate this. Is it not surprising that, as early as 1024, a 
foreigner comes from a distance of more than a thousand miles, from Gazni 
to Somnath in Saurashtra, like a violent tornado, loots the country, despoils 
the temple and runs away safe? Little or nothing is done to stop him and 
only a belated attack was made on him by Indian kings when he was in 
Sindh ! This lamentable event in our history showed the way to foreingers, 
and also showed the condition of our people ^nd their provision for defence 
and offence in times of outside invasion. Even in our own days Gujaratis rarely 
join Indian army. When story books were required for Indian fighting forces in 
Africa and the middle east during the last world war the government appealed 
to the people of India to send their old or used books in provincial languages 
for the army, and names of such languages were declared to the public. The 
name of Gujarati language was not in the list. The Gujaratis, if any, were 
exceptions in the army. Even after independence, the number is negligible. 
When Emperor Jahangir first entered Gujarat from Malwa, he observed Cactus 
fences to fix the boundaries of the fields. These fences are difficult to be bro- 
ken for entrance unless they are cut down. Such fences are not found in any 
other part of India. The Emperor remarked that it showed a strong sense 
of individual possession. 

We have referred to the praises of Gujarati businessmen by the author of 
which are wellknown. Nobody, however, has drawn the attention 
towards a peculiarity of our people described by the poet in the form of an 
advice. After telling that a house-keeping people are always poor.- 

^ 5^%: II) he writes two other slokas in his which 

are worth quoting: 
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?nr: ^nrrn 

fiR^^ f^qRfrlt I 

ai^^i^ira^RR^Sr^frq^CR^gSRPi; 
f^Tcihsrff 5iRiRi,«CTifR RRft«nii;ii 
8ig^ 3^ ^ %iif 

^«ii^eirRf?i 5i5»ifq s^‘ 

«*r»Tf7 R»n«IIJTf5FI^ 

The ^lokas describe the show which the merchants should observe to earn 
money, and to flatter whatever an ignorant master speaks, and to satisfy his 
3^ even though he is a block-head, are realy strange observations. The com^ 
mentator of the thinks that these two ^lokas are against morality and 
and may not have any connection with subject of 3^^^^^^^^ — 

It seems the commentator has not properly understood the poet's mind. 
The poet who has given very interesting descriptions of good and bad habits 
of other countries cannot include these .41okas in the description of Gujarat, 
without any purpose- It really depicts the Gujarati nature. Whether this is 
a good habit or bad, is another matter. 

Conclusion 

We have reviewed the history of the culture of Gujarat in its various 
aspects and departments, in as short as it was possible, and still, I am afraid, 
it is quite long. I do not propose here to review the histor}^ of Gujarati lan- 
guage and literature which have their own peculiarities. We have seen the 
good points and defects of Gujarati Culture. We reviewed the work done by eminent 
scholars and also what is left undone. The importance of continuous research 
work in all branches of history is stressed, and it is showed that until such work 
is done it may be very difficult to write a complete history of Gujarat and 
its culture, in the modern sense of the word. We cannot be aloof from other 
parts of India, and so a research scholar must be well prepared in the his- 
tory of other provinces and especially the neighbours. I draw special atten- 
tion for the study of South-Indian Dravidian culture. There was much social 
intercourse, between Gujarat and Karnataka. We do not want to enter into 
any discussion of language from philosophical points in this paper. I must 
however point out to linguistic scholars to study and find out common words 
in Gujarati, fromMahrathi, and from other south Indian languages like Kannada, 
Telugu, Tamil and Malayalam, Much^ interesting philosophical linguistic and 
cultural history can be obtained from the study. 
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This work cannot be fulfilled by individuals. It must be taken up by 
big institutions, universities, and government. Facilities to go, stay and study 
in cultural and historical centres should be provided by these bodies. Educated 
people in general should take interest in the matter and develop a taste in 
cultural trips and excursions. There are many places in Gujarat which are 
neglected and not visited because modem facilities are wanting in such 
places. Facility and people's taste are interrelated. If there are facilities people 
would like to visit; and if people go and visit facilities will come. In other 
European countries people and government take interest and special depart- 
ments are existing for tourists’ conveniences. In some countries this is done 
even on business Unes. We in India have no such taste nor conveneince. Let us 
hope that such cultural conferences will give impetus to people, institutions, 
as well as to government. 

In conclusion let us again confirm that Gujarat is a part of Bharat 
and inspite of various peculiarities, the cultural foundation is the same. All 
parts, hands, feet etc. make the body, and each part has its own peculiarity. 
At the same time no part can exist without the body, and no body can be 
called perfect if a part is not taken into consideration or neglected. Let us 
see another simile. Rivers meet the ocean. Without ocean rivers are nothing. 
The ocean however cannot serve the purpose of rivers. So the culture of parts 
have its value with reference to the whole. The chief aim of the part must 
be to strengthen the main body. Gujarat therefore must strengthen Bharat 
and subscribe its best to India as a whole. Let us hope that Gujarat will not 
be slow in its duty towards the common Mother-our dear Motherland-INDIA. 



V SELECT PAPERS 
Section I : Vedic 

The Allegorical Significance of the word for «Cows* 

(the plural of go) in the Rgveda 

By Dr. V. M. Apte 

* 1 . Semasiological problems like the one undertaken for investigation 
in this Paper do not always stem from the linguistic obscurity surrounding 
Some words in the Rgveda but also from a peculier penchant of the Rgvedic 
poets — a stylistic predilection (call it ‘weakness or strength') which was to 
flower later , in the classical age, into the strange popularity of the double 
entendre. For example, the Rgvedic poet while describing the Soma plant 
and its juice, has all the time, at the back of his mind a vision of the 
celestial Soma and his words are often applicable to either or both the con- 
ceptions of the Soma! The result is that whereas a veteran Vedist like 
Hillebrandt for a long time held the view that Soma throughout the Rgveda 
is the Moon, other Scholars stoutly maintained that in the majority of the 
Rgvedic uses, the ‘Soma' is just the plant and its juice going through the 
various processes of preparation that culminated in the invigorating drink 
that cheered but did not inebriate ! Similarly when the Rgvedic Rsi magnifies 
Agni, one often wonders whether he is visualizing Agni as the terrestrial 
form of the Sun or thinking of the Sun as the celestical form of Agni! As 
regards gSvahr-the, cows-with which we are concerned here, Macdonell who 
has gone carefully through most of the important theories prevalent in his 
time remarks : “They are sometimes identified with the Waters and sometimes 
with the ruddy beams of Dawn".^ This is, indeed, a counsel of despair, though 
a perfectly straight-forward statement of the difficulty! It is the object of 
this Paper to resolve this difficulty or, in other words, to determine the 
exact allegorical sense of the word gd in the plural, for ‘Cows' by examining 
the most tjrpical passages in the Rgveda, in which there is very clearly an 
allegorical description of the 'Cow* 

• 2 . The most decisive passages in this connection are : (i) RV IX. 
zo8.6 ab, tells us that Indra "with his might, cut out (a passage for) the 

I. Vedic Mythology, P. 59 
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COWS {gdh) that were watery (dpydh) and ruddy (usnyah)”. This is a very 
unambiguous statement that the Cows are the Waters ('the watery cows* or 
'the cows of the waters* meaning the same thing, namely, the Cows = the 
Waters) (ii) Since, from I. 33.10 d, we gather that Indra milked out (i. e. 
pressed or squeezed out) the cows from the darkness, with the light, the Cows 
cannot be the beams of Dawn, as the latter cannot be described as pressed 
out from the darkness with the light I Siinilarl}^ (iii) when, according to to III. 
34.3, Indra blazing furiously in the forest (forts) of Vyanisa, reveals the Cows 
of the nights, the cows can reasonably be supposed to be NOT the beams of 
the Dawn but rather the Cows of the Waters held in the grip of the noct- 
urnal darkness, within the prison of Indra’s foes, 

*3. The following operations or events are described in the Rgveda as 
taking place simultaneously with the release of the Cows or they are related 
to such release, as immediately preceding causes or immediately following 
effects. The antecedent circumstances fonning the background of the 'Release- 
operation* are the following: (i) Indra makes F^yra-his ally, (1.33.10 c); and 
then (ii) attacks Vrtra, Vyarhsa and other crafty demons and enemies (III. 
34.3 abc); because (iii) these demons have imprisoned the cows within the 
moijintain or the rock (IX. 108. 6); (iv) this latter is a place of confinement 
\yhere the pitch-darkness of the nights reigns supreme (I. 33. 10 d; III. 34. 
3 d). (v) Indra triumps and dislodges the so-far immoveable rock from its 
position (VI. 17. 5). With the gates of the rock-prison thrown open, he 
sets free the ruddy cows (VI. 17. 6) in an upward direction (X. 138. 2 b) ! 
Simultaneously with or as the direct and immediate consequence of this winning 
bac^ or release or disclosing of the Cows, the following results ensue : Indra 
has also won the Soma and set free the seven Sindhus or the flood of waters 
fpr. the resumption of their journey of the (celestial) sea (I. 32. 12 cd; II. 19. 
3 ab), he replaces the darkness not only with the Cows but also with the Dawn 
and the Sun (I, 61 . 5b), In the other words, when he moves the mountain, 
for freeing the Cows, he mounts the sun to heaven; (i. 7. 3.) or produces the 
Su,n (it. 19. 3 cd), or reillumines the Sun and the Dawn (VI. 17. 5 ab), and 
heaven and earth (VI. 32. 2). (To put the same thing differently) Indra de- 
posits gjreat lustre in the udders of the Cow (iii. 30. 14 a) or cooked (milk), 
i^.her raw (udders) [VI. 17. 6]. The result is the raw cow goes on bearing; 
cooked milk which was, as it were, the sum total of sweetness stored in her 
for the nourishment (of the people) (in, 30. 14 bed; 34. 9 b). The dark Cows 
flow become suffused with light and look ruddy (i. 62. 9). The metaphorical 
naturh of this operation is not left in doubt, when the mounting of the Sun 
into the sky is described as a simultaneous feat (vjii, 89. 7). 
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♦4. The obvious inference from these accounts is: The Cows cannot 
be the ‘beams of Dawn* because they are described as rotting in the darkness 
of the nights and because the Cows are described as dark before Indra suf- 
fused them with light and made them ruddy, when he released them. But w^ 
are not left in doubt when we are told (iii. 31. 4) that the grateful Dawns 
rose to great Indra when he had become the Lord of the Cows after his victory, 
implying that the Dawns are different from the Cows. , 

*5. The only alternative, then, is that the Cows must be the Waters 
and quite in keeping with this view is the reference to the swelling up of 
nourishment, of honey and food, as a result of the release of the Cows (vi. 
17. 3; III. 34. 9 and X. 138. 2). 

*6. We further get a glimpse into another Cosmic event from thefefe 
accounts : The confinement of the Cows within the rock-prison by hostile 
powers like Vrtra led to a stagnation or suspension of the movements of the 
luminaries like the Dawn and the Sun who were held back and darkness 
ensued. Now, this cosmic phenomenon is exactly what the Rgveda describes^ as 
happening when the movement of the Waters (dpah) are blocked up and they 
confined within the rock-prison by the same hostile forces namely Vrtra and life 
allies. Thus the most striking corroboration of our proposition that the Cows are the 
Waters comes from the fact that the whole story of the release of the Cows 
by Indra is in every detail (language, motive and result) but a replica, an 
identical version of the release of the Waters by Indra! 

*7. The purpose of the Paper will not be adequately served however, 
if we merely established that the allegorical sense of the word for ‘Cows* is 
'the Waters* in the Rgveda. It will have to be explained how the release of 
the Waters or Cows could be simultaneous with the release of the Sun, the 
Dawn or the light, by a probe into the mysterious nature of these Waters 
in the Rgveda ! The writer has examined in detail the nature of the Waters 
in the RV. in his Paper*: **Varuna in the Rgveda*' and the arguments ad- 
vanced in that Paper may be restated here very succinctly. 

*8 (A) The Waters are both terrestrial and celestial or aerial. The attri- 
butes of the latter in the Rgveda cannot be satisfactorily accounted for, on 
the hypothesis that they are rain-waters. (B) The release of the Waters and 
the breaking forth of the Dawn or the emergence of light are described as 
simultaneous events (i. 164. 51 etc.). In fact, the days, the light or the lumina- 
ries are described as floating on the surface of these Waters (cf VII, 87. i). 
(C) The movement of the Waters and the spreading forth or upsurge of the 
rays of light stem from the same source and follow the same path of Rta, so 

2 New Idian Anliquary: July-December 1946, 
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that when the Waters were blocked up by V^tra, total darkness ensued ! (D) 
These waters are described as moved upwards by Indra when discharged, 
simultaneously with the luminaries after the killing of Vrtra (ii. 15. 6). Their 
downward movement is, of course described as, for example, when the Seven 
Sindhus are said to flow into the jaws of Varupa, as into a surging abyss or 
ocean. (E) The world is said to have consisted of nothing but undifferentiated 
Waters in the beginning (X. 82. 6; 129. 3). The Waters are, verily, the Creators 
of the World (X. 30. 10). (F) The Cosmic circulation of the celestial Waters 
and the simultaneity of the free flow of the Waters and the rising of the Dawn 
are unambiguously stated in the Avesta. The Cosmic circulation of the Waters 
is mentioned in Greek and £g}:ptian mythologies also. (G) Celestial Waters 
or watery vapours from which the world was supposed to have been created 
(according to the Satapatha Brahmapa XI i. 6. i; Aitereya Brahma^ia I. i 
and the Manu-smrti 1. 9) and which pervaded the regions above, below and 
around the earth were envisaged by the Egvedic poets to be something like 
a mass of nebulous matter, serving as a medium for the transmission of light 
or the movement of the luminaries around the earth (compare the role of the 
ether of modem science). 

*9. To sum up, the exact allegorical connotation of the word for ‘Cows’ 
(the plural of g 6 ), in the Egveda is (in the opinion of the writer), ‘the Cosmic 
or Celestial Waters.' 



2. Panini’s Rules and Vedic Interpretation 

By Dr. S. S. Bhawe 

Paijini’s grammer as an auxiliary science to Veda is perhaps the most 
important aid to Vedic exegesis. All the same it is surprising that, generally 
speaking, the traditional grdLmm^ri2Jis(Vaiydkaranas) do not pay so much atten- 
tion to the Vedic rules of Panini, as separated by Bhattoji in his svaravaidikU 
prakriyd, than to the rules dealing with classical Sanskrit. One who indepen- 
dently studies the Paninian Sutras would clearly see that Pacini treats the 
entire Sanskrit language as a whole and gives rules for the Vedic language in 
a separate series of Sutras, only when they are not applicable to the 'classical* 
and gives exceptions to the general rules by the famous *chandasi hahulam\ 
Of course, Sayanacarya makes full use of Pariini's rules and his model Bhasya 
on the first Adhydya of the 5 ^k- samhita (i. e, suktas RV i. 1-19) demon- 
strates very clearly how important and indispensable those rules are for Vedic 
interpretation. 

Among the Western scholars, however, there was some difference of 
opinion on the point, (i) Whitney^ for example, after comparing a number 
of Panini's Vedic rules with the fact of the Vedic texts concluded that the 
former were quite inadequate for the purpose. He found that want of con- 
sistency in Panini’s ‘Terminology’ and blamed him especially for his promis- 
cuous use of expressions like *chandas\ 'mantra,* 'yajus* etc., as also for his 
want of principle in the choice of the facts described. “...What, then, was 
the use of his touching the subject of Vedic peculiarities at all?", he asked. 
A more favourable view, however, was taken by (2) Sylvain Levi, who tried 
to answer Whitney's doubts, though in so doing, he only partially recognised 
the importance of Panini for Vedic interpretation. He opined that Panini 
lay no claims to teaching either the language or grammar of the Veda; but 
that the language or grammar which he does teach are closely related to them , 
(italics ours). Sylvain L&vi* clearly appears to take the view that Vedic peculi - ! 
arities were noted by P^ini only to fix more clearly the usage of the current 

1. W. D. Whitney: Journal of Asiatic society of Italy (tital in Italian) y.p. 
243 II, referred to and quoted by Dr. Paul Thieme: Panini and the Veda 
(Allahabad, 1935) Intro, p. xii. 

2. Sylvain Livi, Memoire de la soci^t^ de Linguistique, Paris 14. p. 278, and 
referred to and quoted by paul Thieme, ibid intro, p. xii 
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(i. e. classical) Sanskrit. (3) Paul Thieme, however, in his monograph on ‘Pa- 
nini and Veda' refutes Whitney and very well demonstrates {ibid p. 37, 38f, 
especially pp. 63-72) that all the terms like ‘chandas-* ‘mantra'-etc., are used 
by Panini quite systematically; he also refutes L^vi, by pointing out (ibid p. 
67 f) that the language of the sacred texts was used in the sacrificial rites 
(Yajnakarmani, Pan. i. 2. 34) and in the daily recitations (cf. anvadhyayam, 
Nirukta 1.4 as opposed to bhasayam); and as such it could not be supp)osed 
to contain wrong word-forms; it is for this reason that Panini endeavours to 
justify Vedic words and usages that were alien to the Bhasa by special rules 
valid only for the Veda. By considering in detail Panini's rules especially on 
the Vedic Upapada-compounds (Pan. 3.2.63-73) and on the Ahhinihitasandhi 
in the Veda (Pan. 6.1.115-121) he convincingly demonstrates that the Vedic 
rules and exceptions given by Panini fully accord with the facts of the Vedic 
texts, which Panini knew so well, to which he applies his uniquic gifts of 
observation and capacity of introduction. What is more satisfying is that 
Thieme has throughout followed, as pointed out in his introduction (p. xiv) 
the method of oldest Paninian scholars, especially that of removing doubts 
by interpretation^ Of course, Thieme could obviously subject only a few Vedic 
rules of Panini to a critical treatment and there is immense scope for work 
in that line. A study of his rules on Vedic accent and compounds especially 
would show, among other things, how important, nay, indispensable, they are 
for the difficult task of Vedic interpretation. 

Eminent Vedic scholars like Oldenberg, Geldner, and others no doubt 
do take Panini's rules into consideration, but perhaps not quite fully. The rules 
specially noted by them being those of syntactial character, such as the accent 
of vocatives, verbs etc. A few instances of the disregard of more important 
Vedic rules would well illustrate the point, (i) Let us take the case of ins- 
trumental determinative {trtlya-tatpurusa) compounds having a past passive 
participle as the second number. According top. 6.2.48 (iftlya karmani) 
in the case of such compounds, the first member will have its original accent, 
this being an exception to the general rule that tatpurusas accent the final 
syllable as also to the special rule about compounds ending in verbal derivatives 
(krts). We get many A^aw^a-compounds in the RV. regularly accented on the 
first member; e.g. *pdtijustd ndrV (the woman loved by the husband) R.V. 1.73.3;’ 
agnidagdh&h (the ancestors cremated by fire) R. V. 10.15.14. On the other hand 
such compounds not accented on the first member are not to be taken ^ tfHyai 
tatprusa; thus *pitrvitt 6 rayih\ (wealth obtained from the father) R. V. 1.73.^. 
is a good example; incidenally the exclusion of the instrumental compound; 

3i P. Thiexhe^ ibid pp. 24-46 
4. P. Thieme ibid - . 
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meaning *hy the father' by virtue of accent gives an irrefutable evidence about 
the law of paternal inheritance in Rgvedic times. But the real difficulty arises 
where one wants to take such compounds as trttya compounds in spite of 
accent. Say. on R. V. 1.11.4 explains the compound 'purustutd' on the strength 
of the accent and this rule, which he quotes there. The word means ‘praised 
in many (places) or (sacrifices)’ and not ‘praised by many\ which is against 
accent. Bhattoji also in the SK, while explaining the so-colled *thdthddisvara* 
(p. 6. 2. 144) gives this very example. Gld. translates the word by ‘vielge- 
priesene’ (the much-praised),’ which does not clearly show whether he discar- 
ded the trtiya compound or not; Prof. Velankar® translates it as ‘oft-praised', 
where the exclusion of the Irtiya compound is certainly there. Would it, how- 
ever, be too fastidious to suggest that ‘praised in many (places) or for many 
(causes)' ‘would be a better translation? No doubt, an omnibus exception is 
given by Panini to this rule by mentioning the ^pravrddhadi-^rovL^* (p.6.21- 
47), which is an 'akrti-gana\ though the Vedic word actually listed in the 
group is ‘kavi^asta’ (praised by the wise). In fact Say. himseli, while explain- 
ing a similarly accented compound discards what he did at RV. i. ii. 4 
and takes *purupra^astd* (RV. i. 73. 2) as a irtiya compound in spite of the 
accent and actually takes refuge under P. 6. 42. 147 (Prv-gana), which he 
quotes. This is, incidentally, one of many indications, which go to support 
the theory of many Sayanas. Even Venkata-madhava, an expert in Rgvedic 
grammar, explains *purustutd* against accent and ostensibly on the support 
of Prv-gana, So it would appear that in spite of P. 6. 2. 48, and often per- 
haps without knowing it, one may be right in his translation of such instru- 
mental determinitive compounds only by virtue of P. 6. 2. 141. It is, how- 
ever, clear that the omnibus Prv.-gana should be only our last resort and we 
should try to apply the rule Hrilya karmani as far as possible; at least 
that seems to be the intention of Panini, otherwise the ‘Acarya' (to use the 
Bhasyakara's favourite term), should not have composed the Sutra at all! 

That the application of this rule will give us a more accurate trans- 
lation of certain Rgvedic words can be shown from the example of the word 
vibhvatastdm (RV. 3. 49. i) occurring as an epithet of Tndra. The context is 
that Heaven and Earth and the Gods fashioned out Indra as ‘a slayer of 
enemies' (ghanam vrtranam). Almost all the interpreters translate it as a 
trtiya-compound in spite of accent and Gld.® as ‘the masterly (i. e. skilful) ki- 
ller of fiends'; Velankar^ regularly translates it as an instrumental compound 

1. RV. HOS 33. 12 

2. JUB. May, 1935. p. 35 

3 . RV. Hos. 34 * 429. 

4. JUB. May, 1935 p. 35 
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by ^skilful slayer of Vrtra*,^ as is seen from his explanatory foot-note that 
*Vibhva-idi^tSi means fashioned by the skilful and hence ‘skilful'.* Say. also 
takes it against accent to mean ‘established by Vibhti i.e. Creator Brahman 
in the overlordship of the world', possibly putting it in the ZV7;-group. Mo- 
reover here the first member is not *vibhu* but *vibhvan\ which certainly does 
not mean the ‘creator*. It is no doubt the name of one of the Rbhus, the 
heavenly architects, and that might have led modern translators to introduce 
the conception of ‘skilful* in the translation of the word. But that is not 
warranted, for it is twt V^ibhvan, but Rbhu or Rbhuksu that is generally con- 
nected with Indra (cf. RV. 4. 34. 9).“ Moreover, here we have nothing to do 
with the proper name of one I:^bhu, but the word is simply a verbal derivative 
in an. Macdonell** in his usual infallible style translates the word with ‘far- 
reaching* as an adjective and that is the meaning of the word all along in 
the RV and obviously as a verbal noun it may mean ‘All-pervading nature*, 
‘Greatness* or some such thing. VM, honouring the accent and also the root 
meaning of the word hits at the right interpretation, ‘fashioned so as to have 
a big body*.^ This (|uit(^ fits in with the context : a slayer of enemies was 
required; he should naturally have the qualities both of intellect and strength; 
the epithets 'snkrafu and 'vihhvatada' in the passage amply bring out both 
these senses. Having once used the word 'swfera/w* :r= (intelligent etc.), again to 
introduce the idea of ‘skilful* etc. in *vibhvatasla' is superfluous. We may, 
therefore, translate the word ‘big-sized*, ‘megaformic*; or slightly loosely 
‘gigantic* ? In the light of this, the word *vibhvatasta* again occuring in RV 
5. 58. 4 in the context of a king fashioned out by the Maruts, can be well 
translated with ‘fashioned so as to be large i. c. ‘powerfully built*, against Say. 
who does not honour the accent, takes the compound to be trtiyd-tatpurusa, 
and sees Vibhvan (the Rbhu) as the creator of the king, which certainly has 
no authority in the RV. Gld's translation in this case, as ‘(den) Vollendeten 
Konig*® (‘a perfect, consummate king*) is nearer the mark; Further in RV 
5. 42. 12 the word occurring as an epithet of the rivers, leaves no doubt as 
to its real meaning ‘created for spreading, flowing* i.e. ‘widely flowing* ? Say. 

1. Incidentally why ‘of vrtra* and not ‘of the enemies or fiends* as the 
plural 'vrirdndm' requires ? 

2. Vaju devanam abhavat Sukarma Indrasya rbhuksa Varunasya Vibhva 

3. Vedic Index to the Vedic grammar for students p. 497. 

4. Vibhvam iti mahan-nama, Prthu-tastam, yatha mahasariro bhavati tatha 
krtam ‘VM. II. 633. Of course it is difficult to think of a word like vibhva; 
in RV we have either vibhvan or vtbhvdn\ or Vibhu (-u),* there being the from 
‘vibhvah* as nom. or acc. plu. of *vibhu\ Perhaps the text of VM is corrupt. 

5. 5- 58. 4 
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here too goes against accent, and renders the word as 'fashioned by the middle 
Rbhu, viz. Vibhvan' and Gld. also plainly translates it w’ith 'the rivers fa- 
shioned by Vibhvan (the divine architect).^ No doubt the Rhhus are men- 
tioned in the first pdda of the passage, but that does not warrant attribu- 
ting the work of fashioning the rivers, to Vibhvan, this being none of his 
usually mentioned cosmic activities. 

The question as to whether the middle Rbhu is meant in such com- 
pounds or not would be at once settled if the accent of the word in the 
particular compound were available; Ix^cause Vibhvan, the Rbhu (also a ge- 
neral adjective) is accented on the first syllable, whereas Vibhvan taken as 
an adjective or a noun meaning 'skilled' or 'an artificer'^ in general (with 
the shift of the accent) is accented on the last syllable. But in a regularly 
accented iatpnrum compound as *vihhvatasla' where the first member is accent- 
less, it is impossible to find out which word is used. Yet the text of the 
KV. helps us well to settle the qiK'stion. W henever the lU>hu is meant-and 
context always makes it clear-the w'ord Vibhvan is ddyinidiia, and wdierever 
he is not meant, the word is antoddita^ Let us see if the hitter word has the 
meaning that wc have sought to give to it in the passages discussed so far, 
especially in RV, 5. 42. 12. The river Goddess Sarasvati is juaised in RV. 
6. 61. 13,® and she is stated to be *Vibhvdne hrUV (much the same- as 'v/- 
bhvatasia)\ which can easily mean 'made or fashioned for flowing, being far- 
spread etc.', vibhvan being a verbal noun vi \/bhf(, to spread oneself, 

to multiply etc., Vibhvan the Rbhu being entirely out of question. Gld. tra- 
nslates the phrase with 'created forgiving (lit. unfolding) strength or vigour'^ 
and Say. with *vibhvane vibhntvaya krtd\ Obviousty they exclude the meaning 
*Rbhu' and 'Sa3^ says much the same thing as suggested above, Gld being a 
little far-fatched, but certainly, not apposed to accept the root-meaning of 
the word. Vibhvan {antoddtta) also occurs in another passage, RV 10. 76. 5, 
where the grdvdnah (pressing-stones) are praised. It contains an exhortation 
to sing to the stones; *Vibhvand cit dsvdpastarebhyah (area). Gld translates, 
*(I wish to sing a praise to them) who work more quickly than Vibhvan him- 
self',® following Say, who takes Vibhvan to mean one of the Rbhus, sons of 
Sudhanvan, specially mentioning that their mythical activity of dividing the 
heavenly cup was famous for its quickness. It is indeed very difficult to su- 

1. 5. 42. 12 

2. Macdonell : Sanskrit English Dictionary, London, 1893. One, however, feels 
a bit doutful about this sense of 'artificer.' 

3. *R(Uha iva bfhati vibhvdne 

4. 'Zur kraftentfaltung geschaffen, HOS. 34. 164. 

5. HOS. 35. 257 
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ppose that great Veda-interpreters like Gld. and Say. have erred on such a 
simple point. We remember, Homer also nods, and say that the meaning 
accepted by Say. and Gld. is against accent. It might be that the translation 
missed the revising hand of Gld. for we see in it two more irregularities, in 
addition to that of disregarding the accent. He translates 'area* (impv. 2nd 
per. sg.) as if it were 'arcc* pres, ist per. sg, which he might have done for 
the sake of idiom and in spite of the instr. sg. 'vihhvana , he connects it with 
the ‘comparative" apastarcbJiyah, which Say. also does. There are 

three other ‘comparative" adjectives in the same rc. no doubt, but they are 
correctly connected with ablative sg. (e.g. divah cit etc). If the Rsi wanted 
an abl. sg. he could have used 'vibhvano* without harming the metre in the 
least. The interpretation, therefore, both of Gld. and Say. is not acceptable. 
(Incidentally perhaps, this is one more instance to show that different Say's 
were working at the Bhasya.) We should take 'vtbhvcin* as a noun or an adj. 
meaning, ‘all-pervading, (]uick, etc." and translate, ‘(to them), who are indeed 
quicker in work than a nimble (artificer)', to follow Macdonell in the mean- 
ing, which he rightly attaches to the W'ord; only he wants to take it as a 
noun, but it appears better to suit the Rgvedic idiom to take it as an adjective. 

Finally, in one pasasge, in the case of *vihhvan* the meaning both of 
the adjective and proper name of one of the Rbhus is possible in ‘Vibhva- 
tasteV in RV. 4. 3b. 3. The reference there is to the wealth (rayih) given by the 
Rbhus, and the* vibhvatasta (rayi)* is proclaimed to be praiseworthy. Again, 
as usual, the accent of the first member is not determinable, yet in a Rbhu- 
context, the middle Rbhu is certainly possible. In that case we have to take 
the compound as iriiy^-ialpitrusa in spite of accent, put the word in the Prv.- 
gana and translate it as ‘produced by the Vibhvavs' (because each of the 
three Rbhu names in the plural stands in the RV for all the Rbhus cf. vibhvah, 
irregular vocative plural of Vibhvan, being an exhortation to all the three 
Rbhus, RV 4.36.3 etc). Say. does the same. It, however, we want strictly to 
stick to Panini {6.2.48) and not to take resort to the Prv,-gana, we can dis- 
card the instrumental compound, and dissolve it as 'Vibhvane (hahutvdya) la- 
stah (nirmitah), ‘created for multiplying, increasing'.^ This would well fit in 
the idea of wealth and would be strictly in accordance with the Rgvedic idiom, 
which often indulges in punning on ths names of deities, and especially on all 
the Rbhu-names, which is actually done earlier in this passage (cf. a pun On 
the name Vdja, Vdjasrutdso yam ajljanan narah, 4.36.5, b), 

I. It is felt that in the RV * rayih* usually stands for ‘cattle wealth’ and its 
multiplication is naturally desired; cf rayih, once described as 'viivatas pfthuh\ 
which supports the interpretation given here. 
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The whole foregoing discussion amply proves that a strict application 
of Panini's rule *trttya karmanV (6.2.48) allows us to probe deeper in to the 
idealogical world of the Vedic Rsi and in certain cases such as RV 3.49.1, 
5.58.4; 42.12 it gives an interpretation, which, it is hoped, is more accurate 
and more in conformity with the spirit of the RV than what has been avail- 
able so far and in some more cases such as RV 10.76.5 and 4.36.5. it gives 
us probably better alternative interpretations. And the whole force of Panini's 
so carefully framed rules on the point appears to be that (a) wherever a 
tatpurusa compound ending in a ktdnta (past pass, part.) is concerned, we 
should always take it as a trtTya compound whenever its first member is accen- 
ted^ and that (b) wherever it is antoddtta, we should take it to be any tat- 
purusa but trtiya?^ with the proviso (c) that in absolutely unavoidable cases, 
we may take such a compound to be a trit\ya tatpurusa, in spite of accent, 
by making it an exception belonging to the Prv.-gana.® This further supports 
Thieme*s view that Panini knew his Vedic texts very well, and we may add, 
therefore, his rules on Vedic grammar must be taken into consideration more 
strictly than what has been done so far. This will only further help the phi- 
lologists* ‘critical* method. 

More instances are available but are not given for want of space. In- 
dian tradition of Vedic interpretation has all along paid the highest atten- 
tion to points of Grammar. Many of the well-known peculiarities of the Pada- 
pdtha, such as putting an avagraJia between th ; members of a compound etc., 
Yaska's point of view that the ‘Nirukta* is only a compliment of Grammar,^ 
and Patanjali in agreement with Katyayana putting a special plea in his intro- 
duction to the Mahdbhdsya for the study of Vyakarana especially on the ground 
of preserving and understanding^ the Veda, the phonetic treatises like the 
Siftsas quoting the stock example of the cojrect and incorrect accent of *Indra- 
iatrur vardhasva*- all these go to show the obvious yet paramount importance 
of Grammar for Vedic exgesis. Panini is the only available grammarian who 
treats the Vedic language so exhaustively. The importance of his rules needs 
emphasis. Some how oi; other they were neglected by the traditional Vaiyor- 

1. cf. ‘pktijusta' (loved by the husband) RV 1.73.3- 

2. cf. 'purustuidh* (praised in many sacrifices) RV. r.11.4, or pitrvittdK (in- 
herited from the father) RV I.73-I 

3. ct, ^kaviiastdh* (praised by the wise) RV 1. 152.2 etc. 

4. Vydkaranasya kdrisnyam is the phrase which he uses regarding Nirukta cf. 
Yaska's Nirukta. He also exhorts that the subjects should not be taught to 
a non-grammarian (avaiydkarai^a) ! 

5. cf. van no vt^uyat ityddhyeyam vydkaranam, Patanjali on RV 10.10Z.4. in 
his Bh§$ya introduction. 
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karanas but Sayanacarya, fully explaining the import of Patanjali's views on 
the point in his introduction makes the fullest use of them, though not in 
all the Mandalas of the RV and as pointed out at the outset, his Bhasya 
on RV I. 1-19 deserves fullest study from this point of view. 

Every word occurring in these hymns (1.1-19) is explained by Say. 
both morphologically and accentaliy, entirely on the strength of Panini. Even 
in exceptional cases he does follow the grammarian and still, if any difficulty 
remains, he veiy intelligently finds some way out. Let us take the case of the 
word Ydsas (fame, food according to Say.) noun accented on the first syllable 
and Yasas (famous) adjective accented on the last. By the help of modern 
science of comparative grammar, one takes it as a case of accent-shift due 
to change of moaning, (another stock instance being ‘apas’-vvork,' and ‘apas*~ 
active). One feels that even the ancient scholars would have made use of this 
science if it were available to them. Say-, very intelligently notes the two 
different forms of the same word and explains them well. At RV i.io. 7he 
derives the noun Yasos from \/as, to spread on the authority of Unddi-sutra 
4.6.30, which also explains the Myudatta modern linguistic science would per- 
haps not agree with this; but for Say. there w^as no go. When, however, he 
sees the from Yas'asdm (acc. sg.) with accent-shift as at RV 1.1.3, he hits at 
the adjectival sense all right, takes it to belong to the ‘arsa-adigana' (p.5.2.- 
127) the from then being Yasasa (with a vowel-ending) and as even in that 
case the accent must be on (he last syllable, he finaly treats it as a case of 
'Vyaytyaya' (Vedic irregularity). It may ap|)oar that this instance goes against 
the above propounded doctrine of honouring Panini ! But it is not so; on the 
contrary it is a triumph for the ancient grammarian, that in the absence of 
modern 'criticar aids they noted the change both of accent and sence and 
gave dr heroically tried to give the correct interpretation all right. Of course, 
nobody wants to argue that non-challangeable conclusion of modern lingui- 
stics should be thrown over-board in such cases, at the same time, rules of 
Panini, as shown earlier, must also be taken note of as a very important 
aid, almost infallible aid, to Vedic interpretation. 

Another interesting case is that of the word Mahadhane (RV i. 7. 5.; 
40.8. etc.). It has the accent of d^tatpurusa or Karmadhdraya; yei. it has got 
to be taken as Bahuvrthi, as it is given by traditional interpreters Jike Yaska 
as a synonym *sangrdma* (mahai dhanam yasmin). Say. finds it difficult to 
go against tradition, at the same time he has to take note of the accent, 
which is a stronger factor. He, therefore, at RV 1.7,5® takes it to be Karma- 

1. Latin *opus\ 

2. cf. Bhasya on 1.7.5: bahuvrihitve sati, antoddttatvdsiddheh naira tad 

grhUam... mahat ca tat dhanam ca iti... antoddttah* 
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dhdrayay rejecting tradition, and explains '(we invoke Indra),/or the sake of 
great wealth* (mahadhanc prabhutadhana-nimittam), this being contrasted to 
the word *arbhc* (little wealth) in the same passage. Thus strict adherence 
to Panini offers a criticism of the tradition as preesrved by Yaska and offers 
very good sense besides. When the word further occurs in the RV at 1.40.8, 
in spite of contrast to the word arhha there too, Say. renders Mahadhanc with 
'prabhutadhananimittc* (yuddhe) this being an attempt both to honour accent 
as well as tradition. In the grammatical notes on the passage, Say. gives the 
Karmadhdraya dissolution of the word and takes the sense *mn^rdma second- 
arily (i.c. by laksand). At I. 112. 7, the dissolution is dropped, still the ex- 
planation is by laksand, * mahadhancna upcic (smigrdmeY . At 9. 86. 12 the 
word straight meant 'sangrdma* , the accent and compound being entirely for- 
gotten ! Obviously M ahadhana^sahgrama was a strong traditional equation. 
One feels however, that it was not so in Panini's time; otherwise he would 
certainly have noted the Karmadhdraya-SLCcent contrasted to the Bahuvrihi 
sense, and mostly composed a silfra and a gana for this and such other words 
(cf. a similar word 'Mahaktild* discus.sed below. Some people want to put it 
under the 'nirudaka-gvon\i , where the words have a Bahuvrihi sense in spite 
of Tatpurusa accent. But that is not acceptable, because all the words in that 
gana begin with *mr* and words beginning with *mahd~ do not go harmoniously 
with them. Can wc say that such words occur in late passages and were not 
known to Panini ? Deeper investigation of the point is necessary. Or can we 
say that tradition forgot the original sense ? 

A similar difficulty arises with the word 'mahukula (RV. 1.161.1) as 
an adjective of the cup, said to be divided by the Rbhu. The word has a 
Karmadhdraya accent, where for Bahuvrhli sense mahal kulam yasya) we 
should have accent on the first member. Say. does not comment on this, the 
reason is perhaps that as the Bhasya proceeds further, grammatical points 
are not so closely noted. Can we suggest that this is an additional argument 
for the relatively younger age of the passage? Preferably this is a case for 
a new gana of Bahuvrihi compounds irregularly accented ? Regarding "maha- 
dhand* there is ground to suppose that the Karmadhdraya sense was accep- 
table to Panini. 

The foregoing discussion, it is hoped, makes it clear that Panini's Vedic 
rules are very important and if further studied more thoroughly would throw 
considerable light on the Veda. Geldner's now fully translation of the Rgveda 
was actually completed more than a quarter of a century back and if a fresh 
translation, aided by all the research material accumulated during the period, 
is to be attempted, the result of a deeper study of Panini’s rules must be 
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taken into consideration for a really good and more acceptable result. Such a 
study may open some fresher fields: (a) a reconstruction of the gawas on the 
strength of Panini’s rules dealing with the Vedic language would be possible 
and would be a good aid to Vedic exegesis, (b) Further insight into the chro- 
nological problems of the Veda may also be available through it, (c) a study 
of the irregularities and inconsistencies in the Sayapabhasya in the light of 
Panini will throw new light on its text as also on that of the other Bhasya- 
karas like Venkata-Madhava, (d) and finally it will be very useful for a his- 
torical grammar of Vedic Sanskrit. 



II Iranian Section 
3. The Pahlavi Word it-u Sun 

By Dastuk Dr. Hormazdyar Mirza, m. a.; ph. d. 

So far as has been ascertained this rare word occurs in the Dcnkart, 
the Great Bundahisn, and the Pahlavi-Pazand text of the Skand Vimanik 
Vicar. It occurs six times in the Denkart (ed. Sanjana Vol. Ill p. 128.16, 
10; p. 13 o.I 3 » 15 ; Vol. VI p. 291.1,4; ed. Madan p. 112.1.4; p. 113.13,15; p. 
262.16,18); a dozen times in the Great Bundahisn [ed. T. D. Anklesaria, p. 

P* (written .kmjo for ), 3,7; p. 119.4; p. 142.5; p. 144.1, 

5,10^12]; and the pahlavi text of the Skand Vimanik Vicar gives two instan- 
ces of this word (ed. Hoshang and West, Chs. II 1.37, V.45). The corres- 
ponding Pazand form is r> -o and it occurs thrice in tlie Pazand text 
of the S.V.V. (Chs, 111.37; V.45; VI.42). 

Ill the Sanskrit version of the Skand \'iinanik Vicar; Ncryosang vari- 
ously translates the word by (1) pratimd; (2) aniirupa; and (3) iipmna --‘A\{ 
these words suggesting similar ideas. Hoshang and West translates (p. 267) : 
!description; nature.' So also West (S.B.E. XXIV pp. 127,142,150). P. Pierre 
Jean de Mena.scc gives 'maniere, cspicc’ (Menasce, S.V.V., Fribourg en Suisse 
1945. P- 285.) In the Denkart, Sanjana reads ychviin, and translates “Skiw, 
Destiny, fate, chance. 2. Life, existence." 

In the Great Bundahisn, the contcixt in each case is so very clear 
that we can fix the meaning without any co-lateral aid. In the Gr. Bund. 

in some instances we find evenak in place of sun in a similar context, e.g, 

Gf. Bd. p. 116.13-14 : aparik hac [en] evenak mevak x'^anend. 

Gr. Bd. p. 117.3 : aparik hac en sun yavartak x'^anend. 

From this we can safely conclude that the Pahlavi word sun is a 
synonym of evenak: ‘shape, form, manner, kind, sort, nature, description’ 
etc. This is further and more satisfactorily confirmed by the fact that the 
Pahlavi word sun of the Gr. Bd. is replaced in all available instances by 
evenak in the shorter version of the Bundahisn, edited by Justi, by M. R. 
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Unvala, and by Westergaard (Bundehesh, ed. Westergaard, p. 64.16; p. 65. 
3,10,12.18). 

On the strength of what has been stated above, it is clear that the 
word sun is an Iranian word; and it may be regarded as what is known 
as 'pseudo-heterogram’ (Junker, Frahang I Pahlavik, p. 16.). The word may 
be explained as a form derived from Old Iranian SovaMA-the present parti* 
ciple of the root sav-, su- ‘to go, toset in motion' (Kanga, Avesta Dictionary, 
p. 558; Bartholomae, Altir. Wb. 1714). The word, therefore, may originally 
mean 'going, motion, currency,’ and hence ‘what is current, i.e. mode, manner, 
method, form, kind, species, etc.’ 



Section III : Classical Sanskrit 
4. Sramanera-Tika 

By Dr, A. S, Altekar 

Sramanera-tika is a commentary on Achara-sara, a work laying down 
the rules for Buddhist novices. It was unknown in India and was preserved 
in Tibet, and is one of the Manuscripts that vrere brought to India about 
i8 years ago by Rahula Sankrityayana from Tibet. The name of the author 
of the original work is unknown, as also of the commentator. The time of 
the commentator would be about the iith century A. D. The Ms is written 
in proto-Maithili characters of about the 12th or 13th century A. D. Only 
one manuscript is available for editing and its photographs are often indis- 
tinct in several places. Hence the task of editing is rather difficult. The text 
of the Acharasara has been lost, but some of its verses can be reconstructed 
with the help of the ‘tika*. They were all in Anushtubh metre and were 
two hundred in number. 

The work deals with the usual ten commandments dasa-. 4 iksha-padas 
given to a novice, viz., r. Ahiihsa, 2. Adattadana, 3. Brahmacharya, 4. Mri- 
shavada, 5. Suramaireya, 6. Uchchasayana, 7. Gandhamalyavilepana, 8. 
Nrityagitavaditra, 9. Vikalabhojana, 10. Jatarupagrahana, and ii. Prakirnaka. 
The treatment of the majority of the above topics is brief and common- 
place, but that of Ahimsa, Adattadana, Brahmacharya and Mrishavada is 
exhaustive and throws a lot of light on the contemporary monastic life. 

The author belonged to the Mahasamghika school of the Mahayana 
Buddhism, six of whose subdivisions are mentioned, viz., Vadina, Arthasiddha, 
Saladvayanivasinah, Bhadrayana, and Haimavata (185). The author regarded 
Manjusri, the coming Buddha, with peculiar veneration and salutes him at 
the outset of the work even before paying respect to Gautama ^Buddha. The 
latter is regarded as having Dharmakaya, Sambhogakaya and Nirmanakaya. 
His name Buddha is explained in various ways; he was free from darkness, 
his buddhi had been developed, his mohanidra had been terminated vyapani- 
tanidra, he was awakened from the sleep of Samsara, samsara^ayanadutthitah. 
The first 24 folios deal in the usual scholastic way with the qulifications of 
the Buddha, as given in the Mangalacharana. 

The next fifty three pages deal with Ahimsa. The treatment is na- 
turally exhaustive and comprehensive. Direct murder by one's own hand or 
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weapons or persons or by administering severe purges is naturally tabooed, 
as also by bringing about miscarriages or abortions. One should not also 
encourage suicide by saying that journey to the other world is like going to 
a picnic, nor should one direct a traveller to a road infested with thieves, 
snakes or crossed by dangerous rivers {34). One was not to allot a cot to a 
guest which has a snake on it nor was a man to be advised non-surrender 
of stolen articles if that would lead to his torture and death. To hire a 
murderer was as good as to commit a murder oneself. To forecast the 
death of a person was also prohibited. 

If a murder was committed while one was beside oneself, hhrdntachitta, 
then the sin of himsa did not arise. If one killed a person instead of ano- 
ther, then also there was no fault. This is rather a questionable doctrine. 

Branding of animals, piercing nose string into their noses, burning 
corn chaff, drinking whey, conjee, or concoction, if they contained germs, 
exposing cots containing bugs to heat or cold, using sajantuka water for trees 
or buildings was also prohibited. If a well dug for building a monastery 
contained sajantuka water, it was to be strained; if the jantus had a natural 
death being short lived, then the water could be used (73). Otherwise a new 
well was to be dug or the work was to be abandoned. 

If one got sajantuka water, it was to be thrown back in the same well 
or in a river joining the sea or in a reser\’oir in the monastery kept for 
the purpose. It was not to be thrown in salt water. A thirsty traveller could 
take sajantuka water, after allowing it to settle down for three ghatikas. 

Meat was not to be taken only if expressly cooked for the monks. 
Meat cooked for one monk could not be eaten by another. But if the host 
assured the monk that the meat was cooked for the sraddha of his father, 
or that the animal was killed because it trespassed in the field or that the 
bird was killed by a flacon, then the meat could be eaten. 

The unknown auther of the work had a legalistic trend of mind. He 
gives us accurate definitions, enumerating the different constituents of the 
offences. Thus the offence of murder had five elements: (i) There must be an 
attack, (2) It must be on a human being, (3) The intention to kill must be 
there, (4) It must be calculated to cause death, (5) and must result in death 
(f. 42). The offence of theft also had five constituents: (i) The article stolen 
must be worth more than a Kakini, (2) It must belong to another, (3) The 
monk must have this knowledge, (4) There must be intention to steal, (5) 
The object must be removed. 

Very often extremely nice distinctions are drawn. In the case of the 
theft of an elephant, the removal is complete if it is taken for four steps 
or made merely to change its direction if grazing in a wood (83), Removal 
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need not be to one’s own custody; if a monk kept away a stolen necklace 
at another place, with a view to take it away from it later, then also the 
theft is complete. Mere loosening the rope by which a necklace is tied to a 
peg amounts to removal. If one emptied out a pot containing honey, milk 
etc. by causing a hole in it, then also the removal was complete. 

Intention was sufficient to constitute an offence; if several monks have 
the common intention of theft, and one keeps a watch while others break 
open the house, all are guilty. Agreement to share the proceeds of theft is 
equal to theft itself (loo). Mrishdvdda (false statement) is differenitiated 
from Avitathavada (inaccurate ststement); in the former there is the inten- 
tion to cheat; in the latter, it is absent. 

There is a certain amount of fallacy if we proceed to reconstruct the 
monastic life of the age with the help of books like Acharasamgraha. It would 
be wrong to assume that all the offences enumerated in the Indian Penal 
code are frequently committed by every Indian; similarly it would not be 
correct to hold that the majority of the monks were guilty of the lapses men- 
tioned in this book. Nevertheless a reading of the book leaves the impression 
that the number of the black legs in the monastaries was fairly large. That 
this work should warn the monks that they should not steal the banners hung 
on the stupas, or the necklaces from the houses of rich persons, or elepha- 
nts grazing in forests, that they should not sell or pledge the property of 
the monastery (115) or that they should not collude with the merchants 
in evading the octroi duties by putting the gems on their own persons 
at the octroi barrier (loS) or that they should not have intercourse with 
animals or with cleft figures moistened with oil (125) shows that everything 
was not well with monastic life. To argue that the Brahmacharya of a monk 
remained intact if he was criminally assaulted by nuns while he was in me- 
ditation. in sleep, or overdrunk (surdpdnamatia) or if he maintained that he 
did not relish the intercourse (129) discloses a rather alarming state of affairs, 
as also the injuction that a monk should not hold up for admiration a wo- 
man who served him in privacy (133)'. It appears that some monks were not 

I, Buddhist nuns & monks often served as messengers or agents in arrang- 
ing marriages, as we know from Sanskrit dramas; our present work expressly 
prohibits this practice. They often acted as arbitrators in bringing about divi- 
sion of joint families; the work contains a warning that while doing so, they 
should not keep a share for themselves. Our work permits the privileges of 
varshdvdsa to vibhranta, Kudrishti, & nastika monks as also to those who 
had temporarily entered Grihastbashrama if they worked no harm to Samgha 
{113). The monastic community was thus far from the ideal one. There were 
novices who used to steal the of their teachers (94). 
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quite indifferent to their appearance; there is a warning that hariialachUrna 
and chandanakumkumachurna should not be used for making the face smart 
& shining (rupanishpatti) (i6g). There is an express provision that monks 
should not deal in wine, lac, weapons and poison. The work warns the 
monks that the plea, tliat in a particular place monks indulge in Vikala- 
bhojana, or usury & therefore they also should be allowed these indulgences, 
is invalid (171). There were often disputes about the distribution of patra 
and chivara between the permanent residents of a monastery and those who 
had come to sta}’ there temporary. There were often mutual recriminations; 
our work warns the monks that they should not indulge in Jatinyunata, 
Kulanyunata, Dehanyunata or Vrittinyunata. 

The work throws interesting light on monastic administration also. 
Separate accounts w'cre kept of the income and property of the Stupa or 
Temple and of the monastery. Monks used to be appointed receivers for a 
fortnight or a month and they could not transfer the receipt of the samgha 
to the temple & vice versa, except by making written entries of the loans 
concerned. While giving charge they were to draw special attention to these 
transactions (97). 

Gifts were assigned to the te.mple or monastery according to the intention 
of the donor. If the donor made no assignment, the gift w^as given to the temple 
if it consisted of gold or silver, seats and cots to chaturdisha samgha and 
robes &c to samniukliibhuta sangha. If the donor simply said 
then the gift was for the if he said ^CrPtlT*?, then it went 

to the The property of a dead monk went to his IJpadhyaya; if 

he was touring, then the simatasthayi monk also got a share in it. It was the 
function of this monk to assemble the monks from the neighbouring viharas 
at the time of Uposatha. The shares of monks in Varshavasa, who had left the 
monastery before distribution were reserved for them and kept in Kalpakuti. 

Seats and cots were always the property of the monastery, they were 
alloted to monks for temporary use. They could not sell or pledge them; 
they had to keep them in good order & repairs, while in their possessions. 
Senior monks were assigned manchas, and the junior ones pithas* 

If a monastery had extra rooms, three were always reserved for guests, 
one of class 1 , one of class II & one of class III. If guests were more than 
three, then as many as twelve could be accommodated in one room. If the 
guests were fewer than rooms, they could be alloted more than one room. 

It will be thus seen that the Sramaneratika throws quite an interesting 
light on the contemporary Buddhism. Unfortunately as the photographs are 
indistinct in several places, and as we have only one Ms, it is impossible to 
dicipher the whole of it in a satisfactory manner. 



5. An Indonesian Birth-story of Hanuman 

By Dr. C. Bulcke, S. J. 

When reading foreign versions of the Rama-story, which are at times 
very strange indeed, one is easily tempted to qualify them as entirely new 
productions of, say, Tibetan, Indonesian or Indo-Chinese imagination. In 
reality they are usually combinations of elements found in India. The Indo- 
nesian birth-story of Hanuman is a case in point. On the other hand, the 
great variety of Indian Rama-stories has led scholars to believe that many 
of these stories are pre-ValmIki. A thorough study of Ramakatha-literature, 
having due regard to chronology, has convinced me that it is through 
Valmiki's immortal epos that the Rama-story became popular. Its popularity 
led to many additions and variations, which, however, seem to indicate a 
gradual growth, and, in most cases, a quite natural evolution of elements 
present in Valmiki. Consequently, there seems to be no need whatever to 
postulate sources of the Rama-story different from the ballads which Valmiki 
knew. The various forms of the birth-story of Hanuman offer a good illus- 
tration of this gradual, almost natural, growth and also of the clear priority 
of Valmiki's version of the Rama-story. 

The Indonesian Hikayat Seri Rama’ has the following birth-story of 
Hanuman. Gautama's unfaithful wife has three children, Anjani (from her 
husband), Bali and Sugriva (from princes out of the world of spirits). Anjani 
betrays her mother. Thereupon Gautama throws B^i and Sugriva into a 
magic tank, saying: If they come out unchanged they are my own. Both 
leave the water as monkeys, and go to Lagur where Bali becomes king and 
Sugriva his vice-roy. Anjani's father imposes this curse on her: to stand 
open-mouthed on the point of a needle for a hundred years. A saint had 
warned Laksmana that during his wanderings with Rama, he would come 
across two tanks, one of which has the power to turn into animals all those 
that bathe therein, the other tank having the power to turn them into human 
beings again. When the exiles reach the spot, both Rama and Sita insist on 
bathing in the first tank, in spite of Laksmana's explicit warnings, and are 
turned into monkeys. They go off to disport themselves, and it is with great 

I Two editions: a Dr, Shellabear in JRASSB Vol. 17(1917) b Roorda van 
Eysingen, 1847. Both are compared and analysed by W. Stutterheim in Rama- 
legenden and Ramareliefs in Indonesien, Muenchen, 1924. 
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difficulty that Laksmana can catch them, and throw them into the second 
tank, by which they become human again. Sita has conceived in the interval; 
the foetus is extracted and brought by the Wind-god into the mouth of 
AnjanI, who, in due time, gives birth to Planunian. 

At first sight this seems to be an entirely new form of Hanuman's 
birth-story. In reality, however, every element of the above narrative is 
found in Indian literature. The Valmiki Ramayana already narrates Ahalya’s 
infidelity, and has a birth-story of Hanuman, according to which he was 
born from Afijana and Vayu. Many Indian sources combine the above two 
elements and make Anjani into the daughter of Gautama, who is cursed by 
her father and becomes the mother of Hanuman. A popular story from the 
Punjab^ has it that one day Ahalya awakens Gautama at midnight, the moon 
having risen. Gautama goes to the Ganges, but is told by the river-goddess 
to return later. Arriving home he finds his daughter Anjani sitting in the 
coiirt~3’ard. He asks her who is in the house; she answers ’'Manjara*', which 
word means either cat or mother's lover. Gautama, angry because of the 
equivocation, curses her that she become pregnant. As a result she bears 
Hanuman.® 

Another story from Gujarat is somew^hat similar, but makes Shiva the 
father of Hanuman. This new element is easily explained from the more 
ancient books w'here it first occurs, viz. the Shaiva and vShakta Puranas. The 
god Siva had no role to play in the original story of the Ramayana. It 
was only natural that his devotees should find him a place in this, the most 
popular katha of India. In the oldest documents w^e find merely a mention 
of the fact that Hanuman is Rudravatara.-* In later sources, this is made 
much more explicit, and various stories are found which tell us how Siva 
became the father of Hanuman.® 

According to a popular story in Gujarat,® Anjani is cursed by her 
father Gautama, for helping Indra in his evil designs on Ahalya and threa- 

2 Cf. Macauliffe, M.A. The Sikh Religion. Vol. VI, p. 56. Note 2 

3 The original form of this story is found in the Kathasaritsagara ; Indra out 
of fear for Gatama has taken the shape of a cat and it is Ahalya who lies 
to Gautama and is cursed to become a stone. Cf. Ill, 17 

4 Cf. Skanda purana, MahabhagavataDevi P.,Brhaddharma P., Mahanatakaetc. 

5 For example, the story of Visnu assuming Mohini-rupa and causing effusio 
seminis of Shiva; Cf. Shiva-P., Shatarudrasamhita, Ch. 20 and many other 
sources, mentioned in my Ramakatha No. 545, published by Hindi Parisad, 
Allahabad University. 

6 Cf. R.E. Enthoven. The folklore of Gujarat. I.A. Vol. 40 Suppl. 
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tened that she become the mother of a fatherless child. To prevent this she 
buries herself in the ground as far as the waist and begins austerities in the 
hope of propitiating Siva. Narada, ordered by Siva, delivers a mantra into 
her ear, by which she conceived Hanuman. He had the form of a monkey, 
because at the time Anjani happened to behold a monkey Keshi, on a neigh- 
bouring tree. 

A story from South-India, found in two different forms, brings us 
much closer to the Indonesian version. In the Tattvasamgraha Ramayana 
we read the following birth-story of Hanuman: "Siva and Parvati see on 
Mount Kailasa a V'anara pair in love -sport; at that time Parvati conceives 
an oversized baby which she transfers, even as it is first conceived in womb, 
to sage Gautama's daughter who was doing penance for the sake of a child; 
just at that time God Wind going that side took a fancy for this daughter 
of Gautama, to whom He transfers the child conceived by Parvati; as a 
consequence of all this, Gautama's daughter bore to God Wind Anjaneya, 
an ultimate manifestation of Siva."^ The above does not explain very well 
why Hanuman is born a monkey, but the other South-Indian version, written 
down by J. Fenicio S.J. circa 1600 A. D. is much more explicit on this 
point.® One day Ij^vara and his consort Paramesvari invited the gods to one 
of their famous dance-performances. Whilst the guests were assembling 
Paramesvari looked towards the forest, where she saw two monkeys disporting 
themselves. At her request both Siva and herself became monkeys and went 
off to the forest to play together. Some time later the impatient guests 
despatched the Wind-God to fetch the absent hosts. In the meanwhile Siva 
and Parvati had taken their normal appearance; but Parvati, who during 
the interval had onceived, was ashamed at the prospect of giving birth to a 
monkey. She, therefore, asked the Wind-god to transfer the child from her 
womb to that of another woman. He agreed and tranfered it to the womb of 
Anjani, who later gave birth to Hanuman. 

This story, then, is the origin of the Indonesian version of Hanuman s 
birth. In Indonesia Rama and Sita have been substituted for Siva and 
Parvati, and another Indian story, viz. that of Anjani being cursed by her 
father, has been added to it. It is true that the method of transformation 
is different : Siva and Parvati assume the shape of monkeys of their own will, 
whereas Rama and Sita are changed into monkeys because of bathing in a 
tank. But even this latter element is not an Indonesian invention; it is found 

in an interpolated canto of the Valmiki Ramayat^a, which, moreover, relates 

^ 

7 , Cf. the summary by Dr. V. Raghavan in Annals of Oriental Research, 
^953, p. 33 

8 . Cf. Livro da Seita. Ed. by J. Charpenter. Upsala 1933 
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the birth of Bali and Sugriva. A monkey Rksaraja, seeing his own image in 
a tank on Mt. Mem, jumps into the water and is changed into a beautiful 
woman. From her are subsequently born both Bali and Sugriva, having as 
fathers Indra and Surya respectively.® 

However strange, tlnm, the Indonesian birth-story of Hanuman may 
seem to be at first sight, the above analysis clearly shows that every element 
of it is found in India. Other Indonesian, Indochinese and Siamese versions^® 
of the story, where Hanuman is the son of Rama, are all somewhat similar 
and clearly dependent of the birth-story quoted at the beginning of this paper. 

Finally we must mention another form of the Hanuman-janma-katha. 
Very late sources, such as the Ananda Ramayana, connect the birth of 
Hanuman with the Putresti-yajha of Dasaratha, and give us to understand 
that Hanuman is a partial incarnation of Visnu. A vulture or crow steals 
part of the payasa, which eventually reaches Anjana, who, in consequence, 
bears Hanuman.^ ‘ 

The many forms, therefore, of the Hanuman-janma-katha, however 
varied they may be, bear clearly the imprint of the narrative as found in 
Valmiki Ramayana. in all of them Anjana (Anjani) is the mother, and Vayu 
although no more the father, still plays a role in most of them. The story 
as found in Valmiki is by far the most widespread; still it must be admitted 
that many sources, none of them earlier than the Sth-qth cent. A. D. accept 
Hanuman as an incarnation of Siva. The late date at which this new element 
appears, is a sufficient guarantee that it does not go back to ancient pre- 
Valmiki popular forms of the Rama-story. On the contrary, this new element, 
as pointed out above, can easily be explained by the desire of the !^aivas to 
give their Istadeva a place in the Ramayana. As to the birth-stories where 
Hanuman is an incarnation of Visiiu, they are later still and cannot be traced 
before the isth-ibth centureis A. D. These narratives will seem less surprising 
if we remember that similar stories are found with regard to Sita and Vibhisana 
also. In Siam^®, a crow sent by Havana, steals part of the payasa, which is 
given to Mandodarl, who, subsequently bears Sita. A story from South-lndia'® 
has it that a crow stole part of the payasa as Dasaratha was proceeding 
to his inner apartments. This was brought to Kaikasi, who, in consequence, 
bore Vibhi^na. 

9. Cf. Uttarakai?da, Sarga 37, interpolated Sarga i, 

10. Cf. my Ramakatha Nos. 548-550 

11. Cf. Ananda Ramayana i, 2; R.E. Enthoven, ib. p, 54; E. Moor, The In- 
dian Pantheoin, p. 316; P. Thomas, Legends of India, p. 80 

12. Cf. Rlma-Kirti, Ch. 10 
13* Cf. J. Fenicio ib. 
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At the end I would like to point to the possible origin of Hanuman's 
birth-story as found in Valmiki Ramayana, where Hanuman is the son of 
Vayu and Anjana. Since there is no mention whatever of Hanuman, neither 
in Vedic literature, nor in the Gathas of the Buddhist Jatakas, it seems pro- 
bable that the later popularity of Hanuman is due to the diffusion of the 
Rama-story and the role he plays in it. His original name Hanuman is probably 
derived from Dravidian languages, and means male f'l^wj-rnonkey (Manti)}^ 
Later on he might have been given the epithet Vayuputra, because of his 
exploits in the Rama-story. In the Sumagga- j ataka (No 430) mention is made 
of a vidyadhara, a magician, whose name is Vdyussa putta. Nowhere in that 
jataka is there the slightest allusion to Hanuman or any other monkey. Else- 
where too Vdyfussa putia is used in the meaning of vidyadhara or magician; 
and in the Mahabharata Vciiika means magician.^® Now, in the Ramayana, 
Hanuman jumps across the sea. finds out w'here Sita is, fetches the mountain 
with the herbs and performs exploits which are truly marvelous. It is there- 
fore possible, and perhaps probable that, because of these exploits, he was 
given the name of Vayuputra, i.c. magician. After that it was almost normal, 
that some story or other should have originatet to explain his name and 
make him actually the son of Vayu and an apsara, who, due to a curse, had 
become a monkey. In the ancient literature of all countries do we find similar 
etymological stories: the name of the hero or heroine is more ancient than the 
story w’hich is construed afterwards in order to explain the origin of the name,^® 


14. Cf. J. R. A. S. 1911 p. 803 

15. Cf. German Oriental Journal, Vol 93, p. 89 

16. For other etymological stories in Rama-katha literature, re. Sita, Ravana» 
Ku^a. Bali. Sugriva and Valmiki, Cf. my Ramakatha, No 612. Special men- 
tion may be made of the story in the KLskindhakanda of Valmiki Ramayana, 
by which the name Hanumdn explained. Jambavan relates that after his 
birth the child jumped into the sky to seize the sun, which he took for a 
fruit. A^aulted by Indra, the child fell bown and droke his chin (hanu) on 
a rock; in consequence he was called Hanuman. 



An Episode in Siddhicandra’s Life similar to the Yavani 

affair of Jagannath 

By Prof. R. C. Parikh 

Siddhicandra is known to the student of Sanskrt literature as a joint 
author with his guru lihanucandra of a commentary on the Kadambarl of 
Bana. He lived (circa, 1587 to 1666 A. D.) during the reigns of Akbar, Ja- 
hangir and Sahajahan and received his schooling at the court of Akbar and 
was intimate with Jahangir and other Moghal princes. He not only became 
a well-grounded sanskrt scholar but he also studied Parasi that is Persian at 
the instance of Akbar. He was the author of several works of which twenty 
one are known, (('f. introduction to Bhanucandra carita p. 71-74 & my in- 
troduction to One of his important works is a sort of criticism 

of kavya-prakasa and is called kavya-praka^a-khandana, a work recently edi- 
ted by me. In this work, he also refers to a Brhad tika on kavya-prakasa 
which he wrote in the name of his guru. This work, however, is not yet 
discovered. Another important work of his is the life of his guru, named Bha- 
nucandra carita. The latter part (chaturtha-prakasa V. 68 onwards) of this 
work is in fact, his autobiography which is interesting from various points 
of view. This work has been edited by the late Shri Mohanlal Desai and 
published in The Singhi Jain Series. It throws many side lights on the social 
and religious contacts and conflicts with the Islamic Mogal rulers. 

The story of the love-affair of Panditraja Jagannatha with Yavani 
who is sometimes called Lavangika is well-known to the students of Jaga- 
nnatha. This episode of his life is not regarded as historical but is attributed 
to the jealousy of his rivals and caste-fellows. The discussion of the following 
episode in Siddhicandra's life, however, would make scholars pause befor they 
reject this tradition about Jagannatha as altogether improbable. The narra- 
tion of this event, I may say incidentally, contains a description of the beauti- 
ful Nurjahan which, as for as my knowledge goes, is the only known Sanskrt 
description of that remarkable Queen, 

After Siddhicandra became intimate with Jahangir, he used to meet 
the emperor frequently. One such meeting is described in the following verses. 
At this meeting, Jahangir was accompanied by his Queen who was at the 
time known as Nurmahal who is called Nurmahalli, by Siddhicandra. Siddhi- 
candra, at the time, was, as he himself says, twenty-five years of age. 
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That jovial and pleasure-loving empoeror did not approve of this hand- 
some young man remaining ascetic and not enjoying the pleasures of life, 
particularly the company of beutiful women. 

fTitsf5a:i 

Siddhicandra replies — 

‘si% f ?IT I 

5if? 5R5im: 

and so on. Jahangir is not easily convinced and argues with him as follows. 
At the time siddhicandra informs us that the king’s eyes were rolling with 
the effects of wine. 

»p: SRsitf 

%rT; 5 b4 ^rll’ ^vv»-^iic 

Siddhicandra replies— 

Jahangir retorts by saying — 

>T?ni ?T«1^T 5T5 

Siddhicandra argues with him by giving several illustrations in which men 
and women are not influenced by sensual pleasures. 

The king is pleased with his arguments but is not inclined to change 
his mind. At this point Nurmahalla joins issue. She is described in the fo- 
llowing verses 

smRft»riwi?c5i^ u 

rJ^IT^gr qjtlT5Bl^S^?f?Rn 

llfra «t^ : ii 

si^f^ W|?55iig*wi.w 

5 !^^cPE*rt f5ftsiwti.ll 

3nRW: 5ftnil *iwn: 

fgl5psr^ giTTTwr II 

5it^«Tr i 

w^siituniT IT fti’i't 991551 ^: I 

gSRInJtl 9TO1I 1*^ 
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3H55r npr ^ ^ i 

ic?rpji: Nfls N5I51. r? I 
3ifq 

RNJcqirirS^ ?5^t WlirNqiflHJI \ 

jr^NN$isf^ a^U 

As I have said before, this is the only instance of the description of 
the beautiful Nurjahan in Sanskrit literature. 

?T3[T RI 5tmst?3»n I 

‘are®?! ^ ar^:H’ 

Siddicandra replies — 

ft sr •’ 

and quotes the following — 

‘HtSf Nlftsrf, gCt aiSRf 

^V»«t 

(This reference to the King of Balakkha might be the result of his 
study of Persian literature.) He defends his thesis in the proper tarkika style. 
The haughty Queen, however, rejects his arguments — 

Hjffsft Wia: SR^JNma I 

^ ST^ s^fna:«’ 

?a3i^ a irar f| i 
wft Rfaa ai?a fsraFaa^: »’ 

‘3i5j5srft«iRi^^i?{r k aqfea: i 

^1 a^ir 

‘e?)5ft: wni. i«rt gsanisr ^ i 
ft?i5ig sr ■aisunn’ 

‘81?^ 5?gft sna> *r*ft a?sRH i 

a^fclir 

After the Queen finishes, Jahangir joins the wordy duel. He says — 

aa: eitaftaajjfk: gsT^aiavaaiftft | 

‘aa^aNiarstaft gftf^a^H 
5ftqrr%»nft?t ai«ia aiHi% ^ ?i i 
®mg«wrn 

am?flg^5aa ft ff5wf*tal®i^i 

atia ar aJifta *wa^!Wi ? n 
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ift ft; ?2 (ri. ^F«Pn3[l 



: %7: Mt^?u 


f«5 ^ f5fi^^jr?3I5Jmi 
f% ?**TR?lJ:RWsfR^: '?ra: Raf Ra: II ? 
3!%Fi: %d'stg«Ti5r§f *n^ t 

%3ir>^iwg?arfiT si^tsfhzrf^ ^sf%ii 
3n»r% ^ aag #f%a: « 

sr^^a aals^aqi a^iai^aar f^aq^n 
a^ia: agspa agsaaL< 

^ *R(i5«T??ag55a: aa araa^ h 
^siaifa: ^a(?ai?ai gralr ata» 

3ia; awat araa. agf^a: « 

aa: gatfaapia^, ar's^a a^aat a%cn.« 
aiaat ^ «B3iaj%, ata'^acfq ii 
^Kfa 55f ^asT, ai?a?a*aiaarfaa: « 

■aa'T f? a^aaitg, «b 4 faa 55751% u 
ait ^qair a?aait ^?nqf?aa: t 
aari aasfraif^ga^qif qiaai%raii 
fa aaawf^ gfar|a% 1 
afaaar afaWr, g%at aa^ii 
ffrsfq 5:%5it a^arsfq a |:fea: i 
afSa«%a? ataraia^^^a?qa: n’ 


Jahangir's words ‘God created all this for our enjoyment and by 
obeying his command, we shall be happy hereafter, while you are unhappy 
here and will be so hereafter* should be noted. They show a trend of thought 
of probably based upon Islamic view of life, 

Siddhicandra, is no doubt, agitated but manages to keep cool and 
answers the emperor, 

% ga[^q n t a*,q isf%5w^>ini |i 

R^?ra[, fii«r qr agfir: 1 

fiftqRRt 5 *r g^RraLii 

Jabangir persuades him as foUows: — (^01 to — ) 

Rfl Rg«imt vnm jwmqqit: 1 
*fift fqsiT Rwi% ^ *r II 
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3I5ITf^ ^ gsr: ( 

ii 

m: ?nlF^ci?f.rsfm?> g«iT ii 

ftsff 

?«irsr? i?^ ??#!r 3^: ?«irsi?«Jif^rn, 1 
fJt«tTc^rq% n 

It may be noted that Jahangir uses the argument Syadavada, — the 
Jain theory of reconciling opposites — against this Syadavadin. 

Siddhicandra answers Jahangir point by point but the emperor 
finally orders him as follows — 

gtfafir: I 

I{5nf5rq?5i gsi: h’ 

‘9ir ttqifiwiw mm I 

51 c^*?35n %ai frii5?n%fsr ?iiJTfmi’ 

Of course, Siddicandra does not yield to the threats of the emperor 
and the king finally banishes him out of his court and the city. 

In the light of this episode, one can say that it is quite probable 
that Jagannatha might have been tempted similarly by Jahangir and beeing 
a man of the world and lover of beauty might have succumbed to the 
blandishment of the king and the charms of the young Persian beauty. I 
think that the Lavangika affair is not to be attributed to the malice of his 
caste-fellows and rival pandits but that it must have some historical 
justification behind it. 



7. The Importance of Tradition and Asvaghosa in 
determining the date of Kalidasa 

By H. R. Aggarwal, m. a., pks. 

The date of the illustrious poet Kalidasa has been confounded by two 
significant papers read at the last Oriental Conference held at Lucknow, 
namely No. 35 by Dr. R. K. Chaube in the Classical Sanskrit section and 
No. 7 by Sri Kota Venkatachalam in the History section. Dr. Chaube has 
traced the history of the word 'Apratiratha', along with cognate words Rathi, 
Ardharatha, and Maharathi throughout the ages since the Vedic times and 
also traced it in the Visnusahasranama. He concludes with the significant 
remark, “Its unique use in the Sakuntala by Kalidasa shows beyond doubt 
that Kalidasa was connected with the Imperial Guptas whose coins and 
inscriptions bear out the use of this epithet (Italics) Probably he believes 
that Kalidasa flourished in the 4th or the 5th century A. D. Unfortunately 
Dr. Chaube has laid too much emphasis on the use of a single word ‘Apra- 
tiratha’ by Kalidasa and the conclusion arrived at by him cannot be rightly 
deduced from the hypotheses laid down by him. Much more significant 
however is the use of certain Vcdic Words by him and his unartificial style 
which clearly place him in the transitional period between Vedic and Sanskrit, 
is earlier than the beginning of the Christian Era. 

Shri K. Venkatachalam has reckoned the periods of the different 
dynasties that ruled the country from Magadha, beginning with the Maha- 
bharata chronologically and reached the conclusion that “the beginning of the 
Maurya dynasty comes to 1534 B. C. and that of the Gupta period to 327 
B. C.“ He further remarks that “according to the Greek histories, the king 
of Magadha at the time of the invasion of Alexander was Gupta Chandra 
Gupta and not Chandra Gupta Maurya. So Chandra Gupta Maurjj^a cannot be 
confounded with Gupta Chandra Gupta". This bold assertion however did not 
receive any serious attention of the scholars, probably because it is not tenable 
on epigraphic and numismatic grounds, otherwise Kalidasa's association with 
the Imperial Guptas would place him in the pre-christian era, even earlier than 
the 1 st century B. C. 

Traditionally however Kalidasa is associated not with the Imperial 
Guptas, but with ^’'ikramaditya, the founder of Vikrama era {57 B. C.). The 
latter is said to be the son of Gandharvasena, King of Ujjayini, He established 
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the Vikrama Sam vat to commemmorate his victory over the i)akas» and he 
came to be known as Sakari. He was himself a great lover of poetry and 
also the patron of the great poet Kalidasa. It is note-worthy that Satavahana 
king Hala who flourished in the 1 st Century A. D. has recorded the munificent 
and grand personality of Vikramaditya in the Gathasaptasati. E. g. of the 
following verse. 

While commenting upon this verse Gadadhara writes :~ 

This shows that the fact of Vikramaditya's distributing lacs to his 
servants in honour of a victory over his enemies was well-known to the author 
of the Gatha saptasati, M. M. Ft. Har Prasad Shastri has dealt with the 
historical character of \ ikramaditya in 1 st Century B. C. (cf Epigraphia Indica 
Vol. XII P. J20). Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar raised certain objections to this on 
the basis of certain astrological references {Bhandarkar Comm. Vol. P. 187-9), 
which have been explained by M. M. Pt. Gaurishankar Hirachancl Ojha (cf 
P, 168) and need not be repeated here. 

It is significant that Vikramaditya of 1 st Century B. C. is frequently 
mentioned in the Jain Literature, 

(a) According to Prabandha kosa, King Vikramaditya is said to have 
founded the Samvat in Mahavir Samvat 470 (i. e. 527-470=57 B. C.), 

(b) The Patavali of Acharya Merutunga records that the Sakas ruled 
over Ujjayini for 14 years; that King Vikramaditya, son of Gard- 
abhilla seized Ujjayini by ousting the Sakas from that place, and 
that this (memorable) event took place in Mahavir Samvat 470 
(i. e. 57 B. C.) It further records that King Vikramaditya ruled 
for 60 years, his son Vikramacarita (i. e. Dhaimaditya) for 40 years, 
and his successors Bhailla, Nailla and Mahamada for ii, 14 and 
10 years respectively. 

At that time in Mahavir Samvat 605 (i, e, 78 A, D.) the Saka 
Samvat was founded. This very aptly conforms with the above 
tradition and the difference of 133 years between Vikrama Samvat 
and Saka Samvat. 

(c) The of Dhane^vara Suri also mentions that Vikrami- 

ditya would flourish in Vira (Mahavira) Samvat 466. 
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This tradition is further corroborated by numerous references in 
and and has consistently come down 

to us through the stories of adventures of the Rajasthana collected and edited 
by Col. Tod. Vikramaditya has throughout been known as Sakari and king 
of Ujjayinl. It is noteworthy that the Kathasaritsagara clearly mentions two 
Vikramadityas, one King of Ujjayinl whose adventures he descibes in detail in 
the i8th Lambhaka, and the other King of Pataliputra (in the 7th Lambhaka). 

Attempts have been made to identify Vikramaditya, the founder of 
Vikrama Era, with Ondra Gupta II Vikramaditya. 

Vikramaditya ftakari, as known to Indian tradition, is the proper name 
of the chivalrous king who ruled over Ujjayini after ousting the Sakas from 
there and not the epithet of a king who ruled over Pataliputra. The very 
fact that Candra Gupta II adopted Vikramaditya as his epithet presupposes 
that there must have been some vary famous king of that name before that 
date. (For instance, the kings of Rome adopted Caesar as their title, but there 
was a king of that name before them.) 

The Imperial Guptas were connected with Magadha and Pataliputra and 
not with Ujjayinl. They had founded a Samvat of their own, and they never 
adopted Vikrama Samvat or Malava Samvat. How did then the name of 
Vikrama came to be associated with the Samvat of 57 B. C. if Vikramaditya 
Sakari did not establish it in the pre-christian Period? The importance of 
tradition cannot be underrated. Unless there are strong reasons to disbelieve 
the tradition, it cannot and should not be lightly discarded. Those who 
disbelieve the tradition have also to show when and in whose interests was 
that tradition manufactured. 

That Kalidasa might have flourished in the ist Century B. C. is 
further corroborated by the remarkable affinity between the works of the 
Buddhist Poet A^vaghosa and those of Kalidasa. There is a close resemblance 
between the two poets not only in thought and the handling of the subject 
matter but also in style, the use of Alamkaras and choice of metres etc...E. g. 
Subject matter (cf Buddhacaritam III 13-19, the description of the procession 
of Siddhartha wdth Raghuvam^a VII 5~i2 the description of the procession 
of Raghu; similarly cf the attack of Cupid on Siddhartha (Buddhacaritam 
XIII 6) with the attack of cupid on Siva (Kumara III, 6). Such examples 
can be multiplied. Similarly the use of words like and etc. as 

also the use of several compounds is exactly identical in both. Similarly the 
use of Alamkaras e.g. their similies:- 

with sr gpft iraia: « 
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or f5t«ssr: i (R- V. I, 12) 

(The description of Dilipa) 

with 1 (Saaundara. 11 , 58) 

The resemblance is so striking that they could not have written in- 
dependently. It is also admitted on all hands that Kalidasa is certainly superior 
of the two. Some scholars however believe that K^idasa must have followed 
A 4 vaghosa because he is more developed than him. This however ignores the 
fact that the history of Sanskrit Kavya is the history of its growing artifi- 
ciality. Kalidasa is certainly less artiticial. He uses certain Vedic words in his 
works and flourished in the transitional period between Vedic and Sanskrit. 
On the other hand A^vaghosa never uses any Vedic word. The earliest Buddhist 
Literature was witten in Pali. .Asvaghosa the great Buddhist scholar wrote 
his works to popularise Buddhism but had to write the same in Sanskrit. 
This shows that some great Brahmanic revival must have taken place in the 
Pre-Christian era. That the greatest Brahmanic poet might have imitated a 
Buddhist poet and paraded the things borrowed by him in both his Mahakavyas 
is not believable. On the other hand, it is quite believable that the Buddhist 
poet imitated the greatest Brahmanic poet. If he did not come up to his 
level it was because he was not possessed of as penetrating and fine poetic 
genius as that of Kalidasa. The chronological difference between Kalidasa and 
Asvaghosa should be as little as possible. A^vaghosa flourished in the 1 st 
Century A. D. in the reign of Kanishka. If Kalidasa be treated as his 
predecessor, the difference between the two would be about a hundred 5^ars; 
but if Kalidasa be placed in the regime of the Imperial Guptas, this difference 
would recede three centuries. This too is a very important factor in determin- 
ing the date of K^id^a. 



8. Bijapur Calligraphy (A.H. 1000-1035) 

By Dr. Nazir Ahmad m.a.; Ph.D, DXitt 

The first 35 years of the 11th century of the Muslim era coincides 
with the reign of Ibrahim Adil II, who was the most gifted prince of Bija- 
pur and to him the world owes an amazing debt in learning and scholarship. 
He was a poet and critic of very high order and excelled in various branc- 
hes of fine arts, particularly of music, painting and calligraphy he was consi- 
dered as a skilled master. To the last named branch the Sultan was attached 
from his boyhood days. The contemporary historian, Mohd. Qasim Firishtah 
makes a reference^ to his early training in the arts ot penmanship. The 
other scholar of the age, viz., the author of the Majmaul-Gharaib spe- 
aks* in superlative terms about the Shah's attainments in this art. The Sih 
N asr-i-Zuhuri fully confirms* the views expressed by the above writers. The 
historians* of the subsequent period fully share the opinion of their predece- 
ssors, that Ibrahim Adil was an adept in various styles of Persian calligraphy, 
particularly in Naskh, Suls, Raihan, and Nastaliq hands. Zuhuri was so impre- 
ssed by his achievements as to compose 83 Rubais* and a long Qasidah® exto- 
lling the Sultan's success in the art. 

Unfortunately no specimen of his calligraphy has been avilable so as 
to make an estimate of his excellence in this art. But his devotion to it 
and his proverbial liberality attracted a number of renowned artists from 
Persia and Arabia to his court with the result that within a short time the 
Sultan of Bijapur succeeded in introducing a separate Dakhini School of 
Calligraphy which was subsequently established on a firm footing. The styles 
which were popular during the reign of this gifted prince were Naskh, Suls, 

1 Vol. II, P. 48 

2 Its only copy in the hand of author himself is preserved in the Central 
Records office, Hydrabad. Its date of transcription (A. H. 1027) corresponds 
to that of its completion. Its foil, are not marked. 

3 PP- 58-59 

4 Vide Fuzuni’s Futuhat-i-Adilshahi, fol. 367, Zubairi's Basatin-us-Salatin, 
p. 275 and Subf^i-Sadiq, p. 1823. 

5 Kulli3^t, pp. 646-^651, (6) Ibid pp. 42-44 It begins: 
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Raihan, Riqa, Shikast and Nastaliq. Of these the most popular was the Naskh 
which, being the important fundamental style, is chiefly responsible for 
bringing in a renaissance in the art of calligraphy. The popularity of the 
style lies in the tendency to realise the grace latent in the script itself; that 
is, the writing and not the ornamental rythm it could display, became the 
object of calligraphy'*.^ Despite the fact that this style was mostly used by 
Arabic speaking peoples, the causes of its chief popularity in the Deccan 
during this period could not be known. It was not without Sultan's special 
attachment to this style thnt all the significant MSS of his Kitah-i-N auras 
(except one, which is in Raihan, an offshoot of the same) are found in the 
Naskh Calligraphy. The Muraqqa-i-Adil Shahi, preserved in the Salar Jung 
Collections (Hyderabad) and containing the specimens of the handwriting 
of various penmen of the court of Ibrahim Adilshcih is chiefly predominated 
by Naskh Style of Persian calligraphy. The scattered inscriptions found in 
paintings, architectural buildings and elsewhere are also suggestive of the 
popularity of this particular style. 

The Suls is the ornamental variety of the Naskh style. It differs from 
the latter only in the proportion of its curves and stroke. As it was commonly 
used in ornament, it was generally written in bold curves and wide swinging 
waves slightly recoiling on their pointed tops. The royal calligraphist, Abdul 
Latif Mustafa, used the Suls hand in transcribing the Kitab 4 -N auras. The 
Muraqqa-uAdilshahi shows the popularity of this style after the Naskh. The 
inscriptions of the buildings are mostly in this style. 

Resembling the Suls and its pointed strokes but more peculiar in its 
execution is the style called Raihan. Its strokes end in straight points and 
rarely turn up in a curve as in the Suls. The old MSS of the Kitab-i-Na- 
uras having been written in this style fully confirm its popularity during 
the reign of Ibrahim. The above album consists of sufficient specimens of 
Raihan style pointing to its popularity. 

The Shikast style is a simplification of the Nastaliq in which the 
letters are rarely disconnected from each other. Though the style looks as 
having been written in a careless way, much practice is needed to write 
this hand artistically. We come across various specimens of this style during 
the reign of Ibrahim which proves its popularity in that period. 

The curves of Nastaliq style are smooth or oval or round like crescent. 
Its strokes are long and pointed like a straight sword and flow either hori-. 
zontally or with a slight bend. It was also common in Bijapur. 

The important calligraphists of the court of Bijapur were these 

I. Ziaud-Din-Muslim Calligraphy, p. 45 
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I. Khalilullah Butshikan by descent a S5^id of Herat occupied the 
foremost place among the royal calligraphists of Bijapur. His Nastaliq style 
excelled the writings of all the earlier and later penmen. In the prime of 
his youth he went to Shah Abbas and served him as his teacher. When Shah 
Abbas left Khurasan for Iraq, Khalilulah set out for India and was tied to 
the apron-string of Ibrahim TI. The Safawi monarchs of Iran having been 
on friendly terms with the sovereigners of the Deccan, Shah Abbas sent for 
Khalilullah and the latter was sent off to the Persian court by Ibrahim Adil 
as his plenipotentiary. Having received proper esteem at the court of Persia, 
he returned to India and passed the rest of his life at the Adilshahi court 
with glory and distinction.^ Zuhuri has given^ a vivid and graphic description 
of Khalirs skill and dexterity in the art of penmanship. It is said® he copied 
the K it ab-i-N auras with great care and presented it to the Sultan in A. H. 
1027/1618, who was extremely pleased with the gift and the accomplish- 
ment of the artist. He conferred on him the title of Badshah-i-Qalam; i.e., 
'the King of Pen* and as a mark of respect made him sit on his throne. 
After the ceremony was over he bade his courtier to accompany him to his 
residence. The words, Shah gardid badshah-i-Qalam, give the date of the 
ceremony. 

(2) Muhammad Bagir of Kashanf the notable poet at this court was 
an accomplished calligraphist and in a number of his verses he has alluded 
to his excellence in the art of calligraphy. His teacher in this art was 
Muizz-ud-Din Khattat of Kashan, one of the most reputed calligraphist of 
his time. Baqir's early excellence in this art had claimed for him the charge 
of the library of Sadrud-Din Muhammad Waiz of Shiraz even earlier than 
A.H. 975. He was again placed in charge of the library of Nawab Farhad 
Khan, the prime minister of Shah Abbas, most probably at the suggestion 
of the Shah himself in A.H. 1001-1002/1591-92. It w^as owing to his accom- 
plishments in the art that on his arrival in Bijapur the charge of the state 
library was made over to him, where he was to supervise the work of subo- 
rdinate scribes and to look to the quality of their handwriting. He had been 
on this post over 28 years until his death in 1034/1626. 

The biographers and even one historian have unusually admired his 
style of calligraphy. The contemporary Maasir 4 -Rahimi mentions him with 

(z) The futuhat, p. 367. 

(2) The Sih Nasr-i-Zuhuri, pp. 77-79. 

(3) The Tazkira-i-Khushnamsan, pp. 79-80. 

(4) Vide the Maasir-i-Rahimi, foil, 140-141; Arafat-ul-Ashiqin, foil. 152-53; 

foil. 138 
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the title 'Khush Nawis*; the author of the Majma-tm-N afais , who had seen 
his Diwan in his own hand, also mentions the same title. The other 
contemporary Taqi pays a very glorious tribute to his skill in this art. But 
it is not known which style or styles he was skilled in. In Ta(ji s biogrophy the 
term *Raihan-i-Khat* thougii used figuratively, may, however, refere to his 
excellence in the Raihan style of calligraphy. 

Unfortunately no specimen of his handwriting has been traced so far. 
The MS. of his Diwan preserved in the Salar Jang Museum apparently of conte- 
mporaneous nature, has been revised very carefully with additions and modi- 
fications, in a different shikasi-amiz hand. These corrections may be ascribed 
to the author himself but for a term, ‘\Va lahu’, used only for the third 
person. On the title page of the copy of the Kitah-i-N auras prepared by 
Mustafa, appears a note in an elegant Nastaliq about the introduction of 
the MS. into the state libary in A.H. 1022/(1613). Since at that time Baqir 
was the supervisor of the state library, the above note may be assigned to him. 

Baqir must have copied the Sultan's book, but no such MS. is traceable. 
The one preserved in Bankipur (in the Khuda Baksh Libray) was transcri- 
bed by Muhammad Baqir; but there is nothing to show that he is identical 
with the famous calligraphist at the court of Bijapur. 

(3) Zuhuriy the well-known poet and prose writer at the court of 
Bijapur, was an adept in the art of calligraphy. He could write Shikast and 
Naskh hands very well. It is said he copied out Rauzat-us-Safa many a time 
and thereby earned a lot. However, specimen of his Naskh-cum-Nastaliq 
style appearing in the MS. of his Diwan having been corrected in the author's 
own hand, adequately prove his excellence in this art. 

(4) Ahdul Latif Mustafa was an important calligraphist of the court of 
Ibrahim Adil. He was a master of many styles; and a number of specimens 
of his Naskh, Suls, Raihan and Riqa styles are available to us through the 
Muraqqa-Adilshahi, He prepared a MS. of the Kitab-i-N auras in Naskh 
and Suls styles which was subseqently removed to the State library at Bijapur 
in A.H. 1022/1613. In the above Muraqqa he mentions him as Abdul Latif 
Mustafa, Abdul Latif Majlisi or only Abdul Latif. The name is generally 
preceded by such words as *Kamtarin ShagirdarC or only 'Shagird'. The 
dates accompanying the specimens vary from A. H. 1024 to 1033 (1615-1624). 
It shows that his reputation as a calligraphist had only been established 
during tne last twenty years of the Sultan's reign. His son, Abdul Halim 
was also a calligraphist of equal reputation^ The artist seems to be a Persian. 

(5) Ahdur Rashid was another adept in this art of the Adilshahi 
court. His accomplishments in Calligraphy had claimed for him a reputa* 
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tion which he so well deserved. He made a copy of the vSultan’s Kitab-i- 
Nauras and presented it to the author who kept it in his private collection. 
The MS. has come down to us and is dated A, H. 990 {1582) in the hand 
of the scribe himself. But it is incorrect for the MS. could have not been 
prepared earlier than A. H. 1012 (1603). It was, however, removed to the 
State Library of Bijapur in A. H. 1037 (1628). The MS. is in a beautiul Raihan 
style fully displaying the mastery of the scribe in the art of calligraphy. 
Abdur Rashid was a master of Naskh and Suls styles as well. It is fully 
proved by the specimens of such styles in the Muraqqa-i-Adilshahi. He also 
seems to be a Persian calligraphist. 

(6) Abdul Halim, son of Abdul Latif Mustafa, was a more reputed scribe 
than even his father, who specially excelled in the Naskh and Suls styles 
of calligraphy. A number of specimens of his writings in various styles have 
come down to us through the above Muraqqa. He had the privilege of transcrib- 
ing the Kitab-i~N auras which is preserved in the collection of Professor 
Husain Ali of Hyderabad. The MS. in Naskh and Suls styles, bears so close 
resemblance both in form and spirit, with that of his father that it would 
be difficult to distinguish one from the other. Despite the fact that neither 
his copy of the Kiiab-i-N auras is dated, nor is any of his specimens, still 
we have reasons to believe that he also belonged to the court of Ibrahim. 
It is also possible he might have served Muhammed Adil as well. 

(7) Yusuf Ibrahim Shahi was a skilled artist as is proved by the 
specimens of his writings in various styles found in the above Muraqqa. He 
was a master of various styles of calligraphy but chiefly excelled in the 
Naskh style. The title Ibrahimshahi appended to his name is suggestive of his 
attachment to the court of Ibrahim Adil. In short, there is no he.sitation in 
calling him a Bijapur calligraphist of the reign of Ibrahim Adil II. 

This is not the exhaustive list of the calligraphists who had flourished 
during the reign of Ibrahim Adil. The specimens of these artists, however 
adequately prove that under the the Sultan’s patronage Bijapur had become 
a chief centre of the art of calligraphy which, by popularising the special 
variety of Naskh calligraphy, rendered valuable service for the cause of 
this art. 



Section V : Arabic and Persian 

9. Insha-writing and Hindu Insha-Writers of Gujarat 

By C. R. NaIK, M.A., B.T., Ph.D. 

The 'Ilmu-l-Insha is epistography, the art of drawing up letters and 
documents. The professional letter-writers in the chancellaries (Diwinu-l- 
Insha) were called Munshis. 

'rhe post of a Munshi under the Mughal sovereigns was reserved for 
scholars who could also write a beautiful hand. The Munshi was qualified 
both as a poet and a prose writer and could readily recall to his memory, 
as occasion demanded, appropriate verses from standard authors. The position 
of a Munshi was a very responsible one, for upon his diction depended largely 
the impresssion of the power and greatness of the state he represented. His 
document was judged at rival courts on its face value, that is to say, on the 
dignity of the language employed, the high tone of the rhetoric displayed and 
the powerful manner in which the object was expressed. There was the rank 
of the Mir Munshi ( i. e. the chief Munshi) who was the head of all other 
Munshis in different administrative branches. 

In the beginning there had not been much literature on the subject; 
but later on when in the middle of the 17th century Munshis from Iran ceased 
to come to India in consequence of some political trouble, many books were 
written on the subject by natives — Muslims as well as Hindus. 

They were of two kinds — (i) some Munshis wrote books on art and 
(2) the Munshis of princes and big nobles used to preserve the copies of all 
the private and official letters that they drafted. Thereafter they compiled 
the same into a volume in their life-time if permitted by circumstances. They 
used to write the preface thereof. It might not have been their intention to 
prepare a historical work for the posterity but there is no doubt that their 
object was to display their proficiency in the subject and pride over the style 
and the rhetorical language and also to provide a model for those who 
desired to study the ‘Ilmu-l-Insha. They used to allow others to copy it. 
Often after their death, their sons or friends collected all stray letters and 
compiled them into a volume to perpetuate the memory of the deceased. 
Once it was ready, others would avail themselves of the work. Even ordinaiy 
clerks used to keep a collection of the copies of the official or political letters for 
their sons to study the art and thus to get into the government service. 
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The order ( A. H. 990-A. D. 1582 ) of Todamial, Akbar's revenue 
ministar to have all papers written in Persian (instead of one set in Persian 
and a duplicate one in Hindi as under Shershah) compelled all Hindu offi- 
cials to master the Persian language. 

The Hindus not only studied the language but so many made a name 
in sundry branches of knowledge in Persian. There is a considerable contri- 
bution of theirs to the Insha-writing. Harkaran^ who lived in Jahangir's 
period seems to have been the first of the renowned Hindu Insha-writers. There 
had been several others later on like Malek Z^dah Munslii*-, Chandrabhan 
Baraliman^, Madhavram^ and others. 

In Gujarat, the Kayasths and the Nagars, being by nature adaptable 
to new circumstances, pushing, astute and fond of power and position, studied 
Persian to secure imperial service and political advancement. From the Per- 
sian MSS. available it is found that the people of the Brahmakshatriya and 
Bhargava Brahmin communities, too. took interest in the study of Persian and 
by dint of their personal merits, shrew’dness, dexterity and especially their pro- 
ficiency in Persian, many of the people of these communities held offices of 
high position and trust — not a few rising to the post of the Diwan. 

There was a big number of them who enjoyed the posts of the Munshi. 
It is because of the same reason that some of the families in Gujarat have 
their surname Munshi which they inherited from their ancestors who enjoyed 
that post in the state employ. 

On the subject of Insha, in Gujarat there is a large number of MSS. 
by Muslim Munshis. But many Hindoos, too, occupied the post of Munshi 
and the work that has survived them is not inconsiderable. They emu- 
lated the flowery and ornate style current at the Mughal Court. As such, 
their Insha-composition was not always easy and natural. The language of so 
many letters that I have come across has been found affected and forced in 
expression. They were not clear and direct in statement and as brief as was 

1. He was the son of Mathuradas Kanbu of Multan and the Munshi of 

Nawwab Ptibar Khan, the Subahdar of Akbarabad between A. H. 1034 and 
1040 (A. D. 1624 1630). 

2. He was better known by this name though his original name was Munshi 
Lalchand. He was a famous Munshi of Shah Jahan's time. 

3. He is the most renowned of all Hindu Insha-writers. He was the Mir 
Munshi of Dara Shikoh. He was a poet too and his nom-de-plume was Barah- 
man. After the demise of Dara Shikoh he was living a retired life at Bana- 
ras where he died in A. H. 1073 (A. D. 1662). 

4. He was the Munshi of LutfuUah Khan, the Naib Subahdar of Lahore dur* 
iug Aurangzeb’s time. 
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consistent with a distinct setting forth of the writer's object. They used to 
be needlessly long and a trial to temper and patience. The expressions 
used to be courteous and set phrases used were trite and hackneyed. The 
most peculiar part to be noticed is the bombastic language and fulsome 
flattery of the addressee. 

The letters addressed to emperors, Nawwabs and high officials were 
encumbered with long trains of titles, rhythmic diction, cut and dry phraseology 
according to the practice of the age. The virtues were described in the super- 
lative degree. The titles of the emperors as well as the lowest officers were 
fixed which were used in documents. It indicated want of courtesy to name 
the ruler or prince and the ruler w'as called KhalifuUah fii-arz or Zillullah 
etc. After the death, such types of names like Firdaw^s Makani, Jannat Ashyani, 

‘ Arsh Ashyani etc. were used. Everyone of the Hindu Munshis of Gujarat seems 
to have been able to write Persian verses and epigrams in which the date of an 
event was yielded by the total numerical value of the Arabic letters contained 
in the significant phrase or sentence, as calculated by the rules of 'ahjad*. 

There was in the language the tasteful blending of Arabic sentences 
with Persian. Also we come across such phrases and expressions which have 
been coined by them and in which there is the unusual admixture of Persian 
and Arabic wwds just as: — 

Moreover there is the use of so many Hindi words which make the 
perusal often very difficult such as: — 

— J y** — j3 Li» — .. J ^ ji — 

We come across words, phrases and sentences of the following types, 
too 

By the grace of Maharaj (i. e. Deity) 

Ju.= May Maharaj (i. e. God) keep him safe ! 
jyliU= Wc 

Out-side 

A Persianised form of the proper noun used 
for persons. In Gujarati it is with alef. 

O to march 

He (i. e. God) gave credit to his hand. 

Ojb KJ jiJ lUs f»<e>.= It is like gold in Lanka. 

Further there is the conspicuous tinge of the Hinduian (or Hindu* 
iyyiat) on the language used in their private correspondence. In so 
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letters we come across such expressions; — 


|j 5 

The addition of at the end of the names of persons referred 
to, for courtesy, the use of the Hindu months along with the Persian 
days of the week (though the corresponding lunar years and months, 
too, are often given therewith) and such other things are remarkably found 
in their letters. 

The letters incidentally include much valuable data for the history of 
cultures. 

The following letter has been given to illustrate some of the above 
peculiarities^ : — 




dbj#i^T J 1) JV 

*i3U-l jJ 

ksJ iXol5 

i' ■>)jT “r- 

y ^Tj3 3 I ,.5 I t I ^j^#ASS3 ^bl ior Lwn 

jir ^ 3^1? 3 '^ 3 '^ ^ ^ 

«?*■»*) ^ “* tibljjSi C|. J Ua^p wb-amwiI jT 

^X^ld ^ tdj3 ^ jpol fciVjl dttVwM p3 

^T ^ ^ rj i— S' a<xo5 

Ji i M Ai S . ^ «tANi^5 jij®' 

JS ^ laaoil Isxi) jS) 

dj3 ^W^ 3 d JwS» ^ Ijo 

^3 o® c5^3 ^3 jSjP 

djijt ^%3l«i3 ^boA3 l |<0 dj^T 3 d Aft p =* d d^ jj Cf.dLiMeN bo.^ jd 

jt»&3 ^ *^3^ ut d^lj^ ut^ l glAg» ^^3^^ *- d#i» 

^3,^ c5^d) f4lda^ 3^J®^ **>0 ^ 3^3 dA dL^J 

djUUwn^ dj) d ^3 bs3T 3 d 

Details about some collections of Ruqa^aat and about some 
Insha-^writers are given as under : — 


Ck>llectlons 

Ajaibu-l-Afaq: — It is a xollection of letters written by the emperors 
Fairukhsiyar (A. D. 1713-19) and Muhammadshah (A. D. 1719-49) and 

t Ma'aadanu-l-Insha compiled by Bholanatha Sarabhai, pp. 23-24 (MS«) 
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by the chief officers of State to Rajah Chhabilaram and his successors to- 
gether with the replies. 

Chhabilaram Nagar was one of the early supporters of Farukhsiyar 
who rewarded his services with the title of Rajah and the office of Diwan- 
e-Khalisah. He was afterwards appointed Governor of Ilahabad where he 
died in A. H. 1131 (A. D. 1718). 

The work is divided into three sections (Fasl), comprising severally 
the letters of Rajah Chhabilaram, of Rajah Girdhar Bahadur (Chhabilaram‘s 
nephew) and Rajah Chimna. It is designated as' ^ 

There is a copy of it in Forbes Gujarati Sabha, Bombay, which 
contains 88 pages. 

Ruqa*a-e-Gharib: — It is of about A. H. 1200 (A.D. 1785). The collec- 
tion was compiled by Kishanji Vedanti belonging to Ahmedabad. The 
portion of the book in the library of Gujarat Vidya Sabha, Ahmedabad 
contains only the preface and that, too, is full of mistakes committed 
by the scribe. 

Majmu'a~e~Danesh: — It was complied by Keshoordas Chhabildas De- 
sai of Broach, who was the ancestor of Shri K. M. Munshi, the Governor 
of Uttar Pardesh. He was living in A. D. 1792. 

The work is divided into four sections — (i) Petitions to the emperor 
of Delhi (Shah Alam) from Nawwab Rafiu-d-DawlahNek Nam Khan Bahadur 
and Nawwab Imtiyazu-d-Dawlah Muazzaz Khan Bahadur. (2) Letters from 
the Nawwabs of Broach to Shuja ‘u-d- Dawlah Safdar Jang Bahadur and his 
big peers, (3) Letters that Nawwab Nek Nam Khan Bahadur and Muazzaz Khan 
Bahadur wrote to Mehta Bhaidas, Bhukhandas and Lalludas at different 
times when they went out of the city and (4) Miscellaneous letters that were 
received and written. 

The first thing that strikes the reader in the style of the letters is 
the outer phase of the grand phraseology. There will not be found wanting 
in the diction any adjectival phrase or title that was borne by the 
monarchs of Asia and that has not been used for the sovereign or the Nawwab 
to whom the letters were addressed. 

Ruqa'aat~i~Gun3.gun~e-Ranchhodji: — It is the work of Ranchhodji, the 
famous Diwan of Junagadh, a Vadnagara Nagar, who was bom -in A. D. 
1768. He had imbibed the spirit both of the Persian langu^e and of its 
literature. He wrote in Persian much on widely different subjects. 

There are two MS. copies of the work* in Forbes Gujarati Sabha, Bombay. 

1. Charles Riev — Catalogue of Persian MSS. in the British Museum, p. 986 

2. Janab Muhammad Umar Kokil — ^The list of MSS. in Forbes Gujatati 
Sabha, p. 33 (Gujarati) 
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One of them contains in all eleven pages. In the first seven (i to 7b) pages 
there are the letters of Diwan Ranchhodji. Pages 7b to loa contain the 
letters of Fazl Ali addressed to Diwan Ranchhodji and in the pages lob 
to II, there are the letters of the latter in reply. 

The work begins with (i. e, the letter in praise 

of the Goddess Amba). 

Ma*aadanu~l~Insha^; — ^There were so many letters of Sarabhai, the 
Vadnagara Nagar of Ahmedabad, addressed to his son Bholanath (d. 1886), 
lying scattered. Bholanath collected all of them and named the compilation 
Ma‘aadanu-1--Insha. 

It has been divided into two daflars and every daftar has been 
further divided into four Maktubs. In the first Maktub of the first daftar 
there are forty letters, in the second, 48. in the third, 21, and in the fourth, 49. 
In the second daftar in the first Maktub there are 44 letters, in the 
second, ii, in the third, 22, and in the fourth, 6. In so many letters of the 
first daftar, the year is Vikram Samvat 1900 and in the second 1903. 

On the whole the language is simple but at times he indulged in 
rhetorical embellishments. In his letters, there is a considerable use of apt 
and appropriate (|uotations. 

From the perusal of the work, it is gathered that Sarabhai had a 
religious bent of mind and was the worshipper of Shiva. We find him often 
resorting to Shivsanbu and Ishwar for help. The book throws a very useful 
light on the social customs, prevalent among the Nagars of Gujarat^. 

Minor works with few details 

Al-Insha^; — It is a small booklet of a medium size, compiled by Bhupat- 
rai. The letters that are in it had been written for Mehta Motichand. 

Ruqa'ad.t: — They are the letters of Sundarlal, a resident of Paldi in 
Ah.medabad. He was in service of Nawwab Lutf Ali Khan Bahadur. There 
is a MS, in the library of Gujarat Vidya Sabha, Ahmedabad. 

From his letters it is found that he was living in A, H. iiii 
(A. D. 1699), 

Ruqa‘aat*: — It was written by Munshi Bhalchand. It bears A. H, 1218 
(A. D. 1803). 

Ruqa'a&t*: — It was written by Girdharlal, It is a work of about 


1. The date in the MS. of the Aparav Bholanath Library is A. H. 1275 (cor- 
responding with Vikram Samvat 1915-A. D. 1859). name of the scribe 
is Thakor Maneklal, the son of Trikamlal. 

2, There is a MS, in the library of Gujarat Vidya Sabha, A*bad. 

3 * >» tp »» ** 
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A. H. 1237 (A. D. 1821]. The name of the scribe is Shaikh Ghulam 
Muhi3m-d~Din who belonged to Broach. It contains letters from the Muta- 
saddi af Surat and the Fojdfirs of Cambay and Baroda. 

Diaries containing letters 

Diary of ShivlaF:~The diary of Shivlal, the son of Sundarlal belonging 
to the Nagar community and living in Ahmedabad, contains a preface, ruqa'aSlt 
and verses composed by him. In it there are so many ruqa'alt, one of Nandlalji, 
one of Udairam Mehta, two of Ravishankar (in one of which there is the date 3rd 
Rabiu-l-Awwal A. H. 1175 (A. D. 1721), one of Rajshankar, some of Munshi 
Diwanji, one of Sadashankar Ranchhoddas who was a poet too, some of 
Sukhram, some addressed to Munshi Gulabchand and replies thereof and many 
others. This diary was completed in A. H. 1162 (A. D. 1748). 

Diary2 of Munshi Nandlal:-Munshi Nandlal was in service of Mahantrao 
Gopalrao in A. H. 1178 (A. D. 1764), w^ho was the Subahdar of Ahmedabad 
under Fathsingh Gaekwar. He was a poet too. 

The diary contains ruqa*aat, some of which are dated A. H. 1176 
(A. D. 1762). One of them is addressed to Ali Muhammad Khan, the author 
of the wellknown work Mir§.t-e-Ahmadi. 

There is a 43^! in the diary whose is 

3*^ j)l 

It is dated A, H. 1145 (A. D. 1732). 

Some Munshis about whom some particulars have been available 
DurijanmalMunshi:-He was very fond of quoting verses in his ruqa'aSt.® 
In one there is a reference to the capture of the fort of Panahala*(A. H. iiio- 
A. D. 1698) upon w^hich he sent felicitations. He was living in A. H, 1119 
(A. D. 1707). 

Kalalchand:-He was addressed by people as Munshi Saheb. He belong- 
ed to Ahmedabad. There is a considerable number of stray letters written 
by him. There is one* addressed to the Nawwab Saheb, in which he sent 
felicitations on the settlement of some dispute in which the Nawwab Saheb 
might have been involved. He was living in A. H. 1119 (A. D. 1707). 

Jagjivandas:-He worked as the Mir Munshi of the Naib Subahdar, Muha- 
mmad Beg Khan. Thereafter he was appointed as Waqai-nawis of Rajpipla« 
He compiled the Muntakhabu-t-Tawarikh* in A. H. 1120 (A. D. 1708) from 

i~2. There is a MS. in the library of Gujarat Vidya Sabha, Ahmedabad. 

3. There are some of his ruqa'aSt in the library of Gujarat Vidya Sabha^ 
Ahmedabad. 

4. Near Kolhapur about twelve miles north-west 

5. In the library of Gujarat Vidya Sabha, Ahmedabad 

6. Kiev Vol. I, p. 231 b. ^ 
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the record of the passing events that he had kept from the time (A. H. ii07~A. 
D. 1695) he had entered the imperial service. I came' across a letter of condo- 
lence written by him from Kutiana in Saurashtra to Mukundraiin A. H. 1126 
(A. D. 1714) on the demise of the latter's mother. He addressed him in it as 
and referred to his mother as 

Munshi Balmukund:-He worked as a Munshi under Nawwab Abdullah 
Khan. There are ;some of his Ruq'aat that were written by him in his 
official capacity and others are personal letters. He was living in A. H. 1124 
(A. D. 1722). 

Munshi Gokaldas:-He was famous as a poet too and as such his 
nom~de-”plume was Sabr. He was living in A. H. 1150. (A. I>. 1737). 

Munshi Mugatramr-Nothing has been known about his work as an Insha- 
writer. There is a MS. written by him entitled Tasnifat-e-Mugatram, which is 
in the library of Forbes Gujarati Sabha, Bombay®. From it, he seems to have 
been living in A. H. 1204 (A. D. 1789). Keval Kishanji.-I came across several 
of his letters*. He began so many of them either with a Rubai or Qitaah 
e. g. the first verse of one Rubai is:- 

I am quite sure, quest and research carried on with avidity, assiduity 
and a sense of dedication by Persian scholars will make available more mate- 
rials of interest about the subject as so many fruits of the incessant labour 
of the Persian-knowing Hindus have been locked up in private houses of 
their descendants and relatives. 


!• In the collection of stray letters in the Library of Gujarat Vidya Sabha» 
Ahmedabad 

2. Janab Muhammad Umar Kokil-List of MSS., p. 30. 

3. There are some in the library of Gujarat Vidya Sabha, Ahmedabad. 



Section VI: Pali and Buddhism 

10 , Buddhist Approach to the Universe 

By Buddha Prakash 

" Indeed, our earth is so infinitesimal/' wrote Sir James Jeans, "in 
comparison with the whole universe; we, the only thinking beings, so far 
as we know, in the whole of space, are to all appearances so accidental, 
so far removed from the main scheme of the universe, that it is a priori 
all too probable that any meaning that the universe as a whole may have 
would entirely transcend our terrestrial experience, and so be totally unintel- 
ligible to us. In this event, we should have no foothold from which to start 
our explanation of the true meaning of the universe^" To the Buddha, however, 
this explanation of the universe did not appear necessary for solving human 
problems. He aimed at providing a code of human conduct for the furthe- 
rance of good and the alleviation of evil. Hence he began by postulating 
the universe as something given. The questions as to whether the universe 
is eternal or evanescent, finite or infinite, whether mind and matter are 
identical or different, whether Nirvana is attained after death or not etc. 
did not bother him. " Potthapada", he exclaimed, "neither are these ques- 
tions relevant nor beneficent. Hence I declared them irrelevant."* But despite 
his persistant evasion of these issues he provided a method and laid down 
the rudiments with which his successors succeeded in developing a conspectus 
of the universe. 

Let us begin with the principle of causation which the Buddha enun- 
ciated so precisely and emphatically. "For him afer long striving this doctrine 
resulted as the final possibility of explaining human life as it presented it- 
self to him. Concentration on this thought and the spiritual insight thereby 
brought about into the inner connection of the life-process was for him a 
state which must be looked upon as complete Nirvana/*^ Not only is this 
doctrine meant for explaining human life, but it expresses also the process 
of origination and cessation as a natural and universal law. The five categories 

1. The Mysterious Universe p. 128 

2. Potthapadasutta: Digha Nikdya I, 9. Vide also Malahkhaputtasutta: Majjhi’^ 
manikdya II, 2, 3. 

3. Mutsumodo: Die Prajhdpdramita Litteraiur p. 28. 
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of being (Skandha) viz. msiiter ( Rupa) , sensation (Vedand), perception (SanjM), 
impression (Sanskdra) and consciousness (Vijndna) comprehending the entire 
psychological and epistemological processes, the twelve phenomenalistic ante- 
cedents (Ayatana)y namely, the six faculties of sight, hearing, smelling, taste, 
touch and mind and their corresponding six types of objects, constituting 
the physical and physiological system and lastly the eighteen elemental roots 
[Dhdtiis) i, e, the aforesaid six faculties, their six objects and the six types 
of consciousness resulting therefrom, summing up the entire conspectus of 
the universe, animate and inanimate-arc all subject to this rule.* In this 
chain of causation each link is separately though interdependently arranged. 
The cause leads to the effect but does not itself crystallize into it. The seed 
results in the tree on account of external environment, but before the tree 
is there the seed disappears and the effect is a totally different thing from 
its cause. No doubt, the seed is a potential tree but it is the pressure of 
climatic forces and the action of alluvial functions which fill up the fructi- 
fication of that potentiality in the shape of the tree. Thus the cause of the 
tree is not the seed alone but the whole environment in which it grew, or 
say, the entire universe,^ 

In this process of causal change a new and totally different thing 
springs up from the ruins of another which we call cause.® C'hlorine which 
is a poisonous substance when mixed with a certain quantity of sodium, 
becomes salt so essential for human life. Similarly oxygen, a fatal poisonous 
gas, when taken in a certain quantity is most necessary for life. These are 
instances of qualitative change resulting from quantitative change. There 
are also examples of quaulitative change following a different juxtaposition 
of causes. The Axoloti of Mexico, if given a portion of bullock’s thyrogin, 
becomes in six weeks time, a terrestrial lizard. It is due to the lack of thyro- 
gin, that it remained an aquatic being. Here, it can doubtless be said that 
the function of causal operation has been to actualize the Axoloti as the 
lizard or to manifest in the effect what was latent in the cause. But what 
is the role of thyrogin ? To say that it has been merely a neutral instru- 
ment to effect the transformation is a puerile logomachy. As a matter of 
fact, the administration of thyrogin is an active cause working on the Axoloti 
and changing it into the lizard. In this process the Axoloti is destroyed and 

4. Vide Mahdniddnasutta: Digha-Nikdya II, 5; Vasubandhu’s Abhidharmakosha: 
heiu-pratyaya--janita-r{lpddayah sansktiidh. 

5- Ibid: na tveka-pratyaya-janitam sarvaihalpapratyayatvipi avashyam dvau 
pratyayau stafi 

6, Asanga: Yog&chdrdbhami : pYotiks^^anam cha navalaksha^^dni pravaHante. 
KshavabhaUgwashcha pratityasamutpddah 
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the lizard generated. Thus there has been no evolution from the Axoloti to 
the lizard, but a revolution in which the former perishes and the latter 
comes into being. There is a ''discontinuous continuity'*’ in this process of 
transformation, a frog-leap rather than a snake-sleek. Likewise the move- 
ment of the universe-its dismemberment and recomposition is by gaps, spasms 
and jerks. The sudden proximity, for instance, of a wandering star within 
a distance of less than three times the sun's diameter, tore off the sun's outer 
mass by its gravitational force and this long iilament of gas rotating round 
the parent bod3^ the sun, started rapid condensation and breaking up into 
fragments resulted in independent detached globules of varying sizes, our 
earth being one of them. It is an accident that the earth formed an edge 
of that tapering column having thus a temperature propitiate to the growth 
of life. How life evolved from the simple bacteria and a moeba into the 
complex man and the stupendous diplodocus is itself a tale of wonders and 
miracles. As for the composition of the universe, numberless spatio-temporal 
structures forming sub-ether waves, flow into electronic charges which by 
varying movements, combinations and interactions constitute different atoms 
and create the multifarious and multitudinous varieties of matter. The action 
of the neutron causes a diversion in the cylical rotation of the electrons and 
thus creates numberless types of atoms and boundless reserves of energy. 
In 1939 llahn and Strassmann demonstrated that proton of Uranium can 
be broken into with the help of the neutron and at the time of explosion it 
emits a vast amount of energy. The neutron contains 1/30 volt power of energy, 
but it ejects from uranium 200000000 volts of it which has become the most 
dreadful instrument of destruction at the present day. We should also expect 
a day when this energy would be utilized for the well being of man.But 
who knows ? Our sun which is losing 4 millon tons of its weight per second 
and has since its creation become reduced in size and weight to only a half 
and probably much less, will become after a million years as extinct as if 
it had never existed. We with our world will also sink in the ocean of primor- 
dial energy whence we emerged. In our place another solar system with 
other planets will appear. A recent discovery announced in the press relates 
to the observation of a star 300 million times larger then the sun.® And 
who knows how many such stars are threatening our annihilation. 

The Buddhist point of view is just the same and is summed up in 
the significant phrase ”Pratltya-samuip^a** or "causal origin." 'Praiyaya* 
does not simply mean cause; it also means lapse or annihillation. Hence 

7. Vide S. Radha-Krishnan: Indian Philosophy Vol. I page 380 et. seq. 

8. Vide Sir H. S. Gour : Sciences Survey of the Universe, Calcwlta Review 
(1941) p. 4. 
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this rule implies that on the destruction of one thing, another comes into 
being. Thus everything is impermanent, momentary and phenomenal.® 
The universe is in perpetual flux. We cannot go down the same stream 
twice. The idea of a soul dominating and ordering the actions of a living 
being and the idea of God dominating and ordering the universe are 
childish figments to please the fools.'® 

How trcnchently and caustically the Buddhists criticized these con- 
cepts is manifest from the following excerpt from the dialogue of King 
Milinda with Nagasena. 

‘‘Master ! if there is no such thing as soul what is that in us which 
sees sights with the eye, hears sounds with the ear, smells fragrance with 
the nose, tastes relish with the tongue, touches things wuth the body and 
knows them with the mind ? " 

“Sir! If there is a soul apart from the body which living inside us 
sees sights with the eye then, on plucking out the eyes it should see better 
through the enlarged hole, on tearing off the ears it should hear better, on 
cutting off the nose it should smell better, on pulling off the tongue it 
should taste belter and on lacerating the body it should touch better." 
Thus, Sir 1 there is no soul in us." 

The principle of causal origin leads straightway to the rule of rela- 
tivity. “There is subject, this can only be said from the standpoint of the 
object; there is object, this can only be said from the standpoint of the 
subject. Besides this, there is no way of proving them."'® This interdepen- 
dence of subject and object, or of cause and effect, rules out the indepen- 
dent existence of either. Hence “nothing exists in itself, detatched, absolute, 
self-contained,"'* Ether, gravity, time, place and the like are relative. The 
theorem that two parallel lines never meet together is imaginary since on 
the round surface of the earth nothing can be perfectly straight. A standard 
of measurement, a rod or wire of iron increases or diminishes by one tenth 
of a millionth part of its length in the act of being turned from one 
direction into another. Hence the measurements obtained thereby are only 
relatively correct. As Prof. Albert Eienstein writes “Whatever words science 

9. Dharmakirti: PramSna-Vdrtika I, 272; SaUdmdtrdnuhandhttdi Jnava-Shri: 
Kshanabhanga I, i yat sat tat kshanikam, 

10. Vide Pathikasutta : Dighanikdya III, i; Kevattasutta: Dlghanikdya I, 2; 
Brahmanimitikasutta: Majjhima-NiMyal,$, 9; Tevijjasutta: Dlghanikdya I, 13; 
Milinda-panho II, i. 

XX. MUindapatiho III* 4, 44. 

12. Nagarjuna, Mddhyamikakdrika 62 
ti: Ibid 58. 59 
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may use for its concepts, light, quantum, distance, mass, four dimensional 
continuuam, electron or whatever they be, we find in each case that each 
of these words stands for a body of mathematical relations and consequently 
science does not tell as anything about the substance of the elements out 
of which we have built up the perceptual world. It tells us merely mathe- 
matical specifications of those elements.”^^ Nagarjuna expresses this view 
by the term *Shunyata\ which Dr. Stcherbatsky translates as ‘relativity'. 
“We use the term relative," he writes “to express the fact that a thing 
can be identified only mentioning its relations to something else and becomes 
meaningless without those relations."^® There is thus a system of relation- 
ships constituting the pattern of the universe. But there is a rhythm, 
routine and regularity in the relative and changing aspects of the World, 
To quote Louis de la Vallee Poussin. “Si les-Bouddhists n'admettent ni 
juge, ni creataur du moins, reconnaissent-ils une justice infaillible et souve- 
raine, une justice, merveilleusement informee et souple, bein qu'elle s'agisse 
mechaniquement . ' 

This becomes clear when we look at the universe from the standpoint 
of its relationship with Yogic Pratyaksha, We find that existence does not 
appear in one and the same form at successive moments of Yogic Pratyaksha. 
Hence it cannot be described as static, eternal and unchanging. It rather 
appears or presents itself in varying fo^ms. Hence it is fluid, phenomenal 
and fluxional. But the var)ing forms in w^hich it appears or presents itself 
have an underlying character of similarity. 

That is why the data of various experiences can be connected and 
correlated together, the architectonics of thought can be based on them and 
the formation of laws, principles, propositions and definitions regarding the 
nature of existence becomes possible. The similars as facts of experience 
possess a commonness of nature and features ( taddtmya, ) and thus they 
remind us of one another. The interconnection of these points in a string 
of thought leads to the introduction of the idea of continuity {santati) and 

14. Albert Eienstein: Generalized Principle of Relativity 

15. Stcherbatsky: The Buddhist Conception of Nirvana p. 173; vide the 
exposition of Nagarjuna in Vigraha Vydvartini 22 in Journal of the Bihar 
and Orissa Research Society Vol. XXIII : iha hi yah pratityabhavan§m bhS.vah 
sa shunyata. Kasmat? Nissvabhavatvat, Ye hi pratityasamutpanna bhavaste na 
sasvabhava bhavanti svabhavabhavat. Kasmat ? Hetupratyay^pekshatvat. Yadi 
hi svabhavato bhava bhaveyul;i pratyiUkhyayamapi hetuptatyiyam bhaveyuH^. 

16. Vallee-Poussin : Le Booddhismt, Opinions sur Phistoire de la dogmatique p. 70 
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procession ( prabandha ) as a logical necessity. Thus the universal flux appears 
in the form of a universal procession. 

From this standpoint the principle of causal origin ( Pratityasamutpada ) 
assumes the form of Prakarsika, which shows the continuity of the order 
of becoming, in place of Kshanika which represents the momentary duration 
of each appearance or experience. In between these two forms, Prdkarsika 
(continuous) and Kshanika (momentary), come the other two forms, Sam- 
handhika ( relative ) which indicates the relativity of the processes and factors 
of causal operation and dvasthika ( substantive ) which demonstrates the suc- 
cession of the stages of individual life processes. This scheme is adumbrated 
by Vasubandhu and Yashomitra. 

As for the inter-relationship of mind and matter, the Buddhist atti- 
tude may be stated in the words of Feuerbach. *The true relation between 
thought and being,** he writes **may be expressed as follows : being is the 
subject and thought, the predicate; thought is conditioned by being and not 
being by thought. Being is conditioned by itself, had its basis in itself. 
This idea of being, being sej)aratc from mind is the keynote of Buddhist thought. 

A consideration of the concepts of prescience and nesciences in Buddhism 
shows that it allows the right of reality to stand independently of the thinking 
mind. All descriptions and denotations of reality are ideal constructions of the 
mind, the handiworks of Nirmdnachitia (Abhidharmakosha vii, 50-51), Their 
value in the representation of reality arises from the fact that at the back 
of the psychological process of their formation is the impact of the object on 
the organ of sense. They express that particular fact of reality, which affects 
the sense organ, when the process of cognition takes place. Hence the lingui- 
stic and conceptual descriptions of reality represent the variety of approaches 
to it. Two contradictory concepts represent two different approaches to a common 
object. The negative concepts, therefore, do not imply the absence of know- 
ledge regarding the subjects they treat; they rather imply a kind of knowledge 
regarding them which is different from that which the positive concepts imply. 

17* Radha Krishnan; Indian Philosophy VoL I,P-37of: Satkari Mukerjee: 
The Buddhist Philosophy of Universal Flux P, 205 

iS. Abhidharma-kosha III, 25; Vide the comments of Rahula-Sankrityayana: 
Chaturvidho*pi pratUyasamutpddah. Kshanika (Kshanabhavah Kshano* sydsti Vd; 
Pfdkartikah (Prakarsena divyati charaii vaprabandhayuktah ityarthah); sdmban- 
dhiha^ (hetu-phala-sambandhayuktah); avasthikah (dvadashapanchaskandhika- 
vasthS. yasya bhavet.) 

19. Ludwing Feuerbach: Preliminary thesis on the reform of philo-Works Vol. 
II, P* 263 
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Thus, according to Vastubandhu nescience (avidya) implies a kind of know- 
ledge of which the practical bearings on human conduct run counter to or 
are other than those of prescience (vidyd) kind.®® 

This variety and multiplicity of terms and concepts embodying the 
numberless approaches to realit\^ are resolved for practical purposes into three 
in Buddhism. The first is ahhtsambodhi or the essential nature of reality 
standing in its own right; the second is Ahhhamaya or the conceptual 
duration of reality in tlie form of thought sequence; and the third is 
Desana or the doctrinal description of reality as a law or object. This 
three-fold approach to reality is best illustrated by the three-fold descrip- 
tion of the Buddha in Mahayana theology. There he figures in three forms 
(Kay as) .Dharmakaya Sirmcina-kdya and Sambhogakdya each correspon- 
ding to abhisambodhi ablusaviuya and desand standpoints of reality. Thus 
Dharfnakdya-Buddha is the personification of the essential nature of reality 
standing in its own right; Nirmdnakdya Buddha is the personification of 
reality as brought within one’s conception in the form of thought and Sam- 
bhogakdya— Buddha is the personification of reality as comprehended in a 
doctrine propounded for the guidance of others.®^ 

Thus we observe that Buddhism accepts the independence of reality. 

Besides this, in the scheme of Buddhist antology Vijuana or conscious- 
ness is the mental reflection of ndma-rupa and Ndma-rUpa or mind and 
matter are completely inter-related and co-existing. As Nagasena told King 
Milinda “All gross objects are matter and all minute mental attributes are 
mind. Both are inter-dopendent on each other. One cannot exist with the 
other. Both go hand-in-hand. 

If the hen is not pregnant there can be no eggs and vice versa, because 
the chicken and eggs are inter-dependent. This has been going on for ever."®* 

The modus operandi of the relationship of mind and matter or con- 
sciousness and being is the formation of the image of the external object 
on the mind (Praiihhdganimitta), In the realistic systems of Sautrantika, 
Vaibhasika and Sarvastivada philosophy. This image is regarded as the mental 
counterpart of the external object as contacted by the organ of sense, whe- 
reas in the idealistic systems of Yogdchdra-Vijndnavdda philosophy this image 

20. Abhidharmakosha in, 280 (Vidyavipaksho dharmo'nyo'vidyamitran|i- 
tadivat. 

21. N. Dutta: Aspects of Mahayana Buddhism and its relation to Hinayana 
pp. 96 ff. 

22. MiUnda^-Partho II, 2, 9 
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is regarded as an ideal creation of the mind from its own fancies and pre- 
conceptions. Thus in the realistic systems, the world of matter has an in- 
dependent entity and existence of its own, whereas in the idealistic systems 
it is merely a reflex of the world of mind. In the opinion of the Buddha 
the two are separate and the mind may or may not receive or form any image 
referable to an external object. If the image is not received or formed we 
cease to be interested in an external thing and we are not affected by plea- 
sure and pain and happiness and misery on this account. 

The Sautrantikas accept only the objective external world of phenomena 
and consider consciousness as its inward precipitate. The Vaibhasikas accept 
both being and consciousness as ultimately real. The sarvastivadins accept 
the existence of things as the diversities and developments of the intertwin- 
ing activities of the twelve bases of cognition, which comprise the concepts 
of mind and matter. 

Vasubandhu shelves off the question of the interrelationship of mind 
and matter altogether and explains existence as he finds it phenomenally 
and objectively. It does not, according to him, consist of one or two primary 
substances, whether material or spiritual, it rather comprises a number of 
elements (Dhartnas). Out of these 75 Dharmas or elements, three are uncom- 
pounded viz space, cessation by comprehension of truth and cessation by 
extinction of cause. The remaining 72 are compounded or liable to change. 
They are grouped in five categories : 

1. Body or matter (RUpa) with eleven divisions : the five sense organs, 
their 5 objects and also an interesting psychological concept called Avijnapti 
which may be called unmanifested action of sub-conscious effect. 

2. Feeling (Vedana) 

3. Perception (Sanjnd) 

4. Impression (Samkdra)AntQnABi to include all the states of mind 
distinct from the other Skandhas as well as traits of the individual outside 
consciousness. They are consequently divided into (i) Sanskaras associated 
with consciousness and sanskaras not associated with consciousness. They are 
further divided as follows : 

I SANSKARAS ASSOCIATED WITH CONSCIOUSNESS 

(i) Ten generally present in consciousness: feeling, perception, will, 
contact, desire, understanding, memory, attention, inclination and concentration. 

(ii) Ten generally good : faith, courage, equanimity, modesty, disgust 
of the objectionable, absence^ of greed, of hatred, of desire to harm, dexterity 
of thought, zeal 

23. IHghanikdya Vol. I P. 70 
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(iii) Six generally bad or indifferent : dullness, carelessness, clumsiness 
of thought, disbelief, sloth, excitement. 

(iv) Two generally bad : immodesty and not feeling disgust of things 
objectionable. 

(v) Ten bad of limited occurence : anger, hyix)cricy, envy, jealousy, 
approval of objectionable things, causing harm, unfriendliness, deceit, trickery, 
exhileration. 

(vi) Eight undetermined : remorse, torpor, reasoning (in a bad sense), 
relfexion (in a bad sense), passion, hatred, pride, doubt. 

II SANSKARAS NOT ASSOCIATED WITH CONSCIOUSNESS 

Fourteen : acquisition, a force which keeps together the elements of 
our stream of consciousness, non-acquisition, a force which keeps some of 
these elements in abeyance, allotment of groups, a force producing general 
classes, three forces which produce respectively unconsciousness, the attain- 
ment of the unconscious and the attainment of cessation, life force, origination, 
continuance, deday, impermanence, 3 forces giving signification to words, 
sentences and syllables. 

5. Consciousness (VijMnaY^ 

On this classification which is largely made up of an enumeration of 
empirical terms there was no agreement in different school. There is a thera- 
vadin list of 51 dharmas in Dhammasangini. The Kathavathu discusses 
several such doctrins which show many differences in detail.®® 

In this analysis consciousness comes last. It is to use the expression 
of Forel "an internal reflex of the activity of the brain,®® It is synony- 
mous with mind and reason."®^ jt is also the chief force of life and the 
distinguishing feature of the animate world. Beyond it the illusory soul of 
the Vedantists, the unconscious soul of the Nyaya-vaisheshika school and 
the emdodied soul of the Jain doctrine have no meaning. Above it, the belief 
in divine spark, divine grace, divine order and the like have no' raison d*Stre. 

"Herein the standpoint of Buddhism," wrote Oswald Spengler, "is 
that of the Western psychologist and Western Sociologist of today who reduce 
the inward man to a bundle of sensations and an aggregate of electrochemical 
energies."®® "To the psychologist the conception of a soul," writes Stout, 
"is not helpful. He has no independent means of knowing anything about 

24. E. J. Thomas : History of Buddhist Thougth P. 162 et seq 

25. Ibid Page 163 chetand mdnasakarma 

26. cp Abhidharmakosha 

27. cp Ibid : chittam manoHha vijhdnam 

28. The Decline of the West Vol. I 356 
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it which can be useful to him. For him the term soul is virtually only 
other name for the total system of psychical dispositions and psychical 
processes,"®* The researches of Pavlov have established that mental action is 
essentially psychical behaviour or the working of cortex, cerebrum, nerves 
and glands in a particular manner. The hormones generated by thyroid, 
parathyroid, Adranal and other glands condition the reflexes of the mind to 
a very large extent. 

This behaviouristic view is favoured by Buddhaghosa in his interesting 
Door-theory of cognition (Dvara-Kathd). According to it, the external sense- 
door and the internal mind door are set one behind the other. The impact 
of the object on the sense-door results in the image-formation in the second- 
mind-door simultaneously. The passage of this process of thought-formation 
and image-formation is marked by various psychic stages (chitta-vithh) which 
serve the purpose of the sensory and motor nerves, that effect the inter- 
action of the sense-organs and the cerebrum.*'^ 

Later day Buddhism, however left this ground. It put conciousness 
before being. Vasubandhu himself under the spell of Yogachara wrote that 
the universe is the conseciuence of conciousness.®! This somersault upset the 
true perspective of Buddhism and vitiated its inherent scientific value. 


29. G. F. Stout Groundwork of Psycholgoy p 8 

30. cf Atthasaline P 72! 

3X* Trinshika: Vijrlaptinaparidi^amd&an 
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The Vrttikara refers four times to "1^, once to and 

quotes the view in six places. Five reference to are found. 

and are twice refered to, and two passages from 9T«T5IWT«T are quoted. 

He refers to and in three place quotes their views. The 'ft^-view is 

quoted twice. Only one reference is found to The views of the text 

and commentary and 3ftf^f?2[?Er agree with the views of 

i. e. the Gandhara school of The commentary makes five references to 

and in one place it says-^Tsff^^^ % • 

This shows the identity of the Darstantika view with the view of 
vSautrantika. The Sautrantika view is quoted thrice and there are two quota- 
tions from Bhandanta Kumaraldta, 

The text mentions four famous schools of Buddhism. They are- 

5TT^f% I 

31S2ITfrTTfeT =^Rt qrf^ST: ^^:|| 

(51^51^1?) (^nr^^lcTT^) and are the 

four famous schools recognised by him. He includes in the group of 

This classification is of great value in tracing the development 
of various schools of Buddhism. Of these he says- 

and mentions the fours views, viz., that of and 35^^. 

He favours the view of who is called a great opponent of 

Vasubandhu also mentions these four and favour The three remaining 

schools, the commentator says, are to be classed respectively with 
|5Tr%^ and ^rw^q^s. 

The text abounds is reference to the original words of Buddha» to 
the Sutra and Abhidharma. There are thirty three quotations beginning with 
*3“^^ W^cIT’, forty quaotations from different sutras, three quotations from 
Sastra, four reference, to Abhidharma-Grantha and one reference to Agama. 
The commentator refers to various views of different Buddhist Acaryas. The 
q^^or-view is quoted twice. There are ten references to others. He critisizes 

the view of which is called two verses of are 

quoted. Once he calls him I 

The following sutras are mentioned in the commentary : — 
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He quotes a few stan;5as like and 

wf^cl etc., which are found in 

A very interesting discussion is found in the text which is of great 
value in tracing the development of the doctrine of Bodhisattva, The com- 
mentator gives in detail the thirty-two and eighty of 

.55- He discusses the doctrine of Bodhisattva and its relation to ^ravaka-ydna, 
only four Paramitas viz., and S|fr are mentioned. He states 

that the Vinayadhara Vaibhaisikas read only these four and the Vaibhasikas 
hold that and are of qftw and surPTRfqm I 

The author encounters a heretic view that the is not 

preached by the Buddha in the 

The says that the Buddha has preached in the such 

things as three four 9^f^rq5P?s, seven ^^^s, seven ^Hs, three 

three %^fs, four qRfjRTTs (in fq^T^) and above all thirty seven ^Rrq^^wfs 
cTfJTf5C 

He too considers the three Pitakas as the word of Buddha 
but adds-'‘^?^S ^sfcrr ^ I ^5^q^«rrqi[r5??qT^fiT: 

This discussion bears one to believe that here the author is encoun- 
tering the views of Theravada and is establishing the authenticity of his 
* Tit aka-tray a" against the Thera-vada canon. 

The commentary contains various references to other Non-Buddhistic 
Schools and scholars. The Sankhya and Vai^esika view is often criticied. Vin- 
dhya-vasi, a great Sarikhya is criticised. He refers to There are 

two references to Jainas. They are called or Rtf^lg^qJs. The text 

also refers to qR^^s, their l?^5fs, their religious customs like ^§3*5^1 JTRlt fqd^qftffT- 
...and alludes to their special practice of It is interesting to note 

that all these are referred to by Vasubandhu also in his Bhasya on KoSa. 

Date and Authorship of Abhidharme--deepa 

We shall now turn to the problem of the date and authorship of our Text. 
Unfortunately both the text and commentary are silent on these points. The 
most striking point in the text and commentary is their constant reference to the 
Abhidharma-KoSa of Vasubandhu. In spite of the vehement criticism directed 
against the Ko6a, our text abounds in verbal similarities with the Karikas 
of the Ko^. Our commentary devotes about thrity-eight pages (Two sides 
of ninteen leaves) on the first AdhySLya, of which twenty-nine pages contain 
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sixty-five verses of the text and the commentary on them. A comparison 
of these verses with the forty-eight Karikas of the first Adhyaya of Ko^a 
shows such astonishing word to word similarity that one might take the 
former to be a paraphrase of the latter. This applies more or less to all other 
chapters. But what is more striking is that, our Vibhasa Vrtti bears a still 
greater similarity with the Bhasya of Vasubandhu on his own Karikas, 
fragments of which are available in the Sphutartha-Vyakhya of Ya^mitra. 
When we consider our author's vehement criticism of the Koi^a on the one hand 
and the word to word similarity, both in the text and the commentary on 
the other, we are led to the conclusion that the author of Abhidharma Pra- 
deepa is trying to correct the views of Vasubandhu as contained in his own 
Bhasya, and at the same time is preserving the non-controversial parts of 
the Karika and Bhasya. 

The style, both of the text and commentary, the references to the 
old and contemporary schools of Sarvastivada and Vaibhasika, the criticism 
of the old Sankhya teachers like Vindhyavasi and Varsaganya, the reference 
to Parasikas which are common to both-the Abhidharma Kosa-Bhasya and 
Abhidharma-Pradeepa~and the absence of any reference to the Buddhist 
scholars of the Post-Vasubandhu period prove beyond doubt that this is a 
work of some junior contemporary of Vasubandhu. 

Judged from the nature of the work, these two books, viz., the Ko^a 
and our text appear to belong to what Prof. Takakusu calls the "The school 
of Neo-Vaibhasika Sastrins" of which Vasubandhu and Samghabhadra were 
the two represenlatves, the former leaning towards Sautrantika and the latter 
holding the orthodox views. I, therefore, believe that the author of our text 
is Samghabhadra, a great contemporary and oppnent of Vasubandhu. 

Prof. Takakusu, in his learned article on^ "the Abhidharma Literature 
of Sarvastivadins" gives a detailed account of a tradition, based on the 
authority of Paramartha, according to which Samghbhadra compiled two 
works. The first was known as **Samaya-Pradeepika* which merely explains 
the doctrines of the Vibhasa. The latter was known as Nydydnusdra, which 
refutes the Abhidharma-ko^a in favour of the vibhasa. He further adds- 
"The Samaya-Pradeepika, the author himself tells us, "is a compendium of 
his earlier work Nyayanusara, which is too elaborate and abstruse for general 
students". Prof. Takakusu remarks-" Vasubandhu*s Ko^a -karika itself, being 
a summary of doctrines, was not objectionable to any follower of that system; 
the only objection being directed to the prose exposition of the Ko^ in which 
some doctrines of Sautrantikas are found incorporated. This being the case 
Sagihghabhadra cites freely the Karika of his opponent and explams them 


I. J. P. T. S. 1904-5, Page 120. 
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according to the orthodox views of his school " 

This account of Sarngbabhadra helps us to understand the astonishing 
similarity of our Text and commentary with the Ko.4a~karika and Bhasya, as 
well as the vehement criticism of Koj^a-Bhasya by our author and commentattor. 

The name Samaya-pradeepikd as translated from Chinese can as well 
mean Abhidharma-Deepa or Pradeepa. The word Samaya is a synonym of 
Abhidharma. Regarding the word Pradeepika, Prof. Takakusu remarks- *Pra- 
deepika is our conjecture; it may be some such word of like meaning'*. 

We can, therefore, safely conclude that our text Abhidharma-deepa is 
not other than this so-called Samaya-Pradeepika of Samghabhadra. 

The contents of this Chinese Samaya-Pradeepika tally quite well with our 
Text. It is reported that Samaya-Pradeepika is divided into nine chapters, the 
first being introductory and the remaining eight dovoted to the following topics — 

1. Discrimination of general subjects 

2. ,, of articular „ 

3. Causes 

4. Actions (Karma) 

5. Passions (Anujsaya) 

6. Noble Persons (Arya-marga) 

7. Knowledge (Jnana) 

8. Meditation (Dhyana) 

The Abhidharma-deepa does not contain the first introductory chapter. 
The remaining chapters are the same. The third chapter of our Text is lost 
to us. Only a few pages are available in which Karitra (causation) is discu- 
ssed. It is my conjecture that the third Adhyaya might be **Karitrddhikdra'\ 
dealing with causation and not with Xoka-Dhatu' as in the Abhidharma- 
Ko^. If this be correct our Text tallies well with the Samaya-Pradeepika. 

YoSomitra, in his Sphutartha-Ko^a-Vyakhya makes several references 
to Samghabhadra and quotes one of his verses. But this verse is not traced 
in our text. The views of Samghabhadra as referred to by him do appear in 
our Text, but neither so elaborately nor in that very language. Not a single 
verse from our Text is quoted. 

It is my conjecture that here YaSomitra is quoting from Nyayanusara 
of Samghabhadra which was primarily written in refutation of Ko^a-bhasya. 
We do meet explanations of YaSomitra, in his Sphutartha, on several points 
which appear as answers to the objections raised by the author of Abhidharma- 
deepa and its commentary. 

Thus the traditidn, the style and the relation of our Text and commen- 
tary with the Abhidharma-Ko§a-Karika and KoSa-Bhasya support our view 
that this Abhidharma-deepa is a work of Acarya Samghabhadra, a contem- 
porary of Vasubandbu, the author of Abhidharma-Ko&Ei-bha$ya. 



Section VII : Prakrit and Jainism 
12. Mohanagrha in Malli-Jnata, 

Kautilya’s Arthasastra 
And other Prakrit Literature. 

By Dr, Gustav Roth 

[Abbreviations ; Gan-T. Ganapati Sastri's Edition of Kautilya's Artha- 
sastra, Trivandrum 1924, MJ-Malli Jnata, Meyer, J. J. German Translation of 
Kautilya's Arthasastra : Das Altindische Buch VomWelt Und Staatsleben, Otto 
Harassowitz i926,Ray.-Rayapasenaijja,Samar.-Samarahganasutradhara,I3aroda 
1924 2vols, VaidyaN, V. Nayadhammakahao, Critically Edited, Poona, 1940.] 

‘'Mohanagrha” in its Prakrit form “Mohanaghara” is mentioned in the 
chapter 8: of Nayadhammakahao representing the 6th Anga of the Jaina 
Svetambara Canon. 

According to this text Malli was the daughter of King Kumbhaka be- 
fore she entered the state of a Tirthankara. For a certain purpose forseen by 
her “ohi” she ordered to have constructed a **mohanagrha”, described in the 
Malli Jnat. (Vaidy. p. 94, 95 and No. 39 of my edition.) as follows: 

Tae nam sa Malli kodumbiyapurise saddavei 2 evam, vayasi gaoohaha 
nam tubbhe devanuppiya asogavaniyae egarn maham mohanagharam kareha 
anegakhambhasayasannivittham, tassa nam mohanagharassa bahumajjhadesa- 
bhae cha gabbhagharae kareha, tesi nam gabbhagharaganam bahumajjhade- 
sabhae jalagharayam kareha, tassa narn jalagharayassa bahumajjhadesabhae 
maiiipedhiyam kareha java paccappinanti, tae nam sa 'Malli manipedhiyae 
uvarim appano sarisiyam... kanagamayim matthayacchiddam pumuppulapiha- 
11am padimam karei 2 ” 

Translation: Then Malli called her servants and spoke to them as 
follows: ”Go You, Beloved by Gk)ds, and construct a big delusive house (mo- 
hanaghara) propped on several hundreds of pillars in the A^oka tree park, 
and exactly in the middle of this delusive house six central apartments (ga- 
bbhaghara), and exactly in the middle of these central apartments a lattice 
chamber (jalaghara), and exactly in the middle of this lattice chamber a pe- 
destal with inlaid stones... upto... they reported (that the work is done). Then 
Malli made a statue of herself on the pedestal with inlaid stones, resembling 
her...... a golden one, with a hole on the top and with a lid in the shape 

of a lotus." 
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Malli used to take piece after piece of her food everyday to put it 
in the hole on the head of the statue, causing a horrible smell worse than 
that of a dead snake. 

The six garbhagrhas are thought to be grouped round the jalagrha as 
passage No. 156 of my edition shows. 

According to this passage six kings are taken separately without know- 
ing from each other to the respective ‘'garbhagrhas" to see Malli visible by 
the deceptive similarity of her statue in the central “jalagrha." Malli goes 
and removes the lid on the top and a horrible smell comes out of the hole. 
By this the six kings are taught a lesson about the deceptiveness of out- 
side beauty. 

The kings who came to marry her, are so impressed by this example 
that they loose every desire to enjoy worldy pleasures and become followers 
of Lord Mahavira. 

As far as I can see, the technical term "mohanagrha" does not occur 
in other Sanscrit Literature. I could not trace this term either in our Sanscrit 
Dictionaries or in the Kosas accessible to me as follows : Hemacandra-Ane- 
kartha Samgraha, Mankha Kosa, Hemacandra-Abhicintamani, Sasvata Koi^a 
and Amara Kosa. 

Kautilya's Artha^astra : 1,20 however refers to it. Richardt Schmidt in 
"Nachtrage zum Petersburger Worterbuch" Lpz. 1928, gives reference to this 
passage and translates: Liebeslustgemach-Chamber of exotical pleasures. 

The Paia-Sadda-Mahannavo, by H, D. T. Sheth, Calcutta, 1923, does not 
mention “Mohanagrha". 

The Abhidhanarajendrako^ of the Svetambara Vijayarajendra Suri 
(1826-1906) refers to it and gives parallel references. Woolner's Illustrated 
Ardha-Magadhi-Dictionary, vol. 4,1932, gives also evidence of it and translates : 
"A private chamber for sexual enjoyment." 

Kaut. 1,20 reads : Vastukapra4aste deSe sa-prakara-parikha-dvaram 
anekakaksya-parigatam antahpuram karayet, Ko^agrhavidhanena va madhye 
vasagrham gudha-bhitti-sancaram mohanagrham, tanmadhye va vasagrham, 
bhumigrham va asanna-kasthacaitya-devatavidhana-dvaram aneka-suruhga- 
sahcaraip, prasadam va gudha-bhitti-sopanam,su§ira-stambha-prave§apasaram 
va vasagfhain yantra-baddha-talavapatam karayed apad-pratikarartham 
apadi va karayet, ato'nyatha va vikalpayet sahadhyayi-bhayat*. I follow the 
reading, which T. Gaijapati Sastri in the I st vol. p. 98 of his edition gives. 
But instead of his reading "devatapidhana" I prefer with R. Shama Sastri 
and Jolly "devatavidhana", why, will be discussed later. 

Shama and Jolly differ from Ga^. in so far as they don't read "va 
madhye" behind "koSagrhavidhanena" and I think that Ga^. has the better 
reading here. 
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I am trying to translate : “In a place appreciated by somebody well- versed 
in architecture he shall have his castle constructed with walls, ditches and 
gates, surrounded by several circular enclosures, 

Either he shall have the bedroom constructed in the middle (of the 
palace) in the way of a treasurehouse with secret walls and passages as a 
mohanagrna-delusive house, or in the middle of this (mohanagrha) the bed- 
room, may be as a chamber in the ground, which has one door and being 
in its plan in accordance with a deity (of the building-ground), with a wooden 
temple close by and with several underground passages, may be as an upper 
storey room with secret indoor steps in the wall. 

Or he shall have the bedroom constructed with entrance and exit 
through an hollow pillar and with a trapdoor in the ground connected with 
a mechanism. He shall have it done as protection against casualities, 

Or he may vary it in a different way from this (mentioned above) in 
fear of his colleagues (of the Study of Arthas), who know all the tricks.'' 

Gan. is right when he gives the reading * Va madhye" before ‘Vasagrha" 
as it is very essential to the character of such a room to be in the middle 
according to the set form of passages mentioning items of Architecture. May 1 
remind you for instance of our parallel passage in MJ 39 with uhe formulas 
'‘bahumajjha-desabhae — bahumadhya-desabhage" in connection with '‘moha- 
nagrha". 

But the punctuation mark, which Gan. has placed behind first "vasagrha" 
is misleading, so it is not quite clear that "mohanagrha" is clearly men- 
tioned here as technical term in connection with “ko^agrha" too. 

This fact is also not clear in the Translation of Shama Sastri p. 39: 
He shall construct his own residential palace after the model of a treasure 
house, or he may have his residential abode in the center of the delusive 
chamber, provided with secret passages made into the walls..." 

By this translation Sham, simply ignores "tan" before "madhye” though 
to be found in his edition on p. 40. 

J. J. Meyer did also not understand, translating on p. 49 : Gemach der 
Liebeslust-“ chamber of love pleasures". He is wrong when he brings "tan" in 
connection with the palace in the passage: "tanmadhye va vasagrham", 
translatating : "Order in der Mitte des Wohnpalastes das Schlafgemach-Or in 
the center of the residential palace the bedroon." 

I think there is no doubt that "tan" can only be brought in 
connection with previous "mohanagrha". The security shall be more 
improved by the alternative of also placing the bedroom in the middle 
of such a "mohanagrha", after the statement before that the bedroom ha^ 
to be constructed as a "mohanagrha". Translating "chamber of erotical 
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pleasures'* Meyer felt it impossible to find the bedroom, supposed to be the 
place of pleasures, placed in the middle of this and so he brought ''tan** in 
connection with "antahpuram**. 

This clearly shows that "mohanagrha** is used here as a technical term 
to improve security. 

It is very tempting to read with Gan.: devata-pidhana-dvaram 

instead of: ,, -vidhana- „ 

when we think of the last chapter in Dasakumaracaritam and of Kaut. 12,5 
where someone in Danger is advised to enter a "daivata-pratiraa-cchidram" 
and "gudhabhittim va daivata-pratima-yuktam bhumigrham** is mentioned. 
(I prefer this reading of Gan. vol. 3, p. 178 to that of Sham, having a 
second "va’* behind "yuktam**.) Kaut. 2,5 pnik. 23 is in certain respects a 
parallel passage to Kaut. I, 20 dealing with the construction of a "koSagrha** 
but without mentioning our term "mohanagrha**. 

The passage reads: "...ekadvaram yantrayuktasopanam devata-vidhanam 
bhumigrham karayet.** (Gan. reads again "devatapi** vol. I. p. 132,5) 

As "devatavidhana** represents the '‘lectio difficilior *’ , it has to be 
found out, if we can get any proper meaning from this term. 

Meyer translates Kaut. 1,20 on P. 49, "Oder ein unterirdisches Gemach 
(soil er als Schlafgemach herrichten lassen ), das hinaus-fiihrt zu einem 
nahen Heiligtum aus Holz oder zu einer Tempelanlage - or an under- 
ground chamber (he shall have it made as a bedroom), which leads to a close 
sanctuary constructed by wood of to a construction of a temple.*' 

Meyer gives in his Note 4 another interpretation : deavatavidhana 
- Gottereinrichtung, Gdtteranlage“"arrangement for the deities, construction 
for the deities". 

Sham, translates this passage : "or in an underground chamber provi- 
ded with the figures of goddesses and of altars (chaitya) carved on the 
wooden doorframe." 

Meyer thinks of an underground passage leading from the bedroom to 
the temple. 

He translates "devatavidhana** in Kaut, 2, 5 on p. 77 : ''mit einer 
Vorrichtung fur die Gottheit - with an arrangement for the deity*' and sugge- 
sts to think of a small room with the images of deities in his Note No. 7. 

Sham, translates : "solemnised with the presence of the guardian 
deity" (p.55 ) and epm^ nearer to the right interpretation. 

We see how different interpretations the same translator gives for a 
technical term occurring in Kaut. i. 20 and Kaut. 2, 5. 

"Devatavidhana" mentioned in both passages in closest connection with 
"Bhamigfha" must have the same meaing; We read in Kaut. 2,3, prak. 22: 
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kosthakalayesu yalhoddef^am vastudevata sthapayet-In alcoves (Meyer sugg- 
ests “shrine " in note 5, p. 75 ) he shall have the guardian deities of the 
building-ground placed according to their place.” 

Meyer's tranlsation for “vastudevata” “Gottheiten der Hausstatten- 
deities of home-stalls” is not clear enough. 

The conception of “vastudevata is well known from the treatise 
Samaranganasutradhara. \Vc find a list of all guardian deities of the building 
ground for instance in vol. i, chapter 14, p. 61, starting with verse 12. 
Verse 32 reads : ityesa vastudevanam nighantuh parikirtitah - by this the 
list of the guardian deities of the building ground has been mentioned,” 

In chapt. II of Samar.vol i under the title “Vastutrayavibhaga” we 
learn that the building ground has to be divided in padas-plots-attributed 
to Brahman, who covers nine padas, and to other deities who are called 
“padadevatah” in verse lo. 

The architect has to divide the ground in “vamsas-stripes” and in 
“padas-plots” to which ther espective guardian deities, town-quarters and 
buildings are assigned, as we learn from chapt. 10, verse 5, vol. i of Samar. 

One who is well versed in the construction and planning of a town 
or any other building in connection with the respective guardian deity is 
called ”vidhana-vit”. 

We read in Samar, i. 10. 89, p. 45: 

”Suvarnakaran agne)^^ tatba vahnyupajivinah 
nivesayet karmakaran anyanapi vidhanavit.” 

The expert for planning shall settle the goldsmiths as well as the dri- 
vers and the other workers too in a place belonging to agni.” (South East.) 

This pada arrangement is also the base in the planning of a king's 
palace. About the bedroom of a king being of special interest to us in connec- 
tion withKaut. i, 20 we read in Samar. 15, 23, p. 63, vol. i: 

Preksasahgitakani syur gandharve vasavesma ca 
karya vaivasvate §ala rathanam dantinam tatha 

'The theatre, the music-rooms and the bedroom shall be constructed in 
the Gandharva (plot), the hall for the cars and the stable for the elephants 
in the plot of Vivasvant.” 

These passages of the treatise of architecture make it certain that “de- 
vatavidhana” is not “construction of a temple or arrangement for deities.” 
but a technical term of the meaning: "plan in accordance with a deity of the 
building ground.” 

So I interpret “devata,” as “vastudevata” a term well known to Kaut. 
as we have seen, and “vidhana” as the “planning/ construction” according 
to a deity of the groundplan. 
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Now it has become understandable why "devatavidhana" is specially 
mentioned in connection with ''bhumigrha*' in two passages of Kaut. 

A ‘'bhiimigrha-underground building" is constructed into the ''vastu- 
the building ground" being the base for consructions above, so the demand 
to have the construction of such a building done in accordance with the 
deities of the building ground specially in our case has become quite com- 
prehensible. 

I think this interpretation of '‘devatavidhana" gives a good sense and 
I therefore prefer the reading “vidhana to pidhana" which Gan. gives. 

Both passages in MJ and in Kaut. complete each other in an ideal 
manner. In MJ “garbhagrha" and "jalagrha" “are mentioned in amohana- 
grha", the both first terms not mentioned in Kaut, but Kaut. tells us about 
secret passages and walls in connection with ‘‘mohanagrha", in which the 
bedroom of a king and a treasure-house has to be constructed to improve 
security. 

As I said in the beginning of my paper, I am not able to trace “mo- 
hanagrha" in other Sanscrit literature. Vaidya refers to “mayasabha'* in Mbh. 
in his Notes p. 19 to MJ. 

But this term can be also traced in other Prakrit texts belonging to 
the Uvanga of the JainaSvetambara Canon, in Rayapasenaijja and Jivabhigana, 

By the kind help of the Librarian of Central Archaeological Library 
in New Delhi I could use the Edition: Rayapaseniyasuttam, Sampadaka 
Pandita Becaradas Jivaraj Dosi, Vi. samv. 1994, Prakasaka: Shambhulal 
Jayashi Shah, Gurjargrantharatna karyalaya. This text, which often is a real 
compendium of terms of architecture in its "Varnakas" has the following 
passage on p. 197 of edition metioned above: "Tesu iiarn vanasamdesu tattha 
tattha tahim tahim dese dese bahave aliyagharaga (v. I. ali), maliya-gharaga, 
kayaligharaga, layagharaga, acchanagharaga, (v. I. acchaya.) , picchaiiagharaga, 
majjanagharaga; pasahanagharaga, gabbha-gharaga, mohana-gharaga, jala- 
gharaga, jala-gharaga, kusuma-gharaga, cittagharaga, gandharvagharaga, aya- 
nsagharaga, sawarayanamaya accha java padiruva. 

The V. r. variae lectiones are from "Rajapra^niyasutra" by Bala 
Brahmacari Pandit Muni Shri Amolak Rsi Jl, which text I could use by the 
kind help of the librarian of the Digambara Library at Arrah near Patna, 

Translation: "In these forests, scattered here and there, there were 
many Alikatree-bowers, Malikatree-bowers, Kadali-bowers, Liana-bowers, 
resthouses, {I follow here the reading ‘acchaya -asana, v. i. acchaya-aksakaa* 
Bahe^a ka vrk§ in Sheth's Pkt. Dictionary, a meaning which would also fit 
in the whole of this passage), places for entertainments, swimming pools, 
dres^ng chambers, inner apartments cottages, delusive houses, Shaltree-bowers, 
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lattice-bowers, flower-bowers, picture-bowers, music-bowers, halls of mirrors 
(shish mahall), decorated with all precious stones, bright,.. upto... beautiful." 

We see that ''gabbhaghara*' and "jalaghara” here are also mentioned 
beside "mohanaghara" which terms we have met in MJ 39 in connection 
with “mohanagrha” too. 

The Commentary of Malayagiri gives the following explanation of the 
Ray. passage, quoted above: '‘mohanam maithunaseva" ramiyain mohana- 
rayaim ( ) + iti Namamalavacanat tatpradhanani grhakani mohana-grhakani 

vasabhavanani- iti Bhavah. 

Translation : " ^mohanam' is sexual intercourse, pleasure of love, sexual 
enjoyments by intercourse.'* So according to quotation from Namamala, Houses 
in which this is the main thing arc mohanagrhas= bedrooms so Bhava. 

The Com. of Abhayadevasuri says to our passage in the Malli Jnata : 
Mohanagharayam ti sammohotpadakam grham, ratigrharn va, Gabbhagharae 
tti mohanagrhasya garbhabhutani vasabhavananTti kecit, Jalagharayam ti 
darvadimayajalakaprayakudyarn yatra madhyavyavasthitain vastu bahih- 
sthitair drsyate. 

Translation: **Mohanagrha’* is a house which causes confusion, or a 
pleasure house. 

“Garbhagrhas” are bedrooms having become "garbhas** of a ‘*mohana- 
grha*', this is the opinion of some. 

"Jalagrha" is a chamber, the walls of which mostly consist of lattice 
work of wood etc,, where an object placed in the center is seen by people 
standing outside. 

The development in the meaning of our term "mohanagrha" has become 
obvious: First “mohanagrha** was used as a term of security with the function 
to mislead a person in the building. 

Second the meaning "ratigrha” arose, mentioned by the commentators 
and Bhava, when the bedroom of a king had to be constructed as a "moha- 
nagrha** too, for a king was supposed to be in high danger in his sleeping 
room according to Kaut. 

The original meaning of '‘mohana" itself is "delusive, deceptive", the 
second "mithuna-intercourse" used as an eupheraestic expression. 

It seems to me probable tha^ this modification in the meaning of 
"mohana" was influenced by the second meaning of "mohanagrha"=:"ratigrha" 
as “vasagrha". This does not exclude the possibility that later commentators 
knowing the second meaning of "mohana" transferred it to their interpre- 
tation of mohanagrha in the sense of ratigjrha in every case, after the primary 
meaning had become obsolete. In JIvabhigama ed. by the Hindi Translator 

+ these brackets are in the text. * 
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Amolak Rishi, Vir Nirvana Samvat 2445, Hyderabad, available in Jaina 
Digambara Library at Arrah, “mohanaghara” is also mentioned just beside 
'‘gabbhaghara/’ I have given the full reference in my Notes to MJ. 

The conclusion can be drawn from this that "mohanagrha" was origi- 
nally closely linked with the well known term of "garbhagrhas", which were 
arranged in a “mohanagrha'* or as a “mohanagrha" in certain cases to make the 
entrance of an outsider difficult. The Sanscrit treatises on Architecture : 
Manasara and Samar, don't mention our term. 

Conception of ^^mohanagrha** in a narrative of 
the Avasyaka-Literature 

We could make it certain from Kaut. i, 20 that a treasurehouse had 
also to be constructed as a “mohanagirha" with secret walls and passages. 

A narrative from Leumann's Ava4yaka-stories shows that “mohanagrha" 
is a conception belonging to the common possession of a cultural period of 
considerable antiquity. 

In his article: Two new evidences for the Indian origin of 1001 Nights 
ZDMG. 89, 1935, p. 302 ff. written in German, Ludwig Alsdorf has published 
and translated a text from the not printed manuscript of Leumann's AvaSyaka- 
stories, which includes a narrative referred to our subject. 

A king of Ujjain had four servants, very skilled in their respective jobs. 

We read about the fourth servant : cauttho sirighario, tariso sirigharo 
kao, jaha aigao, na kimci pecchai.-The fourth was a treasurer. He had 
constructed such a treasurehouse, that when somebody entered, he could not 
see anything! 

It is clear that the treasurer had constructed the treasure-house as a 
"mohanagrha" with secret walls and passages, when we think of our both Kaut. 
passages, I have dealt with. 

The further development in our story makes it still clearer. These servants 
came under the power of another king and had to demonstrate their abilities 
before him. We read about the fourth : '*Ta bhandariena pavesio, gao : kimci na 
pecchai ariijena darena darisiyam-Then the treasurer let (the king) enter the 
treasurehouse; when he had gone inside, he did not see anything. He was 
made to see the treasures by another door. 

There cannot be any doubt that we have the conception of a '‘mohanagrha" 
before us in this narrative. 

He, who enters such a building, will not be able to see anything first, 
as the treasures are kept safely in the^**safes” behind secret walls and passages. 
So the king thinking that the room he had entered be the real room of the 
treasurehouse, had to be taken through another door to see the hidden 
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treasures in secret places behind secret walls and passages ; Alsdorf suggests 
in his Note 4 to his translation on p. 305, to read "dasena” instead of "darepa”, 
and translates: another servant showed them to him; he also discusses as 
another possibility: “annena darena-in another way”. 

After we have learned something about the construction of a "moh- 
anagfha” from Kaut. i, 20 and of a "ko^agrha” from Kaut, 2,5 , 1 think this 
passage has been handed down correctly and does not need any emendation. 

To sum up : The definition of the term “mohanagrha” will be according 
to the different references mentiond above : A delusive house with secret walls 
and passages, in the center of which "garbhagrhas, jalagj-has, vasagrhas and 
ko^agrhas may be constructed to improve security. 

The occurrence of this technical term in Jaina Prakrit texts and in 
Kautilya exclusively as far as I can see, what Sanscrit Literature is concerned, 
gives a further evidence for close relations between Kautilya and Jaina 
Prakrit Literature, both belonging to the same Ancient Indian cultural stratum. 

“Mohanagrha” has proved as a technical term of high antiquity closely 
linked with “garbhagrha”, having become obsolete in later times, but pre- 
served in Kautilya and Jaina Prakrit Literature. 

The term “garbhagrha” survived and can be traced in Sanscrit treatisies 
about Architecture and other Sanscrit texts. 



13. Some Common Terms in Jainism and Buddhism 

By R. C. Jain, b.a. 

Jainism and Buddhism are two branches of Sramana Sanskriti. They 
have many points in common in their philosophy and religion with some 
differences in details. Their terminology is also to some extent common. A 
comparative study of these similarities and differences is very interesting and 
valuable. An attempt is made here, to make a comparative study of a few 
common terms from Jainism and Buddhism. 

I 

Section A 

According to Jainism: — 

of Virasena called explains this : \ By the 

destruction of the enemy he is called The enemy is delusion. 

By the destruction of Karmik-dust he is called 

Arihanta. I Because of absence of any secret in him he is 

called aiRf *^1 1 Being greatly worshipped and adorned 

he is called I 

According to Buddhism : — 

The following explanation is found in fqgf|[WiT (Bhartiya Vidya Bhawan) 
P. 133 foil. ^ 3?^ qi ^ ^ 

5Trq q>R5l% ^ vrnqf l He remembers Bhagwan as Arham because 

of these reasons: — 

Being far away from the vices. SiTWT ^ \ 

He is far from all the vices and stands at great distance, so much 
for Destroying the torments and all the states accompanying them by 

the path Rr 3TRWT — So much for the word 

•fR;q»?rr — hence he ie called W:? I CTOT — He has killed the enemies, in vices 

etc. 

»I?UW ?cRfT He has cut the 8?^r spokes of the circle of transmigration. 
qqRijWr He is worshipped by offerings, UPfHiqi-He abstains from 

committing sins or is devoid of secrets so he called 
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of Jainism are in agreement with 

w'W ^ and 3 ?K«rn of Buddhism im 

of Jainism and of Buddhism have difference in expressions 

but the significance of both is the same. 

The idea in both the religions about is common. According to 
Jainism : — 

3Fqrg5> il 

(Dravya-Samgraha-verse 50) 

The Arihanta should be contemplated whose soul is pure, whose body 
is a pleasure body, whose four Ghatiya Karmas have disappeared and po- 
ssesses (Perfect conation, 5f Bliss ®IT®I knowledge and Power. 

#r^R-3lf|^T3Tgf!T TTf^HT II 

(Nigama-Sara, Verse-17) 

Arihantas are those who arc entirely free from all the four destructive 
Karmas. and e???Rl2r) and are possessed of the 

higher attributes Omniscience etc. and are crowned with twentyfour extra- 
ordinary qualities. 

According to Buddhism: — 

(Vinay-Vol-i, P. 8. P. T. S.) 

Arha is calm and delivered. ?I*n% | 

Arha is Tathagala and well enlightened. 

»RT 3R?%, ?P5T SI I 

ii 

Arhanta is happy, he has no desire. The idea of 3 ll^ — egoism is rooted 
out and the net of delusion is torn away. (Sara. Nikaya) 

s?I ’it 5c*WPI destroyed is rebirth, 
lived is chaste life, done is what had to be done, after this present life 
there is no beyond. (Digha-Nikaya) 

3%wi aitfipnfnit sispmi 

ejn^'ssii ^grfr i 

(Majjhima Nik§3ra) 

He is Araham who has destroyed defilments, has lived holy life, per- 
formed what was to be done, thrown off the burden, has obtained the wedl, 
has liquidated the bonds of life and has been released by right knowlet^e. 
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When the four Ghatiya Karmas have been destroyed he does not take 
rebirth and becomes and I Ghatiya Karmas impair the fre^om 

of a soul and the destruction of those causes emergence of Wffl- 

and in the soul. This is the explanation which is 

given by Jainism. According to Buddhism too 3?^ is and 

I He has no rebirth to take 3nf^), he is released I He 

has no ; craving ?I®?T and his which is caused by ^1*1, and *ft5 

is destroyed. Thus we find that both the religions have the same explana- 
tion for I He is free from any more births, he is blissful and he po- 
ssesses perfect knowledge. 

II srrtnr 

Section A 

According to Jainism: — 

(Commentary on sthananga by Abhayadeva) 81TMi?^cT is Sl^5Tf%-i. e. flow in. 

By which the Karmas enter-into the soul is called Bhava Asrava 
and it is cause of bondage of Karmas to the soul. 

According to Buddhism, — 

what flow are called Asava ( Dhammasauga^i 
Atthakatha) W W ^ 5ltf| 

eif^arr I [Visuddhi Magga ch. 22 ] 

By clinging to the activity of body and mind the flow of existence 
into a particular family, surrounding or birth is produced. And in the sense 
of trickling always, the flow of transmigratory evilness ^ is caused by not 
controlling the senses just as the flow of water, through the uncontrolled 
holes of a pot, is kept unchecked. 

Jainism describes as inflow only while Buddhism describes it as 
outflow and inflow both. 

Section B 

According to Jainism:- 

51^ 1 29 

(Dravya Samgraha) 

The modification of soul by which Karma gets into (the soul) is to 
be known as Bh&v&svdVa, as told by Jiiia and the other (Kind of Asvava) 
is influx of Karma. 
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So to say Bhavasvava causes influx of Karmic matter. Bhavasvavas 
or the causes of Asvava are as follows: — 

qwrro «rii^ II 30 

(Drav. Sam.) 

The divisions of are 31^1^, S*ir^, and (sst^r) 

which are again subdivided as follows: — 

^'I^^cl, firw, R5I«I and 319R 

Slf^ — 3|?5I, and 'ifwf 

SIDI^ — four kinds of %^«n; four kinds of five kinds of IjfHtflt; 

and liRl and RfSI 

— W, 

— 3^«r, RR, flrar, ^ i 

These are the factors by which Asvava is caused. 

oTi^T^v^Ti^o} ^sr ginci ^iirr^T’Tf^ i 

f^or ^ IM I 

(Drav. Sam) 

That influx of matter which causes SHT^^®r etc. is to be known as 

as called by the Jina and possesses mauy varieties. This matter which 
flows into the soul obscures the real nature of soul and causes K fftc, 

(sex) etc. etc. or to say that this Karmik-matter is the canse 
of bondage and grief and births. 

According to Buddhism: — 

There are four Asavas «NR:I*I, and 3lf^3HI | 

^JRPI is craving for sensuality. VRHn is desire for becoming 
is wrong view and is not knowing the four noble truths. 

These are the causes which conduce to rebirth and grief. 

Some formulas express the meaning thus:- * 

?ft aw?' ?rii?’wan firgnt l (Explained 

above in eilwi) aigqRra ^gf^g i 

(Vinaya Pitaka M^avagga) 

Thousands of Bhikkhus were freed from defilements (Asvavts) and 
free from further existence. 

Here Asavas are referred to as Klesas or defilements or evU states. 
Rooting out of these defilements leads f?g% liberation. . 
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The causes of Asvava when compared we find that of 

Buddhism is like of Jainism; of Jainism is like of Buddhism 

and of Buddhism comes under in Jainism. ^FTO^ of Buddhism 

is like the 5rHT^ of five senses in Jainism. In this way we find that the 
causes which lead to rebirth-grief and bondage are similar in both the 
religions though they differ in expressions. 

Now the conditions produced by or the fruits produced by Asvavas 
are the obscuring of knowledge, the impairing of happiness, the rise of evil 
states and many births. To be more clear both the religions have the same 
view about the fruits of Asava. 

But what is to be marked is this that Jainism has explained the 
process of Asvava as to how it takes place. The Karmik-matter adheres to 
soul and then gives rise to various fruits. But Buddhism has missed this 
point. It does not explain what is to flow and where it is to flow. 

Hence we can say that the causes and fruits of Asvava are similar 
according to both the systems but the point of the process of Asvava or 
the systematic explanation of the flow of something has been missed by 
Buddhism while Jainism has recorded a methodical explanation of it. 

in 

Section A 

According to Jainism : — 

(Abhidhana Rajendrakosha) 
stands for the prompting of *1% movement and the idea of it is 
moving. 

(Abhi -Raj) moving is and the 

range of it is I That is the path of one’s movement called I 

Accordnig to Buddhism : — 

= from movement, posture and deportment (Pali-English 

Dict-lt W. Rhys Davids) 

= Way of deportment and mode of movement, 
in Jainism means the path of movement, while in Buddhism 
it means the way of movement as well as other activities. Such as, modes 
of deportment and behaviour. 

Section B 

According to Jainism 

H 

[NiyamasSira, G. 6.] 
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A saint who walks upon a path (free from living beings) ... carefully 
seeing it at a distance of arms-length a head is called observing 

carefulness in walking. 

[Mutachara ch. V, G. 302]. 

One who has undertaken the activity of should move further 

looknig ahead carefully for a distance of four arms-length. 

Thus means the range or the path of one's movement. 

According to Buddhism : — 

fq ^sxft^qr^fr 1 

Among observing Iriyapathas, for one walking to and fro is suitable, for 
others either lying down, standing or sitting is suitable. 

(Visuddhi Magga, P. 86.-Bhartiya Vidya Bhavan) 

giq55> % i ^R^Tq^xert | ?fic?nq^> 

fq, % qq.f^ 1 sr fq qmrft^ 

X=[S?Xq.R...I fq TT^ I ext q5m^^|RT ^ifoT^ 

ftqferRF 3?3fq^3nf^ qRif^ 1 

[Vis. Magga. P. 71 — B. V. B.] 

How it is to be known that this person possessses a lustful conduct ? 
His conduct is to be known by f^^, and I 

Whosoever is lustful in his conduct is graceful in his natural gait etc. 
etc... In standing up he is comfortable and polite in manner. And the same 
in sitting down. He prepares his bed slowly and evenly, gradually lying 
gathers his limbs and parts and sleeps comfortably. This comparision leads 
us to the distinction that Jainism has taken only the movement of ground 
as the |ft5?rq<r while Buddhism has given it a wider meaning by including 
four activities into it, which may be called as modes of deportment or postures. 
Those activities are walking, standing, sitting and lying down. 

IV 

Section A 

According to Jainism : — 

^tnor i 

[Karakandachaiiu. I. 3]. 

In this Jambudvfpa, the foremost of the continents, the lamp of the 
islands, marked by the Jambh tree* 

According to Buddhism : — 
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5j*ns^ 5srjf|k: \ 

[Abhidhannakoshah Satikab-P. 70. Rahula ^nkkritya3'ina] 

There is a Jambu-tree near Anavatapta-sea, hence it is called 
Jambudvipa. 

Both the religions have common ground for the explanation of the 
et}nnology of this word and is named after the tree of Jambu. 

Section B 

According to Jainism : — 

There are three divisions of the Universe called as 
and I ^ gang 1 

[Nayakumara Chariu, I. 3] 

The Middle division gsig or is made up of many 

islands and oceans. 

«T% g reg > 1 

[Naya-ku-ch. I. 6] 

The first of them is the great Jambudvipa. 

[Tatvartha Sulva ch. Ill] 

There are many islands and oceans of auspicious names such as 
Jambudvipa and Lavapa-Samudra etc... 

[Karakanda Chariu I. 3.] 

Jambudvipa is girted round by Lavapa Samudra like a ring. 

I pTat. Su. ch. Ill] 

These islands and oceans are double, in size, to each other respecti- 
vely encircling one another, and their shape is like a ring. Jambudvipa is 
ffi round (wheel like) its diameter is one Lakh Yojans and in the middle 
of it there is the mountain Mem. 

mw Wftit 'ran I ^«> 

[Triloka Prajhapti. IV] 

In that , there are seven excellent countries. From the south 

of the Jambfidvlpa there are Bh&rata, Hemavata, Hari, Videha, Ramyaka, 
Kerahyavata and Aiifivata which are separated by high Mountains. 
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According to Buddhism : — 

There is a which is called as It is made up of 

many oceans, mountains and islands. 

cm 

81^ I ^0HJul5% 1 uRflw ^hii: 

arf|: qf?%u I 

[Adhidharmakosbah Satikah. Ill 48-49] 

On that Kahchana Bhumandala the first mountain is Meru-in this 
way there are eight mountains and the last is Nimindhara. They are encircling 
each other respectively. There are four islands encircling the Nimindhara, 
and the last of all are Chakra vala mountains which encircle these four islands. 

1 [ibid III 51] In between 

these mountains there are seven oceans like water-ditches 

RrqrFci^^%^;T: [ibid III 52-53] 

The last of all is which is between the Nimindhar and 

its size is 3,20,000 Yojanas. 

In this there are four islands, out of them one is Jambudvipa 

situated in the South of Meru. 

fsrqRl: 5 rwrf%: i III 53. Hiifisrataisr it is of 
the shape of a cart. Each of its three arms is of the length of 2000 Yojanas 
and one more is of three and a half Yojanas. 

'r9n5i*Sr%(3®*is*iiq) n^mi^sira. i 

In the north of Jambudvipa there are nine Kitadrayah-mountains. 
Then there is Himalaya. In the north of Him^aya there is great and deep 
ocean SR^cRI which is before »R=«roii?!l Mountain. aisr? 3 «cn?i. »f*n-%?S-srg-- 
swit filUxSl^ I Four rivers Ganga, Sindhu, Vakshu and Sita rise 
from Anavatapta-sea. 

As regards the shape, size and the situation of both the religions 

put forward different accounts. 

According to Jainism it is wheel-like round; Meru-Mountain is in the 
centre of it; there are seven countries in it, of which Bharata is one, it 
is surrounded by Lava^^a Samudra and the diameter of the is 

1,00,000 Yojanas. On the other hand Buddhism describes it ^ having a 
shape of a cart; its three arms are 2,ooo Yojanas each in length; it is tatuated 
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in the south of the Meru-Mountain; it is situated in the Mahodadhi Ocean; 
it has Ganga, Sindhu, Vakshu and Sita rivers. So it is clear that according 
to Buddhism is while according to Jainism is a country 

in I 

V 

Section A 

According to Jainism : — 

3 I«T: 

That which has a nature of coming in and going out is pudgala. 

The atoms gather into a molecule and disappear, so it is called I 

According to Buddhism : — 

3 fa gfw *R5(^ % g>»i3r i 

[Visudnhi-Maggaj 

3 means hell and those which fall into it are called So 

those which fall into hell are called 3 ”^®^ Hence wc find a different expla- 
nation from both the religions. 

According to Jainism : — 

The substance is divided into two catagories-Soul (Living-being), and 
matter (Non-living being). Then the matter is described as follows: — 

3«f5)3it 31 * 1 ^ \ 

(Dravya Samgraha, 15) 

Ajiva contains five principles-Pudgala, Dharma, Adharma, Akasa and 
Kala. Pudgala has form and many other qualities such as shape etc., while 
the rest have no form. 

14 [Tattvartha Sutra, ch V] Pudgals have form. 

3 R^: 123 25 [Tattvartha Sutra, ch. VJ. Pudgal possesses 

the qualities of touch, taste, smell and colour. 

Pudgala is found in the form of atoms and molecules. 

According to Buddhism : — 

q g piT ^ ...^ i 

[Majghima Nikaya, ch. 78] 

The individual-man who is possessed of these ten qualities is called 
Srama^a, the unconquemble. 

if ^ »rl^, if if %rir% ^ i 

[Vinaya-Mahavagga, -Verse 14] 
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There is no teacher of mine, nobody is there like me and even in 
this world and the world of gods there is no rival person to me. 

SI ^ gssi^ 3 SI Oh Bhikhus, know- 

ingly a person under the age of 19 years should not be granted ordination. 
(Vinaya-Mahavagga). 

The above discussion makes it clear that Jainism maintains ^ as a 
non-living substance, that is, a mattar which has no life while Buddhism 
has used it as an individual having life, just as 1 According to 

Jainism a man is made of two substances— living and non-living. The first 
is the soul or consciousness while the latter is the material body in which 
the soul resides for a particular period. On the other hand Buddhism takes 
as a living person or living organism. 

This discussion makes it clear that Jainism and Buddhism differ very 
little in their philosophical background. The difference is visible in details 
and in the subsequent development of ideas and explanations. A comparative 
study of these two religions will prove of great importance in understading 
fully the historical development of philosophical and ethical conceptions. 



Section VIII : History 

14. Eastern Ganga Inscriptions in The Tamil Country 

By Dr. D. C. Sircar, m.a., Ph.D. 

There is an inscription on the east wall of the second Prakara of the 
Rahganatha temple at Srirangam in the Trichinopoly District (No. 53 of 
1892 S././., Vol. IV, p. 140, No. 500). It is dated in the ninth regnal year 
of the Pandya king Maravarman Sundara-Pandya who ascended the throne 
in A.D. 1216. According to this record, the date of which falls in A.D. 1224- 
25, the managers of the temple of Rahganatha colluded with the Ottar to 
the detriment of the income of the temple. Of the same period there are 
two inscriptions on the west wall of the rock near the Arulala Peruma 4 
temple at Conjeeveramin the Chingleput District (Nos. 444-45 of 1915; A.R.S.£-, 
1919-20, p. 22). The second of these two inscpiptions is dated in the twen- 
tieth year (Adi 12, SaptamI, Monday, A^vati) of the reign of Rajarajadeva 
(apparently the Chola king Rajaraja III, A.D. 1216-46) and records the gift 
of 128 cows and 4 bulls by Aniyahkabhimadeva-rahutta (no doubt Ganga 
Anahgabhima III Rauta, circa A.D. 1211-38), the lord of Kalihga, for four 
perpetual lamps in the temple. The other inscription is dated in the nine- 
teenth year (Mina sudi pahchami, Wednesday, Revati) of an unspecified reign 
which can hardly be of any one other than the Chola king Rajaraja III and 
records the gift of the village of Udaiyakamam in the Antarudra vishaya by 
Somaladevi-mahadevi, queen of Ganga Anantavarman-rahuttaraya (i.e. Ana- 
figabhima III), for the dail}^ worship and offerings to the god. The Ganga 
king, some of whose hirudas are mentioned in the record, is stated to have 
camped at Abhinava-Varanavasi or Abhinava- Varanasi which is often believ- 
ed to be no other than Conjeeveram (Kanchipura), the findspot of the records. 

On the strength of the above three inscriptions. Dr. T.V. Mahalingam, 
who substantially follows Dr. N. Venkataramanayya {Bhdrati, Vol. XXII, 
1945, Part I, pp. i6iff., 54ifE.; Part II, pp. 57!!.) believes in *‘a Ganga 
invasion of the Tamil country as far as Srirangam near modem Trichinopoly 
by AnaAgabhima in the early years of the Chola king Rajaraja III" (List 
of Papers and Summar^s, I.H.C., Gwalior Session, pp. 303 i)* He further 
says, "This led to the prevalence of unsettled conditions in the area cover- 
ed by the present Tanjore District and dislocated the temple worship at 
Srirangam." Both Dr. Venkataramana3^a and Dr. Mahalingam take the word 
0/^ in the Srirangam inscription in the sense of 04 <Jiyas or Oriyas, but while 
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the former scholar (who depends on No. 444 of 1919 and ignores No. 445) 
appears to think that Gahga Anahgabhima III was present at Kafichl in the 
nineteenth year of his own reign, the latter suggests that the Conjeeveram 
inscriptions indicating his presence at that place are both dated in the regnal 
years of the Chola king Rajaraja III. Although the astronomical details of 
the dates do not tally with those of the expected dates in the reign of the 
Chola king, there is little doubt that the nineteenth year of an unspecified 
reign mentioned in No. 444 should be attributed to the reign of Rajaraja 
III, ‘which is referred to in No. 445. There are apparently some mistakes in 
the astronomical details of both the dates.* It is impossible to ignore the 
fact that the style of dating noticed in the records is found in many other 
Chola inscriptions but in none of the records of the Gahga king Anahga- 
bhima III of Orissa. 

The conclusions reached by Drs. Venkataramanayya and Mahalingam 
in regard to the interpretation of the above three inscriptions are open to 
serious objections. In the first place there is absolutely no evidence in favour 
of the identification of Abhinava-Varanasi with Conjeeveram while there is 
definite proof to show that it w^as the name of Gahga Anahgabhima's capital 
to be located at modern Cuttack, the chief city of Orissa. Secondly, it is 
impossible to believe that if the Gahga king conquered the Tamil country 
and was present at Conjeeveram in that region, he would date his Conjeeve- 
ram inscriptions not in his own reckoning but in the regnal years of the Chola 
king whom he had defeated. Thirdly, the Gahga king Anahgabhima III was 
one of the most devout Vaishnavas known from Indian history and it is 
imix)ssible to think that, when he was himself present in the Tamil country, 
he would have caused dislocation in the worship at the Srirangam Temple 
of Rahganatha who represents a form of Vishnu and is venerated by the 
Vaishnavas throughout the whole of India. Fourthly, the interpretation of 
the word attar as the people of Orissa is extremely doubtful. Let us take 
up these four points one by one. 

We know that the Gangas had originally their capital at Kalihga- 
nagara which has been identified with modern Mukhalingam near Chicacole or . 
Srikakulam. But the Gahga monarch Anantavarman Cho^agahga (A, D. 
1078-1147) conquered the Puri-Cuttack region of Orissa from the SomavamSis 
and his successors are known to have transferred the Gahga capital in the 
present Cuttack (Kataka) area. This new Gahga capital is mentioned as VS- 
ranasi-kataka in both the Puri Copper-plate inscriptions of Narasiihha IV 

♦Adi 12, SaptamI, Aivati (A^vini) in the twentieth year of Rajaraja III 
ttallies with the 8th July, A.D. 1235. But the week-day was Sunday and not 
Monday as given in the record. 
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who ascended the throne about A.D. 1378 (Bhandarkar's List, Nos. 1122 and 
1125; 7. A. S. B., Vol. LXIV, Part I. pp. 136 ff., 151 ff.). The TanU-i- 
Firuz Shahl of Shams-i-Siraj Afif, while describing Sultan Firuz Shah's ex- 
pedition against the kingdom of Jajnagar (i. e. the Gahga kingdom of Orissa) 
in A.D. 1360 during the reign of Bhanu III (circa A.D. 1352-78), mentions 
the same city on the river Mahanadi as Banarasi or Varanasi (Ray, 

Vol. I, p. 491). The Nagari copper-plate inscription of King Anahgabhima 
III himself, which I have recently edited in the Epigraphia Indica^ records 
several grants of the king when he was stationed at the same city mentioned 
there as Varanasi-kataka, Abhinava-Varanasi and Abhinava-Varanasi-kataka, 
There is no doubt that this city is the same as the modern Cuttack or Ka- 
taka, the chief city of Orissa. A tradition recorded in the Mddald Pdnjl (ed. 
A.B, Mahanti, Cuttack, 1940, p. 27) seems to suggest that it was Gahga Anah- 
gabhima III who built the city of Varanasi (Abhinava-Varanasi-kataka) and 
made it his capital. According to this tradition, a Gahga king named Anah- 
gabhima was at first ruling from the city called Chaudvara-kataka on the 
northern bank of the Mahanadi. One day he crosssd the river and reached 
the village of Varavati in the Kudinda Dandapata on its southern bank where 
he noticed a sydmala bird (possibly a female cuckoo) killed by a vaka (Indian 
crane) near the temple of the god Vi^ve^vara. Considering this to be a good 
omen, the king built a city there and gave it the name Vanarasi-kataka (Va- 
ranasi-kataka). Then he left Chaudvara-kataka and made the new city his 
residence. It will be seen that the Conjeeveram inscription of his queen So- 
maladevi records a grant made by the queen in favour of the Arulala Peru- 
maj temple when her husband was stationed at Abhinava-Varanasi exactly 
as some of the king’s own grants were made from his residence at the same 
city according to the Nagari plates. The Conjeeveram inscriptions therefore 
do not prove that the Gahga monarch ever encamped at Kanchipuia. 

The Conjeeveram inscriptions are dated in the regnal reckoning of the 
Chola king Rajaraja III. This fact shows beyond doubt that the country 
around Conjeeveram was regarded as forming a part of the dominions of the 
Chola king. If Gahga Anahgabhima III succeded in conquering the above 
region, there would have been no question of referring to the years of the 
reign of a ruler who had been ousted. It appears that both Dr. Venkatara- 
nianayya and Dr. Mahalingam are conscious of this difficulty; but their atte- 
mpts to explain it away are most unconvincing. The former scholar speaks 
in this connection only of No. 444 of 1919, in which the name of the Chola 
king finds no mention, and totally ignores No. 445 of 1919 which is clearly 
dated in the twentieth regnal year of Ra}araja III, although there cannot 
be any doubt that the two inscriptions are inseparably associated with each 
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other. On the other hand Dr. Mahalingam says, "Probably this visit of the 
Gahga king with his wife to Kanchi had no political significance. Obviously 
they undertook only a pilgrimage tour to the city." He apparently forgets 
that this conjecture does not at all reconcile the dating of one of the Con* 
jeeveram records clearly in the Chola king’s regnal reckoning with the Gahga 
conquest of the Tamil country. 

There is evidence to show that Gahga Anangabhima III was a saintly 
Vaish^ava, We have pointed out elsewhere (Or. Hist. Res. Journ., Vol. I, pp, 
48-49) that this king, according to a tradition of the MddalU PdHjt (op. cit., 
pp. 26-27) became a niler of the Rduta or feudatory class after having dedi- 
cated all his possessions including the kingdom in favour of the god Puru- 
shottama-Jagannatha of Puri (e nagara-Katake thdi $rl-Purushottama-Srt- 
Jaganndihadevanku samasta Samar pi Rduta-pane thddnti). The same work also 
says how from that time the Gahga kings did not enjoy formal coronation at 
the time of their accession as they considered the god the real ruler of their domi- 
nions (Odishd-rdjya-rajdsrl-Jaganndtha-mahdprabhu emanta kahi abhisheka 
nohile). We have also shown (J-K.H.R.S., Vol. I, pp. 251-53) that Anahga- 
bhima III and his successors called themselves Rduta (Sanskrait Rdjaputra), 
that the kingdom of Anangabhima III is mentioned in one of his Bhubane- 
swar inscriptions as the Purushottama-sdmrdjya (i.e. Purushottama-Jaganna- 
tha's empire) and that in some records of Bhanu II (circa A.D. 1305-27) who 
was the great-great-grandson of Anangabhima III, the god Purushottama- 
Jagannatha (in one instance called devddideva) is mentioned as that king’s 
overlord. The fact that the present Maharajas of Puri, who are modem repre- 
sentatives of the medieval imperial rulers of Orissa, consider themselves 
servants of the god Purushottama-Jagannatha of Puri, no doubt shows the 
continuity of the fiction first introduced by Anangabhima III by dedicating 
his kingdom to the god. An unpublished Bhuvaneswar inscription, recently 
examined by me, shows that the Vaishnava king Anangabhima III was known 
even to his Saiva officers as a Bhagavat. This shows that he was regarded 
by his subjects as a saint. We therefore consider it impossible to believe that 
this Vaishnava king was responsible for the dislocation of worship at the 
Vaishnava shrine of Srirangam when he was himself present in the Tamil country. 

As regards the ottar with whom the priests of the Srirangam temple 
colluded to the detriment of the income of the temple about A.D. 1224-25, 
it may be pointed out that the expression has been differently interpreted. 
Mr. Venkatasubba Ayyar (Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVII, p. 193, note 4) takes it 
to mean "those who have undertaken to do a thing or given an agreement 
(to The temple)." We have no doubt that Mr. Ayyar's inteipretation of the 
word is correct. 
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The correct interpretation of the Conjeeveram inscriptions seems to 
be that Somaladevi, one of the queens of the Anahgabhima III alias Ananta- 
varman, was a Chola princess, possibly a daughter or sister of Rajaraja III, 
and that she was staying with her relatives in the Tamil country for some 
months in the nineteenth and twentieth years of the reign of the said Chola 
king. During this stay she twice visited the Arulala Perumal temple at Con- 
jeeveram, She granted in favour of the deity, on the first occasion, a village 
called Udayakama in Antarudra-vishaya, probably situated in her own 
jagir in fhe dominions of her husband, while on the second she made a grant 
in the god’s favour in the name of her husband who was then residing at his 
capital at Abhinava-Varanasf, i. e. Cuttack, in Orissa. The name of the queen 
may suggest that she was bom of a princess of Kannada origin. The grant 
of a village lying in one kingdom in favour of a deity in some other kingdom 
is known from other instances also. No. 154 of S. 1 . 1 , Vol. XI (Part II, pp. 
192 ff.) registers the gift of the village of Kanakapura in Kundur 500 (Dhar- 
war District) for burning incense in the temple of Somanathadeva of the 
Saurash^ra vishaya (Kathiawar) by the Kadamba Hahama^dale^vara Jayake§i- 
deva at the time of his marriage under the direction of his father-in-law 
and overlord, Chalukya Vikramaditya VI (A. D. 1076-1126) of Kalyapa. 

We do not believe that there is any evidence worth the name to 
think that Ganga Anangabhima III conquered the Tamil country and visited 
Conjeeveram. 



15. Notes on the Eran Stone Inscription of Samudragupta 

By Prof. Jagan Nath, m.a. 

1. The Inscription is Posterior to the reign of Samudragupta 

The Eran inscription of Samudragupta has been published by Dr. 
Fleet in Clf, III, pp. 18-21. It is a fragmentary record. The first six lines 
containing the first verse and about three fourths of the second verse, are 
completely lost. From lind 8 to 24 a few syllables in the beginning of each 
line are gone. The stone is also broken away at the bottom and an indefinite 
portion of the text is lost and we can form no idea about the extent of 
the record. The extant portion in the opening lines runs as follows : 

line 1 

8 [11] ^ ^ 

10 [w— V.] [i]”^ 

11 [--] ^ 

12 [■“-] [m] * ? 

The second verse has ended in line 8. 

The first half of verse 3 appears to contain a complete idea. It may be 
put in the prose order as follows : 5Rrg?gB: I The use 

of the Perfect tense would mean that Samudragupta was not alive at the 
time the inscription was composed. Dr, Fleet, however, construed the verb 
as referring to some predecessor of Samudragupta. He says, “From the 
occurrence of the wwd babhuva in line 9, the first part of the inscription 
probably mentioned some of his ancestors. But, that the inscription did not 
extend to the time of any of his successors is shown by the fact that none 
of their names can be fitted into any of the places where letters are illegible 
in lines ii to 24; consequently the prowess etc, described in these lines are 
those of Samudragupta".^ 

As regards the suggestion of Dr. Fleet that the first part of the in- 
scription probably mentioned some of Samudragupta's ancestors, it has to 
be noted that there are only two verses preceding the mention of Samudra- 


I. CII, III, 19 
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gupta’s name in the inscription of the first verse nothing has been preserved 
and so it is impossible to say what it actually contained. But whatever is 
left of the second verse, appears to pertain to Samudraguta. In line 8, the 
two missing syllables in the beginning were most probably vismd and this 
line may be read as • The mention of gifts of gold- 

in line 7 may easily be referred to Samudragupta, who alone in the 
official Gupta genealogies is given the epithet bestowing 

many crores of lawfully acquired cows and gold. This verse, therefore, purports 
to say that by his munificient gifts of gold, Samudragupta caused the people 
to forget even great kings of the past like Prthu and Raghava. The second 
verse, therfore, does not refer to Samudragupta’s ancestors, but to Samudra- 
gupta himself. 

The verb babhOva occurs in the first half of verse 3 and has, evident- 
ly, for its subject the only occurring noun in the nominative i. e. Samudra- 
gupta. The second half of this verse cannot be connected with any of his 
predecessors, for they are not known to have deprived all other kings of their 
royal fortunes. Samudragupta alone is known as the exterminator of all kings 
Sarvardjocchetta. By no stretch of imagination can we connect the verb babhuva 
with any of the preceding verses. As explained above the second verse 
mentions Samudragupta’s charities. It is clear beyond doubt that the sense 
is complete within the verse itself and has not extended to the third verse. 
Verses 2 and 3 do not form what is technically called a yugma. With the 
second verse intervening between the first and the third, it is out of question 
that the verb babhUva in the third verse should have anything to do with 
the first verse the contents of which are unknown to us. 

As regards the second part of Dr. Fleet’s statement, that the names 
of none of Samudragupta’s successors can be fitted into the lacunae, up to line 
24, it is of course evident that the entire description refers to to Samudragupta 
sdone; but the stone is broken away at the bottom, and in the circumstances 
it cannot be ascertained how far it extended and what its concluding part 
contained. This portion might easily be supposed to have contained the 
name of a succe^or of Samudragupta. But even if it did not contain the 
name of a successor of Samudraguta, our conclusion is not invalidated. In 
view of the fact that the verb babhUva has been used, as shown above, for 
Samudragupta, the inscription has to be regarded as posterior. 

II. Meaning of die compound ‘Paurusaparaknuna-datta-Sulka.* 

The a>mpoond 'pauru§aparakramadatta£ulka’ occurs in the following 
verse of this inscription; 
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- - q^err nis^rqlsr- 

- fsT^ll 

The word Sulka in the first line of this verse has been taken by Dr. Fleet 
in the sense of dower and he has translated the line thus; 'whose dower 
was provided by (his) manliness and prowess*. The late Dr.K.P. Jayaswal 
also understood the line as conveying a similar meaning as is clear from his 
following observation: 

“Wife was never so honoured as Samudragupta honoured Dattadevi. 
In the greatest moment of his triumph at Eran the Emperor of All India 
proudly remembered his life-partner and the day of his marriage when the 
dowery consisted of only the manliness of her lord**.^ 

The lexiconic meanings of Sulka are, i. custom-duty, 2. money ad- 
vanced to ratify a bargain, 3. Purchase price of a girl, 4. nuptial present; 5. 
dowry, 6. Present given by the bride-groom to his bride.* In order to deter- 
mine the particular sense in which ^ulka has been used in the Eran inscri- 
ption, the best method is to study some parallel passages in which the word 
occurs, compounded with 'paurusa* and ‘parakrama* or a synonym for the 
same. The following are a few important parallels 

(a) In the Ram^yana the word occurs in the following verses uttered 
by Janaka, when Rama had successfully bent and broken the bow:- 


sn8N''§i??n ^ ^ g?wu 

Tiwl 3t JWi 


In both these verses means 'she whose price is valour', i. e. 

who is to be won or obtained in marriage only by the merit of personal valour, 
(b) The following verse occurs in the Bhagavata Purana: 


^ fdi: ‘sraagntit .. .. .. 


Here there is a reference to brides who had been won in a sveyamvara 
by the display of valour (lit. by the bride-price of valour) having overthrown 
the vali^t heroes headed by the King of Cedi. ;. v 


1. History of India 130 A.D. to 330 A.D., p. 208. 

2. Apu’s Sanskrit English Dictionary. 
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(c) In the Raghuvamsa of Kalidasa, the word occurs in the following 

verses 

iipi sftsa ?g: %ift: stRl?wrsjsi?sr: i 

^ ^ sig§<i*w ii xi, 38 

Here we are told that Janaka ‘felt oppressed on account of the condition 
of the ‘bride-price’ for his daughter-which consisted of the power to bend 
the bow-on seeing the tender body of the youth (Rama) and thinking of 
the bow whicoh was unbendable.’ 

Further, 

xi, 47 

Here, Janaka, is said to have heartily approved of the ‘purchase-price’ which 
consisted of the valour ^Wl)of Rama and offered him Sita. 

In the verses quoted above the word (lit. she whose price 

consisted of valour) has been used for a maiden, the condition for winning 
whose hand was the possession of manly prowess which was to be displayed 
by the suitor according to specific conditions. The compound 
in the Eran inscription is an exact parallel to the compound occur- 

ring in the quotations given above. It may therefore, be, inferred that the 
father of Dattadevi had laid down as a condition precedent to her marriage 
that the suitor seeking her hand must give proof of ph3^cal strength and 
courage in some way the exact nature of which is not known to us. This 
may, however, be regarded as certain that Samudragupta had won Dattadevi 
in an open contest like those known to us in the case of Rama and Aijuna, 
by the performance of some valiant and heroic deeds and thus fulfilling the 
conditions for the marriage laid down by Dattadevi’s father. 



16 . The Yedic Gana and the Origin of the Republics 

By Shki Ram Sharan Sharma, m. a. 

K. P. Jayaswal who did pioneer work in bringing the ancient Indian 
republics to prominent notice in the framework of Indian history writing 
observed the following about their origin :-The hyms of the Rik and Atharva, 
the view of the Mahabhdrata and the tradition which Magasthenes heard in 
India in the 4th century B. C., all point to the fact that republican form 
of government in India came long after monarchy, and after the early Vedic 
agey This view does not seem to accord with the evidence of the early and 
the later Vedic literature. Gana, the technical word for the republic is found 
at fortysix places in the Rigveda, at nine places in the Atharvaveda and at 
several places in the Brdhmanas. In most cases it has been interpreted in the 
sense of 'assembly' or 'troops'. For a few years after 1910 there raged a 
controversy as to the meaning of the term. In explaining the word Malava 
gana Fleet translated it as tribe. Jayaswal translated it as an assembly or 
government by assembly, and was supported by Dr. F. W. Thomas. As a 
matter of fact, if taken in the chronological order both the interpretations 
may be correct. It may be noted that in the RV,, AV, and the Brdhmanas 
the Maruts are repeatedly described as a gana^. Since they were the sons of 
Rudra, their gana in this sense was a tibal unit. Later on this meaning 
tended to be obsolete. For instance in the Malava gana the term M^ava did 
not indicate all the people of their state. A non-Brahmana and a non-Ksatriya 
would be called Mdlavya. The same was the case with the K§udrakas®. In 
other words the Vaisyas and Sudras living in that state would not be regatded 
as Malava proper. At another place it is stated that the slaves and serfs of 
Malava and the Ksudraka would be known as Mdlavya and Ksaudrakya but 
this would not apply to their children,^ This is a dear indication that the 

1. K. P. Jayaswal: Hindu Polity (2nd edn,. Bangalore, 1943) p, 23. 

2. jRV,, I. 64. 12; V, 52. 13 & I 4 J 53. 10; 56. i; 58, I & 2; 

VI. 16. 24; X. 36. 7; 77, i; III. 32. 2; VII. 58. i; IX. 96. 17; 

AV.. XIII. 48; IV. 13. 4; datapaths Br. V. 4. 3. 17. 

3. KSiiki on PS^ni V. 3. 114. 

4. PataHjali on Pacini IV. i. 168. ft 

I SRW. tWf fit fl I 
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Milava and the Ksudraka republics were based on slavery and serfdom. 
Taking the two references together it implies that the slaves and serfs of 
these republics corresponded to the Vaisyas and Sudras. Such a kind of 
class-distinction between fellow members is not to be found in the tribal 
gana of the Vedic age. 

The tribal character of the Vedic gana is evident from what we know 
about the Maruts. They have been described as sons of Rudra numbering 
forty-nine® or sixty-fhree and divided into seven groups, each consisting of 
nine.® There are several references to Wveganas of Devas in the Vedic literature.’ 
In the Puranic and epic literature which have recorded our earliest traditional 
history there are copious illusions to the ganas of gods and demons. It is 
needless to add that they were nothing but the reflections of the gana 
organization existing among the people. In every case members of a gana 
are represented as having the same ancestor. A striking thing is that several 
of the ganas mentioned in these traditions bear matronymics. For instance 
there existed the gana of the Aditya derived from the name Aditi.® This may 
lead us to suppose that the female element was also associated with the 
gana but actually speaking there is no direct proof of this. There are seven 
references in the RV. and AV. about the association of woman with the 
Vidatha but none in case of the gana.^ 

There is no doubt that the tribal gana acted also as an assembly. 
Griffith has translated this term at several places in the RV, as an assembly 
of gods or men. Thus Tndra is invited to drink Soma in the assembly of 
the gods.^® 

In Roman assemblies fighting and voting went together. That may 
have been possible with the gana to whose military character there are 
numerous references. There is repeated mention in the RV , and AV, of the 
strong and vigorous ganas of Maruts in the sense of army and troops, “ at 
times under the command of the Sun or Indra.‘“ Heroes are described as 

5. Tdf^ya Mahdbfdhmana XTX. 14. 2 1 

6. Satapatha Brdhmana, II. 5 - 12; RV. VIII, 96. 8.; TaiUiriya Br. i. 6. 2. 3. 

7. RV; IV. 35. 3; TaiUiriya Br, II- 8. 6. 4. ^a, Br., XIII. 2. 8. 4. 

8. Adiparva ch. 60. 36-39 ('Bhandarkar Oriental Institute, Poona, 1933 )- 

9. R. S. Sharma : Tidatha : the earliest folk-assembly of the Indo-Aryans’, 
Journal of Bihar Research Society, vol. I, Pts. 3-4 (1952), PP- 431-2. 

10. RV. VI 41. I. 

11. RV; V. 61. 13. 

12 . AV., XIII. 4 - 8 ; RV; III. 35. 9 - 
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marching in gaiias or companies. The troops of Maruts are called to the 
rescue of man. ** The gat^as seem to have been well equipped with swift 
steeds and well provided with weapons. It seems that their chief war 
equipments were bows, shafts and quivers. In the light of what is known 
about the relations between the primitive tribes it may be presumed that 
these tribal republics were always hostile to one another and in a perpetual 
state of warfare. It is stated for example that Brihaspati destroyed the 
obstructive Vala with the loudshouting gana and drove away the cattle. At 
another place Pusana is invoked to lead the gana of men that longs for kine 
to win the spoil. ” On the analogy of the gentile organization it can be 
said that the gana was a self-acting armed organization, every member of 
which bore arms. It is the remnant of such a kind of organization that is 
found later on in the ten dyudhajivi samghas of Paiiini and four vdrtd 
iastropajivi samghas of Kautilya. The latter term probably indicated that 
these republics had not evolved permanent class divisions in which only the 
ruling class possessed the power of arms as against the disarmed mass of 
the ruled class. Hence it would appear that the Vedic gana was an armed 
organization of the whole people. 

The leader of the gana was called ganapati. Indra,^® Marut,^* B|ihas- 
pati*® and Brahma^aspatP^, particularly the last three are repeatedly described 
as ganapatu There is at least one reference in the ]^igveda in which he is 
given the title of r&jan. Thus in connection with the Soma sacrifice the king 
is invoked as gandndm paii^. Brahmanaspati who at several places is called 
ganapaii is also called the supreme king of prayers.** The appelation of the 
title rdjan to ganapaii may suggest that gradually the latter transformed 
himself into the position of a king. It is known that the Vidatba elected its 
priest but there is no such reference in case of the gatjta.^ The tribal analogy 

13. RV., I. 64. 9. 

14. AV., IV. 13. 4. 

15. RV ., V. 64. 12; VI. 52. 14. 

16. RV., X. 103. 3; AV., XIX. 13. 4. 

17. i? 7 ., VI. 56. 5. w sft 

18. RV., X. 112. 9. 

xg. T. Br., III. ii. 4. 2. 

20. RV., II. 23. 1 

21. AUareya Br., I. 2i; Sa Br,, VIII. 5 * 

22. Satapatha Br., IX. 6. 

23. RV., II. 23. I. 

24. R. S. Shaima: op. cit., pp. 436-7. 
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and the practices of tlu* Greek tribes strengthen the liypothesis that the 
ganapati was elected. At least there is no reference to the hereditary nature 
of his office. Clearly his most important function was to lead his band for 
the capture of cattle which formed the chief spoils of war. It is stated that 
the ganas wers always anxious to win wealth for themselves.-® 

It seems that the spoils captured by the solditTs were not appropriated 
by them in their individual capacity. It was the duty of the members of the 
gana to make a surrender of all such wealth. For instance a ]>erson speaks 
to the great captain of the mighty army who was the gana s imperial leader 
in these words : To him I show m3'' ten extended fingers. I speak the truth. 
No wealth am I withholding.'*^* It seems that the ganapati distributed equal 
shares among trem. This is suggested by the following passage of the 
included according to Sayana in i\\^ ganakaymani (duties of the Having 

sufWTiors (jyasvant), intentful, be ye not divided, accomplishing together, 
moving on with joint Uibour (sddhuya); come hither speaking what is agreeable 
one another; T make \'ou united (sacihrichut) , like-minded. Your drinking 
(prapd) (be) the same, in common 3T)ur shan* of food; in the same harness 
(yoktra) do I join (yiij) \ou together; worship 3^^ Agni united, like spokes 
about a nave’.-’ 

If this is taken as an evidt^nce of what liappened in the gam it 
means a sort of primitive cominunism found in tribal societies in which the 
tribals laboured together and shared the produces in common. Wo do not 
know^ if the ganapati received an3^ special share in ])oot\^ although there is 
evidence of giving special share called ‘geras’ to the leader of earU^ Greek 
tribes.®* It is likely that by means of sp<*cial shares the ganapati went on 
accumulating spoils of war till there was a qualititive change in the character 
of his office making him into a hereditar}' nljan -ruVmg with the help of 
priests and nobles. 

In the republics of the time of the Uuddha there appears a w'ell 
organized bureaucracN^ consi.sting of Raj an, iipara jan , senapati and bhanclagarika, 
etc. But in the Vedic gana there is no public officer except the ganapati. 
Whether the gafjapati got any other form of remuneration in addition to 
his share in the spoils of war is not clear. There is no mention of any form 

25. RV., V, 79, 5. 

27. AV., III. 30 5-6. Whitne3'’s Translation. Bloomfield gives a little differ- 
ent translation. 

28, George Thomson : Studies in Ancient Greek Society, (New York, 1949), 

PP- 329“33. 
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of taxes paid by the members of the gana to its leader. The Marutgana is invoked 
to accept voluntary offerings made by the worshippers. It is possible that 
voluntary offerings may have been made to the leader. In the RV, the king 
is described as balihrii but no such epithet is applied to the ganapali. 

References indicate that the gana also served as a sort of religious 
assembly. At one place Agni is invoked not to fail the members of the gana 
who pray and worship. He is further asked to bring all the gods so that 
they might give riches to the members of the gana,^ 

There is also mention of drinking and singing in the gana. The Marut- 
gana is invoked to come to the aid of the worshippers for taking juices.®^ 
As to singing Brihaspati is said to be accompanied by a singing host.*® There 
are several references to the singing of Maruts. In one reference their gaiias 
are asked to sing to Parjanya.** In another they are described as singing 
and drinking the soma juice in a rejoicing mood. ** It is also stated that 
Soma enters the heart of all the company who sing. ^ Again, worshippers 
are asked to begin the song seated in the gana and Indra is invoked to 
give strength for sacrifice to one who sings. It is probably from the 
singing function of the gana that the word ganaka is derived.*^ It means one 
who is expert in the knowledge of sound (swaramandala) etc. Gai^ika may 
have been derived from ganaka. Possibly in early times women also figured 
in the gana and that is why they came to be known as ganikas in later 
times. It is, however, worthy of remark that there is no mention of dancing 
in the early gana although it is associated with the ganarajya of the 
Lichchhavis during the sixth century B. C. 

One distinguishing feature of the Vedic gana is the absence of class 
distinctions. Maruts, the typical example of the gana society are described 
as the visah which means the people.®® They are repeatedly described as 
peasants whose ganas consist of troops of seven each.*® Even the earliest 

29. 

30. RV.. VII. 9. 5. 

31. RV.. I. 14. 3 & 4 - 

32. RV.. IV 50. 5 
33* AV.. IV 15. 4. 

34. RV.. V. 61. 8. 

35. RV.. IV. 32. 3. 

36. RV.. VI. 61. 8. 

37. Taittiriya Brahmana III. 4. 15. (Apte’s edn. p. 970) I- 

38. S. Br. II.5.1.12. 

39. Ibid.. V. 4.3.17- 
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reference says that they are sixty-three in number divided into nine ganas bf 
seven each.^^ These divisions give no indication of the class division based 
on labour. Therefore in all probability the Vedic gana was not characterised 
by any varna distinction. If credence is given to the Puranic tradition the 
times of the Vedic gana may be taken as corresponding to the Krita age 
when the vatna system did not exist. In the Parva it is stated that 

the members of the ganas are equal in terms of birth and family and not 
in terms of bravery, wisdom and money.^^ One can guess that in the tribal 
stage there could have been little scope for the inequality particularly that 
of money and hence equality by birth would have been the most significant 
factor in the early gana. 

In conclusion it can be said that the Vedic gana was probably in the 
nature of primitive tribal democracy centring in itself military, distributive, 
religious and social activities of the early man. Although there is no direct 
evidence of the election of the ganapati, it seems that there were no public 
officials, no taxes, no classes and no army apart from the gana army. In 
other words the Vedic gana was primarily a tribal republic. Accordingly 
Jayaswal's view that the republic came after the early vedic age and after 
monarchy can be of the post-Vedic territorial and class-divided republics but 
not of the early tribal republics. It seems that as the office of the ganapati 
became transformed into that of the Rajan the tribal republic passed into 
the monarchical state, a fact supported by anthropological evidence. Again, 
when monarchy was dissolved it made way for artificial republic. The record 
of this process seems to have l^een preserved in the tradition recorded by 
Magasthenes who states that republican form of government was thrice esta- 
blished .^2 All this would suggest that tribal republic was followed by mona- 
rchy and not vice versa. 

The origin of the republics is discussed in a general way by D. R. 
Bhandarkar. On the basis of a passage of the Brihaddranyaka Upanisad along 
with the commentary of Sayanacharya, referred to him by Dr. R. C. Mazum- 
dar, he argues like this : Since "the crucial passage speaks of ganas only in 
the case of Vaisyas and npt of Brahmanas, Ksatriyas or Sudra, it appears 

^o 7 Rvryiii- 96.8. 

41. $dnH Parva (Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute) (Poona, 1950), Ch. 

108. 30 5 rR?n ^ 5 fCTT «- 

fcgf*»>T»n: I it is difficult to accept the 

trtoslation of Beng. .^n. quoted by Jayaswal. The words tu and punah co- 
nnect these two verses and do not separate them as has been done by P.C. Roy. 

42. McCrindle: Megasthenes (London, 1877), p. 203. 
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that we had commercial jq^anas (/.£?. srenis) first among the Vaisyas before there 
were political ganas among the Ksatriyas."*® He further states that just as 
the political ganas are divided into kulas or families, so also the commercial 
gafjtas are divided into ganas as is known from the seals discovered at Bhita 
and Rasarh.^** As it has been shown earlier the gana was well-known in its 
political and social aspects as early as the Vedic period when there was not 
even the faintest idea about its commercial character. Moreover, it is need- 
less to add that in the beginning only the functions of krisi and pasupalanea 
were assigned to the \^aisva; vanijya was a later development. Hence the 
hypothesis of Bhandarkar regarding the origin of the gana has no basis in fact. 

The real causes of the origin of the territorial, class-divided of 

the post-vedic periotl have to be sought in the universal reaction against the 
pattern of life as evoh ed in the later Vedic period. While on the social plane 
the new movement sought to do awaj^ with the growing class and sex-dis- 
tinctions, as wc‘ll as expensive and superstitous religious practices, on the 
political plane it wanted to do away with the hereditary kingship based on 
Brahmanical ideology and denying all rights to the masses of the people. 
For lack of a new ju'ogramme, the leaders of the new movement modelled 
their ideals on the basis of the past when there were no varna distinctions, 
no. domination of the i^rahmanas and Ksatriyas over the masses and no co- 
ercive authority of the king depriving the overw helming majority of the people 
of their rights. Jayaswal thinks that the religious samghas were created on 
the pattern of political samghas*^ while the truth seems to be that both of 
them were created on the model of the primitive ganas which hardly per- 
mitted distinctions of any kind. It was to recapture the past glory of equa- 
lity in the simple tribal ganas that there arose the desire to overthrow the 
new forms of state and society. In doing so it was not possible to cancel the 
socio-political development of centuries at one stroke and hence success was 
only partial. Kingship was dissolved and republics were set up but the class- 
divided society, bureaucracy, taxation system and an army for the coercion 
of the people remained. 1'he tribal state which guaranteed equal share in 
food and equal rights to all its members could not be resurrected in its pris- 
tine glory. Its new’ edition was the ‘distorted* republics of the Lichchhavis, 
Kshudrakas and Mcilavas etc. w'ith all the paraphernalia of a monarchical 
state apparatus under the control of the Brahmanas and the Ksatriyas. 


43. D. R. Bhandarkar: Carmichael Lectures, 1^18 (Calcutta, 1919) » pp. 169-79. 

44. Ibid., p. 170. 

45. K. P. Jayaswal: op. ciL, p. 42, 



17. The Ancient Kings mentioned in the Vlth Ucchvasa 

of the ^Harsacarita* 

By Prof. H. G. Shastri, M.A.,Ph. d- 

In the Vlth Ucchvasa of the 'Harsacarita', J^na Bhatta cites a number 
of ancient anecdotes about the tragic consequences of pramada (want of 
carefulness), in connection with the similar episode of Rajyavardhana's 
death. When the young llarsadeva undertook to subjugate all kings including 
the king of Gauda, and enjoined Skandagupta, the commander-in-chief of 
his elephant corps, to get his corps ready for military expedition, the latter 
advised him to give up his nature of putting confidence in all and warned 
him against the treacherous character of the wicked. In corroboration of 
this advice he cites a number of ancient anecdotes of kings who fell 
prey to various stratagems played by their enemies. Some of these anecdotes 
have also been citc'd in Kautilya's '*Artha^astra'* and Varahamihira's 
"Brhatsamhita". Hut they form a very small number in comparison with 
those given in the 'Harsacarita'. Some of the anecdotes added in this work 
have supplied new information about certain kings of Ancient India and 
have proved to be an important source of historical value. Hence all these 
anecdotes cited in the Harsacarita deserve special consideration. Each 
cUiecdote contains reference to a certain King (or Kings) of the past and 
affords some information about the tragic end of his life. Some of these kings 
have been identified satisfactorily, but many others are still left unidentified. 
The names of all these kings are here enumerated one by one and an attempt 
is made to gather some more information about the individual kings as far 
as possible, with a view to suggest some clue for the indentification of 
certain kings that are not identified so far. The total 'number of these 
anecdotes cited in the Harsacarita is 2S. Of these 7 anecdotes have been given 
in Kautil3^'s Artha^astra^ and rej^eated in the Kamandaklya Nitis5,ra.- Two 
of them are also cited in the Brhatsamhita.® Two other anecdotes vifc, 
those of Vatsapati and Sakapati have been well-known from other sources 
which present detailed depiction of the life of their heroes.* 

Nos. 16, 17, 22, 23, 25, 26 and 27 in Book i, Chapter XX. 

2. VII, 51-54 

3. Nos, 22 and 26 in Ch. 77, vol. i. » ■ 

4. N^. 6. (in the ‘Kath&saritsagara', two plays of Bhasa, two plays of 

and No. 21 (in 'Devjcandraguptam' 8c c). 
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The anecdotes dted in the ‘‘Harsacarita'' contain references to 50 
persons, 7 dynasties or tribes, 9 countries and 6 towns or cities. The details 
of the stratagems also give ample information about the social and cultural 
Ufe of early times. The subject of this paper is, ho^\'ever, restricted to the 
names and identification of the Kings mentioned in these anecdotes: — 

Let us now explore each anecdote one by one:- 

(1) The first anecdote refers to King Nagasena of the Naga family, who 

^ died at Padmavatl. This king is identified with King Nagasena subdued 
by Samudragupta. 

(2) The second anecdote relates to king Srutavartnan of Sravasti. 

’ (3) The third anecdote is cited in reference to King Suvarnacu^^ of 
Mrttikavati. 

(4) The next anecdote contaians a very vague reference to a *Yavaneivara\ 

' wherein the term ‘Yavana' may be taken as standing for either (i) the 

* race of the niler, or (ii) the name of the country. 

’ (5) The fifth anecdote refers to King Brhadratha of Mathura as well as 

‘ to this enemy VidUratha, 

(6) The sixth anecdote alludes to the well-known stratagem played by 
MaJtasena against *the Kifig of the Vatsa country*. This Mahasena is 

* evidently King Pradyota Mahasena of Avanti, the father of Vasava- 
datta, and the king of Vatsa is Udayana, better known as Vatsaraja. 

* This anecdote is depicted in detail in *Pratijha-yaugandharayana* of 
Bhasa as well as in the ‘Kathasaiitsagara* of Somadeva. 

' (7) In the seventh anecdote mention is made of Sumitra, his father 

* Agnimiiira and his enemy Mitradeva. May this Agnimitra be iden- 
tified with King Agnimitra of Sunga dynesty ? The Puranas give 
his successor's name ^Vasujyestha' or ‘Sujyestha" and his son's name 

‘ 'Vasumitra'. 

' (8) The eighth anecdote is about Sarabha, the King of ASmaka. 

’ (9) The ninth anecdote refers to Maurya Brhadratha and his sensLpati 

Pusyamitra. These references evidently apply to the last King of the 
Mauryan dynasty and the first king of the Sunga dynasty respectively. 
This anecdote is well corroborated by its mention in the Phira^as. 
^10) The tenth anecdote is connected with Candtpati, which may be the 
proper name of the king or may denote 'the lord of Ca^di;' which in 
that case should be taken as the name of his capital (c f. in 

No. 19). It contains an interesting reference to Yavana taken as captive 
and to his aerial car moving by machinery. 

(II) The eleventh anecdote alludes to Kakavania SaiSunagi, i. e. Kdkaoari^a, 
son of Si&undga. Both these kings are also mentioned in the Pttraj;yas 
in connection with the dynasty that preceded the Nanda dynasty. 
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(12) The twelfth anecdote is concerned with Sunga Devabhuli and li^ 
minister Vasudeva, Devabhnti is evidently the last king of the Sunga 
dynasty, while Vasudeva is the founder of the Kanva d5aiasty. This 
anecdote also is corroborated by its reference in the Puranas. 

(13) The thirteenth anecdote makes reference to a king of Magadha attd 

ministers of Mekala. The word mentioned in this passage is 

generally compounded with a succeeding word and taken is 
denoting the name of the hill through which the subterranean passage 
was dug. I however, suggest the possibility of another alternative, 
and am rather inclined to put the word in the accusative 

and then construe it with Jlinw as the proper name of the King of 
Magadha. The Udayagiri cave inscription of King Kharavala alludes 
to of Rajagrha in a similar sense. A personal name ending 

in ftfc is also found in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta* 

('14) In the fourteenth anecdote mention is made of Kumarasena Pauhaki, 
the younger brother of Pradyota and Vetala Talajangha. I'his Pradyota 
seems to be the same as Pradyota Mahasena of Avanti, especially as 
the anecdote is connected with the festival of Mahakala, the well- 
known Jyotirlinga of Avanti. As the Puranas contain no reference 
to Kumarasena in its account of the Pradyota dynasty, the anecdote 
cited in this work deserves special consideration. The word 
seems to be correctly read as which will then denote the son 

of 355^ which is mentioned to be the name of Pradyota s father. The 
Talajanghas are, however, mentioned in the Puranas but it is doubtful 
whether ^55 represents the proper name of any individual. 

(15) The fifteenth anecdote alludes to King Ganapati of Videha. The 
Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta mentions King Gana- 
patinaga among the Kings of Aryavarta, but 1 do not think this 
Ganapati is the same as that Gaiiapatinaga, whose coins are found at 
Padmavati, T also looked for the name in the list of the pre-Bharata 
Kings of Videha given in the Puranas, but it does not occur in 
that list. 

(16) The sixteenth anecdote is connected with King Bhadrasena of KalMga 
and his brother Virasena. This anecdote is also cited in Kautilya’s 
"Arthaiiastra'’ and Kamandakiya Nitisara. But neither of them specj^i^ 
the name of Bhadrasena's brother nor do they mention the country 
over which Bha<irasena ruled. Thus the ‘Hariacarita’ adds imjwrtant 
details about this king. 
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(17) The seventeenth anecdote refers to King Dadhra of Karu^ and his 
son. This anecdote aiso is mentioned by Kautilya and Kamandaka, 
but the actual cause of the prince's stratagem is given only in the 
'Harsacarita'. The name of the prince is, however, mentioned nowhere. 

(iS) The eighteenth anecdote is related to King Candraketu of Cakora and 
his enemy Sudraka. 

(19) The nineteenth anecdote makes mention of King Ptiskara of CamuncU 
and a King of Campd. 

(zo) The twentieth anecdote is concerned with King Ksatravarman of the 
Maukhari dynasty. This name well agrees, with names of all other 
known Kings of this dynasty, which aiso end in ‘vannan/ It is, however, 
not found among the names of the Maukhari Kings known from 
coins and inscriptions. 

(21) The twenty-first anecdote alludes to the lord 0/ the l^akas and his 

« enemy Candragupla. This Candragiipta is identified with the Gupta 

sovereign Candragupta 11, who is said to have killed the ?>aka King 
that had asked his brother King Ramagupta for his queen Dhruvadevi. 
This anecdote is depicted in detail in the fragmentary play ‘Devicandra- 
guptam\ and is well-known in our history. The 'Harsacarita' has here 
not mentioned the names of the ^>aka King and the queen wooed by him. 

The last seven anecdotes are based upon stratagems played 
by women. 

(22) The twenty-second anecdote refers to King Mahasena of Ka^i and his 
queen Suprahhu. Kautilya and Kamandaka also make reference to 
this anecdote, but they do not specify the exact names of the King 
and the queen. The Harsacarita also supplies the exact cause of the 
stratagem. The Brhatsamhita alludes to a stratagem played against 
Ka^iraja, but the details of the stratagem do not agree with those 
mentioned in the ‘Harsacarita' which are, however, corroborated by 
Kautilaya's Arthasastra and Kamandakiya Nitisara. 

(23) In the twenty-third anecdote mention is made of King JdrUtha of 
Ayodhya and his queen Ratndvali. This anecdote is also cited in 
Kautilya's Arthasastra and Kamandakiya Nitisara, but they do not 
specify the place of the King or even the name of the queen. 

(24) The twenty-fourth anecdote make.s reference to King Devasena of 

Suhma and his queen Devaki. This anecdote is not given in Kautilya's 
Artha-^astra. 

(25) The twenty-fifth anecdote is about king RaniUeva Vairantya and his 
queen called Vallabha. Kautilya and Kamandaka refer to this king 
simply as Vairantya, but from the passage in the Har^carita it 
appears to be an epithet of the king whose proper name was Ranti- 
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deva. If this Rantideva be the same as Rantideva who is renowned 
for liberty and hospitality, the correct form of the epithet must be 
Sankrtya, the name of his gotra instead of Vairantya, which is 
inapplicable. In that case he niled over the region on the ('hambal 
(Carmanvati) river, with his capital at Dasapura. ‘ Vallabha* is generally 
used as a common noun, but in this context it app(?ars to be a 
proper name. 

(26) The twenty-sixth anecdote alludes to Vidumtha of the Vrsni family 
and his queen Bindumati. This anecdote seems to be well -known in 
old tradition, as it is also cited in Kautilya's Arthasastra and 
KamandakTya Nitisara, as well as in Varahamihira's Brhatsamhita, 
But it is only the 'Harsacarita’ that supplies the names of the King's 
family and his queen. 

(27) The twenty-seventh anecdote makes reference to King Virasena of 
Sauvira and his queen Hamaavatt. This anecdote is cited in Kautilya's 
Arthasastra and Kamandakiva Nitisara, but thej^ do not specify the 
names of the king and his queen. 

(28) The last anecdote makes mention of the Paurava king Somaka and 
his queen known as Patmivu This anecdote is not cited by any other 
sources mentioned above. In the Pauranika list of th(^ Paurava Kings 
Somaka appears as the name of the progenitor of the Somaka family 
to which Drupada belonged. If this Somaka is meant here, he was the 
grandson of illustrious Siidasa and ruled over North Pancala. ‘Pauravi* 
is the family name while her personal name is unknown. 

Thus the anecdotes cited in the ‘Harsacarita’ contain reference 
to about 50 persons, many of whom represent historical Kings of 
several kingdoms. About ten kings among them are already identified, 
while an attempt is here made to suggest identification of some more 
kings in the list. I request scholars to examine these suggestions and 
hope that they will try to identify some more. 1 shall feel content 
even if this paper drawls their special attention to the historical 
importance of the passage in the Harsacarita. 



Section IX : Archaeology 
18. Excavations at Maheshvar (Madhya Bharat) 

By Dr. H. D. Sankai.ta and Dr. B. Subbarao 

This expedition was organized by the Deccan College Research Insti- 
tute with the help of the Universities of Baroda, Poona and Bombay. The 
actual field work was carried out by the Deccan College, M. S. University 
of Baroda and the Government of \iadhya bharat. 

India is a vast sub-continent with distinct geographic units, knit to- 
gether by a pattern of communication system, based on the physical features 
of the countiA’. This has resulted in, what we are all familiar with the con- 
cept of ‘'unity in diversity’'. The recent work in Indian archaeology tends 
to confirm materially this observation based on historical and social studies. 
The Malwa basin in Central India, abutting on the Gangetic plain, the Desert 
of Rajaputana and tlie Aravalis and flanked in the south by the Vindhyas 
plays a vital role in the transmission of Peoples and Cultures. Even its drain- 
age pattern, with the northern plains linking it with the Gangetic ba.sin 
through Chambal and the southern linking it with Deccan and the Arabian Sea 
through Narmada enables, this region to play the role of a vital corridor in 
Ancient India. The work of Shri. A.V. Pandya and Shri. H.V. Wankankar 
has shown a wide distribution of a Culture characterized by a pottery .showing 
black designs on red and Microliths. In 1950 one of the authors of this paper 
(P>. Subbarao) and Dr. M.G. Dikshit examined the well known site of Mahe- 
shvar in the Nimar District of Madhyabharat. During that visit another new 
set of undisturbed mounds were discovered on the south bank of Narmada 
behind the village of Navdatoli, opposite Maheshvar. The discovery of the 
Northern Black polished ware and the familiar red and black ''Megalithic 
ware'* gave us the hope of fixing up the age of this protohistoric painted 
pottery culture. The subsequent work of Dr. Sankalia at Nasik and Jorve 
and that of Shri. M.N. Deshpande at Bahai in East Khandesh threw a fresh 
light in this problem on account of certain affinities in the pottery and 
the associated Microlithic Industry, it was decided to conduct large scale 
excavation at Maheshvar and Navdatoli. 

The second object of this work may be stated to be the verification, 
and if possible reconstructing, the Cultural history of Epic India (to use a 
term made familiar by historians). This problem bristles with two difficulties. 
One is the primary problem of reconciling the inherent conflicts in the lite- 
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rary data of the I^iranas (a problem which has baffled the historians for 
over a century). The second is the correlation of the material culture revealed 
by Archaeology with their contemporary Epic heroes, if ever their historicity 
can be established by ns. The most natural solution of this problem is to 
try our luck at sites associated with epic tradition. Mahishmati of the Pura- 
nas is one such city associated with Muchukimda and Sahasrarjuna and the 
other Haiheyas. Hence the twin object of this excavation may be said to 
be the reconstruction of cultural sequence in the Narmada basin and inci- 
dental light on the traditional history of Maheshvar. 

History of Maheshvar 

The ancient Mahishmati was situated on the north bank of the river 
Narmada. Upto now three places were suggested: (i) Bedaghat near Jubbal- 
pore (2) Onkar Mandhata and (3) Maheshvar. The first two places have been- 
examiiied and the earliest relics can be attributed to the Kalachuris and 
Paramaras I’espectiveJy. At Maheshvar on the other hand the site can be 
delinitely dated to the ist half of the ist Millenium B.C and there are exten- 
sive mounds spreading over a mile long, on the right bank and about two 
square furlongs on the left bank. Besides from Suttanipata, we learn that 
Mahissati was located on the ancient caravan route from Paithon (Pratisthana 
to Raja-Griha) vh Vaisali. The Buddhists always built their settlement along 
the old highways, but in close proximity to the main cities. A Buddhist 
stupa has been discovered during the present excavations on the south bank 
of Narmada at Navdatoli and only four miles soulli -east is located the well- 
known group of Buddhist stupas at Kasravad. From the information of Patan- 
jali Mahishmati should be very close to Ujjain, since we are told that it 
should be a day's journey between sunrise and sunset. Since Maheshvar lay 
along the old route from Deccan to Ujjain there is no doubt about its iden- 
tification with Mahishmati. Finally, we have three inscriptions of the period 
of Akbar in the temples of Maheshvar referring to that city as “Mahishmati". 
So it can only be inferred that the name was altr^d by Ahalyabhai Holkar 
after the construction of the ghats and siva temples. 

Maheshvar and Navdatoli 

At Maheshvar, Narmada flows on an exposure of the Deccan Trap. 
But on either side there are huge pleistocene alluvial deposits about a hundred 
feet above the water level. Maheshvar is located in the bend of the river 
and all the habitation debris rests on the top of the vertical cliffs, which 
are being washed and cut. Navdatoli is situated in the slip-off-slope of the 
rivet Narmada. While the present village is situated on the lower terrace, 
the older habitation rests on the top terrrace of the river situated about 2 
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furlongs away from the bed of the river. At both the sites the mounds are 
very deeply cut by gullies due to rapid erosion. Specially at Maheshvar, the 
erosion is very rapid on account of the vertical cliffs. This gives rise to 
the present position, where we find older habitation debris perching on 
.the top of the remnants of the old terrace separated by deep gullies. The 
maximum thickness of the habitation at Mandalko is about 46 feet. At Nav- 
datoli, on the other hand, where habitation stopped at about the beginning 
of the Christian era, the erosion has cut the old inhabited terrace into low 
looking mounds. Here the habitation debris varies from 8 to 18 feet. 

Excavation and exploration 

At Maheshvar there are five iinj)ortant areas or mounds and three of 
these mouiids called jalesln ara, Mandalkho and Dhanbaidi were excavated. 
At Navdatoli there are about 4 chief mounds and three of the mounds have 
been dug. In all about ten trenches with a total floor space of 4570 sq. feet 
were dug in both the areas. The river gravels at Narmada on either side of 
Maheshvar were found to be rich in palaeoliths. Hence a systematic survey 
of about 10 miles stretch of Narmada and its tributaries was carried out in 
addition to the exploration of Proto-Neolithic sites in the neighbourhood. As 
the main report has yet to be prepared and published, it is proposed to give 
the sequence of ('ultiires based on excavation and exploration. 

Palaeolithic . 

The alluvium of the Narmada has been studied for well over a cen- 
tury on account of its rich pleistocene mammalian fauna. More recently The 
Yale Cambridge Expedition made an intensive study of the human remains 
at Hoshangabad and Narsinghpur about 150 miles upstream. Hence a careful 
search was made. Though no animal remains were found, it was possible to 
correlate the deposits, which show two cycles of aggradation with breaks 
following the Early Pleistocene. The lower basal gravels of Narmada have 
been ascribed to Mid-pleistocene on account of the association of fauna. Tools 
have been recovered from both the gravels and they belong typologically to 
the Abbevillo-Acheulean Complex with a few pebble chopers of the Sohan type. 

Proto-Neolithic 

This term has been applied by Dr. Paterson to a group of industries 
characterized by beautiful scrapers of jasper, chert and agate found on the 
surface Black-soil. He found a few at the junction of fhe Upper gravel and. 
the alluvium. During our explorations a number of what may be called '‘Fac- 
tory Sites’* were found near the exposed veins of jasper on either side of 
Narmada below the foot hills of Vindhyas and the Satpuras. In two of our 
trenches at Maheshvar some were found in the black soil which constituted 
the Natural soil at the site, establishing their identical context with that of 
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Narsingpur area. The most distinguishing feature is the absence of any pott- 
ery nor the well-known types of Geometric Microlithic Industry, except an 
occassional fluted core. From their stratigraphic position and typology we 
may correctly call them Proto-Microlithic and in age may be ascribed to the 
wet phase coinciding with the formation of the "Black soil", when Narmada 
started cutting through its own aggraded beds. The most important types 
are Side, and End scrapers and some of them show a definite "Levallois" 
influence with fine facetted platforms, 

Proto-Historic 

The next culture which follows it unconformably in the region is cha- 
racterized by the association of a rich painted pottery, Microliths and copper. 
Though a very large area has been dug, no structure built of bricks or any 
finer material has been found, except a small fragment of a foundation wall 
built of river pebbles and mud. 

The most interesting anti(juities of this period are the fine types of 
painted pottery. The predominant type consists of designs in black on a red 
background, the other type having designs in black on a cream or buff back- 
ground. The designs include a variety of geometric, naturalistic and stylized 
human and animal motifs. Some of them are: Hatched Triangles, Filled lozen- 
ges, Parallel bands, circles. Leaves and creepers, rising sun, dancing human 
figures and running antelopes. 

In all the 5 trenches, there was absolutely no trace of iron but a few 
copper objc'cts were found, among which might be mentioned, a copjjer hook, 
wire and a rod. 

Associated with these was found a very advanced Microlithic industry 
characterized by the technique of taking "crested guding flakes" and careful 
treatment of the core before the flakes are removed. This enables easy removal 
of parallel flakes for making tools like. Serrated blades, Blunted-back-blades, 
Pen-knife blades or Obiquely blunted points, trapezes and lunates. The most 
characteristic feature of the waste flakes is the predominance of parallel sided 
flakes, suggesting an industrj^ characterized by blades mainly. Sometime^, 
even the exhausted cores have been turned into tools by flattening and retouch. 

Finally one more interesting type of pottery, which provides a link 
between this phase and the succeeding Early Historic, is a pottery showipg 
evidence of inverted firing. It has a black interior with the top portion of 
the exterior also in black. In shapes as well as fabrics, it resembles t)^ 
"megalithic pottery" of > South India. Here this pottery is not associated with 
funerals and some of the typical funerary types are not present. The mo^t 
interesting feature is the occurrence of bands and dots in creamy-white op 
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the black portion of these pots. The types are mostly dishes and rimless bowls. 
This pottery begins to occur from the lowest levels of this Culture, but it 
becomes profuse in the succeeding phase. 

Early Historic Period 

The next phase in the Maheshvar area is well-known on account of 
the occurrence of the definitely datable. Northern Black Polished Ware, Early 
cast and punch marked coins and other known relics. This phase marks the 
end of the painted potter>', but there is no evidence of any sudden erruption 
of a new people, as the link is provided, as already said, by the Red-and- 
Black ware. In this period this pottery becomes predominant. 

For the sake of convenience, this Period may be sub-divided into three 
sub-periods on the basis of pottery and other evidence. The earliest Sub-Period 
may be stated to begin about the 4th century B. C on the basis of the N. B. P. 
and the early cast and punch-marked coins. The most important structure 
of this period is an unfinished Buddhist stupa with a drum diameter of Sf> 
feet with a low pavement or Pradakshinapatha with a capping of lime concrete. 
Some of the bricks have very early Brahmi letters on them suggesting 3rd 
century B. C. for the age of the stupa. Unfortunately, the stupa never seems 
to have been completed, as it was completely covered by a flood gravel, the 
marks of which flood, can be seen on all the mounds at Navdatoli. Sometime 
at the beginning of this century, the bricks from the drum of this stupa 
wwe removed to construct a well in the neighbourhood. Another small brick 
W'all was found about 80 feet from the main stupa, but it was too fragmentary 
to give us any idea. 

Among the finds of this period may be stated a glass cast or a square 
tablet with the figure of Elephant, and Taurine symbol. About 30 pieces of 
N. B. P. were found in all. The most characteristic feature of the ist Sub- 
Period was the predominance of the Red-Black “megalithoc type'* pottery, 
in association with plain red wares-slipped and burnished. 

In the next sub-i>eriod, the Red and Black begins to decline and the 
Red ware become predominant. 

In the next period, a number of characteristic pieces of Red Polished 
Ware were found in association with the plain red wares and very few red-and 
—black pieces. This Red Polished Ware is made of very well levigated clay, 
well fired into a uniform lacquer red core. The outer surface has a very 
bright polish varjjdng from lacquer red to a dull brown. This pottery has 
been found at a number of sites all over India from Satavahana, Kshatrapa, 
Kushana and Early Gupta deposits. As the fabric of the Maheshvar specimens 
resembles the Gujarat group, which shows greater affinity to the Roman 
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forms, from which it is copied, we may pace them to 3rd century A. D to 
allow a safe margin. ♦ 

Thus the three periods may be dated as follows: — 

Sub-period I : 400 B. C. to 100 B. C. 

Sub-period II : 100 B, C. to 200 A. D, 

Sub-period III ; 200 B. C. to 500 A. D. 

The most interesting problem for the archaeologist is that of th6 
chronological priority of the Red-and-Black megalithic type in the north. 
This requires further exploration and excavation. 

At Navdatoli as well as at Maheshvar, we found a gap after the Early 
Historic Period. But since Maheshvar is mentioned in Jain literature, it might 
he possible that the city shrunk in importance, till the modern fort was built 
by the Sultans of Malwa gaurding the entrance from Deccan into Malwa. 

Ckmclusion : 

From the aims stated in the beginning, this excavation was a partial 
success. The first object viz. the reconstruction of the cultural sequence was 
achieved fully. The first two phases belong to the Stone Age; the lower 
palaeolithic tools can be dated to about 2,50000 or Mid-Pleiitocene to be 
more accurate. The next industry is still enigmatic and belongs to the later 
stone age, but prior to the development of pottery and other Neolithic traits. 

The most significant contribution is the recognition of what may be 
called the ‘‘Malwa painted pottery culture'* with affinities with Deccan and 
Western India, but with an individuality of its own. Now besides Maheshvar, 
similar evidence is provided from 32 sites in the Narmada and Chambal 
valleys. It has also brought to the forefront the problem of the so called 
megalithic pottery. The beginnings of this culture are not clear at the present, 
but if we take the evidence from Bikaner, where the red-and-black occurs 
with grey ware, we will not be wrong in making this contemporary to the 
Grey Ware Cultures of the Gangetic V^alley. This may be safely dated at 
present to the ist half of the first millenium B. C. 

The Early historic period from about 400 B. C. 500 A. D. is quite well 
known elsewhere, but its .stratigraphic position gives us strength to know 
the unknown with the known. 

The Second objective may be stated to have failed as far as Puranic 
correlation goes. But this experience, as well as that of Hastinapur give 
enough food for thought. have in India an incorraborated tradition asso^ 
ciated with our ignorance about the beginning of writing. This complicates, 
our problem more than anything* From the tradition » even accepting the. 
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the conservative estimate of Pargiter, we should place the beginning of 
Maheshvar to about the beginning of the second millenium. So if there is 
any culture which can be equated to the so-called Epic period, we have to 
ascribe the Proto-Historic Culture, because nothing has been missed at this 
site. If we ignore for the present the problem of correlation of literary and 
material data the following position emerges. Central India and Deccan were 
having a different cultural pattern from that of the Gangetic valley, till about 
the Buddhist period. It is quite likely that the Buddhist settlers at Nav- 
datoli and Kasravad brought with them the Northern Black polished ware, 
the focus of wliich is Magadha. 



19. A Brief Account of Recent Archaeological 
Exploration in Maharashtra 

By Shri M. N. Deshpande 

In recent years much fruitful work has been done in Maharashtra in 
unravelling the early history of this part of India. Paithan, the ancient 
canital of the Satavahanas was excavated in the year 1937 by the Depart- 
ment of Archaeology, Hyderabad. A brief report of the excavation was 
published in the Annual Report of Hyderabad Archaeological Department 
i93^-37> hut the antiquity of the place and the potentialities of this important 
site were not fully determined. It was after almost a decade (1945-46) that 
the Bramhapuri Mound on the bank of Panchaganga river at Kolhapur was 
excavated by the Deccan College, Post-Graduate & Reseach Institute. This 
excavation was very fruitful as it yielded pottery and finds of definite 
mediterranean influence in association with indigenous Satavahana culture. 
The cultural remains of the Satavahana period belonging to the ist Cent. 
A. D. were thus dated on the evidence of Satavahana coins and foreign 
contacts. The small scale excavations at Kara cl, ;i Satavahana township on 
the bank of river Krishna in Satara District was undertaken in the year 
4j;j-49 by the Bharat Itihasa Samshodhak Mandal. It confirmed the results 
obtained by the Deccan College at Kolhapur. 

The next step in the direction of getting a more comprehensive idea 
of Satavahana life and culture was taken by the Deccan College Research 
Institute, Poona, when they excavated the mound known as Matichi Gadhi 
on the bank of Godavari at Nasik in the year 1950-51. This excavation 
proved very interesting as besides giving remains of Satavahana culture it 
gave for the first time an idea of a new culture in Maharashtra characterised 
by painted pottery and microliths below the debris Satavahana culture. Before 
the excavation at Nasik was commenced, a casual letter in a daily paper 
of Poona, giving information about a site called Jorwe near Sangamner and 
reported to have yielded painted pottery had attracted the attention of the 
Archaeological Department and the Deccan College, Post-Graduate & Research 
Institute. The site was inspected by the officem of this Department and Dr. 
Sankalia of the Deccan College. The site gave us for the first time in Maha* 
rashtra painted pottery with black lines on red background and blades of 
chalcedony. The characteristic pottery found at this place consists of carinated 
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bowls and pots with flared out mouths and a few provided with long spouts. 
The painted decoration consisted of oblique lines, chevron designs and irre- 
gular loops. Four copper axes were also reported to have been found at this 
place in a painted vessel. It was not possible to date this culture or to 
place it in a chronological sequence on account of the total absence of any 
datable object on the site. The excavations at Nasik as pointed out above 
however took us a step further in solving the problem. The necessity of 
undertaking an excavation at Jorwe with a view to know more about this 
new culture became quite apparent and the Deccan College took up a small 
scale excavation at Jorwe after the completion of their work at Nasik. The 
excavation did not reveal any structural phase but gave two successive 
habitation periods characterised by painted pottery and microliths. 

The discovery of this painted pottery culture associated with microliths 
gave a new incentive to the study of early historic and pre-historic cultures 
of Maharashtra. The writer had visited in the year 1930 an ancient site 
called Bahai on the bank of river Girna in East Khandesh District. Surface 
exploration of this site which had in the year 1934 yielded a hoard of silver 
punch-marked coins, gave us Satavahana pottery , N. B. P. and painted pottery. 

In the year 1951-52 the writer undertook excavation at this place 
which proved very successful. The new painted pottery culture associated 
with microliths was found in a chronolgical sequence below datable historical 
cultures. 

In these excavations N. B. P. was found in a stratified deposit in asso- 
ciation with an inscribed sherd which on palaeographic grounds can be 
assigned to 3rd Cent. B. C. A painted N. B.P. sherd datable to about 4th Cent. B. C. 
was also found in this deposit. The painted pottery and microliths were separated 
from the layer yielding N.B.P. by a cultural debris of 12* thickness and could 
safely be assigned to about 750 B.C....1000 B.C. 

To add to the interest of the excavations a burial mound was located 
on the other side of the river Girna opposite the habitation mound at Bahai. 
A small scale excavation of this site (Tekwada) in 1952-53 brought to light 
two types of burials viz. (i) Pit Burial (ii) Urn Burial. In the case of the 
Pit Burial, a pit measuring about 6‘x3* was dug and then levelled. It was 
lined with small pebbles on the surface and fragments of a skull and ribs 
were then placed on this prepared surface, surrounded by about 20 pots. 
A few pots contained microliths and beads of carnelia & bone. 

The Urn Burial consisted of a huge pottery Urn with a pointed base 
and contained a few human remains and pottery. The main bulk of the 
pottery found in these burials is black and red or buff and has unmistaka- 
ble similarity with the megalithic and Urn-burial pottery found in Southern 
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India. There are two painted pots with black lines on red surface, found 
each, in the um-burial and pit-burial. The burials contain beautiful deve- 
loped microliths-points, triangle etc. made of chalcedony and jasper. The 
discovery of thei'e burials with pottery akin to megalithic pottery of Sou- 
thern India and painted pottery probably a degenerate copy of the refined 
type of painted ware found in the lowest levels at Bahai, has posed a new 
problem to the archaeologist. The tentative date that can be assigned to 
these burials is 600-750 B.C. and can be co-related with the phase II of 
Bahai overlying phase I represented by painted pottery and microliths. 

Further exploration on the banks of Godavari and Pravara and their 
tributaries was carried out and following new sites W'ere discovered. 

(1) Bhojapur: — 

This site lies on the right bank of Mahalungi river in Nasik District 
and is about 19 miles N.W. of Sangamner and 15 miles South of Sinnar. 
The habitation site is perched on a rocky mound about 50' form the river 
bed and is covered by traces of plinths and houses and parts of bastions 
of a very late period. Below these late occupation were found painted 
pottery and microliths usually in the black cotton (?) soil deposit. The 
pottery is exactly like that of Jorwe described above. 

(2) Sinnar:- 

This site is situated about 12 miles to the South of the town Sinnar 
(District Nasik) on the right bank of river Deva. The site has yielded 
painted pottery and microliths but is important on account of the black 
red pottery found at this place. This pottery also bears some graffiti and 
may yield burials like those at Takwada near Bahai. 

(3) Kopergaon 

The site is situated on the left bank of Godavari near the town and 
Satohai water tank. It also yielded a good deal of painted pottery and a 
number of microliths. It is however not a very promising excavation as it 
has been considerably disturbed and washed away by the floods of Godavari. 

(4) Newasa 

This site lies on the bank of river Pravara in Ahmednagar District. 
It lies on an ancient trade route connecting Barooch (Bhrigukaccha) with 
Paithan (Pratishtan), The site consists of a huge mound and a surface 
exploration was sufficient to prove that the upper part of the mound con- 
sists of S&tavahana remains. On the periphery of the mound in the black 
soil, painted pottery and microliths are found. The site is important as it 
will again enable us to get the painted pottery culture in a proper chrono- 
logical sequence. The painted pottery at this place contains a variety of 
designs though having essential similarity with Jorwe pottery. 
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(5) Toka or Pravara Sangam 

This site lies near the confluence of Pravara and Godavari rivers and 
behind the P.W.D. Rest House at that place. It is a low mound with an 
area of 1/4 sq. mile and is close to the Dawal Malik Mosque. The site has 
yielded very long blades and cores of chaladony and painted pottery. It is 
not very promising as it is dug up in later times for burial purposes. 

(6) Paithan 

This place, well-known as the capital of Satavahana Dynasty was 
excavated in the year 1937 by the Hyderabad Archaeological Department. 
The mound is situated on the left bank of Godavari and to the South- 
east of the Town. A fresh examination of this site in the year 1952 proved 
fruitful as it revealed the existence of N.H.P. which is found for the first 
time so far south as this place in Southern India. A close examination of the 
black cotton soil deposit in the river cutting gave microliths and sherds 
of pottery which can be compared in point of texture with the painted pottery 
found at the several places described above. 

An account given so far of the exploration and excavation work 
undertakan in Maharashtra would show that a new painted pottery culture 
has been discovered in the Deccan with its main focus in the vallies of 
Girna, Pravara and Godavari and their tributaries, It can be roughly dated 
to about the early part of the ist millennium B. C. It will also be clear 

that this culture belongs to a late pre-historic phase of the archaeology 

of the Deccan. No copper has been found in any regular excavation either 

at Bahai, Nasik or Jorwe, though it has been reported to have been found 

at Jorwe by the villagers in a painted pot. It is, therefore, necessary to 
establish this fact further by undertaking excavations at Paithan and 
Newasa. These two sites would thus prove to be key sites for the solution 
of this problem. What is also necessary is to trace its northern and southern 
extensions and link it up if possible with chalcolithic culture represented 
by Harappa and Mohan- jo-daro. 

The possiblity of our being able to link up these cultures is not remote, 
as much fruitful work has already been done by the Deccan College in the 
Narbada Valley and by the Baroda branch of the Archaeological Depart- 
ment at Amreli, Mota Machiala where painted pottery and microliths have 
been found, The day will not be far oil when an excavation and exploration 
will give us the desired result when we can with a fair amount of certanity 
precisely date these cultures and trace the source & movement of this 
culture. 
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The problem posed by the burials at Tekwada (near Bahai) would 
also require further examination. These burials have no surface indication 
like the raegalithic burials of Southern India and do not contain any 
iron objects, though the pottery has unmistakable affinity with the 
megalithic pottery. It would, therefore, be necessary to find out the distri- 
bution of these burials in the Deccan by undertaking careful exploration in 
the river vallies of Godavari, Pravara, Gima, Krishna and their tributaries 
and obtain more corroboative evidence as to their age and their relationship 
with the iron-age megalithic monuments of Southern India. Perhaps the 
meeting ground would be found at some place in Hyderabad Deccan. It 
would, therefore, be worthwhile to undertake extensive exploration of 
Hyderabad State & carry out excavation at a few new sites like Paithan, 
Kondapur and Maski. 



20. Recent Exploration in Gujarat and Kathiawad 

By Shki S. R. Rao, m. a. 

The author iindrstook exploration of some early mediaeval and 
ancient sites in Gujarat and Saurashtra in the year 1952-53. As a result 
of this preliminary survey, more light has been thrown on the early history 
of this part of India, An attempt is here made to state briefly the results 
of the exploration and the problems arising therefrom. 

Our knowledge of the history of Western India particularly of 
Gujarat and Saurashtra is very meagre for the post-Gupta and pre-Gupta 
periods. The rock edicts of Asoka are the only reminiscences of the Mauryan 
hold over this part. Hardly any further information about the rule of the 
Mauryas, the Sungas, the Andhras and the foreign invaders like the 
'Yavanas' is available. The Satavahanas of Paithan who are said to have 
attacked Broach which was under Nahapana must have ruled over this 
area as some Jain texts mention. Some of their coins are also found in 
Kathiawad and Gujarat. The Sakas conquered the Bactrain Provinces of 
Syrastrene and Kutch in the ist. Cen. B. C. The Kshatrapas who came later 
ruled over Gujarat (including Kathiawad) up to the end of 4th Cen. A. D. 
and have left behind them a number of their coins and inscriptions. But 
the political, economic and cultural conditions of the pre-Gupta period are 
not known. Chandra Gupta Vikramaditya annexed the province of Gujarat 
from the Kshatrapas and the Guptas ruled upto the end of the 5th Cen.A.D. 
Here again we are not certain vrhether all the Gupta Kings ruled over 
Gujarat and whether the later Guptas had any control over the recalcitrant 
local chiefs who later established their own kingdoms. 

The political history of the post-Gupta period becomes obscure owing 
to the rise of many kingdoms whose extant relationshop with one another is 
not properly known. After the fall of the Gupta Empire, the Maitrakas of 
Valabhi, the Saindhavas of Ghumli and the Gurulakas of Dwarka ruled 
over Kathiawad. The Gurjara Pratiharas of Bhinnamala ruled over N,. 
Gujarat whereas the Gurjaras of Broach with Nandod as the Capital and 
Katachuris on the Tapi ruled over South Gujarat. In the yth-Sth Cen. 
A. D., the Chalukyas of Badami extended their sway over South Gujarat 
at a time when the Paramaras of Malwa, the Gurjara Pratiharas and the 
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Chapotkatas of Patan had sway over the rest of Gujarat. It is only with 
the Solankis that the picture becomes clearer. 

Exploration for this area has been planned with a two-fold objective. 
The gaps in the pre-Chalukyan history of Western India should be filled up. 
For this purpose two well-known Chalukyan sites were explored. The result 
of this preliminary survey will be stated at the end in the chronological order. 
The second object is to find out proto-and prehistoric sites. The main prob- 
lem of bridging the gap in Indian History between the proto-historic culture 
of Harappa and the early historic cultures of the north is before the Archaeo- 
logical Survey. 

Rangpur 

Rangpur in Saurashtra has been known as a site with a later 
phase of Harappa culture pointing to its eastward extension, but nobody 
has been able to date the Rangpur ware. It would go a long way in 
bridging the gulf if this were which has a wider distribution over Saura- 
shtra can be dated. Some more sites like Vasai, Venivadar and Mota Ma- 
chiala have yielded typical Rangpur painted pottery and by dating this ce- 
ramic industry and the associated culture, a definite stage would be arrived 
at wherefrom one can go backward and forward. Pottery is only one of the 
industies that make up a culture. The nature of the dwellings, the tools and 
weapons used by the people and the art and religion of the folk who made 
the painted pottery of Rangpur should also be ascertained. The author sur- 
veyed the site of Rangpur in August 1932 and while making surface collec- 
tion came across remains of brick srtuctures belonging to the painted pottery 
period in the northern part of the mound. Formerly for want of any evidence 
of structural remains at Rangpur the site was not considered to be very im- 
portant but now the habitation area is located. It is proposed to dig in this 
part of the mound to ascertain the nature of the dwellings and to get other 
evidences to date the culture. It may be noted here that the Rangpur paint- 
ed pottery is associated with a microlithic industry. This aspect of Rangpur 
culture has not been sufficiently emphasized by the explorers. In fact this 
would be an important factor in deciding the date as also in tracing the evo- 
lution of the microlithic industry. A few blades have been found from this 
site by previous excavators and one scraper in Jasper has been recovered by 
the author from the section sealing the brick wall. More evidences are nece- 
ssary to ascertain the nature and extent of this microlithic industry. 

Venivadar 

Venivadar and Mota Machiala are two more sites of Rangpur culture 
which have been explored, the latter one being discovered by the author. 
Trial excavation was conducted at Mota Machiala with the idea of understand- 
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ing if possible the chronological position of the microlithic culture and the 
painted ware. What was once considered to be a small mound at Venivadar 
situated on the river Vadi (which joins the Thebi at Amreli 6 miles further 
south) extends eastward upto the modem village. There proto-neolithic 
scrapers in basalt and a few fluted cores and one discoid scraper of the 
microlithic industry have been collected in addition to a vast quantity of 
painted pottery 

On a comparison of the Rangpur painted ware of the upper layers 
with the characteristic buff ware of Venivadar, one can notice certain diffe- 
rences. The painted ware of Venivadar is slightly thicker and better burnt 
and the fusion complete. Its colour is slightly buff and the painting is in 
chocolate or light black but not dark black. The treatment of the surface 
is also better and so far as the designs are concerned loops are more promi- 
nent than horizontal bands. The preference is for geometric designs rather 
than naturalistic ones. From the lower strata of Rangpur (Phase I) jars of 
the same fabric and type have been found. The buff ware of Venivadar 
appears to be earlier than the typical black-on~red ware of phase III of 
Rangpur. This may take us a stage nearer Harappa if the site is excavated. 
The proto-neolithic tools found on surface at Venivadar consists of side- 
end and side and end scrapers in basalt. The relation of these to the 
microlithic industry is yet to be ascertained. 

Mota Machiala 

The ancient mound at Mota Machiala, a village six miles to the North- 
East of Amreli, situated on the left bank of the river Thebi was discovered 
by the author. Two copper plate grants one of the Dhruvasena I and an- 
other of Dharasena II were brought to his notice along with Gupta coins by 
one Mr. Jani. 

Trial excavations were conducted to assess its value as a proto-historic 
site. The Red Polished ware was found in the top three feet along with iron 
objects. After a gap painted pottery (Black on Red) closely resembling the 
Rangpur ware which has affinity with the late Harappan pottery was found 
besides Microliths. This pre-iron age microlithic industry consists of parallel- 
sided blades with and without retouch, micro-burii and retouched fluted 
cores in Chalcedony, Agate and Chert. The painted pottery has a gritty fabric 
and a light to dark red slip. The jars are thicker than the bowls and the 
dishes are shallow. They are all variously painted in the upper part in blaclc 
over red background. Iron is conspicuously absent from the painted pottery 
layers. If the H. P. ware culture was gradually evolved from this chalcoli- 
thic culture there should have been an overlap which is not found at present. 
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Further excavations are comtemplated at the site in order to have a comp- 
lete picture of this phase of the painted pottery culture the dating of which 
is a desideratum in Indian Archaeology. It may forge one more link in the 
chain of successive cultures which are anterior to the Budhist period but 
later than the Indus Valley Civilisation. 

A gap has appeared between the Red Polished ware of the iron age 
and the painted pottery of the Chalco-lithic phase. The N.B.P. and the Red 
and black ware of the Magalithic fabric seem to intrude between the two. 
A site like Karvan near Baroda may fill the gap. Having found out 
that there is a gap between the R. P. Ware culture and the painted ware 
culture it remains to be decided what length of period should be assigned 
to it and an attempt must also be made to fill the gap. Another parti- 
nent-question is; If the N.B.P. vras in use in Central Gujarat as will be 
presently seen and as far South-West as Malial in the Deccan was it not 
known in this part of the country ? If it was known what is its date ? For- 
tunately the recent trial digging at Timberva a site near Karvan has brought 
to light a culture with the typical N.B.P. and the Red and Black ware. This 
culture is said to be underlying the R.P. ware. It is most likely that this 
N.B.P. may fill the gap between the R.H. ware and the painted ware of 
Mota Machiala. 

It is now necessary to refer to the excavation at Amreli. The Gohil- 
wad Timbo, meaning the mound of the Guholits, at Amreli came to be 
known as an ancient site from the several coins of the Kshatrap and Gupta 
periods collected by local enthusiasts like Rajratna Prataprai Mehta. The site 
extends over more than a mile rising gradually from the south to the north 
in the form of a triangle with its apex at the confluence of the rivulets Thebi 
and Vadi. Along the base of tliis triangular mound, which is also its highest 
part, there is a sudden depression suggesting a moat and a remp. 

Excavations conducted by the Archaeological Department of the former 
Baroda State before 1945 brought to light a number of interesting antiquities 
such as Gupta, Kahatrapa and Ujjain coins, a seal of Siladitya, terracotas 
like a bearded Greek and a Graeco-Roman Amorini suggesting foreign contact, 
and Buddhist and Hindu images. 

After the merger of the State the Baroda Office of the Central Archaeo- 
logical Department conducted excavations in 1952-53 at the same site on 
scientific lines keeping in view the importance of pottery and stratigraphy. 
The salient features are:- 

The earliest settlement was in the Pre-historic period on the banks 
of the rivers Vadi and Thebi when people, ignorant of the use of iron used 
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microliths for composite tools. They practised post-cremation burial by biuying 
urns containing human ash and burnt bones, besides microliths, in simple 
pits. The site was abandoned for a pretty long time. 

In the early historic period, with the beginning of the Christian era 
there was settlement again over the whole of the mound with a feverish 
building activity. It developed into a town and came under the rule of 
Kshatrap Kings whose capital Girinagara (Girnar) is mentioned in the in- 
scribed pots from Amreli. A finely polished pottery known as the Red poli- 
shed ware resembling the Samian ware imported into India by the Roman 
Traders, was in use for the first four centuries A. D. Some scholars think 
in terms of a borrowed technique. A by-product of this ceramic industry is 
the Black Polished ware of fine levigated clay. The Red Polished ware which 
has a wide distribution over the early historic sites of Western India and at 
other ancient sites like Kausambi, Junnar, Kolhapur ate. is assigned a de- 
finite date with the help of coins and other datable objects. This serves as 
a datum for further exploration. Amerli is the only site so far excavated 
which has produced the largest number of types and the largest quantity 
of Red Polished ware which was in continuous use for four centuries. 

At the beginning of the Second Century A. D. Pit-circles of the type 
found in the Megalithic fields of South India came to be built for post cre- 
matory purposes. The Red polished ware was preferred to the deteriorated 
Red and Black ware for funerary purposes. These burials ware confined to 
the right bank of the river Thebi, while habitation extended over the rest 
of the mound. The discovery of these pit-circles puts Amreli on the Dolm- 
enian map of India. It is significant to note that the people who borrowed 
this architectural feature did not give up their social and religious customs 
such as cremation of the dead in preference to inhumation. Iron arrow heads, 
conch bangles, lerracota and stone beads are other funerary objects. 

Five building periods with two additional sub-phases were noticed. In 
the earliest period (period i) which is assigned to ist Cent. A. D. nibble 
foundations were used whereas in the subsequent period (Period ii) bricks 
were used for the same purpose. In both the cases the super-structure was 
made of perishable material. Rubble foundations of two structures (Pepiod i) 
one of which has three rooms can be seen in the photographs. Still later 
Rubble and bricks were used for foundations. The fourth period is the most 
important one when mud brick structures came to be built by the beginning 
of the third Cent. A. D. Five rooms each measuring lo' x 6 to 7' of a huge 
structure have been exposed. The Red and Black ware and varieties of 
painted pottery were used besides the Red Polished and the Black Polished 
wares. The pit-circles were in vogue. A number of coins of Kshatrap rulers. 
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a terracotta-seal with an inscription reading '‘Ajitasya*' assigned to the 
third Cent. A. D., a votive jar inscribed and dated (Sam 344 Magha-Yukta 
2) 288 A. D. and a lead seal inscribed ‘^Isvaras37a*' are the important datable 
finds of this and other periods. 

A huge burnt brick structure measuring 72’ x 25' with six rooms built 
in three phases after destruction by floods of the adjoining nala has also 
been exposed. The purpose of this structure is not yet known. One suggestion 
is that it might have been a gate-way in the fortifiction with guard rooms, 
on the fourth side of the town which had a natural defence on the other 
three sides in the form of the rivers. 

A brief note on the exploration of the mediaeval sites of Vadnagar 
and Modhera in North Gujarat undertaken by the author is given below. 

Vadnagar 

Vednagar, is situated 19 miles S. E. E. from Sidhapur, a Railwa 
Station on the Ahmedabad-Ajmer line. It is said to be the original home 
of Nagar Brahmans who, the ''Nagara Pravaradhyaya"' states, had 
inhabited Anandapura as early as Sam. 283; Hieun Tsang also mentions 
Anandpura in his memoirs as a province the capital of which was 20 li (3J 
miles) in circuit. The state was said to be a dependency of Malava and the 
capital a flourishing town with merchants. Kumarapala, the Solanki ruler 
built the famous fortwall of Vadnagar with its six gates. On the Arjanbari 
Gate there is an inscription dated Sam. 1208 (A. D. 1152) commemorating 
the building of the city fort-well. The *‘Ain-i-Akbari*' of Abul Fazl (1590 A. D.) 
also describes Vadnagar (Badnagar). '‘Kiati Stambhas*' or triumphal arches 
are a tribute to the late Chalukyan art. 

The modern town stands on a 30' high mound under which lies the 
mediaeval tov/n buried. Hardly any space is left for any large scale excavation 
on the mound. But this is not the ancient site of Anandapura. It lies to the 
south of the present town where there is a big mound forming a part of the 
embankment of the tank, extending in a horese-shoe for over an area of 
half a square mile. On a careful examination of the pits dug out by the 
local population for taking out "murrum" (earth) brick-structures, 4 ft. high, 
built of large size bricks i2''x9*'X3" were noticed. From the contemporary 
layers Red Polished Pottery of the same fabric and polish as has been found 
at Amreli was recovered. The presence of R. P. ware suggests that the site 
was inhabited in the beginning of Christian era. There are several brick walls 
not only opposite the temple of Kanakesvar Mahadev but also behind it 
where the mound takes a turn towards, and extends up to, the hutments 
of Ghaskod. From this part of the mound a few painted sherds have been 
recovered and they resemble those found in the early historic sites like Amreli. 
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Excavation here is likely to yield valuable archaeological material for the 
early historic as well as the mediaeval period, and to establish a continuous 
ceremic sequance from the late mediaeval to the early historic period. 

Modhera 

Modhera is at present a 'small village standing on an ancient mound 
20 miles to the N. E. of Anahilwada Patan the mediaeval capital of Gujarat. 
It is known for the famous Sun-temple, a gem of Chalukyan architecture 
and is said to belong to the loth-iith Cent. A. D. The 30 ft. high mound 
has yielded a number of coins among which the most important are 

mentioned below 

(1) Pimch-marked coins- 

(2) A rectangular copper coin (MD 15) with the sun symbol on obv.-(much 
defaced) - 

(3) A circular copper coin (MD 12) sun symbol on obv.-(much defacad)- 
Kshatrap Coins-(Copper)- 

(1) Without King’s name (MD 8) 

Obv.-Elephant with folded trunk standing right, circular border of dots. 
Rev: much defaced-( Assigned to 225-236 A. D.). 

Silver 

(2) Coin of Mahakshatrapa Rudrasena ii s/o 
Viradaraan (265 A. D.). 

(3) Coin of Mahakshatrapa Visvasimha s/o 
Rudrasena 11 (277-78 A. D.). 

(4) Mahakshatrapa Viradaman s/o 
Damasena (156-160 A. D.) 

There are two silver Gadhia coins of the loth-iith Cent. A. D. An 
examination of the sections of the high mound has revealed three occupational 
levels in between which are seen layers of ash uniformly spread all over the 
mound. The ancient city appears to have been subjected to burning twice 
and rebuilt both the times. It must have been a well fortified city as even 
now huge brick fortifications with gate-ways are seen. In the low lying mound 
all round the Sun Temple and in the left bank of the Pushmavati river itself 
huge brick-walls built are e.xposed. The site is a promising one and will be 
explored further.. 



Section X: Indian Linguistics 
21. A Glimpse Into The Kasakrtsna School 
of Sanskrit Grammar 

By Shri G. B. Palsule, m. a. 

For some yeai:3 past it has been the unique fortune of the South India 
to have discovered ancient Sanskrit texts which were hitherto known by 
names only. After the Arthasastra and the plays of Bhasa now comes a work 
pertaining to grammar viz. the Dhatupatha belonging to the Kasakrtsna 
school of Sanskrit grammar. A work entitled KdsakrtsnaSahdakaldpa-Dhdtu-' 
pdtha by Cannavirakavi edited by Shri. A. N. Narsimhia is recently published 
in the Sources of lndo~Aryan Lexicography : 5 by the Deccan College Post- 
Graduate and Research Institute, Poona. It contains a Sanskrit Dhatupatha 
with roots and meanings together with a commentary, which gives a few 
verbal and nominal forms of every root and also a Kannad rendering of the 
meanings (of the roots) and of the derivatives. 

The name Kasakrtsna is not new to the students of Sanskrit grammar. 
The word Kasakrtsna, as the name of the grammarian or of his work occurs 
in the Mahabhasya, Kasika, Kavi-Kalpadruma and other works. From the 
Ka^ika's statement trikam Kdsakrtsnam, occuring under Pdnini 5. i. 58 it 
was known that the work of Kasakrtsna was divided in three parts. A few 
quotations from this work are found scattered in different Sanskrit works. 
Ksirasvamin^ gives a view of Kasakrtsna as regards the form divasta. This 
is all that was so far known about Kailakrtsna. This is the first time that 
a whole work of his, even though it be a minor work and not a sutrapdtha 
proper as such, has been discovered. 

Kasakrtsna is usually supposed to be anterior to Panini, probably owing 
to the association of his name with that of Apisali in the grammatical litera- 
ture, But unlike Apisali he is not mentioned by Panini in the Astadhya}^. 
Kshitisha Chandra Chatterji (Technical terms and Technique of Sanskrit 
Grammar, P. 2) refuses to look upon Kasakrtsna as a predecessor of Pacini, 

I. 

Under ^/ivas, P. 114 (Leibich'es edition). The different quotations from 
the Kaiakrtsna grammar found in the various Sanskrit works have been 
collected by Sjhri. Yudhi$thira Mimansaka in his Sanskrit Vyakarana^astra 
ka Itihas. 
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though he does not give any reasons there for his view. A perusal of the 
Dhatupatha now discovered shows that Chatterji is right. Ka.4akrtsna has 
used all the twentj^-one Anuhandhas of Panini's Dhatupatha exactly in the 
same senses. He does not reject any of the Paniniya nor does he add 

any to them. This single fact is -enough to show that Ka^akrtsna has drawn 
on Panini and consequently he must have come after Panini. It cannot be 
argued the other way that it is Panini who borrowed from Ka^akjrtsna, since 
Patahjali (under Panini 7.1,18) expressly tells us that Panini does not make 
use of the anuhandhas used by his predecessors.^ 

There is one more point. The Ka^akrtsna Dhatupiitha reads not only 
almost all the roots which are found in Panini' s Dhatupatha but also reads 
about 500 roots more-rather a bewildering mass. Some of these additional 
roots are probably to be traced to South Indian or Dravidian influence, and 
a few to Persian. A few roots, again, are of a rather late origin, y/ dhundh 
'search*, or, yus 'injure*, for instance, are recognised besides Kasakrtsna by 
Vopadeva only. All these things would tend to show that Kasakrtsna belong- 
ed to a rather later age. 

Without going deeper into the subject of Kasakrtsna’s probable date, 
let us turn to our matter in hand and see what glimpse into the Kasakrtsna 
school we can have through the Dhatupatha which is now available to us. 
This has become possible chiefly because the accompanying commentary often 
cites some sutras or rules to explain certain formations. Now when a commen- 
tator comments upon a work belonging to a particular school of grammar, 
he is normally expected to stick to the terminology of the original author 
and to cite, whenever necessary, the rules of the original author himself, and 
not of some one belonging to a different school. We will, therefore, be justi- 
fied in taking the sutras, which are cited in the commentary, as emanating 
from Kasakrtsna himself. It is on the basis of these sutras that I am going 
to attempt to sketch a few features of the Kasakrtsna system. 

A word of caution is here necessary. Since the context in which these 
sutras are quoted is a limited one, viz. the conjugation of verbs, sutras con- 
cerning only that topic could appear here. Naturally there is no means to 
know what sort of rules there were on topics like the declension of nouns 
and pronouns, somdhis, formation of compounds and so on. Similarly we do 
not know whether he treated of Vedic grammar. There is another handicap. 
The commentary is very meagre. For every root it gives only the form of 
the 3rd sing. pre. (and a few primary derivatives). Throughout the work the 
commentary does not give a single form of any other tense or mood. The 

2. amt i 
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material at our disposal is therefore limited. Nevertheless it is sufficient to 
give at least a general idea of what Ka^akrtsna grammar was like. 

The most prominent feature of the Ka^akrtsna grammar is his prefe- 
rence for simple terms. He avoids, as far as possible, artificial technical terms. 
To begin with, he does not make use of the pratyaharas, which form an im- 
portant feature of the Paniniya grammar. For 'voweP he uses the simple term 
svara. Correspondingly he must have used the term vyanjana for 'consonant', 
though it does not appear anywhere in the quoted sutras. For the two kinds 
of vowels, simple and diphthongs he uses the terms samana and samdhyaksara. 
He also uses the term, ndmin, which is explained in the other systems as 
meaning a vowel other than a or d. 

Coming to consonants, the term for surds is aghosa. Naturally for 
sonants a term like ghosavat was expected but it does not occur. 
For the aspirate sonants, for which Panini uses Ka^akrtsna has 
which speaks for itself. For the consonants excepting the nasals and semi- 
vowels, for which Panini uses , Ka^akrtsna employs the same term as 
the Katantra has done, viz. 5^. For the semi-vowels he could have used the 
term antasthd but he prefers using the combination ya-va-ra. Thus he says, 
srsri ^ (215)* corresponding to Panini's rule 

1 %% (6. I. 15). No term for the sibilants actually occurs. It might 
have been Usman, following the prevalent usage, or it might have been Ht, 
as Katantra has done. Or again he might as well have used the combination 
ia--sa-sa-ha itself. 

Paijini uses a short u to denote a whole class of consonants. Thus the 
word kti in his terminology stands for the guttural class. Kasakrtsna does 
away with this device and simply uses the word Varga. Thus he says 

and (64) corresponding to Papini’s 

rules Kf : and (8.4.40-41) respectively. 

He has, however, retained Panini's letter /, which restricts a particular 
operation to the particular quantity of a vowel as actually mentioned in the 
rule. Cf. the rules (245) and ^ (245). 

As regards other simple technical terms which do not occur in Paijini, 
Ka^akftsna always uses the term anuhandha for it (Cf. the term Kdnuhandha 
above for kit). He retaines the term sdrvadhdtuka but for ardhadhdtuka his 
term is asdrvadhdtuka. Anusanga and vikaran,a are two more terms which 
do not appear in the A§tadhyayi. 

As against these there are a good number of simple terms which are 
common to Panini and Kagakptsna. They are : ahhydsa, abhyasta, parasmaipada, 

3. Figures in brackets refer to the pages. 
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dtmanepada, ubhayapada, aprkid, nisihd; praiyaya, anundsika^ dhdtu, lopa, 
hrasva, dirgha (pluta docs not occur), guna-vrddhi, samprasdrana and krt. 

As regards the artificial technical terms, kvip and luk occur in Kdia-^ 
krtsna also. 


It must have been seen that excepting one or two solitary cases Ka^a- 
krtsna agrees entirely with the Katantra in the matter of the technical terms. 


We now pass on to another field. Coming 

to the Vikarnas of the pre- 

sent system we find them 

as given 

below : 


bhu class 

an 

(161) 


ad „ ) 



(The two classes, even as 

) 

ano luk (162) 

in the Katantra, are amalga- 

hu „ ) 



mated into one). 

div „ 

yan 

(43) 


stt 

nu 

(200) 


tud „ 

ak 

(212) 


rttdh „ 

nam 

(233) 


tan „ 

u 

(174) 


kri „ 

nd 

{142) 


cur „ 

in 

(252) 



It will be seen that Kasakrtsna does away with the letter i which 
Panini affixes to these endings to denote their sdrvadhdinka character. Though 
the term Sdrvadhdluka occurs in Kasakrtsna's rule 

(64) the rule defining what a sarvadhatuka affix is, is never met with. As 
Kasakrtsna does not use the letter § his rule must have been dilferent from 
Panini's which says (3.4.113). 

Another point to be noted in this connection is the abolition of the 
anuhandha p which in Panini denotes a strong affix. Thus for sap he uses 
an. And most probably he read the primary singular endings of the three 
persons as ti, si and mi, i. c, without the letter p added, as we are probably 
to infer from the two rules (163) and (174). 

In the Paniniya system a sarvadhatuka affix without a p added to it 
means (1.2.4) that it is a weak ending barring the Guna of the stem-vowel. 
That is how the provision is made in the Paniniya system to account for 
the absence of guna of r in forms like nrtyati or of the root- vowel u in forms 
like sunoH, though ya (syan) and nu (snu) are sarvadhatuka by virtue of the 
rule (3.4.113). in Kasakrtsna we do not know to what end- 

ings the term sarvadhatuka extended and what provision he made to prevent 
gu^a from taking place in forms like nrtyati mentioned above. 

Only in the case of the 6th or the /«rf-class we see how he provides 
to ensure the absence of guna. For the vikarana sa of Panini here he reads 
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ak — the k being evidently meant, even like Panini's k to prevent the guna 
from taking place.^ 

Ka^akrtsna's %)ikarana for the loth or the cwr-class is in. Now such of 
the roots of this class as have a short a in the penultimate lengthen it in the 
finite forms. Thus the form of the 3rd Sing. pr. ind, of for instahfce 

is tddayati. Panini brings such cases under the purview of the rule 81 cT TWRIT: 
(7.2. ti6) by framing his vikarana as nic i. e. characterising it with the letter 
n. Kasakftsna has a special rule to cover such cases, viz. ( 254 ) 

where (KaSakrtsna's Variant for y/nat of others) is the first of the roots 
in the cwr-class which have a short a as the penultimate.-'^ 

Let us now compare Kasakrtsna's technic with that of Katantra, The 
vikaranas, in these two systems are almost the same except that the 
reads the of the sixth class as where Ka^akrtsna has ak and that 

instead of it says dispensing with the use of the code letter m. Li^e 

Kasakrtsna, Katantra also has abolished the use of the code letters i and 
Katantra’s general rules laying down the guna are 
and (3.5.1-2). It then frames the restrictive rule ^ 

(3.5.3) which restricts the guna caused by the vikaranas to the roots of the 
first class and bars the guqa in cases like nfiyati, sunoti, Knndti etc. To 
bar the guna in case of the roots of the /wrf-class the Katantra frames a 
special prohibitive rule 3 ^^^^ (3-5-25). To account for the absence of g®r 
due to the personal endings in forms like itah, juhutah also the Katantra has 
a special rule (3.5.19). Obviously there must have been soi^e 

such rules in the Kasakrtsna system also, but unfortunately the commentator 
does not give any other forms than the 3 pers. sing, of the present indicative 
and so we have no means to know what sort of those rules were. 

4. It is evident that for the word Vtddhi in the commentator's explanation 

we have to read guna-vrddhi. 

5. Strictly speaking naih is not the first but the third root in the group 

of roots which have an a as the penultimate. Roots lad ^nd jal which 
precede nath might be later insertions (unless, of course, Kasakrtsna himself 
erroneously wrote instead of which possibility, however, is 

rather remote) made by some one in order to bring the Kasakrtsna Dhatu- 
path in line with the others, since these latter read these two roots in the 
corresponding places. The insertions must have been made before the 
commentary was written, since they are commented upon by the comment- 
ator. He illustrates the forms as ladayati and jcdayati, as though the roots 
ended in /r, which is, however not, the case, since the Wfit group of adaria 
x^ots is yet to follow, ! 
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To explain the lengthening in forms like ta^ayaH Katantra has the rule 
?f|5TffiFr5TTH (3.6.5). 

There is one more small point to be noted while wc are considering 
the phenomenon of lengthening. There are some roots in the Paniniya Dha- 
tupatha, cusa, tasa (1 705. 705) etc., which are read with a long root-vowel. 
KaSakrtsna, however, reads them with a short vowel and enjoins the length- 
ening in the rule (56), as Panini does in the case of some of the 

forms of the roots \/guh and dus (6.4.89-90). Here the Katantra like most of 
the other schools follows Panini and reads the roots like cUs with a long 
root-vowel. 

We now come to an important feature of Kaj^akrtsna’s technic. This 
concerns the roots ending in diphthongs, like gai. Though Ka^^akrtsna follows 
the prevalent practice of stating these roots as ending in diphthongs, his process 
of arriving at the concrete forms like gdyati is different. He first reduces as 
the first step all such roots to the forms ending in a by laying down the 
rule (68). Thus gai first becomes gd. He then frames a rule 

Wcit (142) by virtue of which a connecting semi-vowel v comes in when 
the vikarana an is to follow. Finally we arrive at the form gdyati. To derive 
forms like gUa, with a weakened root-vowel, he frames the rule 
which changes the root-vowel d into f.® 

It must have been noticed that such a process comes very near to 
that of the modern European grammarians who refuse to recognise roots in 
diphthongs and instead state them in a and refer them to the 4th or itV-class. 

There is one very curious feature of the Ka^akftsna grammer which 
personally I am at a loss to understand. To explain forms like muficaU, 
Kfntdnti etc. from roots muc, kft etc. belonging to the tud class, grammarians 
form a sub-class of such roots and lay down a rule that roots of the sub- 
class muc (or lip, and so on, according as the leading root of this sub-class 
in the individual systems may be) take the augment n to form the stem of 
the present system Panini, 7.1.59). Instead of this simple and 

universally accepted method, we find here (2i3),f^Pg- 

and lastly (214), cited to explain the 

nasal-increment. Why does so, or how he prevents these rules from 

6. It is not clear how he arrives at the forms like etc., 

f . e. in the case of the roots ending in e. Probably there was some rule 
which enjoined the shortening of the stems ?? etc. into ^ etc. To 
justify the form the commentator cites a rule (71) but the 

exact significance of the rule is not dear. 
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Operating where it is not desired — ^for instance how he prevents the undesirable 
form from the root pat4, is difficult to say. 

Besides the above, many other sutras are cited to explain various 
forms but there is little typical in them. Only one or two cases might be 
noted. The definition of is given as which shows that 

like the Katantra, Kaskrtsna also regards the strong form (with nasal) as the 
original one. His rule corresponding to Panini's rule (7.2.117) 

is flfil which is identical with the Katantra rule 2. 6. 49. 

The close agreement between these two schools, which is seen in 
respect of the Sutrapathas holds good in respect of the Dhatupathas also. 
Both combine the ad and hu class into one. Both assign only one sense, 
viz. to \/av instead of the ninteen senses given by other Dliatupathas. 
Both read two of the gaijasutras as and ^ instead 

of MiHWdW ^ and -T as in other schools. These agreements 

extend even to insignificant details which I do not detail here for want 
of time. Suffice it to say that Ka^akrtsna Dhatupatha is on the whole 
nothing but the Katantra Dhatupatha, if we ignore the bulk of strange 
and curious roots which have no parallel anywhere. 

In this connection the full name of the Dhatupatha, which is given 
as Kdiakrisna-Sabda-kaldpa-Dhdtupdtha also deserves attention, for it will 
be at once recalled that Kalapa is also another name of Katantra. But 
the exact relationship between Ka^akrtsna and Katantra must await until 
such time as the age of KaSakftsna is fairly established. 

The grammar of Kasakrtsna must have been a full-fledged one, 
seeing that it had its own unddisutras, some six being quoted in the work.^ 
There also appear three paribhdsds one of which is identical with that of 
Panini, one corresponds to a ganasUtra in the PAninfya Dhatupatha and 
one to a vdriika of Kdtydyana^ 


7. (!) g^; ^ and 

8. corresponds to the Vartika (3.3,108.2) 

fifSRft (212) corresponds to 

Paribh&$a 40 in the Paribh&fendosekhara while 94 *14^4^4) 

(252: 276) corresponds to the gaoasutra (944^1 (Panml3ra Dh&tnphtha 
X 284) in one of its interpretations. 



22^ Indo-Aryan Sibilants in Gujrati 

By Dr. P. B. Pandit 

Old Indo-Aryan sibilants s s s converge to one sibilant s in Middle 
Indo-Aryan dialects except Magadhi where they converge to s. This change 
takes place irrespective of the position of the sibilant, and its junction with 
other phonemes. Thus, all MIA dialects, except Magadhi, have either s or 
ss for the sibilants. 

In New Indo-Aryan languages this distribution is altered to a certain 
extent. In Western Hindi and Eastern Hindi we have only one sibilant viz. s. 
Same is true of Bihari dialects and Oriya. In Panjabi, Lahanda and Sindhi, 
very frequently, this s changes to h; and this h, in turn changes to x; the 
same change takes place in Assamese where s develops to x. In Bengali all 
sibilants have converged to the palatal sibilant 4 . In the Dardic dialects Sk. 

s and Iranian s are generally represented by s, and s remains unchanged. 
In the Dard group, ^ s and s often become h. In the Pahari dialects both 
the sibilants, s and exist. According to Grierson, "in Central Pahari and 
in Western Pahari both i and s sound exist, and they appear to be used 
some what capriciously one for the other" (On the Modern Indo-Aryan 
Vemaculars-an Unfinished Stud3^ reprinted from the Indian Antiquary, Vols. 
LX, LXI and LXII I93i,'32,'33; @327-45). In Gujrati and Marathi, accord- 
ing to the same authority, only one sibilant s is the regular treatment, 
though ‘somewhat capriciously’. In Gujrati and Marathi there is a secondary 
s which is the result of a following palatal vowel i or e. Rajasthani dialects 
have two sibilants s and former being the pronounciation of c and ch 
( a widely spread Indo-Aryan tendency), and the latter being the pronoun- 
ciation of s and s. 

Dealing with the Gujrati sibilants, the following pattern of distribu- 
tibii demands an explanation : 

s'T/e-^s' : s'angar m. (Sk. s'rngarah. Pa. Pk. sihgara-m. ) 
s'ilu adj. (Sk. s'italam. Pa. sitalo) 
s'ej- f. (Sk. s'renih Pa. Pk. sedhi) 

• 4. ■ 

ss/e->s-: sidhavvu (Sk. sedhati, past part, ♦siddha-) 
sidhu adj. (Sk. siddham Pa. Pk. siddha-) 
sej f. (s'ayya f. Pk. sejja-). 
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This pattern is preserved even when these s'T/se, sT/se are medial or * 
final. Sk, s' in any other situation develops to s, but when followed by 
palatal vowels, it is conserved. Thus, we cannot label this process as a second- 
ary restoration of s'. Numerous examples of sT/se>s indicate that palatal 
assimilation is not the operative cause here. 

When OIA ^ or s are followed by y, we have the same conservation 
of thus sy sy>s, while sy>s. There are a few cases of sm, sm followed 
by “i>^ (compare the Dardic treatment sm, sm>s,sm>sm.). In all other 
situations OIA ^ s>s in Gujrati. 

Thus, we have in Gujrati, OIA 4 s followed by T, c, y.>s; in a few 
cases-^mi-->s. This is a conservation of original sibilants under certain con- * 
ditions, comparable only with the Dardic dialects. 

It may be interesting to note here that in the Gamblers' dialect ini 
Mrchhakatika we have the following treatment of the sibilants: s s>s', s>s. 
The dialect is called Takki, which is located in North Panjab. Grierson com-< 
pares it with 'Gaurjari' dialect thus : ‘Tn this Takki, as in the Gaurjari} 
dialect of the Gurjaras, who once ruled the country where it was spoken-; 
(see JRAS 1913, pp. 876-882) original s' and s remain unchanged, but original ♦ 
s becomes s, as is now the case in Western Pahari" (ibid.). ♦ 

Sibilants in initial position. - 

s— ,s— ,s— >s— . 

s'->s- : sarvu 'to rot, decay,' (Sk. ^atati, Pk. sadai), salvu 'to rot' may also^ 
be derivedf rom Sk.*s'arati/*5alati (*srta>s'at-,’of. Pa. sarati 'crushes'), ^ 
samni f. '.small wedge' (Sk. ^amya f. 'a wooden pin or peg, wedge', ^ 
Pa. samma 'pin of a yoke'), saran f. 'wl^ctstone' (Sk. sana- m. -a-f., 
Pk. sa^ia-, note the intrusive -r~ in Gujrati), sario m. ‘iron bar' (Sk*^ 
s'arah m., ‘reed’, Pa. Pk. sara-m. 'reed, arrow’), salat m. 'stonemason' j 
(etymology doubtful, of. Sk. s'ilapattah m. Pa. silapatto Pk. sillara-, 
see ND silauto, -l->-l-, 5i->s-in Gujrati make this etymology very, ^ 
doubtful), sail f. ‘thin reed, match-stick', (Sk. salah m. staff, of. Sk. 
. 4 alaka f. 'twig'. Pa. salaka f. Pk. salaya f.), sakal f. 'chain' (Sk. 
Spnkhala f. Pa. sahkhala f. Pk. sahkhala, sihkhala, sahkala-m.' n. ^ 
sahkala f.), sam f. 'iron head of a pestle' pronounced as sab also, cf.**' 
Guj. sabelii 'pestle', (Sk. 5amba-m. Pk. samba-m. n.) sal n. ‘obstacl^"^ 
(Sk. .4alya-, Pk. salla-), sSLvo m. 'small insect, sometimes gets iritb^ 
the eyelashes' (Sk. s'avakah m. ‘young of any animal' Pk. savaya- 
'insect which gets into the eyes of children'), sudlo m. 'basket' -li 
"small basket' f. (Sk. fiun^ f. trunk of an elephant', note the change * 
of meaning, ot W. Pah. .4und 'mouth', s. v. slidh), stidh f. ‘tnirik jdf 
ah elephant' Sk. iun^a f. Pa. sonda f.) * 
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s->s- samarvu "to repair' (Sk. sam-a-racayati, Pk. ♦samurai, samaria, 
past part.), sametvu ‘to wind up, close down' (Sk. prob. sarhvar- 
tayati, Pa. samvattati, Pk. samvattai, perh. contain. Sk. samvesteayati, 
Pa. samvetheti),sarsuadjTike, resembling to, close' (Sk. sadj'k-<*sadi, 
replaced by sari after the analogy of Pk. tarisa-beside tadisa-> Sk. 
tadf^a-, cf. Pk. sarisa-), savar^I f. 'broomstick' cf. Sk. saihvarate, 
samvarayati, *samvarariika, Pk. samvarana- ‘that which wards off, 
drives back', saihj f. 'evening' (samdhya,) Pk. samjha. sacu adj. n. 
(Sk. satyam, Pk. sacca-), etc. 

The following lists of i-or s-followed by T e or y are almost 
exhaustive, which might give an idea of favourable examples and exceptions. 
Other lists, that is, those of initial § or s, or non-initial § or s are referred 
to only briefly, i followed by~T,“-e, or-y : 

hangar m. 'decoration' (Sk. §rmgarah. Pa. Pk. singara-m.), Siyal. n. 
"jackal' (Sk. ^rgalah m. Pa. sigalo, sihgalo m. Pk. siala. ^iyajo m. 'winter' 
(Sk. ^itakalah). ^igru n. 'horn* (Sk. srnga-. Pa. Pk. sihga n. .^igotiyu n. 'horn- 
shaped* (Sk. ifnga,-) ^igoru n. 'water-chestnut' (Sk. ^rhgatah, srhghatakah, 
Pa. sihghatako, Pk. sihghadaga-m,n.), ^iku n. 'a kind of loop or swing 
made of rope or steel wires usually hung in kitchen, to keep foodstuff 
safe from ants' alternatively pronounced as 'chiku', (Sk. ^ikyam n,). Sikh 
f. 'advice' (Sk. s'iksa Pk. sikkha). 

s'ltaja f. 'small-pox* (Iw. Sk. ^ftala). Though-t- indicates this as a Iw., 
the conservation of si-is noteworthy. Note-l->-l-is a regular Guj. treatment. 
In other NIA languages, where this word occurs as a Iw., ^i-^si- is in agree- 
ment with their sibilant treatment, see H. sitala, N. sitala. 

4ilu adj. n. 'cool' (Sk. ^itala-Pa. sitalo, Pk. siala-). gis* n. 'head* 
(Sk. girsam n. Pa, sisarii n. Pk. sissa-, sisa-n.). gisam ‘a particular kind of 
tree", pronounced as sisam, or sisam. 

also, (cf. Sk. sirhgapa f., Pk. sisava f.). seth m, a sumame, mer- 
chant, (Sk. gresthi m. Pa, Pk. setthi m.) 

ger f. 'stream, gush' in compound ger-kadhu dudh-fresh imilk lit. milk 
just poured in streams, (Sk. gre^il^ Pa. sedhi, s. v. siri), siri f. ‘ladder* (Sk. 
grei^ih f. [V^ri] gredhi, gre^Ji, greti 'progression of figures (in arith.), row, 
series. Pa. se^i f. ‘row*, also of. Sk. gritih f. ‘approach* Pk sii f. 'ladder* see 
ND sifi). The treatment gre- s'ri->s!- is exceptional, considering the present 
argument. 

gera m. 'mucus of nose* (cf. Sk. glesmA ‘mucus*, Pa. semhaih, silesumaih 
ii, Pk. seppha-, sepha-m. (cf. Agokan tapha<tasmat),sembha f. simbha-silimha 
-m. see ND sep, Bloch gemba. GuJ. gera may probably be : Pk. sepha->’*‘seha-> 
gcfa with retention of g- throught. gevAl f, ‘water weeds, moss on damp walls* 
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(Sk. §!pala~m. n., §aivala-m. n. Pa. sevalo m. Pk. sevada-, sevala-m.). Selat 
‘a surname of half-caste Brahmins and Ksatriyas, (Sk. s'alya — -hasta — , Old 
Guj. sella — ^hatthu). Note the irregular retention of 4 — ; 

sarasro m. 'name of a tree — Acacia Sirissa — ' (Sk. sirlsa — , Pa. Pk. 
sirisa— n.). Note the exceptional treatment of si~->s-— . 4 am]o adj. m. 'black, 
dark’ (Sk. $yama — jah Pk. samala — ). salo m. 'wife’s brothers’, -li f. 'wife's 
sister’ (Sk. Syalah m., Pa salako Pk. sala — m. Note ^y — >s — . This word is 
frequently used as a term of abuse. 

s — followed by — i, — e or — y > s ; — sidhawii 'to depart, to go’ some* 
times as sidharvu also; Sk. sedhati 'goes, past part. *siddha — ). sindur m. n. 
‘red lead powder, Vermillion’ (Sk. sinduram n. Pk. sindura, sendura — n.). 

sindhalun n. ‘rock-salt’ (Sk. saindhava — coming from the sea or the 
Indus m. Pk. sendhava — , Pa. sindhavaiii. Sk. lava^a — n. salt.). sTcvu 'to irri- 
gate, water’ (Sk. sincati Pa. sincati, Pk. sincai). sidri f. 'rope made out of palm 
leaves' (cf. Sk. sinduvara — Vitex Negundo, Pa. Pk. sindi name of a tree- 
Khajjuri, De^i — sindu rope). sId adv. ’where’ (Sk. siddhih f.). To ask some 
one 'where are you going’ would in Gujrati be 'kya jao cho?' To ask such 
a question while some one is about to go is considered inauspicious, it indicates 
doubt about the success of the person about to go. Such tabooes are prevalent in 
Marathi, Konka^f etc. If at all one has to ask, he should avoid the word kyi, 
which is the most inauspicious part of the question, and should substitute 
it by the word Sd > Sk. siddhi — f. to make the question more tolerable. It 
is in this tabooed word that we have the treatment si — > ^i — ^which is excep- 
tional in Gujrati. 

sijhvu V. ‘to roast, properly cooked, (Sk. sidhyate, Pk. sijjhai). sidhu^ 
adj. n. ‘straight, honest, (Sk. siddham — Pa, Pk. siddha — ). sidhu* n. 'cooked 
provisions' (Sk.siddha — completed. Pa. Pk. siddha-cooked, cf. Sk. sidhyate > 
sijhvu to cook.), sim f. ‘end, boundary’ (Sk. sima. Pa. Pk. sima). sirmu adj. n. 
‘com produced without the aid of water (?), e. g. sirma ghau-wheat-^ (cf. Sk. 
iUra— m. n. plough, Pa. siro, Pk. sira— n. m. Ku. sir ‘land cultivated by 
the owner, the same word and the same meaning in H. and P. see, ND 
sir. The change of meaning in Gujrati cannot be accounted for, nor could 
we explain Si — > s — ; etymology doubtful. 

vb. 'to sew’ (Sk. sivyati Pa. sibbati, Pk. sivvai). sisB tu 
'lead— metal — ’(Sk. iisam n. Pa. sisam n. Pk. sisa — , sisaya— n.). 

sej f. ‘bed’ (Sk. gayya f. Pk. sejja f. probably contam sk. 5 ete). sevvil 
vb. 'to serve’ (Sk. sevate, Pk. sevai.) 

4&90 adj. m. ‘clever, wise’ (Sk.*sa — ^jfiana— replaced by ♦sa~ja^»~ 
after janati ‘knows’, Pk, saya^ia— ; Guj. §3 , — cannot be explained, sek^ 
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vb. ‘to roast' pronounced as se—also; Bhili hekan-roast meat; etymology 
j doubtful, see ND seknu, srapayati > se~extended with-akka. 

Etymologies of the following words are doubtful : 

.4edho m. ‘furrow — in the field — ,end* (cf. Sk. ^esah), 

.4erra m. pi. ‘furrows in the field* 

§erri f. ‘sugar — cane.’ 
serf f. ‘street.' 

seli/seli f. ‘string’, see ND sell. 

selu n. garment of women — sari— with decoration on the border.' 
^elo m. ‘rope used for tying the feet of the cow while milching'. 
Initially sv — > s — : 

sasro m. ‘wife or husband's father* (Sk. ^va^urah m. Pa. Pk. sasura-m). 
sas m. ‘breath ' (Sk. ^vasah m. Pa. saso, Pk. sasa — ^m.) 
sasru n. ‘father-in-law's house' (Sk. ^vasurah pertaining to father- 
in-law, Pk. sasura — m.) 

sasu f. ‘wife or husband’s mother’ (Sk. ^va^ruh. f, Pa. Pk. sassu f.) 
Initially sv — > s — : 

sur m. 'voice, pitch' (Sk. svarah, in Epic Sk. sura — , Pk. sura — 
suranta ‘whizzing’). 

Sibilants in non — final positions. 

> —s— : 

arso m. ‘mirror' (Sk. adarsah Pa. adaso m. Pk. aarisa — m,)-si f, 
phaso m. ‘snare, noose' [ < ♦ spasa — , cf. Sk. pa4ah). 

— s — > — s — : 

orasio m. ‘stone on which sandal and other condiments are crushed' 
(Sk. ghrs — to grind, to rub; gharsakah; ♦ava — gharsakah, De§i. 1.169. 
' oharisa— ; H. horsa.) 

maso m. ‘name of a particular measure of weight' (Sk. m^a — m.) : 
pano m. ‘stone’ (Sk. pasanah m. Pk. pahai^a — m.) 

— s — > — s — : 

di m. ‘day’ (Sk. divasah m. Pk. diasa — , diaha — , Old Guj. diha), 
kapas m. ‘cotton' (Sk. karpasa), 
hasvu vb. ‘to laugh' (Sk. hasati). 

Note the elision of MIA - h- in Modern colloquial Gujrati. Inter- 
vocalic - h - of OIA converges with MIA - h - developing from sibilants 
and aspirated stops. This - h- is preserved in Old Gujrati, but the. dominant 
^ tendency of the Modem Colloquial is to drop intervocal and final aspiration. 
In certain cases intervocalic - h - is attched to previous voiced stop md 
the two vowels previously separated coalesce. This interesting topic, being 
irrelevant here, is not discussed. 
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Intervocalic — s — followed by — — or — y — : 

kajasiyo m. *a metal water-pot, pitcher’, dialectally pronounced as 
kaUyo. (Sk. kalasah m. ♦ kala^ikah, Pa. Pk. kalasarh n.) magsar m. 'name 
of the second month of the Hindu calendar. (Sk. marga^irah m. Pa. magga- 
siro m.) 

su interro. pro. 'what* (.Sk. kidrsam > * kidrsikam > * kidi^iam > 
Old Guj, * ki^iuth > ♦ *^yu > su; cf. Pk. kiisa — , Old Guj, kisiu, — syau. 
Middle Gujrati syu.) 

— s — followed by — i — , — e— , — cr — y — : 

josi m. 'a surname among the brahmins, astrologer' (Sk. jyotisam n. 
astrology, jyotisikah m. astrologer, Pk. joisia-m. astrologer), dos^i m. *a sur- 
name among the Jain Banias* (Sk. dusya-silk-cloth, dausyika — cloth merchant, 
Pk.dosia — m,).bhes f. ‘buffalo’, bheso m. {Sk.mahi.sl f., mahisahm., Pa. mahiso, 
mabiso, mahiihso m., Pk. mahisa — m. — si f.). mEs f. ‘lamp-black* (E-indicates 
open— e — ), (Sk. masi f. Pa. Pk. masi f.) rusnu n. ‘anger ~ levu to become 
angry, (Sk. rusyati, Pk. rusai, -u- in Modern Guj. presupposes MIA *russai). 
Note — sy — > — s — treatment, which is an exception, ris f. ‘anger* (Sk. ris f. 
injury, risyate,), note the Guj. verb rlsavu ‘to be angry*. Note the exceptional 
treatment - sy — > — s — . — is — < isy — in the future tense in Gujrati; thus 
Kari$yati, Pk. karissadi, karissai, Old Guj. karisii, Modem Guj. karse; all the 
three persons retain in modern Gujrati. disc vb. 3rd pers. sg. present tense, 
‘it appeans* (Sk. drsyate, Pk. disai). Note the -sy- > -s- treatment, which is 
exceptional. This word is archaic, only used in poetry, usually dekhvu is used, 
dekhvu > drk^yati, contam. preksate). 

— s — followed by — i, — e — , — y — : 

alas f. ‘idleness’ (Sk. alasyam n. Pa. Pk. alassaih n.). kasu n. ‘bronze 
(Sk. kaihsya-, Pa. kamso m., Pk. kamsa-,kasa-n.). vast adj. ‘stale, musty' 
esp. food. (Sk. vasita-caused to stop or stay, csp. overnight. Pa. vasiko 
dwelling, Pk. vasiya-food etc. kept overnight.). 

— &v — > — s — : 

pase adv. ‘near’ (Sk. parsvah Pa. passo, passam Pk. pass—, Old Guj. 
pasa-i. Note Guj. aspas ‘near about* where as-is an echo-word, also pasu n. 
‘side*, pasli ‘rib*. mSsi f. ‘mother's sister ‘-so m. her husband. Pronounced 
as maSi also. (<* matfSvasrka-, Sk. matr^vasa f. Pa. matuchha f. Pk. mSussf, 
maussia, mauccha, maucca f.}. 

-sv- > 

gosai m. Name of a particular caste of Brahmin purohits (Sk. gosvami/ 
used as a term of abuse in Pk. gosavia-putta-. Loanword in Guj. with -m- 
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When sibilants are in combination with the nasals, three treatments 
are noticed in MIA. Gujrati has inherited words resulting from these different 
treatments. 

(i) Nasal is assimilated; im- > -i-: ra§ ‘rope' (Sk. rafrnih, >* ra 4 §i-; 
cf. Pa. raihsi, rasmi, Pk. rassi-m. f.), pafoSi 'neighbour' (Sk. prStiveSmikah, 
Pk. padivesiya-,-vesia-,; cf. Sk. prativefi m. prativeiah n.) 

In Gujrati, these words may have been conserved, through-l 5 ->-S-. 
-sm->-s-: visarvu ‘to forget' (Sk. vismarati) 

(ii) Sibilant becomes an aspirate, and that aspirate is lost. 

Initially: masap 'cemetry' (Sk. sma^na-Pk. rnasa?-), neh 'Love' (Sk. 
sneha-Pk. neha-), navu 'to bathe’ (Sk. snati. Pa. nhayati. Pk. i^hai). 

Medially ; The aspirate continued for a longer time, but is lost in modern 
Gujrati : unu ‘warm’ (Sk. us^ia-, Pk. upha-) ame ‘we’ (Sk. asma-Pk. amha-). 

(iii) -sm->-pph-: This is attested in A§okan. Guj. huph (Sk. u§ma-), 

‘heat’. 

The first treatment indicates the conservation of the sibilant-4-, through 
the process- 4 mi-*- 5 li->- 4 -. 

In Old Gujrati Literature, we find the late MIA tradition is preserved; 
thus, except in Sanskritic loanwords, in Old Guj. 4 § s > s. Specimen of 
‘secondary 4 'are written only after sixteenth century. Thus, in fourteenth 
century mss. we get the fut. 3 rd pers. sg. of kar as karisii, while mss. 
written after sixteenth century would read kari4. It is interesting to note 
that words with original s!, si, se, have no ‘secondary 4 -’ in the Old Gujrati 
mss. Apabhram 4 a tradition in Gujrati orthography is not at all rare to find, 
and we can safely believe that graphi s may have been many a time a 
substitute for spoken 4 . 

There are considerable regional variations in the distribution of the 
jpronounciation of the sibilants. 

First of all it should be made clear that in absence of any careful 
dialect work in Gujrati, it is not possible to say definitely whether particular 
dialect has two phonemes 4 and s, or only one of them. 

In many dialects s> h in non-initial positions, in others, in all positions. 
Many times, both s and 4 >■ h. Whatever is said about these dialects is 
generally impressionistic, and hence not reliable. Unless careful dialect studies 
are pursued, we cannot give any definite opinion. 

Generally, Northern Saora$fra dialects - i.e. dialect of H&lir has only 
one sibilant phoneme <s>. In the southern Saur^^fra, probably both exist, 
blit the palatal sibilant <4> is more., predominant and matiy instapces of 
palatalization i. e. —of secondary 4 - , may also be not^. In the dialects 
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of North Gujrat, usually s (also c, ch,) >s, and s>h, almost in all positions; 
at the same time, we may also find § and s>h; but, I think careful dialect 
work in this dialect, as also in others, might act as a corrective to the above 
hypothesis, especially, if we notice a dialect where &> s, and i >h. In Bhili, 
all sibilants develop to h, in some Bhili dialects i. e. Central Bhili, Ahiri Bhili 
of Cutch, Baori of Panjab, this h is pronounced as x: This phenomena is 
noted in other lA languages also. 



23. Some interesting features of the junctional prosodies 
relating to the nasals in Bhojpuri 

Hy Dr. Bishwa Nath Prasad 

The nasalized forms are here called anunasika (accompanied by nasa- 
lity) as distinguished from the anusvara (nasal after-sound) which includes 
eonsonantal nasals. The anusvara or the nasal after-sound is equivalent to a 

vowel plus one of tht^ nasal alternances, . 7 ? . , j? . *• and ^ necessitating 

a definite closure in the oral cavity. The anusvara nasalizes the immediately 
preceding vowel. This nasaliz<*d vowel combined with the nasality accompa- 
nying the oral closure for the nasal after-sound makes the nasal component 

of the anusvara much greater in extent than that of a nasalized vowel 
(anunasika). 

The prosody of ma.trika equipoUence is appJicaJbe in relation to the 
anusvara and anunasika in a similar way as between a long and short vowel. 
VVe are citing below some examples* to show how the auusvara preceded 
by a short vowel in one from is realized as an anunasika preceded by a long 
vowel in the other. In fromulic terms it may be expressed as V s-+*0 — V l+n 
where V stands for vowel, S stands for the prosody of shortness, I stands 
for the prosody of length, 0 stands for the anusvara and n for the anuna- 
sika. Note that both the forms are equippolent in matras. 

Short vowel -h anusvara:^ long vow^el-f- anunasika KuQji: (Ktir, ji :)^ 
Ku : ji : (Ku : ji : ) ‘Key ' =4 matras ChiichiiQdar (ChuchundAt) ^Chuchu : dar 
fchuchu: dAur) ‘muskrat ' —5 matras 

KaOdha : (Kudha :) = Kd :dha : Kd \dha :) 'shoulder ' = 4 matras 
LaO^a* (lAmba:)^ld:ba: (Id.ba:) ‘long'=4 matras 
KhaQbha: (KhAmbha :)^Khd :bha :(Khd : bha:) ‘pilJar '=4 matras 

♦ Two level of votation have been employed in citing the examples herer- 

(1) phonetic transcription, underlined in red representing the general phonetic 
categorias and sound types resulting from the phonematic analysis. The S 3 nn- 
bols are inconformity with the phonetic alphabet of the IPA in what is 
sometimes termed as its broad form, except for y equivalent to IPA J and 
J equivalent to IPA J; 

( 2 ) the phonological transcription, underlined in blue, representing the pho- 
nological level of analysis. 
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One of the most interesting features about these forms is that the 
instances in both these sets having anusvara anunasika before the dental or 
bi-labial plosives are capable of alternative ways of realization. In the case of the 
forms with anusvara, the alternative way, of realization consistis in continuing 
both the voicing and the lowering of the soft palate till the oral release, so 
that the plosive components of the obstruants in these cases become ineffec- 
tive and the time taken by them is occupied by the nasal components which 
are prolonged. This gives rise to the prosody of gemination of the nasal 
components ww, nnh, mm, mtnh. 


In the case of the phonetic forms with the anunasika, the alternative 
way is to keep the valum lowered towards the base of the tongue for the 
escape of the air entering the nasal foss through the opening of the nose 
passage till the release of the oral closure. The plosive components thus 
cease to be effective and they are realized as the nasals m, mh, n and nA. 
I'hus >ve get the following forms:- 


I 

Forms mfh anusvara 
ChuchundxY (chuchuGdar) 
Kandha: (KaCjdha :) 
Ixmba : (laQby:) 
Khxmhha : (KhaQhha :) 
III 

Forms with anunasika 
Chucltu : dxr (Chuchu: dar) 
Kd: dha:(Kd: dha:) 

Id: ba: (Id: ba:) 

Khd: bha: (Khd: bha:) 


II 

Forms with gemination 
Chuchunnxr (chuchunnar) 
KahhIm: (Kannha :) 
lAmma: (lamma:) 
KhAmmha : (Khammha :) 
IV 

Fonns with single nasals 
Chuchu :nAr f Chuchu :nar) 
Kd: nha: (Ka: nha:) 
la: ma: (la: ma:) 

Kha: mha: (Kha: mha:) 


All these phonetic forms are used by the same speaker though he 
may have preference for one fonn rather than another. The forms under 
column IV are preferred in the rustic style of speech. ^ ■ 

The relationship between these forms may be expressed in formulic' 
terms as follows 

I 11 III IV . 

V®+Ocd/b n/m V^+Cd/b Cn/m 

Here. V stands for vowel, C for consonant, O for anusvara, N for anuni> 
sdka’,: before C for the prosody of gemination, d/b for the dental and the 
bikibiad jdosives and n/m for the two nasals. Between I and III, the relatitm* 
^ip may be expressed os follows:- 
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Vps+O-VP^+N (V and C d/b being common to both the sets.) 

Here P stands for prosody. 

In other words the prosody of shortness -f-^-nusvara in I is equal to 
the prosody of length+anunasika in III. 

Similarly the relationship between II and IV may be expressed as;- 

Vps+:=VP* V and C n/m being common to both the sets. 

In these words, the prosody of shortqess+the prosody of gemination 
in II is equal to the prosody of length in the vowel in IV. 

The relationship between the froms in columns III and IV shows the 
interesting phenomenon of the representation of the syllabic feature (nasa- 
lization) in one by the nasal consonant in another. The prosodic unit in the 
one is realized as the phonematic unit in the other. Similarly regarding the 
relationship between the forms under columns I and II, we find that n 
being the dental articulation of O stnd m being the bi-labial articulation of 
G and thus carrying the prosodic marks of junction of nasal -J- dental and 
nosal+bilabial stops respectively in column I, are represented by the prosody 
of gemination of a nasalized dental stop nn and a nasalized bilabial stop 
fnm in column II. The phonematic units are the dentals and bi-labials and 
the prosodies are gemination and nasalization. It may be noted that the 
matras in all these alternative forms are equipollent. 

An instance of the regressive effect of nasality in junction may be 
seen in the Kymogram of dub inarefi: 'drown yourself and die', in which the 
plosive immediately after the closure is followed by the nasal component in 
the sequence produced by the immediate lowering of the velum, so that 
the phonetic realization is du> mAro : or dnmmAro : but the ’’m or mm 
in this case of the junction sequence is lo c/s, while the geminated mm in 
lAmma: is i6 c/s. This difference is due to the greater intensity in the arti- 
culation of the mm of lAmma: 

There are several cases of compound formations in which the final 
phonematic n of the first member of the compound is replaced by the 
prosody of nasalization in the compound form, e.g. jami: n^da:Yi:^janii^ 
da:Yi: 'zamindari.' H:+talla:=^titalla: 'Three storied'. 

The relationship between these two sets may be expressed In formulic 
forms as follows:- 
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We see the effect of the prosody of quantity here operating on the 
phonematic n in the same way as on the prosody of length both of which 
being in the antipenultimate position in the compound forms give way to 
the prosody of shortness and anunasika. The anunasika here stands in the 
same relationship with the class nasal n as the prosody of shortness stands 
in relation to the prosody of length. 





Section XII: Religion and Philosophty 
24. Fundamental Mimamsa-Rulcs of Interpretation 

By pKor. Dr. U. W (iARCE, m.a : Ph. i>. 

The purv'a-Mimahisa System as formulated by Jaimini in his Sutra 
and expounded by Sahara in liis Bhasya on it, has evolved a set of rules for 
the interpretation of texts. They have been illustrated in the Bhasya by 
appropriate passages from older literature. Although in accordance with the 
main aim of the Purva-Mlmariisa, these canons have been principally applied 
to texts on sacrifice, they are of so general and universal a character that 
they are used even to-day in India for the interpretation of legal texts and 
commentaries and the settlement of doubtful points rais(‘d therein. 

The fundamental rules are as follows : — 

(A) Sarthakya Nyaya: 

'‘Every word and sentence of the Veda or the Scriptural texts must 
have some meaning and purpose attached to it*'. This principle lays down 
that no portion of any Scriptural text should be taken as being anarthaka 
i. e. meaningless or redundant. The fault of construing a passage so as to 
leave some part of it without any meaning is calU^d Anarlhiikya Dosa.^ 

Every word of the Scriptural text, according to Jaimini implies an 
injunction.* Obviously all passages in the Scriptural text or Veda are authori- 
tative (pramana) in the sense that they enjoin some act or a ritualistic 
detail. Looked from this point of view, the injunctive? force of a Vedic 
passage is to be determined with great caution, l(*st it would render the 
whole text unauthoritative (apramaiia). 

The following passages deserve close scrutiny so far as their import- 
ance is concerned : 

(a) ^ ("one should sacrifice on a levelled piece of ground”). 

This passage seems to enjoin something which is already known to us; that 
is to say, we know from general knowledge, that it is convenient to perform 
a sacrifice on a lex^elled piece of ground and not on uneven ground. Thus 

1. - J* S. 1 . 2. I and 7. 

2. — J. S. I. 1. 2. 
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to a certain extent, the Vedic passage loses its force in asmuch as it enjoins 
something which is known to us through other sources. Thus, there is a 
contingency of anHvddarUpa aprdmdnya. To avoid this contingency it has been 
argued that the import of the above Vedic passage is slightly different. 
What it means is : “One should perform a sacrifice on a levelled piece of ground 
only** Thus a-part from its verbal meaning the passage us to follow 

only one particular course open to us. The passage totally removes the 
possibility of the performance of a Sacrifice on uneven ground though it 
may be found acceptable under certain circumstances. This is technically 
called a **Niyafn Vidhi**. 

(b) {*Tive five-nailed animals should be eaten''). 

The import of this passage is slightly different from the above passage in 
(A). The present passage does not enjoin the eating of the flesh of the five 
five-nailed animals. A tendency to eat the flesh of these animals is natural 
to human beings (Ragatah prapta). If the Vedic passage were to enjoin this 
very action it would be taken as enjoining something which is followed 
even in the absence of a Vedic injunction. It would mean that the said 
Vedic passage is anarthaka i. e. purpose-less and hence unauthoritative 
(apramaija). To avoid this contingency this passage is to be treated as a 
**Parisamkhyd Vidhi.** This passage does not lay down that the flesh of 
the five animals is to be eaten by a man but lays down that if at all one 
is to eat flesh he should eat that of five five-nailed animals only. Thus it 
is an injunction having a negative force requiring us to exclude certain 
course of action. Taken in this light, the passage does possess a purpose 
and consequently is freed from the fault of dnarthahya.^ 

To make each and everj^ word of Veda significant and purposeful 
(Sarthaka) the following rules regarding ^he interpretation of words in a 
Vedic passage, are important. 

(i) Same term occuring in a Vedic passage and in common parlance 
denotes the same sense. Whatever sense is expressed by the words of a 
Vedic text directly i. e. according to plain and direct construction must be 
accepted as being authoritative, irrepesetive, of any extraneous considerations.* 

3. I 

4. ^ 1 

^bara on J. S. x. x, i. 
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Thus in a case where a word may be taken in the primary or in the 
secondary or etymological sense, it should be taken in the primary sense. 

Jaimini devoted one adhikarana (6. i. 44-50) to illustrate this principle 
wherein it has been proved that the word *rathakdra* should be understood 
in the current or popular sense of ‘a member of the caste known by that 
name,' and not in the sense of a 'chariot- builder' which is arrived at by 
an elaborate process of etymology. 

Similarly in JS 3. 2. 1-2, it has been concluded that the word 
'harhis* should be understood in the (primary) sense of kusa (grass) and not 
in the (secondary) sense of other similar kinds of weed. This canon is found 
in Mahabhasya i. i. 15., 6. 3. 46 and also in ^Ankarabhasya 4, 3. I2. 

(2) One word must not have several senses : 

One word must be uniformly taken in one and the same sense to avoid 
ambiguity. (JS 3. 2. 1-2.). However, where a word would be unmeaning 
except in a figurative sense, it should be taken in a figurative sense. Thus, 
in *ddityo yUpah* *Yajamdnah prastarah* the word *dditya* means bright and 
*yajafnana* means 'capable of bringing the desired fruit like the yajamdna 
himself.' JS i. 4. 23. 

(3) A word is to be understood in the sense suitable for act concemed:- 

**Sruvendvadyati, Svadhitindvadyati, hastendvadyati” In this passage 
the same word *avadyaii* occurs thrice. It should however, be taken in three 
slightly different senses so as to suit performances of the action. Thus, in 
the first clause 'avadyati* means ‘taking out a portion from a liquid subs- 
tance', in the second, it refers to the 'apportioning with the help of an 
edged instrument', while in the third, it indicates the simple sense of 'taking 
out a portion of', (JSI. 4, 25). Similarly JS 3, i. ii points out that words 
like *sphya\ *kapdla* are to be taken in their slightly modified sense so as 
to suit their special use at a sacrificial performance, 

(4) Sense of a vague word to be determined from what follows:- 

When a word is left vague, its meaning should be made definite by 

reading it with the passage or passages that follow. They often throw some 
hints regarding the meaning of the word, and thus go a long way in deter- 
mining the exact meaning of the word. In the passage * akidh iarkard upada* 
dhoti' (TB 3. I. 2, 5.) the question is what are they to be besmeared with. 
The following passage, *tejo vai ghftam' indicates beyond doubt that it is 
ghee that is to be used for this purpose, (JS i. 4, 24.). 

(B) Ekavakyata Nyaya: 

Purva Mfmaihsil has defined a 'sentence' (vak3ra) as follows: A group 
of words which serves a single purpose and if any one of these words is 
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disjoined from the rest, makes it wanting or incapable of effecting the said 
purpose. (JS 2. i. 46). We have an example of this in the passage 

*devasya tvd savituh prasave ivinor bdhuhhydm pusnohasidhhydm samva- 
pdmi (TS I. I. 4. 2.). The whole of the above waw/ra serves the single purpose 
of indicating the act of offering and hence, it is taken as one sentence. The 
clauses 'devasya tvd* *aSvinor bdhuhhydm* and pumo etc. are only qualifying 
adjuncts and hence must not be mistaken for independent sentences. It seems 
that according to the Bhasya, this Principle is applicable to Vedic passages 
(Yajus-mantras) only. It is however, capable of much more extended ap- 
plication as has been pointed out by Kumarila.^ Someshw^ar in his Nydya- 
sudhd takes the word * arthaihatva* in the JS in the sense of one idea and 
thus admits the wider scope of the principle. Prabhakara® too corroborates 
the same view. 

( 1 ) Principle of Syntactical split-Distinct Sentences (Vakya-bheda): 

Jaimini (2. i. 47) states the principle thus: When a number of clauses 
in a passage are equally independent of one another, they should be treated 
as distinct sentences. This principle is illustrated with the following passage: 
*dyur yajnena kalpaidm, prdno yajnena kalpaidm* (TS i. 7. 2. i). In this text 
there are two sets of words. Each one expresses a complete idea and hence, 
does not stand in syntactical need of the other. Therefore, each should be 
regarded as a distinct sentence. 

This principle applies also to those cases where even though the actual 
words of the text are not so separately construable by themselves yet such 
construction is rendered permissible by virtue of certain words of the related 
Brdhmaha text bearing upon the use of the mayxtra passage in question. For 
example, we have the mantra-text: *tse tvd, tlrje tvd,* wherein the various parts 
of it as they stand, are not found to be construable independently, as so 
many different sentences. But in the Brdhamna-text (SB 1. 1. 6-6. i. 7. i. 2., 

4. 3. I. 17) bearing upon this mantra we read *ise tvd iti sdkhdm dcchinatti, 
atrje tvd ityanumdrsii* On the authority of these injunctions contained in the 
above text each of the two parts of the given Mantra, becomes a complete 
sentence, each one expressing a complete idea (that of cutting and levelling 
respectively). This lends support to the view that the term *artha* in the 
preceding Sdtra defining 'a sentence' stands for ‘purpose'; each of the complete 
sentence serves a distinct purpose and hence is regarded as a distinct sentence. 

{2) A sentence should not be made to serve more than one purpose. 
It should never be taken to express more than one parallel or co-ordinate 

5. TantravSlrtika p. 443 

6. Brhatl (Ms. p. 52A) 
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ideas. The violation of this rule results into what is technically known as 
'VSkyabheda Dosa’ (the fault of Syntactical split). To take an illustration: 
‘Dadhna juhoW : The question is whether this Vedic sentence enjoins (i) that 
a sacrifice is to be performed and (ii) also that the material used for the 
sacrifice is dadhi or it lays down simply the material dadhi. In accordance 
with the above rule, we take this sentence as la}dng down simply the ma- 
terial dadhi. The sentence laying down a sacrifice, is different from this 
sentence; it is 'agnihotram juhoti’. The latter is called a ‘Karmotpatti Vakya’ 
while the former is called a ' guna~V akya.‘ If then the present gu^a-Vakya 
is taken to be also a Karmotpatti-Vakya there will arise the said contin- 
gency of Vdkyahheda. 

(3) Gnnapradhana Nyaya : — 

If a word or sentence purporting to express a subordinate idea clashes 
with the principal idea, the former must be adjusted to the latter. Jaimini puts 
the maxim in the following words: when an auxiliary clause (guna-lruti) clashes 
with the main injunctive clause (mukhya-6ruti), the latter is to prevail as auth- 
oritative. (JS. 3*3‘9)* ^ o illustrate: Sama-singing has been prescribed by the 
word 'gayati’ at the time of agnyadhdna ceremony. Now though apparently the 
word ‘gayati’ implies 'singing loudly’, that sense is to be rejected. There is a 
general injunction {mukhya vidhi) which lays down that the recitation presc- 
ribed in Yajurveda, is in a low tone. The sdma-singing prescribed at the time 
‘agnyddhdna’ which occurs in yajurveda, is only a ‘guhavidhi’ and hence the 
word 'gayati' in it is to be interpreted in the light of the mnkhya-vidhi. Hence 
the sama-singing at agnyadhdna is in a low tone. 

(4) Arthavada Nyaya s 

In Vedic Texts which for all practical purposes contain ritual law, every 
passage is not of the nature of an injunction. There are certain passages which 
are of the nature of explanatory or parenthetical clauses. These either praise 
the act enjoined, deprecate the act for-bidden, given an illustration (sometimes 
from legends) of the prescribed vidhi or adduce some popular reason for the rite 
enjomed and are known by the term arthavdda. These passages and the like must 
not be left out of consideration while treating the general injunctive passages. 
The former type of passages are often found tacked on to passages of the 
latter type of which they form a sort of a brief comment. Thus, the arthavdda 
passages though not injunctive in themselves go along with the directly 'injuct- 
ive' passage {vidhi) in its vicinity and thus complete the ‘injunction* {pradhdna 
codand) of a rite. 

The arthavdda passages appear in various forms and are apt to be conf- 
ounded with regular injunctive texts {vidhis). The Ii(Im&ihs& rules which prevent 
such confusion are, therefore, very important; 
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(1) Certain arthavHa passages closely resemble vidhi-texts in the sense 
that they seem to lay down something not already known (ajMtdrtha), these 
are however, to be treated as arthavdda and not vidhis because it is through 
these that the 'injunction' contained in the whole vidhi-^texts becomes explicit. 
If on the other hand, they are treated as independent ‘injunction' there would 
occur a serious flaw called a ‘syntactical split' -{Vakya-hheda). 

To illustrate; audumabaro yupo bhavati, urg vd udumbarah, Hrk paSavdh 
Hrjaivdsmd Hrjam paidn dpnoti, Urjovarudhyat (S. 2. i. i. i6). This passage 
contains two statements: the first regading the *post (ydpa) made of Udum- 
bara wood and the other regading the reward for having made the post 
of Udumbara wood. Now, since the passage taken as a whole enjoins for the 
first time that the Yiipa is to be made of Udumbara, nothing else can be said 
to have been prescribed in the passage; or else it would be a vakyabheda. The 
apparent phala-vidhi serves here only to give an obligatory force to the first 
clause (ending with ‘bhavati*) which is assertive in nature, and hence it has 
no independent existence as a (phala-) vidhi (JS 1.2. 19-25). 

(2) Another illustration is given in JS i. 2. 26-^0, l[h\% adhikar ana lays 
down that when there is a statement of a ‘reason' (hetu) why a particular rite 
is enjoined in a vidhHext, the statement (of the reason) should not be taken 
as an essential part of the vidhi, it should be looked upon as only an arthavdda 
The illustrative text is *$urpena juhoti, iena hy annum kriyate (cf. TB and 
SB). In the absence of any direct statement (Sruti) of the reward (viz. ‘food', 
the latter clause of the above passage should be treated as an arthavdda and 
not a vidhi. 

The arthavdda passages appear in theVedic Texts in numerous forms, 
giving rise to a number of complicated questions regarding their syntactical 
interpretation. Jaimini composed as many as sixty-four siitras and eleven 
adhikaranas^ in which he exhaustively explains all the principal types in which 
the arthavdda texts appear in Vedic Texts, 
two classes : 

The arthavdda passages selected by Sahara may be broadly divided into 

(i) Commendatory-Passages that glorify the enjoined act or deprecate 
the prohibited act. (Vide JS i. 2. 7). Under this class also come passages that 
explain the efficacy of the vidhi in question with the help of a metaphor,® 
or by pointing its superiority over other similar rites,® etc.^^ 

7. JS {adhi) i.2.i-4;i.4.i3;3’4-i;4-3.i;6.7-3t2;io.8.2;io.8.4-5. 

8. JS i.4.23a,23e etc, 

9. Vide JS 10.8.7,3.4.1. 

10. Vide JS 10,8.5,8 which give passages of the type of *paryuddsd (exception) 
and yet are treated as mere arthavddas* 
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(ii) Legendary-Passages that narrate a fable or a legend in support of 
the main injunction in the con text. 

(C) Virodh-Vikalpa-Paryudasa Nyayas: 

(i) Contradiction between words and sentences should not be presumed 
when it is possible to reconcile them (J.S.2.1.9-10). This rule lays down the 
necessity of reconciling apparently contradictory passages. If such a recon- 
cilation though possible is not effected, there will arise the contingency of 
regarding either of those two propositions orpossages as completely anarthaka 
(meaningless) and hence apramdna (unauthoritative). 

(ii) Conflicting injunctions: 

Where one and the same thing is once enjoined and then prohibited, 
it is a case of direct conflict, and there cannot be any attempt to recon- 
cile them since both texts are equally authoritative. In such a case, option 
to follow one or the other rule is the only course left. 

There is proposition: 'Take the sodasi vessel at the dead of night.' 
Against this there is the text. 'Do not take the Sodaii vessel at the dead 
of night.’ There is an entire conflict and hence option is to be resorted to.^- 
It should be noted here that such option is allowed only when the conflict 
is entire. If it is partial to any degree then it will be interpreted as a 
Paryuddsa^^ (Exception) which does not effect the essence of the first (po- 
sitive) proposition. 

(iii) Paryuddsa: 

When the leading clause of a passage enjoins a certain act and there 
is a prohibition of it under certain circumstances, the prohibition is to be 
taken as a legitimate exception (Paryudasa).^* 

The example given by Jaimini is the text, *yajatisu *yeyajdmal%am' 
karoti, ndnuyajesu*\ Here is a case where the negation (i.e. the second clause) 
does not express an absolute prohibition (pratisedha), hut merely a qualified 
prohibition. The leading clause contains the general injunction for the per- 
formance of a certain act viz. uttering certain words in a certain rite, -with 
a clause added to it prohibiting that act in a part of the same rite. This 
prohibition is a 'paryudasa' - an 'exception' as we understand the term. 

The above rules bearing the topic of conflicting texts make it amply 
clear that option is the result where the contradiction can not possibly be 
explained away. It cannot be legitimate except as a last resort. Where one 

11. JS I.2.I. 

12. §odaSI-nyaya JS 10. 8. 16. 

13. See next nyaya. 

14. JS 10. 8. I. paryuddsddhikarafjta. 
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of the two texts is a ParyudSsa or where they are referable to different sets 
of circumstances the necessity of option does not rise. A later AGmaihsaka, 
Laugak^ibhaskara however, further intimates that where by construing the 
prohibition as absolute, one would be forced to the use of option, the pro- 
hibition should be construed, if possible, as a ParyudSsa only. For instance, 
in the case of the text, ‘neksetodyantam adityam, etc.' (Manu). As this is 
stated to be in fulfiment of a vow, it is a self-made rule only applicable 
when the vow is made. Therefore it is a Parynd&sa. 


*This paper is based on the third chapter of the writer’s book ’Citations 
<(N $(Aara~Bh3fya i A study’* 



25. A Neglected work of Philosophy in Sanskrit 

By Prof. R. C. Parikh 

The Lokayata or the Charvaka darsana is familiar to the students of 
Sanskrit philosophy at least by name. This darsana is briefly described by 
Haribhadrasuri (about 700-770 A.D.) in his Saddarsana-sammuccaya and 
Sastravartasarnmuccaya and with more philosophical detail by Madhavacarya 
(about 14th Cent. A.D.) in his Sarvadar^anasarhgraha. In fact, it forms a 
purva-paksa in practically all the important works of the different dar^anas. 
That Car\'aka or Lokayata darsana was not merely an imaginary purva-paksa 
is shown by Dr. Harprasad Sastri (Lokayata, bulletin No. i., Dhaka Uni.), 
by Scherbetsky (Buddhist Logic, p. 15. f.n. 5) and by Das Gupta (appendix 
to volume I, 'The Lokayata, Nastika and Carvaka' published in volume III, 
pp. 512-550). Das Gupta says that we have conclusive evidence about the 
existence of the Lokayata Sastra with its commentary as early as the time 
of Katyayana whom he puts about 300 B.C. 

Till recently, however, not a single work of the Carvaka School wa.s 
known to exist. Pandit Sukhalalji and Pandit Becardas discovered a manus- 
cript of Tattvohaplavasinha in the Sanghav' na pada no bhandara and published 
a short account of it in Gujarati in the Puratattva Quarterly edited by Pandit 
Sukhalalji and myself and published in the Gaekwad's Oriental Series in 1940. 
The author of this work is one Jayara^i Bhatta. The author seems to have 
lived sometime in the 8th Cent. A.D. He refers to another work of his in 
this work, named Lak.sanasara. 

This is a work of the Lokayata or Carvaka school or, to be more pre- 
cise of a particular division of that school. Jayaras'i often quotes B|:haspati 
in his support and refers to him as Sutrakara. 

The Carvaka school that is known to Haribhadra and Madhavacarya 
accepts the existence of four elements and the validity of Pratyaksa-Prama^a. 
This work, however, rejects the validity of all the Praznanas and on the prin- 
ciple ^ I comes to the conclusion that nothing really 

exists or can be really known. Jayarajli is carrying to the logical extreme the 
doctrine of the orthodox Lokayata. He has to explain as to why he speaks 
of Tattvopaplava when Brhaspati himself says, ‘WTITO-^ 

etc. (p. I. TPS). JayarH^i says that it is merely staling 
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the popular belief; but, in reality, these do not exist. I 

g5T<5r 5rrcif^r52iet i jRisiiT^rfST rif 551 % srfis^ifjr 1 5! 

fk g5T^5=«rTfifi 

That this work and this school of Carvaka was not quite unknown to 
old winters, has been shown by us in our introduction to this work. The work 
has been referred to by several Jain Tarkikas such as Mallisena, Abhayade- 
vasuri, Santisuri, Akalarhkadeva, AnanatavTrya, Vidyanandin etc. The work 
seems to have been in voguein Gujarat in the iithCcnt. A.D. In fact, the plam- 
leaf manuscript of the work was copied at Dholaka in V.S. 1349. ^292 A.D. 

There is reason to believe that the work was known to Sri Harsa, the 
author of Khandanakhandakhadya. While referring to those thinkers who do 
not accept the validity of any Pramana, he refers to Carvakas along with 
Madhyamikas and ?iankaracarya (KKK pp. 25-27, CSS). Sri Harsa knew very 
well that the generally known Carvakas accepted at least, the Pratyaksa and 
so in the above statement he must not be referring to them. In fact, his 
commentator Sankara gives as an alternative explanation-'^^fe^^ft 

The method of discussion which Jayara^i has used in critical method 
in the Kantian sense of the word because he starts by examining the capa- 
city of the very means of valid knowledge. For this purpose, he examines 
the different theories of the Pramatias held by the different dar^anas. He 
discusses the views regarding the Pratyaksa-laksana of Naiyayikas and attempts 
to prove that it cannot stand. 

Then he discusses Mnnamsaka and Buddhist views of Pramana as such 
and follows it up with the criticism of their respective Then comes 

the turn of the Sarhkhya view of Then again the Naiyayikas have to 

withstand his attack on their theory of While discussing Ja- 

yara^i finds it convenient to examine the various theories about or soul. 
In this connection he Seals with the Naiyayika Jain Mimarhsaka, .Sarhkhya 
and Vedanta theories of soul. Having finished this part of his argument he 
again turns to the theory of 3 R 5 JTR, this time of the Buddhas including their 
Then the six types of of Mimarhsakas are considered. Upa- 

mana of the Naiyayikas and Abhava of the Mimarhsakas are briefly dealt 
with and a reference to Aitihya and Sambhava is also made by saying that 
they come under and respectively. 

The last section is directed to the examination of and in 

thait connection the theory of the grammarians especially that of Bhartrhari 
is also examined. After this detailed criticism, Jayarasi comes to the conclusion: 
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Thus the conclusion of this work results in a thorough-going scepticism. 
Gautama, the author <rf the Nyaya-sutra says 

'N l’ 

Some might put this work under the catagory of vitanda. But it is really 
not so. A careful reading of the text leaves the impression that Jayara^i is 
a serious thinker who, after examining the human instruments of knowledge, 
shows their incapacity to know the truth. 

This trait of thought is not new to Indian thinking. We have its ear- 
liest traces in such hymns as the Nasadlya Sukta (RU X). In fact, the Upa- 
nisads already try to show that the ultimate truth could not be grasped by 
Tarka. The sutra of Badaraya^ia is well-known. In a sense, the 

anirvacaniyata of Brahman is nothing else but a confession of the inability of 
human reason to understand the ultimate truth. The real difference, however, 
between these schools of thought and Jayara^i lies in this that the former 
accept a supra-normal and a supra-rational means of knowledge while the 
latter has no inclination to assume any such thing. In fact the foUowers of 
the Carvaka schools were critical thikers, some of whom accepted the validity 
of Pratyaksa and the existence of the four elements while the others rejec- 
ted even these theories. 

In a problem-history of Indian philosophy, this topic of the possibility 
of knowledge would provide an interesting chapter. Whenever that becomes 
possible, one may say that Jayarasi has really added a new chapter to the 
understanding of Indian philosophy. 

My object in presenting this short paper, is to draw the attention of 
the students of Indian philosophy to this important work which, unfortuna- 
tely, appears to have escaped notice of scholars. 



26. The Concept of time according to Bhartrhari 

By Dr. J. M. Shukla, m.a.. pk. d. 

The concept of time has been a subject of much discussion and diverse 
definitions with the ancient world. Among these accounts those of the Greek 
thinkers, especially of Aristotle and Plato are noteworthy because of their 
penetrating argument and clarity of exposition. According to Plato, God 
thought of making a moving image of eternity and in the very act of ordering 
the Universe. He made an image of eternity abiding in unity. The eternal 
image proceeded according to number. This ima^e the Greeks called Time. 
When the Universe was fashioned days, months and years, non-existent previously 
came into being. These are parts and divisions of time. The notions of *was’ 
and 'will be* are creations of time. Time has come into being, is and will be 
continuously so throughout all time.^ This account shows that the Universe 
and time are inseparable. It also shows that the coming into being of time 
was simultaneous with the coming of the Universe. Aristotle while criticising 
Plato's doctrine of Time, has admitted Time as the numeral aspect of motion, 
i.e., as the measure of motion. 

In the Atharaveda* we meet with an eulogy on Time. Time is compared 
with a horse, driving forth, with seven reins and possessing all. He brings 
together and encompasses all beings which are his wheels. His brilliance is 
the highest. Time has generated the sky, the earth, the what is to be and 
what stands along. By time the Sun rises. In time he goes to rest again. 
This Sukta has probably suggested the elaborate discussion on Time by 
Bhartrhari. 

Neither in Yaska nor in Paijini nor in Katyayana do we meet with 
a discussion on the philosophic nature of Time. The purely grammatical 
samjnas accepted by Pai^^ini as regards Kaia are the three primary terras, 
viz., present, past and future, to which he has given names like Lat, Lit, 
Lut, and , so on. The earlier names for the above terms were Kurvat, Krtam 
and Kar4yat for present, past and future respectively.* The Kau^itaki Brahmaj^a 
substitutes Chakravat for Krtam. The Saihkhayana Araoyaka changed the 


1. Four views on Time in ancient philosophy, Cambridge, 
a*, '.^3* S4'* 

3. Aita. BrUtm. xx. L 3; xxi. L 
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names to Bhavat, Bhutam and Bhavisyat.^ Vyadi used the term Hu^as for 
the Lakaras.* 

In five Vartikas Katyayana introduced the discussion on the Present 
Tense.® The Present Tense is taught to indicate the continuity or the non- 
finish of an action already begun. But as the objector says, that is not so 
as there is no such thing as the present time. Patafijali explains the next 
Vartika, Our position will not be strengthened even if we restrict the use of 
Present Tense to those cases of permanent action which are understood by 
such examples as ‘Mountains exist’ because Time will not admit of divisions. 
The objector says that the example mountains exist is not quite a proper 
illustration of our point for the mountains and the flow of the river existed 
from eternity and there is no particular action by which we might denote the 
Present time. Again the objector continues, the present tense is that which 
is of opposite nature to the past and the future tenses. The past and the 
future tenses do not exist. Thus the present tense is a relative term. It therefore 
does not exist. 

Again there is no such thing as Present Time because the action that 
is finished is past and that not yet finished is future. But we cannot have 
an idea of anything that is neither finished nor unfinished. At the same time 
there is no intermediary stage. In explaining these objections Patanjali quotes 
a number of verses which bear a close resemblance to Madhyamika doctrines. 
In fine, the objector says that the objects remain for one moment only and 
then die away. This moment cannot therefore be conceived of as giving rise 
to the notions of past, Present and Future.^ It may be remembered here 
that a similar discussion is elaborated by Chandrakirti®. It is therefore evident 
that both Patanjali and Chandrakirti quote from an earlier source. 

Patanjali answers the objections as follows; The instances viz., ' the 
mountains exist’ and ‘the rivers flow’ do really indicate present time, as 
they signify the beginning of action which is not completed. When the action 
has just begun but not completed by someone, we speak of the present. 
Again an action consists of many parts or in other words action is an ag- 

iTxm* 3. 

2. Ka> 4 ika on Pa. II. iv. 21 and vi. 2. 14 says: 

‘Vyadyupajnam huskaranam’. However on Pa. iv. T. 3. it says 'Api 4 alam 
huskaraiiam. This suggests that Vyadi followed the older terminology in 
some places. 

3. Katyayana on ' Vartamane lat ' Pa. III. ii. 123. 

4. cp. Bha^ya on Pa. III. ii. 123 and Kaiya^a thereunder. 

5. cp. Prasannapada on Madhyamakavj^tti. P. 383-385. Santarak§ita (T. S. 
Vol,I.502-504) and Vasubandhu (Abhidharmako 4 a V.124) voice similar views. 
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gregate of smaller movements. A man while eating is sometimes found to 
perform some other actions such as smiling, speaking, drinking and so on. 
In the instance ‘Dcvadatta goes to town', his travel is not purposeless and 
therefore the action of going with the result of reaching the place is there. 
Thus the notion ‘he goes’ does exist and is not contradicted by any other 
one. In the absence of the Present, the Past and the Future will not exist. 
Thus when one uses the phrase he ‘travels’ it shows an action which is an 
aggregate of many movements of activity. 

Discussing the nature of Time, Patahjali says that through Kala the 
growth and decay of material objects is perceived. It is divided into days, 
niglits, months, years, cycles of years and so on. But this is an artificial pro- 
cess of calculation. It is by virtue of the conjunction of Time with some 
action as the movement of the Sun that we understand the divisions of 
Time viz., hours, days and so on. 

Bhartrhari begins his exposition of Time by describing it in the Vai- 
4esika manner as a substance which is one, eternal and all pervading. It is 
instrumental in bringing about the birth, existence and decay of objects 
which are capable of this phenomenal existence.* It is because of this dive- 
rgence of conditions (iipadhis) that Time although one is cognised as different. 
Time is the mechanic of this world machine. As a doll dances, raises hands, 
legs and other parts of its body because it is tied down to a string and as 
the movements of actors on the stage are directed by the stage director, all 
the actions are controlled by Time.* The disappearance (Sthagana or Prati- 
bandha) and appearance ( Unmajjana or abhyanujna ) of bhavas, in other 
words their development, existence and decay are brought about by Time 
which offers to them order, division and simultaneity. In the absence of the 
limiting or generating capacity of time there wnll be a great confusion in 
the stages of production and decay. There will be no determining factor in 
the orderly growth of a seed into a .shoot, leaves and fruits. In short time 
is the instrumental cause of this existing reality.* 

Bhartrhari enters into the details of his exposition. The objects when 
conceived as either without phenomenal existence or without the limiting 
adjuncts are indivisible. Whenever they are inherred with the idea of number 
and colour, we speak of them as having singular number or having different 
colours such as white or yellow and so on. In the same way objects come 
into relation with time in the states of growth, existence and destruction. 

I. Patanjali on Pa. It. ii. 5 
a. Vakyapadiya III. 9. i. 

3. Ibid III. 9. 4. 

4, Ibid III. 9. 5. 
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The movements of Sun, Moon and other planets which are condition- 
ing elements of time, are responsible for the divisions of time. In this way 
we speak of days, nights, weeks, months, years and ages. Time is at the 
root of each activity of growth (Anugraha), limitation ( Pratibandha ) and 
destruction ( Vina.4yatta ) for, time is the Universal Activity. In other words 
time brings about the difference of the stages of growth, existence and de- 
struction in objects and finally makes us realise that difference in them. The 
word Kala is derived as that which regulates the activities of objects by the 
notions of Present, Past and Future. The same point is explained by Bhart- 
rhari by taking an example of a water-wheel. With the circular movements 
of the wheel the pots arc filled. Those that are filled get emptied and those 
that are emptied are again filled up. In the same way time revolves in the 
shape of seasons like spring and so on. Thus Kala is responsible for the diverse 
movements of the Universe which are as it were regulated by Time. 

Bhartrhari now proceeds to explain the creation of the Universe for 
which Kala is responsible. When the destruction of the Universe ends, the 
atoms being impelled by destiny (Adfsta), vibrate. The potent activity 
which lay dormant becomes manifest and action is produced. With the 
manifestation of this action which is eternal and all embracing there arise 
the resultant effects which are controlled by the limiting conditions of time. 
The conditions are the powers of time. ( Kalasaktayas). At this stage Inhere- 
nce ( Samavaya ) which is taken by Bhartrhari as a great power, acts to 
dismiss the difference between the causes and the effect and therefore the 
effect appears as a single unit. As the reflections of trees lie submerged in 
clear water, the limiting conditions concentrate in the resultant effect which 
now inheres qualities like, taste, smell, odour, touch and so on.^ 

It is now established that the causes being conceived as eternal, they 
generate the effects which are also eternal and abiding. This consitutes the 
next stage in creation which is called existence. This is dependent upon the 
causes that gave rise to it. In this state of existence also the conditioning 
factors (upadhis) of time act. 

When the objects are thus functioning an their state of existence, 
there arise in them another power of Time which is termed by Bhartfhari 
as deacy ( Jarakhya Kala^akti ). It acts as a corroding agency and therefore 
the objects both animate and inanimate are invested with the qualities of 
decay like weakness in intelligence { prajfiamandya ) wearing away (so§a) 

I. cp. Helaraja on Vakyapadiya III. 9, 20. 

Iha adf^tavasat Pararaanusu Kriyotpanna purvade4asathyoga-vinaSapiirva- 
kam parasparopa - Sle^etia dvya^ukadiprakrame^a bhogasadhanan padar- 
thanutpadayatiti pin^tartha^. 
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and so on. The conditioning powers which accompanied the objects in their 
state of creation and persistence now disappear and the result is final decay. 

Time therefore which permeates world activity is responsible for the 
creation, persistence and destruction of the objects in the Universe.^ 

Bhartrhari now proceeds to establish that time is at the root of all 
conceptions of late and early. Action is an aggregate of widely spread mo- 
ments of activity. It is therefore on account of Time that we say ' one thing 
is quickly done * one thing is done at leisure*. As metals are being mea- 
sured with respect to their weight either in hands or through scales^ the 
divisions of time viz., * nimesa' ‘ ksana *, ‘lava*, Muhilrta* and so on are 
dependent upon time which acts in company of its conditioning powers to 
bring about the above notions of difference. The ideas of order and simul- 
taneity with respect to time which is one and eternal are due to its two 
attributes viz., veiling ( pratibhadha ) and projectivity ( abhyanujna ). Let 
us emphasise this point by a popular instance. A person on account of his 
accepting different professions in his life time will be named as a carpenter, 
a goldsmith, a blacksmith and so on. Similarly time also being accompanied 
by different measures or limiting conditions gets the names of autumn, 
spring and so on. 

Let us understand this view from a different stand-point. An object, 
before it is created has no attributes. After its creation it is cognised as a 
thing in itself. ( Svalaksana ). The existence of the object will be termed as 
beginning ( Arambha Kala). When it is accompanied by the auxiliary con- 
ditions which bring about activity in it, it is said to be in active existence 
(Kriyakala) and when it has completed its activity, it is styled as in the 
state of completion. These ideas of difference are superimposed upon Time 
which, as Bhartrhari is never tired of emphasising, is eternal. 

Let us now with Bhartrhari enter into details regarding the divisions 
of time. Time is divided into the Past, the Present and the Future. When 
an action has ceased to function, we term the duration as Past; when it 
is in the state of continuity, we name it as Present and when the action 
has not yet begun we style it as Future. The past is again subdivided 
into (i) the ordinary Past which suggests actions already gone before, (2) 
the immediate past, (3) the remote past, (4) that which is neither imme- 
diate nor remote but which is between the two and (5) that which could be 
conveniently termed as future never the less is styled as past merely be- 
cause it has gone before it. The future is of four kinds, viz., the simple 
future, the immediate future, the remote future and that which is neither 
the remote nor the immediate future but something between the two. The 

I. cp. Helaraja on Vakyapadiya III, 9. 26. 
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present is similarly subdivided into the simple present and the present 
which is nearer the past.^ 

Of the three notions of time the present unfolds and manifests objects 
while the past veils and destroys them. These three paths of Present, Past 
and Future although acting a?; conditioning powers of time and non~different 
among themselves, bring about the notions of order and difference by their 
actions of veiling and unfolding among objects. The two powers viz., atitatva 
and anagatatva possess the property of 'tamas* because they conceal objects 
while Vartamanatva' is of the nature of sattvaguna and therefore illumines 
the objects. Kala itself is said to possess the property of rajas in view of 
the fact that it acts persistently with the two fold power, viz., veiling and 
iinfolding.2 

Like the above three notions of Past, Present and Future, the months 
days, the rising and the setting of the Sun, the Moon, the Planets and of 
the asterisms, are also divisions of time®. Just as the flow of a river heaps 
up leaves and uprooted trees of one place and scatters such other heaps 
into leaves and so on, similarly Time which is of the nature of never ceasing 
activity changes the states of objects. Just as the vital breath residing into 
thei nner recesses of the limits of the body, gives rise to going, running, stand- 
ing and other acts of motion, similarly time gives order and simultaneity 
by veiling and unfolding of the objects.* 

When we say 'the night has dawned', (Vyu§ta raj an!) or 'the autumn 
has passed', it is with respect to time that we cognise such notions. When we 
say the spring is over, we should not think of the cessation of time. It is the 
change of the state of an action because time is eternal.® 


1. Kriyopadhisch san bhutabhavisyadvartamanata I Ekada^abhirakarair vibh- 
akta pratipadyate II Vakyapadiya III. 9. 37 

2. Cp. Vakyapadiya III. 9. 53 and Helaraja thereunder, 

3. Adityagrahanaksatraparispandamathapare I. Bhinnamavritibhedena Kalam 
Kalavido viduh ii. Ibid in, g. 76 

4. AviSyaivanusandhatte Yath^gatimatam gatih i Vayustathaiva KalatmSl 
Vidhatte KrlLraanipatam ii Vakyapadiya in. 9. 42 

5. Kriya VyuparamSdeva VasantadikSlah-Params vyavahriyate param i Na 
tu vastutah kaloapaiti nityatvat, 

Helaraja on Vakyapadiya in. 9. 74 



27. Some Lost Nyaya Works and Authors 

By Shri Anantlal Thakur 

The extant Nyaya Works form only a fraction of a rich literature. 
Some importcnt works have, no doubt, come down to us but a greater number 
has been lost. We find mention of such works and authors here and there 
sometimes their views have been quoted and endorsed and sometimes they 
have been subjected to sharp criticism. Such quotations and references are 
highly important to a student of Indian Logic as they are the only remains 
of eminent authors who carried forward the tenets of the Sastra and enriched 
it in many respects. They show that the views now attributed to some known 
philosopher sometimes date back to some other era. They help us to settle 
the problem of the continuity of the literature by filling up big gaps after 
the Bha^yakara down to the fall of the Buddhist Logic. 

Jayanta Bhatta believes that the Nyaya Sastra^ existed even before 
Ak^apada who only elaborated and systematised the current views in his 
sutras.^ Alternative views referred to in the Nyayabhasya show that the sutras 
were differently expounded before Vatsyayana. He refers to the dnanda- 
mok^avadins (those who believed in the experience of pleasure in the state 
of salavation),* who survived up to the days of Madhavacarya.® Bhasarvajha 
of Kasmir subscribed to this view.* There were others who accepted ten mem- 
bered syllogisms.® Latter scholars were as active as ever especially in refuting 
their opponents. Amongst them the excellence of the Nyayavartika, the 
Tatparyatika and the pari^uddhi eclipsed many important works. 

A faint idea about their contribution can be made by a thorough exami- 
nation of all the available reference to and quotation from these works. But 
there is a difficulty too. The opponents may generally quote and criticise only 
the weak points the contents remaining hardly clear. The criticisms are not 
always directed in a scientific spirit. Yet for want of better and perfect ma- 
terials we cannot but attach great importance to these fragmentary quotations 

1. Nyiyamanjari p. 5. 

2. N. Bfa. I. i. 22 

3. Sanksepa Sankarajaya XII. 68--69. 

4. Ny^yasara (p. 40). 

5. N. S. T, u 32. 
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mostly found in Jain and Buddhist works. Mm. Dr. Gopinath KavirajJ Dr. 

S. K. Mookerjee,* Dr. B. Bhattacharya,® and Dr. V. Raghavan® have drawn 
the attention of scholars to some such Naiyayikas. More materials are now 
available in manuscripts as well as in print. 

We propose to collect and arrange the views of some important authors 
found scattered in known sources. 

Aviddhakarna Was a Naiyayika of great repute. He has been quoted 
by Santaraksita, Abhayadeva and Kaniagomin. i 5 antarak§ita attributes one 
Bha§yatika® to him according to Kamadla^ila he wrote one Tattvatika,® Both 
the works may be identical. The Bhasyatika no doubt, was a commentary on 
the Nyayabhasya of Vatsyayana. That Aviddhakarna has anonymously been 
quoted by Dharmakirti in the Vadanyaya is supported by Santaraksita.’^ It 
is to be noted that he finds no mention in the works of Jnana^rimitra and 
Ratnakirti which proves that his work or works were out of use in their days. 

Aviddhakarna is said to define the congnitive instrument as anadkig- 
atdrthaparicchitiih pramdnam which is not the accepted Nyaya view. ‘According 
to the definition, Aviddhakarna says, inference cannot be a pramana.® Inspite 
of this our author asserts, inference is accepted as such on the strength of 
human experience (lokapratiti).® 

Aviddhakariia holds identical views with Adhyayana and Uddyotakara,*® 
with regard to the refutation of the doctrine of momentariness. According 
to him invariable concomitance can be established when two phenomena 
occur in close succession. The perceiver then must perssit at least for the 
consecutive moments which the Buddhist do not admit.^^ 

The Tattvasarhgraha and the Panjika on it, quote Aviddhakarna’s 
argument in favour of the existence of God,^* which have a distant echo 


1. History and Bibliography of N. V. lit. 

2. The Buddhist Philosophy of Universal flux 

3. Intro. Tattvasamgraha 

4. Works and Authors Cited in Syad. Ratna-JKHRS. 

5 . Vadanyayatika p. 78, 

6. T S P — ^p. 426, 432 

7. Vadanyaya p. 78. 

8. P. V. Kaipagomitika p. 25 

9. Ibid. p. 19 

10. Ibid p. 90. 

11. Ibid. p. 98. 

12. T S & TSP-Ka 47-8 
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in Udayana's Nyayakusumanjali. Prabhacandra in the Praineyakamalama- 
rta^da quotes the same arguments of Aviddhakarna.^ 

Again he argues, destruction is neither contemporaneous with nor 
antecedent to, an entity, but a subsequent event occurring in the next 
moment, as the Buddhist too would have it. And so being an event 
occurring at a determinate point of time it must have a cause and cannot 
be spontaneous.* 

As regards permanence and ubiquity of the self, Aviddhakarna puts 
forward the following arguments: — 

‘'All the different cognitions beginning with the first cognition of the 
new-born baby must be held to be cognised by a common subject, because 
they are regarded as cognition of a particular subject. This shows that the 
subject must be a permanent unitary principle, cognising as it does the 
different cognitions at various periods of time. 

All objects existing far and near must be connected with my “self" 
because they are corporeal. This shows that the self must be ubiquitous.* 

Aviddhakarna accepts number as a separate entity which the 
Buddhists deny/ According to him paramai^us are eternal.^ 

In the syllogistic argument nigamana or conclusion is as much necessary 
as the other proposition for a single idea cannot be expressed :by diverse 
isolated assertions. The conclusion establishes a connection among them.® 

Again according to our author inference is not a cognitive instrument 
to the speaker.’ He supports upamana as a means of valid knowledge and 
shows the relative importance of Upamana and agama.^ He refutes the 
Buddhist view that the cognitive instruments are only two in number. 

Santarak^ita quotes some views of this author in his Vadanyayavi- 
pahcitartha also where Aviddhakarna is a said to hold that the substance 
is apprehended as apart from its qualities. In fact even when the colour 
and other qualities are not perceived the substance is perceived. For instance 
in a shady place colour etc, are not clearly perceived yet the object, a 

1. Prameyakamalamartanda (NSP), p, 269-70. 

2. Buddhist Doctrine of flux, p. 3. 

3. Ibid. p. 144. 

4. TSP, Ka 679 

5. Ibid. Ka 553, 

6. Ibid, Ka 1441 

7. ”, Ka 1435 

8. TS, thA 1568-9 
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COW or a horse is perceived all the same. It should not be argued that in 
such a case position alone is perceived. True it is that something is perce- 
ived apart from the colour. Again when a man is armoured from head to 
foot his colour etc. are not mainfest, but that does not obstruct the 
perception of the man. Similarly the colour of the row of cranes may not 
be perceived but we perceive the birds. When rock crystal is placed near 
something else, it is perceived as such though its colour is not. In the case 
of a piece of cloth coloured with saffron the same argument holds good. 
The cognition of the cloth is there though the colour is suppressed.^ 

Bhavivikta and Uddyotakara hold idnentical opinion with regard to 
this problem.* 

That Dharmakirti refutes Aviddhakarna's definition of pratijhantara- 
a point of defeat, is asserted by ^antaraksita.* 

The latter again refers to this author while refuting 'nyuna' another 
point of defeat.* 

Abhayadeva Surin in his Tattvabodhavidhayinf (luotes Aviddhakarna’s 
arguments in favour of God,® in refutation of momentariness® and in 
support of the permanence of paramanus’ & as well as number.® Adhya- 
yana was another Nyaya-scholar of equal antiquity. He has been quoted 
and criticised in the above mentioned Sanmatitarkatika of Abhayadeva and 
the Pramanavartikatika of Karnagomin. 

That Adhyayana holds identical opinion with Aviddhakarna and 
Uddyotakara regarding the doctrine of momentrainess has been mentioned 
above.® Again he is one with Uddyotakara with r^ard to the explanation 
of Sddhdkaiamaiva (cf. Nyayavartika p. 18 ) which occurs in the definition 
of Pramauaa.^® 

Two Svalaksaiia objects may be causally related but that does not 
ensure a similar relatian between two Samanyalak,«iat]ia objects also.^^ 

1. Vadanyayatika~p-35 

2. TSP, Ka 557 -® 

3. Vadanyaya, p. 78. 

4. Ibid. p. 109. 

5. p. 41 cf. No. 17. 

6. p. 332. 

7. p. 658. 

8. p. 674. 

9. No. 15. 

10. Sanmatitika p. 471. 

11. P. V. Tika. p. 98. 
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Again Adhyayana holds that impurity is inherent in dog-meat other 
objects become impure in connection with it. Similarly particularity itself 
is the cause of Vyavrttabuddhi-distinctive knowledge and the paramat^us 
become distinct from one another in relation to it.^ 

Bhavivikta is said to be another commentartor on the Nyayabhasya.* 
He has been quoted and criticised by Santaraksita in the Tattvasaihgraha 
and the Vadanyayavipahcitartha as well as by Kamalasila in the Tattv- 
asamgrahapahjika. 

According to Bhavivikta the consciousness' is self cognisable and 
hence the soul is proved by perception.^ This is an echo of V. S. TII ii 14, 
supported by Uddyotakara also (cf. N. Var. III. i. i). 

Against the theory of Universal flux Bhavivikta holds that the subse- 
quent cognition of the sun and other things must appertain to the same 
sun and other things that exist at the time of the cognition that appears 
in connection with the sun and the moon etc. because while it is not a 
cognition of anything related to the earth and other things it is spoken of 
as the cognition of those things (sun etc.) like the previous cognition of the 
sun at that time.* 

Bhavivikta has been cjuoted along with Uddyotakara in connection with 
the examination of substance. This is identical with Aviddhakanja's view 
quoted above. He says that the composite substance is never perceived as 
distinct from its qualities and components.^ He supports 'Universal' as a dis- 
tinct category. The peculiarities of name cow etc... and the idea must be due 
to a cause related to the form of each animal. And this is the Universal. Again 
he says that the universal cow is something di.-ti net from the individual cow 
because it forms the object of a different idea like colour, touch and the like 
also because it is spoken as belonging to that just as the horse is spoken of 
as belonging to Caitra.* 

That a comprehensive notion like that of the Universal is not at all 
impossible is shown by Bhavivikta in the following : — 

'It is not held that in every case the notion is exactly in keeping with 
its cause (or basis). For instance, the number plurality subsisting in elephants 
etc. or in the dhava' and 'Khadira* trees forms the basis of the notions of 

1. Sanmatitfka p. 699. 

2. Vidanyayatika p. 87, 

3. TSP, p. 155. 

4. TS, Ka 462-463. 

5. TS, Ka 557“"558. 

6. TS, Ka 716-20. 
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the anny and the forest. Similarly the mixture of several heterogeneous sub- 
stances forms the basis of the notions of 'drinks' ‘fermented gruel* and the 
like. Otherwise, the notions should have been of ‘many* and ‘mixture*.* 

In the examination of the defmition of the sense — perception Bhavi- 
vikta's view has been referred to. He says that the non-conceptual cannot 
bring about the conceptual content because their objects are different as in 
the case of the cognition of colour etc... and also because it is non--conceptual 
like the eye and the other organs.^ 

While examining inference Kamalasila says that Bhavivikta defends 
Upanaya as a necessary member of a syllogism.* 

In the Vadanyayavipancitartha Santaraksita refers to Bhavivikta again 
in relation to the point of defect prakaranasama,^ While explaining the con- 
cluding ^loka of the Vadanyaya Santaraksita opines that Dhannakirti had 
Uddyotakara, Priticandra and Bhavivikta for his rivals.® 

Sankara the Naiyayika was another important Nyaya-author who acco- 
rding to Dr. B. Bhattacharya might be earlier than Uddyotakara.® He has 
been quoted by Karnagomin in the Pramanavartikatika. Vidyananda-svamin 
in the Aptapariksatika, Sri Deva Suri in the Syadvadaratnakara, and by 
Jhana Srimitra and Ratnakirti in their Nibandhas. That Sankara's Work or 
Works were held in high esteem is proved by the fact that Jnanas 5 rimitra 
considers him one of the pillars of the orthodox Nyaya System.’^ 

The name of his work is Sthirasiddhi.® It may be a section of some 
of his bigger work also. 

This Sankara, sometimes called Sankarasvamin must be distinguished 
from Sahkara-the Vaidantika as well as from Sankara Mi^ra of Mithila. 

He is said to hold that just as a human body presupposes the bodies 
of the parents and there is no regressum ad infinitum, so one body of the 
Lord presupposes another similar body belonging to him and no regressus ad 
infinitum should be supposed there.® That God possesses a body according 
to Sankara is supported by Sri Devasuri also.*® 

1. TS, Ka 771-72. 

2. TS, 1307. 

3. TSP 1438. 

4. Vadnyatika, p. 140 

5. Ibid 142 

6. T. S. Intro, 

7. Ksa^abhangadbujaya concluding Sloka. 54 p. 116 

8. Ibid, f. loa & Ratna Nil of 62a 

9. Aptaparik§a~Ka 22-23 

10. Syado Ratna, P, 439 
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Sankara and Bhasarvajna say that the conditions necessary for the 
perception of an object are also sufficient for the perception of its non--ex- 
istence. Darkness is perceived by the conditions which are sufficient for the 
perception of light and hence darkness is nothing but the non-existence of 
light.i 

Vidyananda refers to Sankara's view in connection with the examina- 
tion of Samavaya (inherence) and opines that both the definitions of Yutasi- 
ddhi-(a) prthagdsraydirayitvam and (b) nitydndm ptihaggatimattvam as accept- 
ed by Sankara do not stand the test of criticism. * 

The Universal according to him, arc not amorphous entities but they 
have the same perceptible quantities, form, colour etc. as the individuals and 
the comprehensive idea of the cook is based upon the presence of the 
particular action which is related to universal action. Hence even after the 
actual act of cooking has ceased the permanent basis of it in the shape of the 
Universal is always there and from that there arises the idea of the cook.® 

The notions of negation* says Sankara, are never found to be free fronii 
adjuncts. For instance, in all such notions of negation as the previous nega- 
tion of the jar, the destruction of the jar and so forth, they are found to 
rest upon negations associated with certain positive entities as adjuncts which 
shows that in all cases the not*^on of negation has its comprehensive charac- 
ter dependent upon the universal permeating the said adjuncts so that there 
is no fallibility in our premises.^ 

The argument of Sankara in support of the existence of soul as a 
distinct entity has been reproduced by Kamala^ila; Desire etc.. .must subsist 
in something. 

Because while being entities they arc affects like colour etc. 

Pleasure etc... belonging to the soul cannot be of the nature of cognition 
because they are never spoken of as such like the jar etc,® 

The colour spoken of as belonging to the cloth is of the nature with 
such colouring substances as the red dye, saffron etc. ..and conjunction is a 
quantity that is not all-embracing. Thus when one part is coloured the 
whole does not become coloured. Similarly when one part of the body is 
covered by cloth, the whole body does not become covered.® 

X. Ibid p. 852 

2. p. 1x6 

3. TS, Ka 755 

4. TS, Ka, 767 f 

5. Ibid Ka 178 f. 

6. Ibid. Ka 600. 
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While considering the relation between the composite and the compo- 
nents Santaraksita andKamala^ila refer to Sankara who says that "‘an assersion 
as that there is no subsistence at all would not be proper because the subsistence 
of the composite in the components is vouched for by direct perception. 
If the Buddhist ask "What is that perception" the answer would be; It is in the 
form — ^This subsists here' i. e. the perception is in the form. This cloth sub- 
sists in the yams.' 

It might be argued that this notion cannot be regarded as perception. 
In that case, it behoves you to put forward some reasoning in the annulment 
of the said notion; whereby its perceptional character could be rejected. If 
even in the absence of such annulling reason, the notion be not accepted as 
perception, then your congnition of even such things as colour and the like 
would not be perception as there can be no difference between the two cases.^ 
Sankara’s opinion with regard to sense-perception runs as follows : ‘the means 
of cognition must be one that brings about an effect different from itself, 
because it is an active agent, like the hatchet'.* 

In the examination of the 'revealed word' Santaraksita again quotes 
Sankara : — 

Tn the case of the magnet, the attraction of the iron is due to its be- 
ing penetrated by the light rays emanating from the magnet, for if it were 
not so, then there would be attraction of all iron-pieces in the world. 

Even though the light emanating from the magnet is not perceived 
in the manner of the light emanating from the lamp yet it can be inferred 
from the fact that there is attraction even where the iron is at some distance, 
if there is nothing between the iron and the magnet,* 

While supporting the Buddhist doctrine of destruction without a cause 
Kar^agomin refutes Sankara’s opposite view which runs as follows 

'The fix produces a totally different object is coal from the wood. It 
is the destruction of the wood as it is apprehended as such. This destruction 
is a negation of the wood. Here the produced coal is contradictory in cha- 
racter to the wood. It should not be held that the coal being a different 
object just like the jar cannot come out of the wood. Because smoke a di- 
fferent object is perceived to arise from the fire. Hence, like smoke other 
contradictory things are also produced from fire. If one of the contradictories 
is present, the other is not. Thus when coal is present wood is absent.* 

1. TSP. Tr, p. 35of. 

2. TS, Ka 1353. 

3. Ibid. Ka 2520 

4- P. 515. 
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jMna^rimitra quotes Sankara in the Ksanabhangadhyaya no less than 
eighteen times. Some of these quotations are interesting. 

According to Sankara potency in an object is the totality of the co- 
operative conditions and non-potency arises from deficiency in that respects. 
But the arrival and disappearance of this potency do not hamper the exi- 
stence of the object which is the substratum of both. Because the object is 
quite different from them.^ This argument of Sankara has been summarised 
by Ratnakirti in his Ksanabhangasiddhi.^ 

As one born blind denies the existence of the blue colour similarly the 
Buddhists who cannot conceive of permanent objects deny their existence.* 

Both Jnana^ri* and Ratnakirti^ quote the following argument of 
Sankara establishing permanent objects. 

An object is not destroyed just after it comes into being since it is 
an object of valid knowledge. 

If something is momentary, it cannot be an object of valid knowledge. 
A momentary object does not exist at the time of examination. And a past 
object is never apprehended. 

The difference of the cause is not always established by the difference 
of the co-operative conditions. Thus the self-same lamp generates apprehen- 
sion, modifies the wick and produces the burning sensation without differen- 
tiation in it and its unity is established by reasons.* 

The variety in the effects is produced by a similar variety in the co- 
operative conditions of the lamp. The lamp itself remains the same. Similarly 
an object remains unaltered and the changes are due to the co-operative con- 
ditions. The particular characteristic of the lamp modifying the wick is not 
the cause of burning or the apprehension of fire.*^ 

The conditions sufficient to produce the apprehension of an object pro- 
duce the apprehension of its negation also. Hence the conditions of the percep- 
tion of light produces the perception of darkness. This opinion of Sankara has 
been supported by Nyayabhusanakara also.* 

1. Ksanabhangadhyaya f . 8 a 

2. K$anabhangasiddhi p. 

3. K^apabhangadhyaya, f. 9 i 

4. Ibid, f loa. 

5. Ratna Ni 60 f 62 a. 

6. K$anabhang3.dhya3ra. f. 132 

7. Ibid, f. 131 

Sy&do Ratna-p. 852. Ki^ana Adbyaya f. 602 
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Ratnakirti quotes the argument of Sankara in favour of the existence 
of ISvara.^ 

That Sankara did not show proper respects to Dharmakirti actuated 
Ratnakirti to reproach him sharply.* 

The author of Nyayabhusana also was a great logician. He has been 
identified with Bhasarvajha the author of the Nyayasara and the Ga^karika. 
But the Nyayabhusai;ia, his magnum opus has not yet seen the light of the 
day. Numerous quotations from this work are found in different works. 

An account of his contributions based on published sources is to be 
found in the Vangiya Sahitya Parisat Patrika.® 

The works of Jnana^rimitra and Ratnakirti have presented us with 
fresh materials which show that his criticism of the doctrine of momentari- 
ness raised serious objections in the Buddhist quarters. Bhatta Vasudeva is 
said to have written a subcommentary on the Nyayabhusaipia.® which itself 
was a commentary on the Nyayasara. 

Trilocana the preceptor of Vacaspati Misra was another pillar of the 
orthodox system according to Jhana^rimitra. He wrote the NyayaprakirnakaJ^ 
That Vacaspati was much influenced by the views of Trilocana is 
proved by his own assersions.® The above mentioned works of Jfian^rimitra 
and Ratnakirti have quoted him frequently over and above other quotations 
from his work found in print,’ 

Visvarupa was another logician who has found mention in the Tarki- 
karaksatika.® 

Gunaratna* in his Saddar^anasamuccaya mentions Sikantha the author 
of Nyayalamkara and Abhayatilokopadhyaya the author of a Vrtti. But 
nothing more is known about them. 

Our list of lost Naiyayikas and Nyaya works are by no means exhaus- 
tive. Only a few works and authors have been mentioned just to point out 
to the fact that as works of these authors are lost, these quotations are the 
only source of information about their contributions as well as themselves. 

1. Nibandhas; f. 22a. 

2. Ratna Nib f. 65. 

3- Vol-53. 

4. Nyayasara Trivendrum Ed, p. 81 

5. Ratna Nib f. 276. 

6. Tatparyatika p. 114. 
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Section XIII : Technical Sciences and Fine Arts 

28. Farrukh Husain the royal artist at the court of Ibra- 
him Adil Shah II and his painting 

By Nazir Ahmed 

Amongst the sovereigns of Deccan Ibrahim Adil tl who ruled over 
the dominion of Bijapur from 1580 to 1627, is a very interesting personality. 
Being a man of varied taste he was passionately devoted to various branches 
of fine arts including music, poetry, painting etc. Historians have spoken in 
a general way about his skill in painting from which we fail to form any 
definite opinion about his achievements in this branch. Zuhuri in the follo- 
wing remark^ has gone a step further but even then we cannot conclude 
something substantial : 

‘*In the art of painting he (the Sultan) excells the painters in that he 
is one of the fair. While placing the looking glass before him he paints his 
own picture, he prepares a rouge for his face by mixing the redness of the 
tulip with the whiteness of the narcissus. It is no wonder if the pious become 
image worshippers by the mandate of justice. If he paints the huge body 
of an elei>hatit on the feather of a gnat or draws the picture of a tiger on 
the eye of an ant the one (the elephant) through the skill of painting makes 
his trunk a polo stick on the ball of the earth; and the other (the tiger) 
grapples with the bull of the sky... Thanks to God that Mani and Behzad 
have escaped scot free since they have not lived in his age to hear the shame 
and ignomy, else they would have felt ashamed of their art." 

However scholars of art have recently succeeded in discovering various 
portraits, miniatures and other paintings of contemporanious nature and have 
therefore concluded that the reign of Ibrahim Adil Shah may rightly be 
claimed* 'as the high water mark of the Dakhini school of painting.* This 
school received fresh impetus at the hands of Persian Indian and even Euro- 
pean artists who are known to have been employed by the Prince of Bija- 
pur.* But unfortunately we have no accurate knowledge of the contemporary 

1. History of the Language and Literattne at the Mughal Court, Vol. Ill, p. 439. 

2. Karl Khandalawala: Marg, (Vol. 5-ii), pp. 28-29. 

3. M. Taylor pointy out that the Sultan had employed Portugese painters 
to decorate his place. 
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artists of the Adil Shahi court. Only the names of three have come down 
to us of whom Murtaza Khan Naqqash seems to be the earliest of them 
whose one painting, the bust of Ibrahim Adil Shah II is preserved in Sir 
Cowasji Jahangir’s collections’ in which the Sultan seems to be between 22 
and 25 and accordingly it is assigned to 1593 or so. The other artist Moha- 
mmad Ali whose one miniature, a poet in a garden, has been attributed to 
Ibrahim Adil by Mr. Khandalawala,* though Coomaraswamy styles it as 
Mughal. These two painters though claimed by scholars as contemporary with 
Ibrahim Adil would not stand the test of evidence.® The third is Maulana 
Farrukh Husain who is claimed to be the royal-painter of the court of Ibra- 
him. Zuhuri, the renowned scholar of the said court has given a brief account 
of this artist in his third essay in the Seh Nasr which indicates that the 
above Maulana Farrukh Husain was not merely an artist but one of the six 
most dominating personalities of the time. Though we are not substantially 
profited by Zuhuri from whom something better was expected, yet it is worth- 
while to quote his view:* 

‘‘The fourth Maulana Farrukh Husain than whose painting nothing 
better can he imagined. The expert painters take pride in being his pupils 
and having adopted the outline of his plain sketch as their model, put their 
Jives under obligation. From the sight of his black pen the green haired 
(beautiful) have learnt wiles. The freshness of his painting put the portrait 
of the beautiful to shame, and has thrown it into the whirlpool of the jea- 
lousy of his painting. He draws the musk navel and people smell its fragrance; 
he sows tulips and they reap its colour i. e. he turns effect into cause and 
allegory into reality. 

Poem 

With the portrait of the heart -bewitching beautices he washed off 
the impression of patience i. e. the sight of his painting makes men lose 
their patience. 

He represents the thorn so exquisitively that the eyes of the critic 
are pricked. 

If the water-fowl of his painting shakes its wings the face of those 
present become wet with the falling of drops. 

1. Marg. Vol. 5 (ii) p. 29; butDr. Moti Chand assigns it to isSfi-'ibid book i, p. 27. 

2. Ibid, book ii p. 29. Martean and Vever, Miniatures Persanne, pL 19. 

3. There is no historical evidence to prove like that except the age of the 
Sultan in the former’s and the similarity of the colour scheme etc* in 
the latter’s painting. 

4. Hist, of the Language and Literature at the Mughal Court Vol. 3, pp. 462*63. 
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After finishing the decoration of the flower he busied .himself in 
depicting the voice of the nightingale. 

That magical painter has put in motion the breeze which throws 
aside the veil from the face of the beautiful. 

Fortunately a portrait of Ibrahim Adil Shah 11 is preserved in the 
Salar-Jung Museum, Hyderabad, which being the work of the above Farrukh 
Husain is of specials significance. In this picture the sultan is riding an 
elephant named Nauras-Paikar (briefly Nauras) the name being artistically 
embroidered in the covering over the animal. Before the Sultan is sitting 
the keeper with a loyg hook in his hand. The elephant is in motion. The 
picture is in light colour, probably a pencil work and hence the intensity 
of the colour which was one of the special features of the paintings of this 
period does not arise. The inscription on the top reads as : 

Hasbul Amr Ba Tarz-i-Hindi Kashida Shud 

i. e. in compliance with the ( royal ) order this picture was drawn 
in Hindi, (Hindustani a mixed style -as distinguished from Persian and 
other style). Below the trunk of the elephant is a line in Persian having 
been composed by the Sultan on the occasion of riding the elephant. The 
line is headed by Farmuda-i-Jahanphnahi, i. e, composed by the refuge of 
the world (King) himself. The line reads : 

Ftl^i-N auras M Dar Sawdri Amad * Ba Nutq-i-Sawari Shakarbdrt 
Amad, The Persian inscription in the space in between two front legs reads 
as: Amal-i-Farrukh Husain-i-Adilshahi, i. e. the painting of Farrukh Husain 
of the court of Ibrahim Adil Shah. 

Without entering into the discussion of the merits of the painting 
some points must be cleared at this stage. The painter Farrukh Husain 
seems to be a Persian who does not seem to be accustomed to Hindi style. 
Dr. Moti Chand styles him’ as Farrukh Hasan Shirazi which implies 
that he was a native of Shiraz. But his calling the artist as Hasan instead 
of Husain and appending a appellative of his home or birth place to his name 
is certainly due to some misunderstanding. The learned scholar has borro- 
wed his information from Zuhuri's Sih Nasr^ in which the painter’s name 
appears as Farrukh Husain (without any appellative) exactly as in the mini- 
ature itself. In short though the artist was in all its likelihood a native of 
Persia, he was not specifically a resident of Shiraz. 

I. Ibid; 

History of the Lang, and Lit. at the Mughal Court, Vol. HI, pp, 462 - 63 . 
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Farrukh Husain^s portrait is superior to all known paintings assigned 
to the reign of Ibrahim Adil Shah in view of these 

I. It is the only painting which may definitely be called contempo- 
raneous. Mr. Khandalawala^ has prepared a long list of 23 contempora- 
neous paintings excluding the Ragmala pictures which are claimed to be 
of the same nature. But no specific reasons have been given except that 
they* possess the particular traits of the period. But to a serious student 
of history this would appear ridiculous and so he would not agree to it. For 
example take the figure of the elephant appearing in Mr. Mehta’s Studies 
in Indian Painting (No. 5 in Khandalawala’s list). Mr. Mehta on the basis 
of a inscription, Amal-i-Dakhan-niyan claims* it as a probable painting of a 
Dakhani artist. In the meantime ‘‘Asad Beg's Mission to Bijapur"* reveals that 
Chanchal was the famous royal elephant which was subsequently presented 
by Ibrahim Adil to Akbar with gold ornaments weighing two maunds. Since 
in the above painting the animal is richly decorated, it was deemed identical 
with Chanchal.® Or take the case of Rag-mala paintings preserved in Bikaner 
and some other Museums. Dr. Goetz has traced their origin* to Ahmednagar 
between 1565 and 1569 without producing any specific evidence for doing so. 
Mr. Basil Gray while agreeing’ with the above conclusion finds 'a circum- 
stance* tipping the balance in favour of Bijapur.’ But both Dr. Moti Chand 
and Mr. Khandalawala are of the opinion* that it is more appropriate to as- 
cribe them to no one else other than Ibrahim Adil on the ground that the 
latter was the first Dakhani monarch to think of representing the pictorial 
motiffs associated with the certain Ragas and Raginis, in his Kitab-i-N auras. 
His devotion to music and his choice to be portrayed^® with clappers in his 
hands are suggestive of his keen interest to have a series of Rag-mala pictures. 

In the series of these paintings only Vasanta, Kanhara, Hindola, Kaniod, 
Dhansri, Khan Ghodi and Nut Balharika are definitely known to have been 

1. Marg. Vol. V, Book II, p. 27. 

2. By Dr. Moti Chand and Mr. Khandalawala. 

3. PL No 4 . 

4. Potdar Commemoration Vol. pp. 190-194. 

5. vide Khandalawala's list Marg, Vol. V, Book ii p. 27. 

6. Art and Architecture of Bikaner State p. loi. 

7. Indian Miniatures pp. 8-10. 

8. They were discovered at Adoni a place within the territory of Adil 
Shahi dominion. 

9. Marg, Vol. 5 books i and ii, pp. 28 and 27 respectively. 

10. vide the protrait appearing in Marg, Vol. 5 book ii p. 27. 
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represented. But among these only one, namely Kanhara or Karnati has been 
visualised and only two namely Kanhara and Dhansri have been reproduced 
in the Sultan's book. If these representations were contemporaneous, it seems 
no reason why the painters did not keep in view the particular Ragas and 
Raginis which were of much interest to the prince of Bijapur. It is intere- 
sting to note that the idea in representing the Kanhara Ragini is different 
at two places. In the Kitab-i^N auras it is visualised^ as a charming lady 
whose hands and eyes are as tender and lovely as a lotus flower. She is dre- 
ssed in blue Sari and yellow bodice. In the spring season when the lady 
separated from her lover hears the cuckoo repeat the name of his lover, her 
affliction grows intensely. This pen-picture is not only different from the re- 
presentation of the melody in the above series but also from the idea associa- 
ted with it in later paintings. In short Farrukh Husain's paintings being de- 
finitely contemporaneous is superior to all. 

(2) It is the only picture drawn at the instance of the Sultan himself. 

(3) The picture of the royal elephant and its keeper add immensely 
to the value of the painting. 

(4) It is a unique painting found no where in the world. 

The Sultan is stated to have developed his attachment to the word 
Nauras after 1599;- but we have definite reasons® that his own book the 
Kitab-i-N auras was completed earlier than this date. But it seems a fact that 
the word became popular only after the above date. Hence the painting con- 
taining the picture of the elephant which bore the title of Nauras could only 
be prepared much after 1599. The artist has been mentioned in Zuhuri's third 
essay in the Sih Nasr which was completed after ibos.* The Sultan seems 
to be above forty hence the picture may safely be assigned* to 1613-14. 

1. Vide song no 36. 

2. Vide Tazkiratul Muluk, pp. 352-54 where the circumstance in which the 
Sultan was enamoured of the word has been fully narrated. Vide also 
Futuhat-i-Adil Shahi p. 367 which confirms the above. Vide also Potdar 
Commemoration volume pp. 190-94 and Khulasatushshuara, folio 45-46. 

3. Zuhuri's second treatise in the Sih Nasr which was a later composition, 
was completed in 1599. Hence the first essay that is the preface to the 
Kitab-i-Nauras and consequently the actual text were completed before 
this date. 

4. Zuhuri's age at that time was 70. Since he was bom about 1535 (vide 
Zuhuri, Life and Works, pp. 33-34). The essay has been assigned to 1605. 

5* The Sultan is known to have been bom in 1592. 
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The inscriptions in Shikast hand appearing in the picture are good 
examples of Persian Calligraphy. 

The portrait is suggestive of the peculiar trait of the Bijapur Schooi 
of painting in which the Persian style was gracefully blended with the Hindi 
style. The mixed Persian and Hindi style was popular even after 1605-6, 
the probable date when, according to Dr. Moti Chand, the school began to 
borrow from the Mughal school. 


1. Marg, Vol 5, book i, pp. a5-fl6. 



29. Some Economic concepts In Kautilya's Arthas’astra 

By ShRI H. N. PaTHAK, m. a. (Bom.), M.SC. (Eco«.) (London) 

Kautilya's ArihmdisiYa^ is not a treatise on economics as one would 
expect from the title of the book. It deals j>rimarily with many problems 
confronting a government functioning during the days of early Maurya period. 
Economic problems constitute only a small part of these and hence Kautil- 
ya's observations on these occupy a small portion of the Arthasdistra, This 
is partly because of the fact that, the connotation of the term 'Arthasastra 
in Kautilya is not what we understand to-day by the science of economics. 
At the very beginning of the text Kautilya discusses the problem of the 'End 
of Sciences.' It should be noted that he describes Anviksiki, the triple Ve- 
das, Varta and Dandaniti (the science of punishment) as the four main scien- 
ces. Out of these four it is the last two, namely, Varta and Dandaniti which 
form the subject matter of this well-known work. Thus, the scope of the 
volume is determined by these two. Varta includes agriculture, cattle bree- 
ding and trade and these three types of activity is supposed to bring in 
grains, cattle, gold, forest produce and free labour. Kautilya however, does 
not state the inter relation between these, and the basic activity included in 
Virta. V^rta is as much the result of these factors -grains cattle and labour- 
as is the cause of the same. But this becomes clear, the very moment we 
remember the point of view from which Kautilya views the whole economic 
activity. For, the continuation of agriculture and trade according to Kauti- 
lya is not so much dependent on the continuous employment of the above 
mentioned factors, rather such a utilisation is almost assumed. For Kautilya, 
it is the continuous implementation of Dandaniti, the science of government 
or government in its administrative aspect as continuously exercising the 
sovereign power, which guarantees unhindered growth of all the three scien- 
ces. “For punishment", says Kautilya, "when awarded with due considera- 
tion, makes the people devoted to righteousness and to work productive of 
wealth and enjoym^t." Thus the progress of Varta and other sciences is im- 
plied in the progress and continuation of the government. And any lapse 
from the implementation of Dandaniti will, "give rise to such disorder as is 
implied in the proverb of fishes." 

I. All the references and quotations in this paper are freon Kautilya*s Ar{ha-> 
sasira. translated by R. Shamasastry (Banglore 1915.) At the end refere- 
nces to important chapters are given. 
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The above introductory paragraph conclusively shows Kautilya's point 
of view in referring to economic problem. It also shows that the position 
occupied by the government in his work is that of ‘hinderer of hindrances' 
which is very similar to a modern concept of the state and the government. 
It is this concept of the government which pervades the entire analysis of 
Kautilya. It must also be stated here that Kautilya's references to various 
economic problems is primarily governed by his preoccupation with the 
problem of the government. A comparison with the modern economic 
analysis will make this point clear. Modem economic analysis aims at sho- 
wing, among other things, how economic benefit accruing to an individual 
consumer and/or producer is maximised in an economic system based on 
private enterprise. Economic policy, it can be suggested, aims at implement- 
ing the findings of this analysis. Kautilya is not concerned with the prob- 
lem of the individual consumer or producer. But the maximisation of indi- 
vidual's economic gain is in a sense implied in his analysis, because it 
follows from the stability of the government. Kautilya does not bother 
with any destabilising factors internal to the economic system, like failure 
of crops or epidemics. His main purpose appears to be that of showing 
how the revenue flowing to the government treasury is maximised under 
certain conditions. Some of these conditions are economic while others are 
purely administrative in character. On the analogy of the individual's eco- 
nomic behaviour it can be suggested that Kautilya wants to show how an 
individual state would maximise its revenues. Logically therefore, it would 
not be individual income and expenditure but government revenue and 
expenditure that would be discussed. In other words Kautilya's analysis 
resembles, in many respects, the modem analysis of aggregates than any 
attempt to disentangle the constituents of aggregates. In technical terms his 
analysis is nearer to the 'macro-economic analysis' than the ‘micro-economic 
analysis.' 

It can be suggested that macro-economic anal3^is aims at showing 
how the stability of the economic system as a whole is maintained by 
working on certain aggregates like total private and public investment, 
government revenues, total consumption expenditure etc. Stability of the 
system is sought to be maintained by stimulating or controlling any one of 
these as the case may be. In the light of these remarks it will be intere- 
sting to examine Kautilya's views on total government revenue and expe- 
nditure. In chapter six of Book Two he mentions the different sources 
from which revenue flows to the government treasury. These are : 

"...forts (durga), country parts (r&shtra), mines (khani), buildings 
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and gardens (setu), forests (vana), herds of cattle (vraja), and roads of 
traffic (va];iikpatha). 

Kautilya then proceeds to investingate the different forms of revenue. 

Thus : 

" Capital (mtila), share (bhilga), premia (vyiji), parigha, fixed taxes 
(Klripta), premia on coins (nipika), and fixed fines (ataya) are the several 
forms of revenue ( ^yamukha, i. e. the mouth from which income is to 
issue)." 

Likewise Kautilya also describes the constituents of government expe- 
nditure. Out of these only few are mentioned as others are not of any 
economic importance. 

"...the store house, the armoury, the warehouse, the store-house of 
raw materials, manufacturies (karmanta), free labourers (vishti),.. .constitute 
the body of expenditure (vyayaSariram). 

Government receipts are again divided into current, last balance and 
accidental (anyajdtah i. e. received from external source). Earlier we menti- 
oned the modem macro-economic analysis as operating on certain impor- 
tant aggregates. A similar approach is noted in Kautilya when he suggests : 

"Investment of capital (vikshepa), the relics of a wrecked undertaking, 
and the savings from an estimated outlay are the means to check expendi- 
ture (vyayapratyayah). 

This statement is enough to show that Kautilya was aware of the 
items of expenditure which can be curtailed. However, he does not offer any 
explanation why such a control of expenditure may have been required. It 
is possible to surmise here about some of the reasons. Kautilya, apart from 
mentioning control of expenditure also mentions some possible sources of pro- 
fit which will be over and above the savings from expenditure as noted above. 
In the same chapter he suggests: 

"The rise in price of merchandise due to the use of different weights 
and measures... the enhancement of price due to bidding among buyers is 
also another source of profit." 

Thus a government which wants to maximise its revenues should cut 
at both the ends. It should save by economising on the expenditure side and 
should be ready to realise excess income in the form of primia. Realisation 
of profit however is a periodical affair since profit is defined as, "whatever 
is earned once in a paksha, a month, or a year..." Thus Kautilya’s chapter 
on 'The Busing of Collection of Revenue' closes with an advice to the collec- 
tor to increase the income and decrease the expenditure. One is impressed 
hour Kautilya travels from a small item to a broader concept and one always 
completes a chapter with a conviction about the indusiveness of these concepts. 
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In his chapter on ‘Conducting Mining Operations and Manufacture* 
there is a very important reference to the concept of currency in circulation. 
Inflation as an evil was not unknown to ancient societies. Perhaps, there was 
some difference in the particular form that inflation took in those societies. 
It was not so much the problem of total money in circulation as that of 
debasement of currency. The result of both is of course fall in the value of 
the unit of currency. Kautilya warns his officials as follows: — 

“The examiner of coins (rupadarsaka) shall regulate currency both as 
a medium of exchange (vyavaharikim) and as legal tender admissible into 
the treasury (kosapravesyam)..." 

We should recall here the rise in prices to which reference was made 
above. Thus a rise in prices could take place either as a result of currency 
inflation, or debasement of the currency unit, or depreciated weights and 
measures, or all the three, or a combination of any two. But these do not 
exhaust the forces working for a price rise or conversely a price fall. Apart 
from monetar3' factors Kautilya mentions rise and fall of demand for commo- 
dities as one of the major factors influencing prices. The following quotation 
from his chapter on 'The Superintendent of Commerce' would indicate this. 

“The Superintendent of Commerce shall ascertain demand or absence 
of demand for and rise or fall in the price of various kinds of merchandise..." 

This officer is also expected to “ascertain the time suitable for their 
distribution, centralisation, purchase and sale". Kautilya does not discuss 
the actual process of price determination but there is an element of mono- 
poly price as fixed by one authority. This can be inferred from the fact that 
he contends about centralising the sale of some commodities. He also supports 
the deliberate raising of their prices, and occasional revision of such prices. 
While Kautilya supports deliberate znonopolising-centralisation-of some co- 
mmodities he is aware of the dangers of such a policy. In this connection he says : 

“There shall be no restriction to the time of sale of those oommodi- 
ties for which there is frequent demand; nor shall they be subject to the 
evils of centralisation (samkuladosha)." 

From the point of view of trade policy this chapter has a very im- 
portant contribution to make. Kautilya refers to the problem of gains from 
foreign trade. Thus he says: 

“Having ascertained the value of local produce as compared with that 
of foreign produce that can be obtained in barter, the superintendent will 
find out (by calculation) whether there is any margin left for profit after 
meeting the payments (to the foreign king)... If no profit can be realised 
by selling the local produce in foreign countries he has to consider whether 
any local produce can be profitably battered for any foi^^n produce;;..^;" 
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The above quotation shows that foreign trade was chanalised and at 
times controlled by the government. The various calculations involved mainly 
refer to transport costs and customs and duties paid on the boundaries of 
states. At the bottom of gain from international trade~or foreign trade~is the 
problem of comparative cost advantages and disadvantages. Kautilya seems 
to have grasped this as is evidenced in the following quotation: 

*'He shall also gather information as to value of foreign merchandise 
that can be obtained in barter for local merchandise... and the history of 
commercial towns.** 

Kautilya here speaks about barter of commodities. But this does not 
obliterate the fundamental principle. For things that are exchanged should 
be equal in cost, whether these costs are calculated in money terms or real 
terms is just a matter of detail. The actual process in Kautilya’s exposition 
seems to be as follows. Foreign goods are to be compared with local produce 
in terms of what each would cost in the home market. Equality in this cost 
would indicate that these commodities can be exchanged against each other. The 
cost of transporting these to orher countries would be added to this and finally 
we strike a balance of gain and loss. The notion about the history of co- 
mmercial town is perhaps intended to guide the officer as to the creditworthi- 
ness of merchants their practices and trade routes. Further, such information 
is useful in the direction of trade, for the superintendent ‘‘Shall transport 
his merchandise to profitable markets and avoid unprofitable ones.** 

The next chapter to which we should now turn is devoted to the problem 
of wages. This is on “Superintedent of Weaving.** At the beginning of this 
chapter Kautilya discusses qualification of workers to be employed and then 
comes to the problem of determination of wages. Actually determination of 
wages is a problem in micro-economics rather than macro-economics. But here 
also Kautilya docs not discuss the actual process of wage fixing but only 
refers to certain factors. He says: 

“Wages shall be fixed according as the threads spun are fine coarse 
(sthdla) or of middle quality and in proportion to a greater or less quantity 
spun,... Wages shall be cut short, if making allowance for the quality of raw 
material, the quantity of the threads spun is found to fall short.** 

The wage that is under discussion is piece wage and not time wage 
i. e. wages are paid on the actual work done and not on the number of hours 
devoted to a particular work. Further, in the same trade wages show a grada- 
tion according to efficiency. The latter half of the statement has some theo- 
ratical implications. An employer pays a wage to labourer for what extra a 
labourer produces with the equipmait and raw material. Thus he establishes 
a relation between the ^input* and the ‘ou^mt*. This invokes the famous prob- 
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lem of returns to the employment of an extra factor, whether these returns 
are increasing decreasing or constant. Kautilya does not go into these details 
but he seems to be aware of the fact that under certain conditions returns 
to labour are variable either increasing or decreasing. This is the principle 
which governs employment of labour whose wages are paid per piece of work 
done. But there are labourer^ who are specialised agents. How are these 
labourers paid? 

"Weaving may also be done by those artisans who are qualified to turn 
out a given amount of work in a given time and for a fixed amount of wages." 

Such wages are contractual in nature and hence their fixation involves 
an element of arbitrariness, but should be in the long run governed by tra- 
dition and convention. Even to-day many wage rates are conventionally fixed 
and hence are not directly related to the problem of wage determination. In 
this chaptcT the problem of supply of labour is not touched but in the follo- 
wing chapter (Superintendent of Agriculture), the superintendent is supposed 
to employ "slaves, labourers, and prisoners (dandapratikartri) to sow the seeds 
on crown-lands which have been often and satisfactorily ploughed". This also 
raises the problem of workers co-operative organisation or guilds. This chapter 
(Rules regarding Labourers; and Co-operative Undertaking), refers to several 
rules which bind the workers and the employers. The employer is supposed 
to provide work to the labourer once he employs him and so is the latter 
bound to work. In case of default a fine is to be paid. 

"An employer not taking work from his labourer or an employee not 
doing his employer's work shall be fined 12 panas." 

But the observation that follows is still more important. Kautilya says : 

"... If an employer, having caused his labourer to do a part of work, 
will not cause him to do the rest for which the latter may certainly be ready, 
then also the unfinished portion of the work has to be regarded as finished^.." 

In the present day analysis such a condition is known as 'involuntary 
unemplojnnent of labour'. In plain language when there is willingness to work 
accompanied by an absence of opportunity to work the labourer is involun- 
tarily unemployed. There is however a slight difference in the above situation 
and this theoretical description. In the above example absence of opportu- 
nity to work is, as it were, deliberately caused by the employer while in the 
latter position it is not deliberate. But such statements do not establish the 
superiority of the wage earning classes over their paymasters. The wage earner 
has almost always been at the mercy of his master. At the most herecieves 
a fair deal when he combines with his fellow^worker. The guilds in ELautUya^s 
times are noted to have such treatment at the hands of employ^ Kautilya saye: 
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•'Guilds of workmen shall have a grace of seven nights over and above 
the period agreed upon for fulfiling their engagment. Beyond that time they 
shall find substitutes and get the work completed..." 

These workers are supposed to divide their earnings "either equally or 
as agreed upon among themselves." In the same chapter there is a profound 
statement on the wage problem. The employers are expected to pay to their 
labourers at the end or in the middle of their cultivation or manufacture 
"as much of the latter's share as is proportional to the work done." Thus 
wages are proportional to the product of labour. How such a proportionality 
is determined is again not discussed. 

What is our final opinion on these economic concepts? It must be 
restated here that Kautilya does not set himself to write a treatise on pure 
economics. His approach should be understood in terms of a government 
facing certain economic problems. Hence the whole book reads like a series 
of prescriptions to counteract the forces of curruption and misgovernment. 
One must pause at this stage and reflect on the evolution of economic thought. 
Economic science as we know it to-day is a result of a process of rationalisa- 
tion. Human behaviour through centuries has exhibited certain tendencies 
which admit of generalisation, the behaviour in the economic sphere giving 
rise to the science of economics. But the formulation of a body of principles 
known as a science is a product of slow development and intellectual effort. 
Does this mean that the true nature of various economic problems was not 
understood before the science came into existence ? This is perhaps the most 
fruitless approach one can adopt in order to understand the evolution of any 
science. No doubt human problems have changed as to their complexity, the 
nature of the economic system in which we live is different from that which 
obtained in the ancient days. But certain basic tendencies persist. Moreover, 
and this is perhaps the most important point, in the absence of a science 
each problem was tackled individually. Thus the approach to such problems 
was essentially practical and the economic statesman of those days was 
supposed to provide ready* made solutions. These solutions were in the nature 
of expedients or reactions to a particular situation. The approach being essen- 
tially practical systematic theorisation had perhaps not much scope, nor was 
the experience from which generalisations could be offered so abundant. In 
short systematic analysis and theoretical abstractions come at a later stage. 
In the meantime the economic statesman is pre-occupied with concrete issues. 
Thus what we can term as economic science in those days consisted of a series 
of propositions immediately applicable to policy. This seems to be one of the 
reasons why economics was known as political economy, Kautilya lived many 
centuries before such an attempt to solve individual economic problems began 
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elsewhere. Nevertheless, his approach to various economic problems shows 
that essentiaUy practical leaning. In expressing this we must also realise a 
limitation that besets us. Any interpretation of Kautilya in terms of modern 
economic theory is likely to read more of theory than the author probably 
ever thought of implying. But this lacuna should not prevent us from appre- 
ciating the excellence of his work. The author of this small paper has at least 
felt that the time has come for a re-edition of Kautilya’s Arthasastra at the 
hands of an orientalist knowing modem economic theory. 


References to important chapters: 

Book one, Chapters i, 2, 3, 4. 

Book two. Chapters 6, 8, 12, 15, 16, 23, 24. 
Book three, Chapters 14, 15. 



30. Ketkar*8 attempts for the discovery of Pluto and 
the probable place of an undiscovered planet 

By She I Harihar P. Bhatt 

Small observed deviations from the calculated positions of the planets 
Uranus and Neptune were suspected to be due to the gravitational pull of 
some unknown planet and attempts to discover it began soon after the end 
of the First World War (1918). These attempts became more serious from 
about 1925, when the Lowell Observatory laboured more intensively and 
finally discovered the planet in 1930. It was named Pluto. 

Approximate calculations of the position of the unknown planet were 
made from about 1920. No calculations are known to have been made earlier 
than this date. 

The Societie Astronomique Be France, in its bulletin of May 1911^ 
page 277, gives the following 

(Translation from French) 

Mr. V. B. Ketkar of Dharwar (India) has determined, not from the 
planetary perturbations, but from the considerations and conditions, which 
seem to regulate the Solar system, the positions of two transneptunian planets 
and has assigned them the following positions on the ist January 1911 : — 
ist planet 2nd planet 

f Mean longitude 289^.4 109^.4 

\ (heliocentric) 

f Mean distance 38.95 59.6 

\ (astro, units) 

Revolution years 242.28 458.27 

Now according to the latest accepted figures of the motion of Pluto, 
the above quantities on the same date were 
Mean longitude (heliocentric) 109^.4 

Mean distance 394b 

Revolution-years 247,7 

Out of these, the first figure is of the second planet above and the 
next two figures resemble those of the ist planet very closely. 

Now that Pluto has been discovered, the further undiscovered planet, 
according to Ketkar,. has the following elements on the zst January 19x1 
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Mean longitude (heliocentric) 289®.4 

Mean distance 59-6o 

Revolution years 458.27 

Now by Kepler’s Law, 59.6o*=46i.i8* (nearly). So by accepting 461.18 
years as the period of sidereal revolution of the undiscovered planet, the 
motion in 43 years from ist January 1911 to ist January I954 =33®.64 

This together with its mean heliocentric longitude 289®.4 on 1st January 
1911 gives 323® .04 as its mean heliocentric longitude on ist January 1954. 

As the perihelion, eccentricity, node and inclination of the orbit are 
unknown, we take the above 323.04 as the true heliocentric longitude, and 
assume the heliocentric latitude =0 

The longitude of the sun at o h. G. M. T. on ist January 1954= 
280® 2’=28o®.03. So, the heliocentric longitude of the earth for the same 
time=ioo®.03. Now ioo®.03-323®,04=i37®=the angle subtended at the Sun 
by the line joining the earth to the planet. 

In the plane triangle, formed by joining the Sun (S), the Earth (E) 
and the new planet (N), SN=59.6o, SE=.98 and Z.S=i37®. 

Solving the above plane triangle; we find ^E— 42® 22’, which added 
to the sun’s longitude 28o®2’ giveas 322® 24’as the geocentric longitude of 
the new planet, which reduced to the equatorial coordinates, gives R. A.= 
2i| h. and declination =14® S. nearly on 1st January 1954. So the new planet 
is very near to the star Delta Capricomis, whose R. A. =2ih. 45 m. and 
declination=i6® 20' S. 

Thus the probable position of the new planet is among the stars of 
the constellations Capricomus or Aquarius, the former position being much 
more probable than the latter. 

The French bulletin, referred to above, states that Ketkar arrived at 
these figures not from the consideration of the perturbations in the motions of 
Uranus and Neptune as Western astronomers do, but from his own theory 
of the solar system. 

I had a talk with the late Shri Ketkar in 1926 about this Theory of 
his and with his son in May 1953. From these talks I found that Shri Ketkar’s 
theory resembled roughly the considerations of the equilibrium of the moments 
of the solar system. He told me that the positions of the two planets, 
diametrically opposite to each other, created a difficulty for him, as this 
circumstance gave him only the difference of the moments of the planets 
and as he did not know their masses, it whs likely that their positions 
might have been interchanged, as the above figures are based on the assiimpticm 
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that the nearer body is heavier (having more mass) of the two. If, however, 
the fact might be reverse, the figures, given above for their heliocentric 
mean positions, should be interchanged. 

Now we know that these figures are interchanged in the case of Pluto 
and hence 1 think that the probable position of the undiscovered planet 
should be as stated above* and that it should be heavier (having more mass) 
than Pluto. 

It can be seen from the above discussion that these figures of Ketkar 
are of much scientific value and it is not too much to request astronomers 
to work towards the discovery of the unknown planet beyond Pluto at a 
distance of 6o astronomical units, described as the second planet above.* 


*Mean longitude (heliocentric) 289*. 4 on 1st Jan. 1911. 

Mean distance (astronomical units) 59. 60 
Revolution years 458. 27 

These figures give geocentric R. A, = 2i| h. and declination = 14® 
(nearly) on 1 st January X954, 



Section XIV : Rajasthan History and Culture 

^qf qfr 

(%. ar*n:«mc srrqzT) 

aiTJPq aftt: qw*T % hsw ^ m 

3rfu«B ^ q^u 1 1 fa?^ qgfr ^ wira^ jh^i % i 
fqqr^ % st: eik s'i;% sfqafiqsr ^ sn?:»*i q ftr^ w qq«nq ^ 
^ 3nq?q ^ ufR srq^rr ftqi ^ srfef^'CB qq 

% qftqrt: % sqftBqJ qTqq, anfe, uw q qiR % ®tn! «Bt aft q^ 

sTTqfqqiqsB ^ % I Jwn tf ^rqqr ftnui qq® ftnss % aftq q^T 
^l«T^ q?^ % ^nq nicft % q?: ^ qqqr % i ^ fqq q^ls ^ ^ 

^rq^ # q^qrftqr ftsft t qaft ^ ftn® aft^ q>T iqa: jisriquH 

^ ^qT% I ftqT?% aiqaqr aft qrqq ^grra anft % ^ qrSt qaB q^ qft- 
qiq % ^rrq an?*ftqqi W eaqsq ^ J qip qq ^qt qiT qqr «Tnq 
i^tqi t • qac ^ ^rg^n^qil^ fqqf q^ aiqft q$ (anqq arqrqF) 

I f5r q«Bnc q? sqf%qf ^ q|q q^ anq^qqiq^ 5tqT% I 

«Rr qq ^fq^ft aft q^ q?jq srp apCt ’'ft '3^ q% ^ 

?HTar qorq fipqT|:i 

srHtq qnqqiqai! asis^ ^ qrftqqiq^ % ^qn[ % q#ri agr qrq^ fara^ft 
I: I q?»^ qqBTcftq qqift^ <tftr faqia^f srrfq % aqwjwrif aft ^ f w^ i O 
ft?® STTfft 1 1 fq^ VK ®t®anqT % «CTsqf Jf ftrqn^q^q ag^ qa^q 
aqqsq ®T5q aft 5Rnf^ ftrift I SsrrT^, ^WTJft, %?ft snf^ qis^ a?TqT^ 
% ^ fqqrfqiirqsrqTq’' ®RFq ®T5qf % ®*qq ail|ftf®^qigr|:i55^ranc 
fiiqq qfq i(t a:®qq ®*n i si^ ansq ^ 

®*p(tq It ^ f% ^ ^ #Er^ qraiaft qas % qfqtr It i ^qtlft anq? 

qi®aqr*ft q ajsrqr^ t • q?gq ajuf T ®q| % q^ I® % fqqw^ ®Tsqt aft 
? 0 ft qqi^ qq %q® ^ % qfqq ^ asdq ^o qqsq «r^ It i 

y. qqT«?qT«5 ftamsrtq^ ^ uto vy % ? 
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ark kernels ^ 

^oo ^ ?ft arf«j^ ]| I ^ 8T??rJf nf ^ ?^g I; I fJT asTs^ 
fit?5TR ^ si^5t qi: ^ iqrTfg qpsr ^ ^rqigr ]| i ^ 

(W*T3T % skra ^sqf ^ qs?:} aiV 3Cr5t?»4T!ft % «PTS?rf€r ?ft |t # 

5|«r: 3t® 3CfT ^ I anssrr 1; ?ff ar??! fqgjRl 5 ^ ait^ ^ 

^OIT^I 

O^^ru^aisTsrarTiT ^?rt ^!V ?tiTT— 

fq5fT5 % q^nr ^ qtqq «BT^qT% sqirr ^wr^, 

ftqrfcST qr^q I; 1 ^iri ‘qn®’ t qq qjM qt 

»5ST^T?ft ^fqqr ^ ?:^qT3ff# qm qt arfg^ fqqUfST, 

^ qrt aTT?ft t 1 qqraif q|q arfq^R fq®^ ^ q^ % 

q qftq^Tsq|; 1 f&5=^ aik qiq^sTTJfti^ qjfqqf % 
fqqTfqqrqqqR ‘qq55’ qirai «FT5q % ^dq q?^ STT^ t 
^vs^f sqqra^ qi^fq fieft 1 1 
^ qrfqqt ^ fq^T^ efr-qq% q:qa^ Iqqiwaq — 

!qq q:fq^ % fqqr?^ qjTs^i^ qft fq^qqr q^ls^sftq^ % 

5? qifr qq anvq?qf?q; qrq jaq aik qiq qtq"! qTf % fqqi^ ^T qqq fq^rTT 
t: I qqqq «Bt qfq «bt q»q?q qtqqqi% ftrqrq ^r sr^q ^ qqqrqipq ^ 

SR qq q;kqf^ 5S ^ fqqT|% qrsq 3fft qq?^ f f^qt q^ spi WTq ^ qft 

q? qrf^ % q^oi qft ^q^ qm ^T fqqrf q^q qqjftsqf^^ 
(qqq «y ^ajifqiO ^) «B^rqr qqrt 1 Irq qkqrqr q qiq fqqif # qmr 
% qq^1| I arq q^qq % fqqr^ 3fsqfqqTf ss^t anwr 1; i q^ arRqqrfi^ 

ajq!^ an?m ^ qwpq^q fqqif qq ^q! ^ arqt# | aft fjst 
^ 5ift qqqi?ft 1 1 

^q ^q«^qTf <fit qq^qq q;ft %e(t % ^ ?:qqTsqf^ 

qrt qnft |;, qquj^cfmq q»«ftc^T fq#q5 qq 5ft%^ i 

qrqi qnqrqR i 

fir qfic an^ ^ qqRTq qqiTq, i%q>. I 

qqqq «pfi: l^qq^q qfti, qqqq qq<ft i 
qk qifl sn^t ^ ^q? qqnft i 
m^tsc qCt«R %qt qfq I m qqrq i 
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50*1^ sfwf? Iff , aifPT fmsc I 

5fsr«n: friper I 

«p^t stiff 1 5 ^^ 'W 8i%n# I 

gffh— ’n*T*Kf arifm ^ fi^ siFf If arti} ^sffst sftr tRfK 

% il* T g i ^ T^ 4 ng tfter tn^ i ^ wsi-ith f# %t arf^ ^ i «HRRf «Ri?ft % 
if ari^t • an 1 1 If’ sjVsi ^ tTfn«r |i fiftf f^r- 

ff ipf I fTfr^iR €r anq^^Kf flfsnra % ww anc«rwm 

% fw If ^ I ^ masi «iwi ^ anifni \\ ^ 6 <:ooo gfn 
^rwlf^q ^ I aifirsii^ 5? «r gif «PTf% >41? % • 5r5 ’*t***p ^ 4!f% If- 

nws nrw| ^luff firfRi 

fml: nr arif tii arnsfff si *Rm^ i 

ajf ^arit f *TRf 4t3ng far ^ari arrag fttfeaiT tTianfifarr i 

tag* niff ^ftran |, arij nfarms nifnarr i 

fnanri^ ^r aa r a ff n r ^ sr ncsw— 

aift^ mar ni^tftn ai^a* jirN mfiarf ^ arsuff % i ff f!| 

fRirW! m^nitri t Uft fiaia^ ^ sn^tffn ^- 

mfiar! if wga arfsw f art anif ^ annafi an win ari^fwv ww % 
fw if #rna ^ w i ^Tf?ft ^is^ ^ sii?dfn nwrait «6r wfw fvrin 
fiiaiif sniff t <R ^ ^ vv^f 5ifr®0 ns ^ fssiiaf! if ersri si sww 
wg ^ I fa fifSf-ai5f-siTf*nsiff sss fffN hsr % sian! # 
qfWRT anss sif^ ^ St ftfTfli sisnf # nnsfas ^vnf 
sw# ^ ^ |i nassn sianf if sf ^ fefif n^in sisn smftis 

nn#? ^sn^ ST ‘SRRII fffTf’ ^ 1 flf ^2T ST S lWl fS T S fWS 
fnaif'Sisn s«i«s sinr if fsi sm anfg sn % ^ qaj n|r 

fs^ ar^t*- 

MK**i — fsw jjs 315 fizg fnf , Sf sif nttais ssn 1 
^ arm fii#n, fifs sfs fl^ M KKU 
sn—ffci qft qft ow sf aia#, s^, sff ^ 1 

afnf®^ iff?fssfsf sii^Hlif: ss^ SW ft i ^ 
ftfif 
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fJET «rsErs?r ’em if *n^ f?r ^fwisBr if 

aik ^ 4wra ^rw ff ^ it i ftnuijirw if »ia» ark vm Hhr »ti^ 
arr^ It • l^r afk «»?rs ^sif wjnarf ^ i?^25r »nsr^ 

TOTsrf if i?« ^ ws«i % ^ vra® aft?: ftnrT^sr w fe’sff 

1 1 <TC4^?WrB f5T*?W *5T R?orr^ ?ft^ ^ ^TS?| T^lfl 

rcsrsiT ?r«rqf ^oo % anerqm if |t ^ ®ft?: rarra^i^kT 

sif% qisoj % ^ WT?: if g^%?r 1 1 ^ aifr;ftT ftnmr ^ Jr*n? ajorwR ?Bf 

TW? J?»T?:, wfirJC afta «t a?:, ?jin ^ anTO aft?: ^trsfiff 

# %T ^4?B fk>i nail I ai5?r % w 5 % ^ fasrrf ^ra*?: 

?rf%a> afta *Bf t|^ frf^ n^rr J. «Tia?ft ?T5^g??:*?^^ ar?^ai?ft»T 
fir4ii[SH4ff ^'???=TOa>T^«iti r[?WT qraeft ?s:w «Fis?i ?r«r?5[ ^ 

fli^wwfic «?w wf ?t?? ^ i f 

5ff firw sj^pc rpq^ f 1 ^ wqf?: Hwa, rar?r?:»T«® % arr^ ^ ^ gfif 

# !ff8?T R^oT ^ a???BT ain^i ^ ^hjTf mA m ?Bt «ps*jr 

^ ?r?i% ?n«r «t fwaif wtsr 1; 1 

^5f5r sn??: if ^ ^ arr^t 7s^ % 

JW*T «T wfta *15?^ ?FT aTTO^ fiTSW aFa!% t BTW^ ^ 

?1^ I asftraf if ?kuTsft *Rf ««n «Rr riito ^ *n?rfti4if % 

?p^fir5T#n?6f wfe €f 1 1 arra5?B3ra?«ri if ftr^w?|f?: *?^«Bt«r % 

^fiw^ % gsr ^ I ^?bt siw a ra refi TT?: «n r 4^; arasft arrai^ ^si Sfaf# 
iflajT 4f?^ 45T arrar ^ g^ *Bf?f \t- 

qre f^ g a??»Tk arr? , *n ft; swf fkn<f 1 ar*ft?f If 

#w4f % RTW 1%arTf ^if?rr t, g|f a^ tan(f 1 aa tft in?rT 
#^ ?tft?Ff^ tR^^ tif f f i r a Tcft ^feanc^ ?bt 8jg??f aigeff | * 7 ^ % d 
araar ara® ?sn% ga v?sf It j— 

“fifefa a waa ^ wa??flrf?:,” ‘arak. 5% ^aasft (t{h?T) i?gor % 
affaft^ <p9 aft T?fT 1 

‘‘ai9r % faf^ ?ff?»g 5?Far aiftTg I’" aratrit^ fhjwft ^ 

ftaig ftfta smK % gait ^ argaa arfan i arar if ?aa?faR ^ aa 
aai«a ^a?: it ^stafif^k % awr flUT anrft ]f, ftrro aira 
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BTigg q ’bbjb?, sriir^ inf| II 

ariB^ aTi«fff ^ 3Pn[s?r?n:T?j i 

»iT«ri^ in?i% wfc arg?! ii iiv* « 

9rar?c atfarw ?rfic i 

^relf g?, ^»T gt<T 11 \6 II 

«BT3Cf ^*T^, I 

in«n[ arrsif btr sBftrfor 5^3 aRif huh 

f?rfe^ %fiT^ BTR^si, q|f?r*a ^ 1 

arf i|?rd, sfr'B^ nift 11 ^o « 
feora^frftq gfoiTBd, ^flor arftR #01 1 
cftnOTBK BTRf »l\or IRUI 

^ f3r5Riwg«»foi, 

« 5rf5 ^ 5rfe, TRotnf^ ^ 11 11 

5r^ BffiRi^N f^w, fn<nR® >nra%i 
5 R ^ S51^ H n 

qfiC 5 ^ are fJTTl, qM? fTBTJTRft I 
arrsr? gj: w, ajfsq «re anf^ 11 11 

walk. — wqsfarre # wftRq WR I farw gfeaiT wwar^ 
WT, ^ aifiaRr i5?ft wwr q% i[q ^ wwftftR gq ^ 1 wg srbr itri 
waiBT fwqf ^ wre % afhr »n^ I u<>oo w »i^i 

^aif^ai^wln aik 

«sfi6^ aRsft ^ gW5TR«^^%arfi g^fWTi f w s wjg % wwr 

WR wfRi^ w I «i|T q§?r *rf T WWW fWT, iwpir qscwc gw ww 
aft I ^sRfwgfic^ % wq^wft wgw #3 r ^ wr a& oftirwwic 
Ran aRI I WTRRW W TWJTTWai w WWp-vWg w wRWI arsnf aR | 
^ WR %T aran I «an5R:4t wfii siawfew ^ ait 1 gw 5gS 5t w k iw^ ft 
gw^ ^fT *wi I fw Rwre ahRfana: ^ wawfsfft aiifi % ww iw*fR 
^1 ^ wikar arir w rwt araran^ wafciti 

^wTwiaif % t^gitrefaf % f^wiRw 8TO ^Iwn^ 3^*®^ 1E< ^ 

war if g# JiWR ^aR^t ait aRWlI am WWW \ WfC awi% ftwif aBHp 
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iTOT 1 1 3R5^?: 5r f3Nn555i’ wsirar 

^ ^ «TS?I 1 1 fwTf «T WR 

%T »raT |i % iem f5&?: wm ^ 

‘^fir^¥rq» ^ «Twr ^i?f’ ^ swif^r ^ ^ t ifj? ?t*i? «T 
*?wR€f ^frr ^ iw #ST 5ftr ‘gn sw fsnwgj 

^ ^Tf3T’ I; I 1^ 5R grRjr«Bi?t % ^ H if Ji^iflRr 

^ 1 1 ^ ^fTs^if 5f 

aik ?ik faiiflf It • ^ ^ shiRRf % 

if It ark nswCT w r q tw ^«at ^ 5Rna^ 1 1 ^ 

?jfi: ^ ?r5«Bi^ W?^ (H^fknai q«fir#ar^arRa!rtffira?ft|:i 

a^a s t ^^ q fc «T «n?«n«iwi vi iiw Txm «n i ftar^ *5^ «r ^ 

:- *^»Tftrk Hrtaft af^r ^ aswn aw[k.«Fq 

«Bg?iT3f! # ^ If ^ ^ firanj i ftpc «5t fssrar srrar 
t, af ftar^ w sh-^ 1 1 ^ ^ ^ 

It I ^ aftc tfgrafa^ 5faft an?ft |i aftart % ^ Iti 

aas a«ra aik aaraSr »n% aww ^ It » W’l ’wr atrar 1 1 ai^ aa^ 

1 1 ag^faR ftra?oa^ afa^ 1 1 ®a ari^ arc ai aia a^ Ria ^lar 

anai 1 1 ajktaat afaiar anar t, *p^ if ^aza aa^lt i 

a% an^ ret arisrcft t, a^ ^ Sfa arr^ araSarc afaiif an^ 1 1 a%t 
arro^a ^ % i a?: ^ a?: aiaR flar I;, a|a ^ ®ta aai% ^w if afa^ It i 

laaia^ aasfft, a?: % waaaTsaajk^aikaa^jar^an^lti 
ak a grer t ajaif a^ ?ja arr ama an^ iff 3ia # anar g^aftr arr^ 
ans^ %a|&lt aik ^aaaf % ^aw ftan ^ arrarli^ ^s?Ta?«r% 
^ arrar aft #a<T %ftaf% #, 5 aa # ^ ftare arwr t af 

faawc^ •aaa I; i 


api*a uian^v asraat % arwia.aB aR rBiaai a araaRT a 5^w aR arfi- 
gaa! aiTta[ ♦ w afaf « iaaTi[9 anaa aaia if, anff— awfpwa, anaiaswa, 
fW wafay ^lapna j -^raaa, ataaia, aroaw a a^wK wa^ai ai 
wa''::^a.:.,iaa!i^ !|,. waif ..raaift^ aitaai nw^ia <► iaai|^.a i 


wrwPiWfl, 


.afaNiat a 
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fsiJf 8Tf9« ^v* «rt WTTS^ Jr^ 1 1 

5*nnJW5^ 'Ti'^ ^ #€r 3f5j¥ !3R ^^511^ iTRr st % I 

'firniJ ^ 9«r3*ft?r wns^t % arser ^ %, aw^ ^ 

tlv*af %ti Wa WRfaT ^ w sian^ 5? aww if 

gsRm ^ »raTti 

wsaf w STRWT ^in« if ^ ^ ^ ?w srf^ 

arftwTfri 3f im® >5Ts4t w srR«i <vs5Rn?^%?t?iTt i ;i?:^a^ 
% ^>f4 Tq ft^qg % ?rl SWT 4»ra«BT5^ I, 1%^ gg^T^ % 
<n ^^4 ng (^. if) aik arrsf^Hn® ^ *t^ i if^rfq?:- 

wT?7^f«B^^^,^^o^5WTft'^^3nttiarferTT wswsn ‘TTsnsft- 
Tfnas’ 4 if itth jarr 1 1 

*naT% srfirs: mm ‘W W % ar;5!% qsif Jf 
5 ia? 5ft arrar % ft^rait SF^ ?% ar^ % aro ai^ ^ ^ ^ ^ srfe® 

fan I faft awn % ^as^far <TarT%^ ^ asaF*n>ft1^iaif«Al apisn ^asnr % farar- 
€r «ar^ sn^ siftr lifir fe%?r fmi: s^srf ft |, j|g5r: ^ anaar 

a^Vj^oo % surna w an at ^tmfim ^ft ft ^<^at araia^ ft farft 
aann wm at ^af^r ft sift aai anaifen 5t aftt tt# f ftm 
itai» ^ aif I lawT ^ftro ??T ft. ft ft«ft% fenretor tUTtnar at« 
ft tFatfn fftani afftaf ftt qafsi ait anft ara ft arasft afttft f® 

ar«T^ fft naant ftan aif Tara%« t, anr: aj® ^raai ft ar^ t fTO aftiTiaf 

^o gsnff aianti tfarrmftaft arnm ft fwarfnsRittfrt i»n^ 
ft ft 5|iit aft aR?n anar ftf fft arfeanar ft g;a?ft I: I arm* fti- 
fftaif tRT % awai ftrftf % mar fft arnst gsriftit » ’ft^ ^ ft 
fftfar ftm: srtsnft fft arft ft gift It m f^rftf ftmfft ait % fjrr 
aifft mft I, aiT?^ ftt ftmnfft ft ei?»5ai fftan arim I i ^ ^ . 

jjartnft % IftfifVftfai^^ I^inftf«%» ft«i8tfti|tap 

iraar aiftf aift 5C%, pft 1 fiRif ftaRf wm fta^ ift 

atwt- ^iftasT., fta| ;aRaipar ft::ft, j^giaft %|t| 

ft ftaif 4m mRt aprtift'ft^«;ft ft: 

IH- 9|ff I • > " ' ■ ■ ''■•,'.•■. ■"*■ "’■' '^''' '.■■.• ?r'.' ■■ \^."''''* ■;' ^ ^', <•■•.' ?'■.?';’■':■'■-■••'■■ '^v. •vf'K^ ,•'; '‘i;.. 
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'aqjw ^ ^ ^i#eb 

WSRflT If I 

(\) «Ts?i ifir w % srw ^ n 

fira^ 1 1 ifq® fii^ Stsira %5lJf ^vs€t % ftT3?ft 1 1 ««r- 
5s®? fwrf«Ts?T ir «r aT«Rnf3r«»if (srq^) I; i 

(^) ^JT ^ SI4)T^ % ^'T^fesfTf^CIS?! «ft % fSTfT 5f 

ariWf €r ^a?m«irqwl^ ^ i «rp?r ^q^* fim ^isq if 

?rq!fiT«B ^fiRT«r ^wf^RT ^ I ?r?Jif?i?: qpsr, 5nf?^, wfisfk 

!ft$qi5cf w *Tfi3^ % fira^ 1 1 

(^) JSsr^cRT if f%«rTf«BT5q arf^qj nif I %5r ^firat «er 

^5TT RF^f if |tl arar: WRT ^^f |:i JpSRItft «BT5R 

# ^ 9^q> f^Tf^?rq» «5T5 r ^ if %«>r- 

^ f ^ oft %, ^T-RTRcft %, R^^TfgR 5tR3 % ?T5qJRI?I W anff % 
fWRT^ W WR tl 

(v) #*RT if *frra#?w ^BTSR ^ ajir^f ^ n^i q^c % 

IwfqiSiRsniiR R ^ ^ ariRiR^ ^sm 1 1 fl^O ^ « W if ^rsrf^f 
^ f^r ?Nii ^ arqqRTi ifiRRSis^ ^ ^gfwaft-qiR ^»a!f«RP sn^, 
ftpc %q*R^ fPTT anR«€f-RR q»r ?rr ^ 1 1 «w i«^krar- 

RRIf ^ ^RTflPErq* sqTORf ^ f I 

(*a) ITR *CT5qf if «RPftRR, RT*ft ^ ^95|^ 

(Rnik % 5cf%5r ?r«r^ aR «ct 1 1 Rf ftsw ^ if ^ *^i 
'5Sr R<BT%er sarri 

5% iTR f qqifg r, qsRs ark ^ qw rr 

iBT WK aiR f qq i | f% anif # ^ if an^R^ 

^ % Wff lq«rw[^ «CT«if if ^Rf qq qafsT i(f srr arff % i 

qsf anaq ^ W|?r qi t’ ^ t ^Rqwsq 1 1 q^ ??rit if anr- 
f qqq^q ifi ^ qr^RR q gqriRR % fiNifart f i fs^ qfr Rff 
m tff^<sd q>T qrfkr ^ rwr^rt ql^nr Rfftq ffqr t t 

qftqq if V^4f ^ ^ arir fv fqqrf^ a^sq qgq qftfa ff qq# 

fqqifStiff^ far smK qiw <it % 
^ W airiff if ^ q^ «i% qqit *it i iq-R® if irI 
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Section XV : Gujarat History and Culture 

32. The Problem of the Chronology of the Ghavada Kings 

By Dr. H. G. Shastri, m. a., Ph. d. 

The tradition gives certain specific years for the Chronology of the 
Chavada kings of Anahillapattana (in North Gujarat), but their reliability 
has been doubted since long. The date of the coronation of Vanaraja, the 
founder the Chavada dynasty at Anahillapattana, is particularly supplied by 
A number of sources, such as Prabandha-Cintama^i, Vividha-tirtha-kalpa, 
Vicarji~‘^repi, Kumarpala-Prabandha, Dharmaranya-Mahatmya, Mirate Ahmedi 
etc. All these works, with the single exception of Vicara-^reni, assign the 
event to V. S. 802 (746 A. D.), and Vicara^rehi assigns it to V. S. 821 
(765 A. D.). Some of these works (such as the Prabandha-Cintamani and 
Kumarapala-Prabandha) also note that Vanaraja was of 50 at the time of 
his coronation. Accordingly his birth is to be dated V. S. 752 (696 A. D.). 
This date is actually mentioned in the Hindi poem ‘Ratnamala', Even the 
specific day (Vai^akha 4ukla 15) given in this work tallies with the day 
calculated from the data supplied by the Prabandha-Cintamani. The Ratnamala 
also records that the death of Jaya^ikharl, the father of Vanaraja took 
place shortly in the same year (V.S. 752). Thus the reign of Jaya^ikhari 
is said to have ended in V.S. 752 (696 A.D,). It is, however, not known 
when his reign had commenced. Nor is it known how much earlier the Cha- 
vada rule was established at Pancasara, where Jaya^ikhari reigned. But the 
reign of Jaya^ikhari can be accordingly dated circa 676 to 696 A.D. 

All the sources that supply figures for the reign of Vanaraja and his 
successors (Prabandha-Cintamani, Vicara^reni, Kumarapala-Prabandha, Dha- 
rmaranya-Mahatmya, Ratnamala and Mirate-Ahmedi) agree that Vanaraja 
reigned for about 60 years, or more precisely for 59 years, 2 months and 
I day. His reign may, therefore, be dated V.S. 802 (746 A.D.) to 861 (805 A.D.) 
according to all the sources except the Vicara^reiji or V.S. 821 (765 A.D.) to 
861 ( 805 A.D. ) according to the different tradition given in the Vicara^reiji. 
Vanaraja is in all these works said to have been succeeded by Yogaraja, but 
there is a wide gulf of difference with regard to the reign of the latter, for some 
sources (PC (a), KP, RM, MA) assign 35 years to his reign whereas some 
other sources (PC (b), VS, DM) assign 9 or 10 years to the same. The gulf 
of difference between these two traditions not only continues with respect 
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to the periods of the reign of his successors but also extends over their 
number as well as the sequence of their succession. However, the total period 
of the reign of Vanaraja and his successors is given to be 196 years in almost 
all these works (at least in PC, VS, KP, RM, MA), The end of the Cbivadi 
rule may, therefore, be dated V.S. 998 or 1017 according to the two different 
traditions. Of these two dates the former just coincides with the date usually 
assigned to the coronation of Mularaja Solanki who succeeded the last king 
of the Chavada dynasty, and is corrobrated by epigraphic evidence. 

The Chavada rule at A^ahillapattana may accordingly be dated V.S. 
802 (746 A.D.) to 998 (942 A.D.). It is, however, a problem whether we 
can thoroughly rely upon these dates drawn from the tradition preserved 
in the above mentioned works. Firstly the data supplied by these works 
differ widely in their details. The day of Vanaraja's coronation, for instance, 
is given differently in different sources as follows: 

( i ) Prabandha Cintamai;ii-V.S. 802 Vaiiakha §ukla 2 Soma 

( ii ) Dharmaraj^ya Mahatmya-V.S. 802 A$tldha ^ukla 3 ^ani 

(ill) Gaiiapati Image Inscription-V.S. 802 Caitra ^ukla 2 ^ukra 

(iv) An old kavit-V.S. 802 Magha bahula 7 Sani 

(v) Rajavali-V.S. 802 Sriva^a §ukla 2 Soma 

As regards the number, names, sequence, and reigns of Vanaraja's 
successors there are two distinct traditions which differ widely from each 
other. One is given in PC, KP, RM, MA etc, while the other is given in SS, 
SK, PC, VS, DM etc. The two traditions are as follows : 


I. 

Vanaraja 


I. Vanaraja 

....59 years. 

2. 

Yogaraja 


2. Yogaraja 

....10 years. 

3- 

K^emarija 


3. Ratnaditya 

3 years. 

4. 

Bhuyada 


4. Vairasiihha 

...18 years. 

5. 

Vairasimha 


5. K^emarija 

....38 years. 

6. 

Ratnaditya 


6. CamuQi^ar&ja 

....13 years. 

7. 

Samantasimha 


7. Ahada or Ughada... 

...27 years. 


8. Bhuva^aorBhubhata..27 years. 


It is very difficult to ascertain the validity of eithor against the other. 
The works dted above generally give figures for the reigns of Vanaraja's 
Successors. Two manuscripts of the PC, however, specify the exact day of each 
king's coronation. As for these daysit may be noted that on verification the tithis 
scarcely tally with the week-days and Nak$atras mentioned along with them. 
Hence the details are not reliaUe. Evmi for the dates of the two Urbiits Of 
the total duration of the dj^asty, it may be noted that the Vicart^retil 
gives altogether different figures for these dates, viz. V.S. 8sx for Y.S. Boa 
and V;Si Z017 for YJS. 998^ The variants ^f hraffition are not restricted to 
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the Chavada dynasty of A^ahillapattana; they are suspicious even in the case 
of its predecessor at Pancasara. The Jain Prabandhas are generally silent 
about the name and deeds of Vanaraja's father, which form the main topic 
of the Brahmanical tradition.* The name of his mother is also given differently 
in different sources. The R M gives it as RupasundaH while the D M & VS as 
Chatta or Aksata intead. The Jain and Brahmanical traditions also differ 
widely with respect to Vanaraja's childhood. The Prabandhas claim that the 
young boy was brought up under the care of Silagunasuri or Devacandra, while 
the DM claims that he was looked after by the Brahmanas in the Dharmaranya. 
The PC notes this difference in tradition in \ These inconsistencies 

have been perplexing the historians of the Cavadi dynasty since long. 

The perplexity of the problem is considerably intenified when we attempt 
to correlate the events relating to Jaya^ekhara s death (V.S. 752) and Vana- 
raja's coronation (V.S. 802) with the well-established political conditions of 
those times. 

The Ratnamala attributes the fall of Pancasara to the Culukya King 
Bhuvara of Kalyanakataka in Kanyakubja, while Dharmarapya Mahatmya 
connects the event with the Buddhist King Ama of Kanyakubja. The event 
is dated roughly V.S. 700 in the DM; while the RM assigns the specific year 
V.S. 752 to it. But history knows of no king named Bhuvada or Ama reign- 
ing at Kanyakubja in circa 700 A.D. By that time the whole of North 
Gujarat was under the sway of the Maitrakas of Valabhi. How could, then, 
King Ama of Kanauj give Gurjaratra (North Gujarat) to his daughter in dowry ? 
The Prabhavaka-carita identifies King Ama of Kananj with king Nagabhata 
II of the Pratihara dynasty. It was he who extended his sway over Kanya- 
kubja and shifted his capital there. He also extended his supremacy over 
Anarta, Khetaka and Suri^^ra. Hence the fall of Pancasara must be ascribed 
to this King of Kanyakubja, who, however, reigned in cir. 792-834 A.D. i.e. 
more than a hundred years later than the traditional date given above. 

In Hhe Glory that was Gurjarde£a, Part IIP, Shree Munshi examined 
this problem in detail and established that King Ama who destroyed Panca- 
sara is to be identified with King Nagabhata II and King Bhuyada who is 
connected with Vanaraja, is to be identified with his grandson Mihira Bhoja 
who reigned in about 836-888 A.D. The traditional dates of V.S. 752 and 
V.S. 802 will then be of no avail. These dates can, however, be reconciled 

♦The Puratana-Prabandha-^Sangraba exceptionally alludes to his parentage. 
But its account quite differs from that given in the RM and DM, for accord* 
ing to PPS Vanaraja was the son of Camu^da who had abandoned his wife 
when she was carrying. 
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ivith the reigns of these sovereigns by abscribing. their years to the .^aka era 
instead of the Vikrama era. The error of ascribing known years to a wrong 
era is not uncommon in the history of Gujarat. The date of the fall of Valabhi, 
for instance, which was in fact V.S. 845 as given in the VTK, was wrongly 
ascribed to the Vfra Samvat and equated to V.S. 375 in many Prabandha 
works. The years 752 and 802, when ascribed to the Saka era, will corres- 
pond to 830 and 880 A.D. respectively and accordingly the date of the fall 
of Pancasara and the coronation of Vanaraja will then fall within the reigns 
of Nagabhata II (c. 792-834 A.D.) and Mihira Bhoja (c. 836-888 A.D.) res- 
pectively. Thus the early events of the Chavada dynasty will have to be 
shifted 134 years later, if they are to be in accordance with the well-esta- 
blished conditions of those times. 

The main objection against this suggestion may be that the total period 
of the Chavada rule at Ajjahillapura,. which is usually said to be of 196 years, 
will then be reduced to only 62 years, for the lower limit of this period is 
definitely fixed to be V.S. 998, the year of Mularaja's coronation. It would 
be too short for a dynasty of seven or eight kings, as it would give an ave- 
rage of only 8 or 9 years for the reign of a king. But we should also take into 
consideration the long interregnum that followed the death of JayaSekhari 
as well as the probable period of his own reign. According to the tradition 
related to the Vikrama era, the total period of the whole lineage will then 
be of 266 years {c. 676 to 942 A.D.). It will give an average of about 30 years 
for a reign, which is evidently longer than expected. If the early years be, 
however, ascribed to the Saka era, the total period will be of I 32 years (c. 
810 to 942 A.D.) and the average of a reign will be of about 15 to 17 years. 
This is much more probable than the long average arrived at according to 
the tradition. It is, therefore, very necessary to reconsider the problem of 
the chronology of the Chavadas in light of these suggestions for chronologi- 
cal concordance. 



33. The Sun-Gult in Gujarat and Saurashtra 

By P. N. Bkatt, b. a., Sahitya Ratna 

The Sun has been addressed as Surya, Mitra, Savitr, Pusan etc. in the 
Vedic period. He was considered to be one of the most powerful gods. In 
course of time many other Vcdic gods went into obscurity, but the Sun has 
ever remained to be a favourite object of worship. The great Gayatri (or 
Savitri) Mantra of the Rgveda Samhita is recited even to-day. The survival 
of this Mantra along with the rite of Arghya shows the long continuation of 
the ancient cult of Sun-worship. 

The Sun-cult was in vogue in the Upanishad period. Chhandogya Upa- 
nishad refers to Krs^ia Devakiputra as a desciple of Ghora Angirasa, a priest 
of the Sun.^ In the Epic Age Kar^a in the Mahabharata and Sugriva in the 
Ramayaiia were regarded to be Surya-putras. The Vanaparva of the Maha- 
bharata quotes some io8 names of the Sun. I'hc Sun was worshipped by va- 
rious names in the Vedic period, but it is not certain whether he was also 
worshipped! n the form of an icon and was enshrined in a temple. It is believed that 
the Sun-worship in iconographical form has been imported in India from Persia, 
through the Magas, when North-West India formed a part of the empire 
of Darius as early as the 5th century B.C.- The Bhavisya Puraiia gives the 
earliest reference to the worship of the Sun-icon. Matsya Purana, Brhatsamhita, 
Amdumadbhedagama, Vi^vakarmasastra, Suprabhedagama refer to the making 
of Sun-icon. The credi tof introducing the new custom of the worship of the sun 
through icon is attributed to Samba, the son of Krsna, of Dwarka in Sau- 
rastra. It is believed that Samba adopted the suh-worship and spread it among 
others. He was suffering from leprosy and was cured by the favour of 
Surya. It is also believed that the Magas, who worked as priests of the Sun- 
temple were also imported from Multan, ThePuranas relating to Gujarat and 
Saurastra supply us with ample material pertkining the spread of Sun-cult, 
viz. Skanda Purana, Vishnu Purana and minor Pura^ias like Than Puraija and 
Saraswati Purana, in Gujarat and Saurastra. The Dharmaranya region was created 
by Dharmaraja^ with the temples of God Dharme^vara in the east, Gai;iapati 
m the south, Surya in the west and Braluna in the north,® The story runs 

1. Life in the Gupta age. p. 509. 

2. Sankalia, Archaeology of Gujarat p. 212, 

3 . Skanda-Br. 6 - 8 - 44 * 
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thus:- Sanjfia ( ) who was penancing Surya, and Surya became horsse. 

The A^vinikumaras were bom of them. The place, being near Bakula tree, 
Surya who was installed there was named Bakularka. The Kunda which was 
created by the strokes of their hoofs was named Ravikunda and the whole 
region was afterwards called Bakulavana.^ In the same Puraija there is an- 
other reference to the Sun-cult in Dharmarariya. It is said that Rama erect- 
ed a Sapta-bhumi Prasada for his Kulaswami Surya.® This Dharmaranya is 
the same region around Modhera which also has been clearly referred to in 
this Purana*, as the region around Moheraka, the earlier name of Modhera. 
Even to-day the temples of Dharmeivara Mahadeva and the Sun-god exist in 
east and west respectively in Modhera. 

The Prabhasa Khanda of the Skanda Purana also mentions several 
places dedicated to Arka (Sun). They are Arkabhaskara, Arkasthala, Utta- 
rarka, Karkotakarka, Ksemaditya, Mitraditya, Durvasaditya, Nandaditya, 
Pingaladitya, BakulaswamI, BaJarka, Mandaditya, Sakraditya, Sagaraditya 
and Sambaditya around Somnath and surrounding places.*^ The Da4ama Skan- 
dha of the BhSigavata contains a reference to Sun-cult in the story of Satrajit 
of Dvaraka, who invited God Surya and acquired the jewel Syamantaka.® 
The Than Purana, which, while describing Triratne^vara Mahatmya, gives an 
account of surrounding temples and tirthas, mentions that there was a Sun- 
temple at Kandola Hill which Lakha Phulani made repaired.® The recently 
discovered Sarasvati Purana makes a cursory reference to the temple of the 
Sun as Bhayalasvand, who was said to be worshipped by Jayasimha when 
his shrine stood on the Ghat of the famous Sahasralinga lake at Patan. These 
Puranic references give ample evidence for the wide spread of the Sun-cult 
in Gujarat and Saurastra.^® 

Eplgraphlc evidence 

The Sun-cult seems to have survived in Western India along with Sai- 
vism and Bhagavatism during the early centuries of the Christian era. We 
have the first epigraphic evidence of Sun-cult from the Mandasor incription 
(dated 473*74 A.D.) of the reign of Bandhuvarman, referring to a temple of 
Diptara4mi (Suiya) built by a guild of silk-weavers who migrated from Lifa 

4. Joshi, PuraQoman Gujarat p. io8. 

5. Skanda. Br. 3 Adhyaya 32 SI. 13, 29, 42. 

7. Skanda. Bra. Prabhasa*kha9^a3.i3,z8;Akhand Anand-K.B. Dave. Oct. 1952 

8. Akhand Anand: K. B. Dave. Oct. 1952. 

9 * Ibid— ,, »» ' »» 

10. Sankalia, Archaedogy of Gojarat:- p, 214. 
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to Da§apura.“ In the sixth and the beginning of the seventh century Kings 
Dadda I and II and Ranagraha of Nandipurl (in Lata) were called devotees 
of the Sun.^* Among the Maitrakas of Valabhi, king Dharapatta professed to 
be Parama-Aditya-Bhakta in the copper-plate inscriptions. The grant of the 
year 292 (61 1 A.D.) was issued by King Siladitya I alias Dharmaditya to a 
sun-temple at Bhadreoiyaka. The Dhank grant of the king which records the 
gift of land dedicated to the Mahadeva temple at Vatapadra, also mentions 
a Vapi belonging to the temple of Adityadeva while enumerating the four 
borders of the plots donated^® in 290 (609 A.D.). The Ghumli grant of Sain- 
dhava King Ranaka dated G.E. 555 (874-75 A.D.) refers to a temple of Hari- 
dasva (Surya) situated in Western Sauraitra.^* In Lata, the Rastrakuta King 
Govindaraja made a grant in S.E. 749 (821 A.D.) to a temple of Sun called 
Jayaditya, which stood at Kavi.^® An Inscription of Saurastra also refers to the 
temple of the Sun called Tarunaditya built on the bank of the Kanavirika 
river.^* It received the grant of a village from King Balavarman^’ and of another 
village from King Avantivarman II^® in 893 A.D. and 899 A.D. respectively. In 
the Sun-temple at Modhera there is an inscription inscribed on a stone reading 
** Vikrama Samvat 1083". i.e. 1026-27 A.D. An inscription in the sun-temple at 
Bhayavadev, a village, 12 miles far from Porbundar, speaks of the erection of the 
temple in 1146 A.D. by some Somaraja.^® VastupaJa, the famous Jain mini- 
ster, installed two images of the consorts of Surya, Ratnadevi and Rajadevi, 
as known from an inscription dated S. 1291 (1234-5 A.D.)®®. The inscrip- 
tion on the Sun-icon at Kheralu is dated S. 1293 (1236-37 A.D.)®\ The 
Mahas^nata of Vardhi-pathaka gave some grants for the maintenance of 
the temples of Bala-Narayana and Rupa-Narayana according to Kadi grant 
of S. 1317 (1260-61 A.D.). In A.D. 1255 Visaladeva restored a Sun-temple by 

11. Sankalia, Archaeology of Gujarat, p. 212; A.S.W.I.; 'Data supplied by the 
Sanskrit inscriptions of Valabhi period* by Dr. H. G. Shastri p. 171 

12. 'Archaeology of Gujarat* by Sankalia p. 212-13. 

13. 'Data supplied by the Sanskrit Inscriptions of the Valabhi Period* by Dr. 
H. G. Shastri. p. 171; Akhand Anand K. B. Dave, October 1952. 

14. E. I. XXVI p. 216. Dr. H, G. Shastri, op. cit., p. 171. 

15. Sankalia, op. cit., p. 213. App. page 5. I. A. V, 144. 

16. 'Archaeology of Gujarat' by Sankalia p. 213, 

17. E. I. IX. I. List No. 1379. Arch, of Guj. App. A. p. 22. 

18. E. I. IX. 2. List No. 41. Arch, of Guj. App. A. p. 22. 

19. Akhand Anand. K. B. Dave, Oct. 1952. 

20. Watson Museum Reports 1923-24, 18 List No. 516 Arch, of Gujarat 
App. A. p. 8. 

21. Arch. Rep. of Baroda State 1935-^36. 
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the name of Mulasthana somewhere at or near Dabhoi^^ (s. 1311). Besides 
Surya, his son Revanta, was also worshipped in certain parts of Saurastra 
as is known through Vamanasthali inscription of Sarangadeva*® of S. 1346 
(1290 A.D.). The inscription at the temple of Chintamani Parsvanatha of the 
5'ear 1296 A.D. at Cambay speaks of a local Sun-temple, to which a mandapa 
was added by Vikala, a Jaina, in the reign of Ramadeva.** Thakkar Vi5a- 
ladeva installed the icon of the sun at Sutrapada in V.S. 1357^® (A.D. 1300- 
i). The modern Sun-temple at Than was erected under the supervision of 
Vinashanker in V.S. 1432 (1375-76 A.D.).®® 

Thus from the epigraphic source we gather that the Sun-cult was 
prevalent in Gujarat and Saurastra from 5th to 14th century. i.e. from the 
Maitraka period to the Chaulukya period. 

Other provinces outside Gujarat 

Here it may also be noted that during this period, we find the Sun- 
cult prevalent in other parts of India as well. The Indore copper-plate 
inscription of Skandagupta, dated G. E. 146 (466 A. D.), which records the 
gift of a perpetual endowment to a temple of the sun at Indrapura (Indore)®’. 
During the reign of the Gupta King Jivagupta II, a reference to the solar 
worship is recorded in the inscription at Deo-Baranark®®. The Gwalior stone 
inscription refers to a temple of the sun I in Mihurakula's 15th 

regnal year.®® The early Puspabhutis of Kanauj were all devoted to Siin. 
Rajyavardhana I, his son Adityavardhana and his grand son Prabhakara- 
vardhana are all represented in the copper-plate inscriptions of Harsa- 
vardhana to have been most devout worshippers of the Sun 
It is said that many Sun-icons were carved and installed during theP ala, 
and Sena kings in Bengal.*' Traces of the remains of the Sun-temples are 
also found in Brahmadega. The great Konarka temple was erected 

during 13th century. In the age of Harsa Ma3mra Bhatta wrote Surya^ataka 
and Bana Bhatta also describes the worship of the Sun and the homage 

22. E. I. I. 20. 32. Arch, of Guj. App. A, p. 19. 213. 

23. Arch, of Guj. p. 213. 

24. Arch, of Guj. Sankalia p. 213 BPSI. 222. 

25. Akhand Anand. K. B. Dave, Oct. 1952. 

26. Ibid 

27. Life in the Gupta age-Saletore p. 5x0-; Select Ills. Dr, D. C. Sircar 
Part I p. 309 

28. Life in the Gupta age- Saletorc p. 510 

29. Ibid. ' 

30. Life in the Gupta age-Saletore. P. 510 ff. 

31. Manila! Mistri-Modhei&. . i. ^ 
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paid to him. People wore marks of sandal showing Sun-cult are also described®^ 
Huen-Tsiang described Multan as a great centre of Sun-cult. Martand temple 
of Sun in Kasmir was erected in 8th century.®® A temple of the Sun called 
Bhasvat existed in gth century, perhaps at Dholpur, in Rajputana and a 
temple of Indraditya at the village of Ghontavarsika (modem Ghotarsi 7 miles 
from Partabgarh) in V.S. 999 (A.D. 9^2).®* A Sun-temple (Lotarka) is also 
mentioned in the grant of the Gahadvals of Kanauj dated A.D. 1177®®. The 
archaeological and epigraphical evidences prove the existence of Sun-cult at 
Bhinamal from nth to 13th century.®® In south the shrines on the Ladkhan 
(circa 450 A.D.), near the Ladkhana, at Papnatha (circa 680 A.D.) have Sun- 
icons in the shrine. Surya temples are found at Vaghli and Lonar.®’ Thus we 
see that the Sun-cult was in full bloom from 5th to 14th century in India also. 

Archaeological Evidence 

The real material for tracing the popularity of the Sun-cult in Gujarat 
and Saura§tra lies in the archaeological remains of old temples and icons 
preserved in different places of Gujarat and Saurastra. The oldest temple of 
the Sun is that of Gop. It resembles the early temple of Kasmir in the 
arrangement of its roof and in having trefoil niches on the outside wall of 
the inner courtyard. Burgess thought it at least as old as the 6th century 
A.D. and other writers have accepted his view.®® But none of the present 
Kashmir temples is older than the 8th Century, The similarity in fact ends 
with the motive only.®® At Gop there is no trefoil. Dr. Sankalia suggests to 
assign the Gop temple to the 5th Century A.D. on the evidence of the style 
of its sculpture®® comparing it with the date of the stupa at Mirpurkhas. 
According to architecture we can class the temples into three groups (i) Pre- 
Chaulukyan (2) Early small Chaulukyan {3) Early large Chaulukyan and others. 
In first group come the temples at Visavada Sutrapada Than Kinderkheda 
Pasthar Kadav. The second group will be comprised of the temples at Para- 
badi and in the third group will come temples at Modhera, Sun temple on 
the Hiirapya, Bhimnath, Triveni near Somnath and the new temple at 

32. Life in the Gupta age-Salatore. P. 510. ff. 

33. Indian Architecture by P. C. Brown. Plate CXVII. Fig. P.-192.-3. 

34. Arch, of Gujarat-Sankalia. P. 245-6. 

35. E.L IV. P. 128-B. Arch, of Guj .-Sankalia. P. 246. 

36. Arch, of Guj .-Sankalia. 246. Bombay Gazetteer. I; pp. 471-488. 

37. The Hindu Temples of the Deccan College Bulletin. Dec. 1950. P. 101-114. 

38. Codrington & Coomaraswamy have accepted. Arch, of Guj .-Sankalia p.57. 

39. Archaeology of Gujarat-Sankalia p. 59. 

40. Ibid. p. 59 
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Than, Torana at Piludra Bagavadar.® The temple at Visavada is later than 
that that at Gop, but the temples at Kadvar Kinderkheda and Pasthar may 
be put earlier than that at Visavada and later than that at Gop.® The Visavada 
temple departs from the Gop temple in two respects:- (i) At Visavada the 
Sikhara has four steps instead of three (2) The apex was crowned by an amalaka. 
Its date may be accepted as the 6th Century. The Sutrapada temple is earlier than 
the Old Temple at Than.® Cousens dales Than Temple earlier thanSutrapada, But 
architecturally the Than temple is nearer to that at Modhera (nth century A.D.). 
By putting this temple in 7th or 8th century it can serve as an important link 
with the Chaulukyan temples.® At Than (which is on the way from Vadhvan 
to Rajkot) there are two sun-temples, one is called ‘Old’ and has its remains 
^visting now and the other is new. This ‘Old temple’ belongs to a later date 
than of Sutrapada. The temple is on the Kandola Hill and is also referred 
to in Triratneivara Mahatmya of Than Purapa. There are navagrahas also 
at Than and Surya is seated in utkatika pose as at Kadvar.® T h is temple 
may be placed architecturally in the 7th or 8th century.® At Kinderkheda 
the image of Surya is there and the architecture resembles the early 8th cen- 
tury temple of Vijayasvara at Pattadkal®. The Pasthar and Kinderkheda 
tem ples are similar in plan and in other architectural details. Pasthar lies in 
the valley of Barda Hill and Kinderkheda to the south-west of them, in the 
Porbandar territory.® They may be placed in 8th century. The temple at Kadvar 
has Surya, Brahma, Vi^iju, Siva from left to right. The style of the sculptures 
suggests an early date not much later than that of Gop and perhaps contemporary 
with Visavada. The first group of temples ranges from 5th to 8th century. 

The temple at Parabadi has Surya or Brahma, Siva and Vi§iju. In 
north-west it has Surya.® There is a sun-temple of loth century at Kotai.® 
The temples in the third group are many. The first to be mentioned 
is that at Modhera. A slab in the temple bears the date Vikrama 
Samvat 1083. The main image in the shrine is missing, but its form 
may be inferred from the twelve images of Surya found in the niches in the 

41. Ibid p. 59 . 73 , 37 . 98. 

42. Ibid p. 60 

43. Ibid p. 61 

44. Ibid p. 61. 

45. Archaeology of Gujarat.-Dr. Sankalia p. 161. 
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inner side of walls. A big stone slab of feet in the cella has seven horses 
carved on it. It must have been used as pTtha of the image in the shrine. 
This is perhaps the largest sun-temple exising in Gujarat and Saurashtra in 
size and grandeur. It is not yet known definitely who erected it. Architecturally 
it belongs to the nth Century. It has architectural similarity with Delwara 
Temple. Somnatha temple and its kirtitoranas are similar to those at Vada- 
nagar, Kapadwanj and Pipadra. The sun-temple at Triveni near Somnatha also 
belongs to nth Century. Burgess believed that it was erected during the reign 
of Mahipaladeva.®* It has navagrahas and the figure of sun is seated and the 
temple faces the east. The Bagavadar®* or (Bhayavadar ?) temple lies at a 
distance of 12 miles north from Porbandar. The images therein are of Surya- 
n3.rayana and his wife Rannadevi. The inscription in the temple shows that 
it was erected by Somararaja in 1146 A.D.®» 

At Kheralu there is no temple specially constructed for the god but the 
image is preserved in another temple and is dated S. 1293 (1236-7 A.D.). The sun- 
temple at Cambay belongs to the 13th Century and that at Dabhoi is also 
of the same Century. The sun-temple at Than (new) was erected in V. S. 
1432 (1375-6 A.D.). We come across a number of Sun-icons preserved in tem- 
ples of other deities, as, for instance, the recently identified three icons of 
the Sun-god preserved in the Kapile^vara Mahadeva (i6th century) temple 
at Pij (near Nadiad),®® and a sun-icon in Rajkot-museum also. There is a Sun- 
temple at Baroda of 18th century. Thus we see that the Sun-cult was more 
prevalent from 5th to i8th century. 

Cultural evidence 

The sun has also played an important role in the cultural life of Gujarat 
and Saurashtra. The Sun is the KuladevatfL of Kflthis, Barots, Chodhvas of 
Surat and Jethvas. An interesting anecdote tells us how Kathis adopted 
Sun-worship. It runs thus :-A Kathi named Valoji, who was absconding from 
Pavagadh was helped by the Sun-God in defeating Jam Abda at Than. Valoji 
and his Kathis settled in Than and he, in gratitude repaired the Sun-temple on the 
Kandola Hill. The antiquity of the temple is implied by the tradition that it 
was built by King Mandhata in Satyayuga. Valoji left his daughter Sonabai 
as iHiestess in the temple. She married Valera Jalu. Sonabai’s offsprings 
were called Bhagats, who formed a shakha of the Sun-worshipping Kathis.®® 
Even now the Kathis worship the Sun. At Kheralu a mela is held every year 
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at tha sun-temple where the Barots assemble. The Chodhras of Surat districts 
take out procession of the Sun, install him below some tree and for a period 
worship him every year.®* Shrinagar near Probandar which has a sun-temple 
in it was the capital of Jethvas before they shifted to Ghumli. These Jethvas 
are also styled Sun-worshippers. 

The frequent name-endings WT^c®f, and 81 ^ in names of kings, offi- 
cers and Brahamapas of the Maitraka and other old kingdoms in Gujarat 
and Saurastra seem significant in connection with the Sun-cult.®^ For instance 
the Inscriptions mention names like Bhtarka, KeSavamitra, BaltLditya, Vi§nu- 
mitra, Siladitya, & Simhaditya. Similarly the affix found in the names 
of certain places in Gujarat, such as Jisrasi, seems to be a deri- 
vation of ‘Aditya' and adds to the evidence for the sun-cult in Gujarat.®* 
Even now Sunday is called in villages of Gujarat. Thus the literary, 

epigraphic, archaeological & ctUtural sources lead us to conclude that the 
Sun-cult flourished in Gujarat & Saur^tra from very early times down to 
the i8th century. But the cult has now gradually merged into Vaishnavism 
and Surya is now worshipped as Sur3ra-Naraya9a. 
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